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ITEMS 


Bi The articles in this number of ASR are somewhat 
resistant to classification and do not divide them- 
selves readily into natural clusters. In a theoretical 
contribution E. W. Lehman (NYU) addresses 
himself to some analytic distinctions between micro- 
„power and macro-power and offers four as hy- 


‘potheses to be tested: relative to micro-power, - 


macro-power (a) rests on a broader base of re- 
sources, (b) has a wider range of capabilities, (c) 


e „enjoys a greater constancy of attributed power, and 


“(d) is more effectively organized for systemic pur- 
poses. Three of the articles are related by their 
emphasis on organization, although they differ in 
their specific foci, In their study, E. Litwak (U. of 
Mich.) and I. Sxelemyi (Inst. of Soc., Hungarian 
Acad. of Sciences) focus on the differentiation of 
the primary group under changing technological 
conditions. Their sample drawn from one American 
and two Hungarian cities indicates that primary 
groups differ in the nature of their activities ac- 
cording to whether they are composed of friends, 
relatives, or neighbors. In his analysis of Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, G. Brager (Columbia U.) supplies 
evidence to the effect that a normative organization 
may undergo internal conflict when subjected to ) pres- 
sure from without, contrary to the sociological “prin- 
ciple” that group solidarity increases as pressure 
from without increases. C. Tittle’s (Ind. U.) study 
of inmates in a hospital for narcotic addicts bears 
on the question, perennial among students of intra- 
mural organization, of whether the organization 
of inmates is a product of conditions within the 
institution or a product imported from the outside. 
His findings favor the first stated hypothesis. 


_ Ki Another grouping of three articles have social 

stratification as a common but loose tie. The ad- 
justment of Cuban refugees in Milwaukee is the 
subject of A. Portes’ (U. of Wisc., Madison) re- 


- search, His major finding is that an immigrant’s 


adjustment is directly related to the magnitude of 
his social and economic rewards. Analyzing longi- 
tudinal data, G. H. Elder, Jr. (U. of N.C.) finds 
evidence for the point that physical attractiveness 
is relatively more important for marriage mobility 
among working-class women, whereas education is 
relatively more important among middle-class 
women. W, A. Rusk tac? °s (Vanderbilt U.) study 
bears on the relationship between social class and 
mental illness, and in particular on the hypothesis 
that the trend line describing that relationship is 
continuous rather than discrete. His findings suggest 
systematic variation within social classes, as well as 
between them, and sustain the notion of a con- 
tinuous trend line. In a methodological contribution, 
G. W. Bohrnstedt (U. of Minn.) suggests that 
sociologists have neglected measurement. theory as 
developed by educational and psychological statis- 
ticians and presents a technique by which some 
of ae theory may be more readily applied in social 
resear 


In a lengthy communication, R. M. Hauser 
(U. of Wisc.) calls attention to technical errors 
in Hodge and Treiman’s “Social Participation and 
Social Status” (ASR, 33, 722-740) and fits an 
alternative model to data ‘presented in that article. 
Ih a brief communication, G. Nettler (U. of 
Alberta) corrects what he regards as a mistaken 
interpretation of his sample findings and A. Etzioni 
(Washington, D.C.) in a briefer reply indicates how 
the presumed mistake may have arisen. 


W Remarkably few suggestions for changing ASR 
have come to this office during the last twelve 
months, A continuing suggestion is that the binding 
of ASR be changed so that it will open flat on the 
table and thereby facilitate note-taking, aircraft 
reading, etc., and incidentally reduce the chances 
of breaking the spins by a violent gesture. Our 
understanding is that the officers of ASA have taken 
this suggestion under advisement and that positive 
action may be forthcoming, provided, as usual, that 
requisite funds are available. 


Rescind Anonymity? Another suggestion is that 
authors and referees be mutually identified and that 
referees voluntarily refrain from supplying an evalu- 
ation whenever there is a conflict of interest. An 
argument against the present system is that the 
anonymity of the author is practically impossible 
to maintain, Another argument is that reviewers, 
if they have the courage of their criticism, should 
be willing to sign their name to a review, no matter 
how negative. The discussion of this metter, which 
sooner or later will come before the Committee on 
Publications, would doubtless benefit from an 
expression of opinion from concerned ASA members. 


Mi Invited Comments. R. P. Devine (St. John’s U., 
Collegeville, Minn.) writes that, owing to the 
specialized character of some ASR articles, it might 
be desirable to publish several or more critical sup- 
plements to the principal article. He acknowledges 
that such practice would entail more work on the 
part of ASR’s staff, but that the utilities would 
probably be greater than the costs. Readers are 
sometimes skeptical about the use of a specific 
method, he continues, and comments by experts 
would be reassuring as regards the legitimate ap- 
plication of those methods. Devine’s summary opin- 
ion is that the quality of sociological research and 
writing would be enhanced by such contextual ma- 
terials, As with the policy on anonymity, the 
Committee on Publications would surely appreciate 
an expression of opinion on this point. 


Policy on Communications. May we iterate that 
communications to ASR are subject to very much 
the same process of evaluation as the articles them- 
selves. Our general policy is to publish communica- 
tions dealing with published ASR articles. Com- 
munications having to do with the profession should 
be sent to The American Sociologist (R. Mack, 
Northwestern U.). If an article stands in need of 
correction, for whatever reason, we will consider 
publishing the necessary correction, provided that 
sufficient documentation is supplied. 


Ki Kudos. Except for notices such as this, scant 
recognition is given to the persons responaible for 
maintaining the fow of ASR manuscripts w 
y ori inputs before evaluation and outputs 
. §. Anderson, T. Koller and A. 
Raynolda have regularly worked after hours 
to maintain our editorial schedule, without regard 
for personal inconvenience or expectation of per- 
sonal reward. L. Lo continues literally to give 
extra time, even thougk we have entered the ma- 
ture stages of our operation, and no longer may 
claim that we are in crisis. As time passes, we are 
more impressed by the disproportionality between 
ASR in its tangible fcrm and the group forces 
mobilized to make it. en 
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ITEMS 


FR Varieties of Sociological Imagination was the 
tentative title of Arnold M. Rose’s ASA Presiden- 
„tial Address. We say ‘tentative’ because the 
“ manuscript which is printed in this number carries 


a footnote “First draft of presidential speech.” 


_Rose might have changed both the content and 


title of his speech had he lived to deliver it. 

Rose was elected 1969 ASA President in the spring 
of 1967. At the time of his death on January 2, 
1968, he was in the midst of preparing for the 1969 
ASA meetings over which he would have presided 
and which would have featured his address. His 
address is a statesmanlike reminder that sociology 
stands in need of different human resources, all of 
which are essential to its well-being. Rose himself 
had not only a rich sociological imagination, but 
also the talent for converting the figments of that 
imagination into hypotheses subject to empirical 
tests. This claim is borne out by a sampling of his 
principal books: Studies in Reduction of Prejudice, 
1947; The Negro in America, 1948; The Negro’s 
Morale, 1949; Union Solidarity, 1952; Sociology, 
the Study of Human Relations, 1956; The Power 
Structure: Political Process in American Society, 
1967; and Libel and Academic Freedom, 1968. Some 
of the high lights of Rose’s career are given in the 
New York Times (January 6, 1968), and his con- 
tributions to sociology are memorialized in the 
American Sociologist (February, 1968). His devo- 
tion to sociology is symbolized by the Arnold and 
Caroline Rose Monograph Series in Sociology, 
which he and Caroline endowed. 


A D. MacRae, Jr. (U. of Chi.) formulates the 
tendency of scientists to favor recent literature in 
their writing as a mathematical equation and fits 
that equation to some empirical data. He notes in 
passing the finding that a periodical’s rejection rate 
decreases as the stability of criteria for ranking 
scientific papers increases. ASR m a rejection rate 
of approximately 85%. J. A. an and 
Terry (Yeshiva U.) explore the valley of relatively 
simple tests of bilingualism, designed for use in 
sample surveys. They suggest that such methods 
will be especially useful in sociological studies where 
language usage is an essential variable. 


O Three articles in this number bear on social 
stratification, L. Broom and F. L. Jones (affiliated 
with both U. of Texas and Australian Nat'l. U.) 
find Australia more similar to the U.S. than to Italy 
in réspect to career mobility. They attribute the 
difference between the U.S. and Australia to the 
greater degree of structural mobility in the United 
States; and the difference between Australia and 
Italy to the rate de of Sar ie mobility 
in Australia ohn and Schooler 
(NMH) ER ‘the P of social ae on values 
in a national sample of 3,100 men drawn in 1964, 


Their most general finding is that class differences 
in values may be resolved into two components: 
education and occupation. W. S. Han’s (E. Caro- 
ling U.) findings for a sample of 465 high school 
students indicate that adolescents have common 
wishes but their expectations differ by social class. 
His conclusion is that the discrepancy between com- 
mon wishes and class-speciiic expectations may be 
a factor in the genesis of juvenile delinquency. 


Mi Two articles fall within the range of political 
sociology, broadly construed. M. Abrahamson 
(Syracuse U.) uses a subsample of 38 cultures from 
Murdock’s larger world ethnographic sample to in- 
vestigate the correlation between political complex- 
ity and five different variables: (1) social differen- 
tiation, (2) demographic complexity, (3) kinship 
organization, (4) socioeconomic development, and 
(5) external threat. His principal statistical finding 
is that the prediction of political complexity from 
social differentiation alone is almost as accurate as 
the prediction from all five independent variables 
together. J. W. Seott (U. of Toledo) and M. El- 
Assal (San Diego St. C.) supply documention for 
the point that the incidence of student protest is 
pele in multiversities than in other academic set- 
ngs. 

In their rearalysis of some “Balesian” data, J. B. 
Kadane (Carnegie-Mellon U.) and G. H. Lewis 
(Carnegie-Melion U.) find that the harmonic and 
exponential functions fit these data equally well. 
In their judgment, current explanations of the ex- 
ponential fit are wanting in cogency. R. L. Leik 
(U. of Wash.) supplies a brief commentary. In a 
long communication, J. F. Scott (U. of Calif. 
Davis) questions the adequacy of Rubin’s sample 
(ASR, October 1968, Vol. 33, No. 5, pp. 750-760) 
‘for purposes of answering the question “Do Ameri- 
can Women Marry Up 2 and Z. Rubin (Harvard ` 
U.) offers a rebuttal. 


W A continuing suggestion is that ASA produce an 
official manual of style for the guidance of both 
authors and editors. Such a manual might include 
these topics: Organization of Manuscript, Style of 
Writing, Title and Headings, Tabular Presentation, 
Preparation of Figures, Statistical Symbolism, Ref- 
erences, Art Work, and Correction of Proofs. An 
official handbook would foster a uniform and 
modern style among tke various ASA publications. 
In its successive revisions, rules found wanting 
would be discarded and replaced by more promising 
ones. If widely used, it would cut down on the 
amount of copy editing currently undertaken by 
ASA editorial staffs, So run the proposal and its 
supporting arguments. Readers holding views on 
the merits of this idea are invited te write the ASA 
Committee on Publications. we 
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ITEMS 


E In their diversity, the articles in this issue reflect 
the variety of specialties in sociology today. Their 
unity lies in their general concern with class and 
caste, as manifested in public protest, social mobil- 
ity, juvenile delinquency, racial integration, and the 
Hke. The factors causing a social disturbance to be 
viewed as public protest are considered by R. H. 
Turner (UCLA) in his ASA Presidential Address, 
delivered on September 3, 1969, in San Francisco. It 
is a trifle ironic, and it may be of historical interest 
that Turner read his paper on protest under condi- 
tions of protest. My recollection is that the stage of 
the hall where Turner was to give his address was 
“captured” by a small number (25-50) of demon- 
strators shortly before meeting time. The officers of 
ASA made no effort to recapture the stage, but 
rather retreated to another but smaller hall where 
the presidential address was presented. Professor 
Turner kindly supplied a brief memoir at our re- 
quest. We include it for the sake of the record: 


“Just as the session was to begin, about forty 
people occupied the platform. A well-known So- 
ciology Liberation Movement spokesman an- 
nounced that a memorial would be held then and 
there for Ho Chi Minh, whose death was reported 
that afternoon. Most of the “radical caucus” 
leaders and participants known to me were not 
present on the platform. After the Association 
Secretary conferred with the disrupters, we de- 
cided to shift the presidential session to another 
room, where it was held without incident after 
about one-half hour’s delay.” 


EA Two articles in this issue deal with problems of 
measurement. L. A. Goodman (U. of Chi.) pre- 
sents a method for measuring the persistence of so- 
cial status from origin to destination and applies 
that method to some survey data. He supplies a 
technical appendix for research workers. S. Lieber- 
son (U. of Wash.) gives a method for measuring 
the degree of homogeneity within a population 
when persons are characterized by qualitative attri- 
butes rather than by quantitative measures. As in 
Goodman’s article, he applies his technique to em- 
ae eae to suggest its potential utility in social 
regear 


In his essay on social factors in demographic 
statistics, W. Petersen (Ohio St. U.) shows that 
the apaprently fortuitious variations in criteria for 
classifying persons by race in Hawaii has its basis 
in identifiable social circumstances. He proposes the 
term “subnation” to designate classifications by as- 
cribed characteristics. H. Molotech (U. of Calif., 


Santa Barbara) spent two years “in the field” as a 
partidpant-observer, gathering data on’ the extent 
of racial integration in a changing local community 
in Chicago. A major conclusion is that transracial 
solidarity is likely to occur when blacks ani whites 
(1) share a deviant ideology, (2) enjoy equal occu- 
pational status and organizational usefulness, and 
(3) leck local organizational ties. 


a G. T. Slatin (UCLA) demonstrates that the ag- 
gregate correlation between delinquency and a given 
predictor variable may conceal significant variation 
among subgroup correlations based on the same two 
variakles. His study suggests that inferences drawn 
from the total correlation to subgroup cor-elations 
are stbject to the same uncertainty as inferences 
drawn from ecological correlations to total correla- 
tions. T. S. Smith (U. of Mich.) defines crystallized 
rankiregs as rankings that are fixed and not subject 
to change, and considers same of the effects to which 
“status crystallization” might be expected to give 
rise. He tests some of these expectations by means 
of election data. The similarities and differences be- 
tween symbolic interactionism and ethnomethodol- 
ogy are noted by N. K. Denzin (U, of Calif., 
Berkeley) in his article on that subject, 


a W. J. Cahnman (Rutgers U.) takes exception 
tc M. K. Slater’s conclusions on the mobility of 
American Jews (ASR, June 1969) and Slater gives 
a rebuttal. H. Perlstadt (MSU) takes issue with 
D. I. Warren’s analysis of power (ASR, Decem- 
ber 1958) and Warren rejoins. 


In -his issue, we give the names of ASR’s special 
readers for the period, June 1968 to July 1969. (At 
least ome person read and evaluated eight different 
manuscripts.) We have a dual reason for listing our 
special readers by name: (1) to make their identity 
a matter of public record, and (2) to recognize their 
contrikution to ASR and the discipline. The large 
number of special readers reflects in par: the increase 
in number of manuscripts submitted to ASR and, 
correspondingly, the necessity to augment continu- 
ally our standing core of Associate Editors by out- 
side ccnsultants. 


M The Committee on Publications is presently con- 
siderinz the desirability and feasibility of a separate 
journa. of book reviews which might replace the 
book review section of ASR. Opinions as regards 
the merits of this proposal should be forwarded to 
Professor Everett Wilson (U. of N. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill), Chairman of the Committee on pubi ge 
K.S. 
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TOWARD A MACROSOCIOLOGY OF POWER * 


Epwarp W. LEHMAN 
New York University 


This paper examines how social power as a property of macroscopic social systems differs 
from power in other types of social entities. Specifically we hypothesise that macro-power— 
as campared to micro-power—ts more likely: (1) to be a generalized rather than a particular 
capacity; (2) to have a multiple-resource base, whereas micro-power more often relies heavily 
on normative resources alone; (3) to be based on a stable, predictable attribution of power 
by alter, thus permitting more leeway for “power-plays,;” and (4) to have units specialising 
in systemic power vertically differentiated from the inter-member power network. The impli- 


cations of these four points are discussed. 


HERE is little doubt that the upsurge of 

interest in problems of power and re- 

lated phenomena stems largely from the 
renewed attention to macrosociological is- 
sues. For almost two decades social scien- 
tists have concentrated on more microscopic, 
“manageable” topics. Because of methodo- 
lagical and theoretical progress made on this 
level—and because of the pressing societal 
and international problems of our time— 
attention has now begun to shift to the study 


*I wish to acknowledge the advice and en- 
couragement of Ethna Lehman, Dennis H. Wrong, 
and Amitai Etzioni. 

1 Important recent works include: Blau (1964: 
115-142), Cartwright (1959; 1965), Clark (1967; 
1968), Dahl (1957; 1968), Danzger (1964), Emer- 
son, (1962), Etzioni (1961:3-19; 1968:313-422), 
French and Raven (1960), Gamson (1968), Kadu- 
shin (1968), March (1966), Parsons (1967a; 1967b; 
1967c), Rose (1967:43-53), Schermerhorn (1961:1~- 
52), Stinchcombe (1968:149-200), Westby (1966) 
and Wrong (1968). Slightly less recent but no less 
important!are Barnard (1938:161-184), Bierstedt 
(3950; 1954), Goldhamer and Shils (1939), Lass- 
well and Kaplan (1950), and Neumann (1950). Of 
course, the works of Max Weber remain the classics 
of the fleld: Gerth and Mills (1946:180-264) and 


_ Weber (1947:324-406). 


Unless a work is explicitly cited in the text, the 
reader may assume that the points made explicitly 
or implicitly pervade all or most of these works— 
notably the most recent ones. Especially important 
are the works of Blau (1964), Etzioni (1968), 
Gamson (1968), Parsons (1967b) and Wrong 


(1968). 
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of macroscopic questions. The purpose of this 
paper is to develop a better understanding of 
power as a property of macroscopic social 
systems—with special emphasis on total so- 
cieties. In the course of the discussion, an 
effort is made to show that macro-power has 
distinct attributes of its own and that the 
issues involved-are not simply those of micro- 
power “blown-up.” 

It is difficult to make a precise delineation 
of where the domain of microsociology ends 
and macrosociology begins. Formally, a so- 
cial system may be viewed as macroscopic 
once its constituent parts (i.e. its “mem- 
bers”) are other social systems and not indi- 
vidual actors. However, further clarity is 
provided if we examine what macrosociolo- 
gists do, as opposed to striving for a merely 
formalistic definition. In this sense, macro- 
sociology is concerned with the functioning 
of total societies, the major units which 
make up societies, and these units’ interrela- 
tions, as well as with the patterns of relations 
among societies. l 

The principal focus here is on four state- 
ments about macroscopic power and some of 
their implications, We hypothesize that 
macro-power is more likely than micro- 
power: (1) to be a generalized capacity; 
(2) to depend on more than one kind of 
resource-base, in contrast with micro-power 
which more frequently has a single resource- 
base—most commonly normative; (3) to 
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have a “crystallized” symbolic capacity 
which means that macro-power-wielders are 
more likely to be assured of a stable, pre- 
dictable attribution of power; and (4) to 
have units which specialize in systemic 
power vertically differentiated from the inter- 
member power network. 


STX ASPECTS OF ALL POWER 


As a prolegomenon to the discussion of 
these four statements, we first consider six 
universal properties of power. This is done 
to facilitate the comparison of macro- with 
micro-power and, thus, to permit better un- 
derstanding of the four hypotheses and their 
ramifications. Power is relational, intentional, 
tmpositional and potential; and it has inter- 
member and systemic capacities. 

Each of the four statements presumes that 
power is a relational phenomenon. In other 
words, power is not the property of an in- 
dividual or of a group per se; rather the 
_ term is used to designate whether an indi- 
vidual or a group is powerful or weak vis-a- 
vis some other individual or group. 

All social interaction is a process of 
mutual modification. However, we use power 
much more narrowly than merely ego’s 
capacity to modify alter’s behavior. If in- 
tended and unintended outcomes were both 
included in the definition of power, inter- 
action and power would come close to being 
synonyms rather than the latter being but 
one aspect of the former. Hence, we restrict 
our use of the term to the power-wielder’s 
chance of obtaining desired outcomes. This 
confines the notion of power to intentional 
actions. Such a definition does not preclude 
the examination of the unintended conse- 
quences of the wielding of power (e.g. how 
the exercise of power generates alienation). 

Power is tmpositional insofar as the po- 
tential wielder of power must be prepared 
to deal with resistance of others and gain 
acquiescence in the pursuit of his intended 
goals. 

Unless social scientists view power as a 
potential for future action, they must be 
satisfied with ex post facto analyses, i.e. 
the study of power as something that has 
already been exercised. Ego’s power potential 
flows from two sources which have been 
called power as a potential and the po- 
tential for power by some (Rose, 1967:47); 
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the symbolic and objective bases of power 
by others (Etzioni, 1968:338-342); and 
latent power and possible power by still 
others (Wrong, 1968:680). All three dis- 
tinctions point out that power . potential 
derives from both ego and akter: from ego 
insofar as he controls sufficient resources to 
impose his will, i.e. the resource basis of 
power; from alter insofar as alter attributes 
to ego the ability or the right to impose his 
will, ie. the symbolic basis of power. 


Resources and Symbols 


The types of resources that ego can mobil- 
ize tend to be closely linked with how he is 
able to overcome alter’s resistance and obtain 
his acquiescence. Following Etzioni and 
others,? we suggest that resources iall into 
one of three analytical categories—utili- 
tarian, coercive and normative—and that this 
classification is exhaustive. Each concrete 
application of power uses either one of these 
three types or some combination of them. 

Utilitarian resources are material rewards 
such as goods and services. On a macro- 
sociological level they include such factors 
as manpower, technical and administrative 
capabilities, economic possessions, etc. This 
type of resource tends to be most effectively 
used to overcome resistance through induce- 
ment. That is, ego gets alter to acquiesce in 
return for material resources which alter ex- 
pects will lead to a positive change in his 
situation. 

Coercive resources are those which are 
capable of doing violence to alter’s body or 


2 We here seek to reconcile the approaches of 
Etzioni (1961) and Gamson (1968). Etzioni gen- 
erates a typology of resources (or “assets”) in order 
to generate three analytically pure kinds of power. 
Gamson offers a classification of “influence” which 
in the last analysis heavily stresses the behavior- 
outcomes desired by the power (ie., “influence”) 
wielder. His classifications of inducement, constraint 
and persuasion are close approximations of Etzioni’s 
categories of utilitarian, coercive and normative as- 
sets and power. Thus we offer a series of classifica- 
tions which tries to link resources with modes of 
acquiescence. It is worth noting that the Gamson 
categories themselves represent an effort to clarify 
and to condense the Parsonian typology of social 
control (Parsons, 1967b). 

For similar classifications see: Boulding (1953: 
xxi); Commons (1957:47-64), Deutsch (1953: 
218), Janowitz (1960:258), Neumann (1950), and 
Westby (1966). 


MACRO-POWER 


psyche. Examples from the microsociological 
level are guns, whips, knives, etc. On the 
macrosociological level coercive resources in- 
clude weapon stockpiles, military mstalla- 
tions, military and paramilitary manpower, 
the police, etc. Coercive resources are usually 
most effectively utilized when constraint is 
the desired modification of behavior. Con- 
straint, as opposed to inducement, refers to 
adding new disadvantages to alter’s situation 
' in order to severely limit—-and perhaps to 
entirely eliminate—alter’s capacity for choice 
in his encounter with ego’s power. 

Normative resources are symbols, the pri- 
mary significance of which is that they point 
to shared values, beliefs, and sentiments, 
ratker than to material rewards or physical 
threats. The most universal normative re- 
sources are the symbols of prestige, esteem, 
love, and acceptance. The threat of excom- 
munication by the papacy, a government’s 
capacity to create and control knowledge, 
and the President’s special access to the 
mass media are illustrations of normative 
resources in macro-systems. Normative re- 
sources tend to be most effective for over- 
coming resistance via persuaston, i.e. in gain- 
ing alter’s acquiescence by changing his 
intentions rather than his situation. In other 
words, they are used to change alter’s disposi- 
tions and/or preferences, and not just to 
have him “go along.” 

What distinguishes the symbolic or at- 
tributive basis for power from the preceding 
“objective” bases? Wrong sheds considerable 
light in this area when he states: 


If an actor is believed to be powerful, ¿f he 
knows that others hold such a belief, and #f 
he encourages it... then he truly has power 
and his power has indeed been conferred upon 
him by the attributions, perhaps initially 
without foundation, of others (1968:679). 


In other words, the symbolic capacity for 
power derives from alter’s attribution of a 
reputation for power onto ego. This attribu- 
tion occurs because ego’s “gestures” of power 
or claims to the right to exercise power seem 
credible and/or because alter believes ego 
possesses suficient resources to impose his 
will against resistance. 

At times ego may obtain alter’s acquies- 
cence solely on the basis of his reputation 
for power. Thus he may be able to realize his 
will without any expenditures from his re- 
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source-stockpile. If ego seeks deliberately to 
reach his intended end and to neutralize 
resistance in this way, he is engaging in 
“power plays” or “bluffing.” § Even parents 
are at times successful in such “bluffmg” be- 
havior. On rare occasions, for example, they 
can get the children to finish dinner, to turn 
off the T.V., and even to go to bed on time 
because their offsprings feel that sometimes 
mother and father indeed “know best”—.e. 
that they are privy to some special esoteric 
knowledge and skills. 

Both the symbolic capacity for power and 
the normative resources are “subjective” and 
based on “shared meanings” rather than on 
the allocation of material objects. In a sense 
ego can “use” both in his effort to wield 
power. However, the symbolic capacity for 
power tends to point to aspects of “shared 
meanings” over which ego exercises relatively 
less effective control in a specific situation, 
while normative resources are those symbols 
which ego controls and can successfully 
manipulate and “spend.” Hence, the sym- 
bolic capacity is more likely to be a “given” 
—i.e. a condition of the situation—and nor- 
mative resources are more likely to represen, 
means at ego’s disposal.. 


Inter-Member and Systemic Power 


Although we have said that power is rela- 
tional, it must be regarded not only as the 
ability of one actor to attain superordination 
over others but also this capacity to affect the 
state of the system irrespective of other 
particular members or other particular net- 
works of members. Nor is this capacity to 
modify or change the system merely the un- 
intended consequence of inter-member 
power relations. Rather any non-reductiontst 
analysis of power must consider the capacity 
to set, pursue and implement goals for the 
system as a whole. 

This latter aspect of power is its systemic 
component. Without such a capacity social 
units could not learn from the past or plan 
their futures. Zn tts systemic form, power 
refers to the capacity of some unit acting 


8 This topic on the macro-level has been most 
extensively analyzed by Thomas Schelling (1963; 
1966). In a recent work, Etzioni (1968:338-342) bas 
dealt with the same phenomenon and called it the 
“poker face” of power. 
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as an agent of the system to overcome the 
resistance of system members in setting, 
pursuing and implementing collective goals. 
This capacity is just as applicable on the 
micro-level (e.g. “Doc’s” directing the ac- 
tivities of the Norton Street Gang m Whyte’s 
Street Corner Society) as on the macro-level. 

Acceptance of the fact that power has a 
supra-membership dimension does not dimin- 
ish the importance of power as an inter- 
member capacity. In its inter-member form, 
the study of power relations focuses primarily 
on the competition over the allocation of 
scarce resources in a system. Unequal con- 
trol of resources is a major basis of success 
in such inter-member struggles, and it also 
provides the basis for greater and greater 
slanting in the distributive process and 
consequently of greater and greater inequal- 
ity In power (Lenski, 1966). As in the case 
of systemic power, inter-member power is 
present both in the micro-systems and in 
the macro-systems. 


FOUR CORRELATES OF MACRO-POWER 


_ 1. Generalized Capacity 


Power as a universal phenomenon is based 
on a capacity to impose one’s will on another 
in the pursuit of an intended end. On the 
microsociological level this abililty is more 
likely to be relatively “specific,” i.e. power is 
less likely to be institutionalized and more 
likely to involve exercises outside of formal- 
ized positions for random or unspecified is- 
sues. On the macrosociological plane, power 
is more commonly a generalized capacity; 
i.e., a given power-wielder can exercise one 
or more kinds of power, at specified and re- 
current intervals and within clearly pre- 
scribed sectors in such a way that system 
members are able to anticipate his power- 
behavior with a relatively high degree of 
predsctabiusty. The exercise of power is more 
predictable in macrosystems because the 
major “power-centers” tend to be séructur- 
ally differentiated and institutionalizsed social 
entities which are to some degree independent 
of the concrete human beings within them 
at any one time. Macroscopic power thus 
‘emerges as a generalized capacity because 
certain social positions and collectivities are 
seen as having a legitimate right to exercise 
power as well as to have stable, regularly 
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patterned access fo certain resources. For 
instance, because of this predictability, a 
confrontation (i.e. £ “power play”) between 
the Federal Government and “ Big Steel” over 
“inflationary” price rises does not become 
an anomic struggle-to-the-death. This is due 
largely to the fact that both sides not only 
share a common definition of what the 
other’s “rights” are—and hence what the 
legitimate boundaries of the contest are to 
be—-but also each has a pretty sound idea 
of what resources its adversary can bring to 
bear in the encounter. 

The statements ebout macro-power as a 
generalized capacity are probability state- 
ments; i.e. power is more likely to be a 
generalized capacity on the macro- than on 
the micro-level, but not always. We do not 
deny that there are institutionalized power 
statuses on the micro-leyel—such as that of 
father in the family—or that many micro- 
power wielders exercise repeated power in a 
plurality of sectors of behavior—as witnessed 
by the aforementioned “Doc” in the Norton 
Street Gang. Nevertheless, micro-power stat- 
uses are less likely to be mstitutionalized; 
they are more open to the wider expression 
of individual styles of role performances 
(e.g. there is more variability in how Ameri- 
can fathers act than how American Presidents 
perform), and kence much more of the 
variance tn these rcle performances can be 
accounted for by purely situational factors 
ard personality factors rather than by insti- 
tutional ones. In other words, institutionali- 
zation tends to prov:de those involved in the 
exercise of power an the macro-level with 
far greater predictability in relationships 
than in microscopic systems. 


2. Multiple Resources Bases 


The stress on the study of power in micro- 
systems (e.g. smal] groups) tends to focus 
on the importance >f “leadership” for ob- 
taming effective compliance. That is, the 
effective power-wielder in these situations 
is the man who can mobilize normative re- 
sources—deriving especially from “personal 
qualities”—and skillfully dispense such sym- 
bols as praise, ridicule, encouragement, etc. 
In many micro-systems, such as friendship 
groups, membership is genuinely voluntary. 
If a power-wielder attempted regularly to 
constrain or induce members (i.e., use coer- 
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cive or utilitarian resources) rather than 
persuade them (i.e., use normative resources) 
he would soon find the desire to “belong” 
declining. In addition, many micro-systems, 
such as the nuclear family, are characterized 
by the primacy of positive expressive bonds. 
For such relationships, the major medium of 
exchange tends to be normative resources. 
However, the more macroscopic soctal untis 
are, the less likely they are based exclusively 
on voluntary membership and/or positive 
expressive bonds, and hence the less likely 
normative resources alone will be suficient 
to nsure acquiescence. For example, when 
Kirg Constantine sought to rally support 
against the Greek military junta late in 
1967, he relied almost entirely on the nor- 
mative resources of the monarchy to sway 
doubtful political and military elements. His 
counter-coup failed in the face of the junta’s 
control over the armed forces and the radio, 
and he was forced into exile. 

Thus a factor promoting the need for a 
multiple resource-base in macro-systems 
stems from the fact that often power-wielders 
may not want to control all members in the 
same way; they may want to induce some, 
constrain others, and persuade still others. 
In part, this is because power-wielders in 
macroscopic units are more likely to have 
multiple goals which call for a variety of 
types of control and/or which apply to 
different parts of the membership. But it is 
at least as likely to be due to the fact that 
to implement any specific goal often requires 
different behavior modifications in various 
segments of the population. For example, a 
victorious revolutionary movement seeking 
to solidify its position might try to induce 
the workers to go along by offering higher 
benefits and pay, as well as improved working 
conditions; it might constrain leaders of 
opposition political parties using imprison- 
ment, exile, and even execution; and finally 
it might attempt to persuade the intellectuals 
to support their cause via ideological or 
value-oriented appeals. 

However, mixing different kinds of re- 
sources to bring different types of power to 
bear on the same persons at the same time 
may lead to confusion and the washing out 
of effective control; i.e., if a particular power- 
wielder is to optimize his chances for over- 
coming resistance to his goals, he must 
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decide how he wishes to modify the behavior 
of a specific group—either to induce, con- 
strain, or persuade them—and then give 
primacy (although not necessarily exclusive 
reliance) to mobilization of utilitarian, coer- 
cive, or normative resources (Etzioni, 1961: 
6-8). 

On the other hand, there may be situations 
in which a power-wielder may feel the need 
to mix his resources. For example, the gov- 
ernment may seek to contro] rioting and 
other violence in our urban ghettos by means 
of coercive resources, but at the same time 
it also may seek to elicit the commitment of 
ghetto dwellers by persuading them via nor- 
mative resources (e.g. inculcating shared 
values) and by inducing them to comply 
through the offering of utilitarian rewards 
(e.g. jobs). In order for constraint, persua- 
sion, and inducement not to cancel each 
other out, it seems advisable to differentiate 
structurally control of the various resource- 
bases. That is, by centering coercive power 
in the police, one focuses the antipathy of 
the ghetto on them. At the same time agen- 
cies with other resource-bases, because they 
are not burdened with the hostility associated 
with police powers, may be able to operate 
effectively to persuade and induce ghetto 
residents. Similarly, persuasion and induce- 
ment are also more effectively pursued if 
their activities are structurally segregated. 
For mstance, persuasion may be best carried 
out by churches, voluntary associations, etc. 
based in the ghetto. On the other hand, the 
problem of dispensing the utilitarian re- 
sources necessary for inducement seems to 
require greater technical and administrative 
capacities, while at the same time promoting 
greater alienation than the manipulation of 
normative resources; thus, it probably can 
be carried out more effectively by external 
(public and private) social service agencies. 


3. Crystallization of the Symbolic Capac- 
tty and “Power Plays” l 


We here consider why the analytic distinc- 
tion between the symbolic capacity for power 
and the resource-induced potential for 
power becomes so important on the macro- 
sociological level. While the attribution of 
power by alter to ego in micro-situations is 
more likely to rest on noninstitutionalized, 
inter-personal, idiosyncratic factors, on the 
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macro-level the reputation for power derives 
more from the acceptance of shared cultural 
definitions. Of all the items on the social and 
symbolic landscape, culture changes so little 
over the short-run that Parsons and Smelser 
have compared it by analogy to a computer 
program; i.e. it provides the basic patterns 
in terms of which all social system processes 
and changes take place without itself chang- 
ing (Parsons and Smelser, 1956:69-70). The 
political segment of the shared culture de- 
fines who (i.e. what positions) may exercise 
what kinds of power, when and in what 
sectors. For Americans much of the political 
culture is embedded in the Constitution. 
However, for other societies (e.g. France) 
the common political culture is far more 
tenuous and nebulous, and the turnover in 
constitutions indicates that such documents 
are part of the on-going political struggle 
rather than the underlying shared sets of 
meanings. 

Therefore, institutionalized general and 
political cultures provide macroscopic social 
systems with stable, inter-subjective bases 
for the attribution of power by which power- 
wielders are provided with a “zone of indif- 
ference” that does not exist so frequently in 
micro-systems (Barnard, 1938:167-171; 
185-199). Each exercise of power does not 
necessarily require the legitimation of the 
right to office, to control certain resources, 
or to intervene in prescribed sectors of social 
activity. This opens the system to far more 
regular involvement in “bluffing” or “power 
play” behavior. A macro-power-wielder, on 
the basis of a relatively stable attribution of 
power, can frequently obtain acquiescence 
without spending actual resources; i.e., by 
merely making threats or promises which 
seem credible because they emanate from an 
institutionalized power-center, he can neu- 
iralize the resistance of other system mem- 
bers. These threats or promises are premised 
on the assumption that the wielder can and 
has the right to “follow through” by mobiliz- 
ing the resources at his disposal. Hence, 
“power plays” can increase the effectiveness 
of a power-wielder by providing him with 
greater flexibility and discretion in the utili- 
zation of his resources. 

The analogy between this type of behavior 
and the banking system has been made by 
several commentators (see especially 
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Deutsch, 1963: 120-124; Parsons, 1967a, 
-967b; and Gamson, 1968:108-109}. If all 
Cepositors descended on the banks at once, 
cur economic system would be badly shaken. 
<ince they can reasonably be expected not to 
co so, banks can “use” money (e.g. grant 
leans), as if they had it safely on the premises, | 
vhen in fact they kave only a small fraction 
of their holdings safely in the vaults. The 
practice permits the banking system to 
generate new wealth. It has been suggested 
that successful “power plays” expand the 
power capacities of macro-power-wielders 
im much the same way—i.e. by “investing” 
their reputations via “power plays.” 

However, to maintain credibility, “power 
p ays” occasionally must be backed up with 
tke expenditure of resources. A nation that 
adopts a blustering military posture but 
“Dacks down” in each crisis will soon be ig- 
nered. A political party that consistently 
fails in its promise oi massive expenditures to 
fight poverty will ultimately lose support 
anong the underprivileged. A pope who 
hizhly values theological orthodoxy among 
Catholics must ultimately use excommunica- 
tion against some dissidents or face the 
erosion of papal authority. This may lead to 
th= depletion of resources, but the principal 
danger here lies in escalation. That is, if the 
pawer-wielder’s opponents “call” his threats 
or promises somewhat regularly, he may have 
to spend more and more units of resources 
for each new validetion of his credibility. 
TLis phenomenon is to the power-sector what 
inflation is in the economic realms. On the 
international political scene, escalation can 
lead to an all-out war which no one really 
wants. Within religious organizations it can 
lead to schism; and in national politics it 
can lead to alienation of supporters. 

All other things being equal, the micro- 
power-wielder will find it easier to come up 
with the requisite resources if his “bluff is 
cal ed” in part because the user of power 
in a microscopic system is more able to 
convert the symbokc capacity for power 
inta a particular type of resource, Previously 
we have said that the symbolic capacity for 
porer on the macro-level is more likely to 
depend in large part on the legitimacy at- 
trikuted to institutions, structures, and posi- 
tiors via shared cultural patterns; and that 
the symbolic capacity in the micro-level is 
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more likely to stem from non-institutional- 
ized, inter-personal factors. It is highly un- 
likely that the steady, relatively unchanging 
input of legitimacy to the on-going system is 
a particularly good mechanism for expanding 
the size of any kind of resource base. It 
merely provides definitions of and moral 
approval for what the appropriate resources 
are to be. On the other hand, attributions of 
special qualities to particular individuals or 
groups, srrespectsve of their formal positions 
—e.g. that they are smarter, more loving, 
holier, etc.-—may directly enhance their abil- 
tty to dispense love, acceptance, approval 
and esteem; t.e. they may be able immedi- 
ately or more directly to convert this form of 
symbolic capactty into normative resources. 

This does not imply that personal attribu- 
tions are never made on the macro-level; 
ie, that only positional attributions of 
power are made. For example, the election 
of one candidate over another, or the popu- 
larity of a particular administration, can be 
looked upon as personal attributions of 
power. Nevertheless in macro-systems sev- 
eral other factors must intervene before such 
popularity can be translated into new nor- 
mative resources. For example, in the U.S., 
a President may find it difficult to translate 
his popularity in public opinion polls into 
the capacity to persuade Congress to act on 
his program. In Europe, by way of contrast, 
a popular prime minister can threaten to 
dissolve parliament and thereby increase his 
legislative voting strength if his programs 
are not enacted. Therefore, the ability to 
convert the symbolic capacity for power 
based on personal attributes into normative 
resaurces in macro-systems varies according 
to the prevailing institutions and structures, 
and thus is not so “automatic” as on the 
micro-level, 

A second reason why power wielders in 
microscopic social systems face less difficulty 
when “power plays” are “called” stems from 
the fact that micro-power relies relatively 
more heavily (if not exclusively) on norma- 
tive resources. Therefore, if the wielder is 
“called,” he is likely to be asked only to 
preduce symbols especially those pertaining 
to love, acceptance, approval or esteem. Since 
the attribution of power on the micro-level 
is more likely to be translated into normative 
resources, the stresses associated with the 
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“calling” of “power plays” would seem thus 
to be less common. By contrast, macro- 
power wielders are doubly disadvantaged: 
They are less able to turn symbolic capactties 
into normative resources. And, because they 
tend to rely more on multi-resource-bases, 
even if they could convert symbolic capacities 
into normative resources, tt would not help 
them in those frequent instances when they 
are asked to put their coercive or utilitarian 
resources on the line. For example, the moral 
support the Dubcek regime received before 
and after the August, 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia obviously strengthened its 
hand in dealings with the Soviet invaders— 
but it clearly was no substitute for the mili- 
tary and economic resources the Russians had 
at their disposal. 

Power-wielders, regardless of system-level, 
generally are more loath to “put up” mate- 
rial and physical (i.e. utilitarian and coer- 
cive) resources because they may not really 
possess them——or perhaps more importantly, 
because expenditure of such resources ir- 
revocably entails a depletion of existing 
stockpiles, however temporary. Since macro- 
power is more frequently dependent on such 
resources, the problem is especially germane 
in this area. A benefit of relying heavily on 
normative resources (as micro-power wield- 
ers are more able to do) is that their symbolic 
nature does not necessarily mean that utili- 
zation results in depletion. In fact, judicious 
mobilization of normative resources may in- 
crease the personal attribution of power 
which in turn may actually increase the 
store of such assets. 

4. The Differentiation of Systemic and 
Inter-Member Power 

The distinction between the symbolic ca- 
pacity for power and the potentiality for 
power based on resources is not the only 
one that takes on greater “reality” in large- 
scale systems. The systemic aspect of power 
and its inter-member capacity also must be 
distinguished as separate entities in macro- 
scopic analysis. Moreover, the structural 
differentiation that takes place between units 
concerned with systemic power and those 
involved in inter-member power is not a 
“horizontal” division of labor; rather it is 
vertical in the sense that macroscopic social 
systems tend to develop additional levels 
which deal with activities for which there 
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are no functionally specialized units in 
micro-systems and which tend to set limits 
on the lower level structures. 

Although both systemic power and inter- 
member power are in the domain of macro- 
system analysis, systemic power is the more 
explicitly macrosociological of the two phe- 
nomena because only when one leaves the 
purely microscopic realm do units specializ- 
ing in systemic power become structurally 
differentiated from the inter-member power 
network. Systemic power is also more macro- 
sociological because units specialized in it 
are vertically differentiated so that they form 
levels whose decision-making and power 
capabilities place limits on the variability 
of attributes and behaviors (including those 
linked to power) of the member units. 

As a general rule, the number of different 
structural levels that a sociological analyst 
can discern is greater for macro-systems 
than for micro-systems. A complete charac- 
terization of most social systems must take 
into account the fact that they are “nested” 
in more encompassing ones (i.e. “supra- 
systems”) and themselves contain less en- 
compassing ones (i.e, “sub-systems”). To put 
it differently, it seems fruitful to view social 
systems as a set of “Chinese nesting boxes” 
in which smaller units are encompassed by 
larger ones in the sense that the attributes 
and behaviors of the larger ones put limita- 
tions on the variance of attributes and 
behaviors in smaller ones. In addition, in 
macro-systems these differences in level are 
not only more plentiful but more visible. 
For micro-systems (e.g. small groups) dif- 
ferences in level are almost invariably ana- 
lytic contructs imposed by the observer, 
while for macro-systems they are more 
likely to portray observable social configura- 
tions, e.g. the differences among local, state, 
and federal government. 

Thus maintenance of the conceptual dis- 
tinction between systemic and inter-member 
power sharpens one’s ability to interpret 
social phenomena even on the small group 
level, but, in small face-to-face relationships, 
the concrete acts of setting, pursuing and 
implementing group goals are not likely to 
be observationally separated from acts con- 
cerned with the allocation of available re- 
sources. For instance, it is frequently difficult, 
if not impossible, to tell when parents are 
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using love to socialize their children and 
when this symbol is just being distributed as 
an end-in-itself. 

On the other hand, as we begin to move 
from the small group level to the societal level 
of analysis, social units emerze which special- 
ize in the exercise of power in the name 
of the system as to a whole. The activities 
of these units become observationally dis- 
tinguishable from the networks of inter- 
member power and hence limit the variabil- 
ity in the exercise of such power. 

Immediately beyond the level of small, 
face-to-face relationships, the structural sep- 
aration of systemic and inter-member power 
is probably found first as a regular phenome- 
non in complex organizations. For instance, 
in an industrial organization an observer 
has little difficulty in distinguishing the com- 
petition for budgetary allocations between, 
let us say, the public relations and the pro- 
duction departments and from those charged 
with administering the organization as a 
whole. Herbert A. Simon was perhaps the 
first analyst who systematically explicated 
the fact that organizations are based on not 
one but two modes of specialization—a hori- 
zontal and a vertical type. In addition to 
recognizing the traditional division of labor 
according to particular tasks (i.e. horizontal 
specialization), he also pointed to a vertical 
specialization in which the division of labor 
is based more on power than on work, i.e. 
where jobs have more to do with decision- 
making and less to do with the performance 
of concrete work tasks (Simon, 1957). 

On the basis of Simon’s insight, it is clear 
that most organizations acquire specialized 
administrative structures which are in a 
superordinate position vis-a-vis the members 
(e.g. individuals, departments, etc.) and 
that these have superior power so that deci- 
sions lead to control of members’ behavior 
in the pursuit of some collective goal(s).4 


4 This is not meant as a definitive theoretical 
statement on power and decision-making in complex 
organizations. Missing, for example, is the observa- 
tion made by several authors that wielders of 
systemic power in organizations are to varying 
degrees dependent on other members. This in turn 
opens the door for extensive bargaining processes 
and the formation of coalitions not only among the 
inter-member power units but also between some of 
the members and the systemic power center. See, 
for instance, Cyert and March (1963:especially 27- 
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Even religious organizations which have in- 
tense ideological commitments to the primacy 
of inter-member power—i.e. the autonomy 
of individual congregations—tend to develop 
superordinate administrative structures, 
which gradually acquire a relatively inde- 
pendent resource-base, greater control over 
intra-congregational activities, and an in- 
creased capacity to set denomination-wide 
policies (Harrison, 1959). 

The behavior of complex organizations 
suggests the hypothesis that, all other things 
being equal, one key factor determining the 
capacity of a social system to set, pursue, 
and implement collective goals ts the degree 
to which the system has a vertically differen- 
tiated unst exercising systemic power. Since 
complex organizations, compared to other 
social systems (both large and small), are 
relatively rationally-structured units for the 
pursuit of specific goals, it probably is no 
accident that these units have most consis- 
tently displayed such a vertical division of 
power. Societies, on the other hand, vary 
widely in the degree to which this vertical 
specialization has occurred. Generally, mod- 
ern industrialized societies are more likely 
to have differentiated systemic power units 
than earlier ones. However, among the latter 
there is also considerable variation; e.g. 
imperial China at its height was stronger in 
this regard than European feudal societies. 

What we have called systemic power is in 
the societal realm a close approximation of 
what Parsons has called polstical power. ‘The 
organs of government in societies which have 
developed social units specializing in political 
(i.e. systemic) power are most commonly 
referred to as the state. However, even in 
societies with structurally differentiated and 
powerful states, inter-member power still 
tends to be an important factor. Some critics 


34) and Thompson (1967:30-36; and especially 132- 
143°. Thompson specifically builds his work on the 
formulation by Emerson (1962) that power and 
dependence are reciprocal properties and that power 
relations necessarily entall inter-dependence. 
These insights of coalition theory may also be 
extremely useful for the analysis of social units that 
are even more macroscopic than complex organiza- 
tions. They tend toward reductionism only if 
systemic power is presumed a priori to be an 
“empty shell,” which merely reflects inter-member 
power relations—~—a pitfall that Cyert, March, 
Thompson and Emerson seem carefully to avoid. 
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of modern capitalist society have gone so 
far as to suggest that the units concerned 
with political power are merely the reflection 
or the tools of inter-member power relations 
(Mills, 1956 and Domhoff, 1967). Some of 
the “Pluralist” opponents of such a “Power 
Elite” approach offer models which differ 
not in all their view of systemic power but 
only in how imter-member power is dis- 
tributed. (See, for example, Riesman, 1950: 
254-255 and 266).5 On the other hand, 
theorists of totalitarian society argue that 
the modern totalitarian regime so controls 
ongoing societal processes that inter-member 
power is largely irrelevant. (Friedrich and 
Brezezinski, 1965; Arendt, 1966). 

Our own position (by no means unique) 
is that the specific association within any 
society among units concerned with political 
power and those concerned with inter-mem- 
ber power remains a question for empirical 
research. It is unlikely that in most advanced 
societies the state is merely the reflection 
of the inter-member power relations. It is 
equally unlikely that in such societies the 
state can permanently control the members 
enough to negate the importance of all inter- 
member power. Moreover, we must also 
consider the possibility that the state at 
times may be just another competitor in 
purely inter-member power struggles. Insofar 
as actors in their positions of political author- 
ity develop exclusively self-interested orien- 
tations (as opposed to system-oriented ones) 
and governmental organs build-up certain 
vested interests of their own, the state must 
be viewed as enmeshed in both political (i.e. 
systemic) power and the inter-member power 
nexus. In any event, it seems extremely im- 
probable, given the complexities of modern 
societal life, that inter-member power can 
automatically be translated into political 
power or vice versa. 

A crucial factor in linking political power 
and inter-member power is the phenomenon 
Parsons has called influence. It refers to 
processes whereby inter-member power- 
wielders convert their power into political 
power (Parsons, 1967a). In light of this 


5 Naturally, all pluralist theories are not so in- 
herently reductionist. Some are the societal counter- 
parts of the organizational coalition theories (See 
note 4), For example, see Dahl (1961), Lindblom 
(1965), and Truman (1953). 
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terminology, the advocates of the “Power 
Elite” image of American society are hypoth- 
esizing that the military-industrial complex 
has excessively high influence; i.e. its societal 
situation gives it special advantages for turn- 
ing inter-member power into political power 
and thus for controlling governmental de- 
cision-making. Analytically, influence is an 
upward process because it concerns how the 
interaction among members shapes the ac- 
tions of the state. The comparable down- 
ward process is soctal control, i.e. the degree 
to which the state can use political power 
to regulate inter-member power.® The Soviet 
Union under Stalin represents a situation in 
which the state (perhaps more accurately the 
Party) made inter-member power largely 
irrelevant because of the scope and intensity 
of its social control of member units. 

Earlier we noted that the “power play” 
behavior tends to be a more recurrent phe- 
nomenon on the macrosociological scene. As 
a result, the need for a predictable resource- 
backing to make “power plays” credible is 
especially important in societies and other 
macro-systems. The questions of resource- 
backing is particularly crucial in societies 
because of the modern state’s relative monop- 
oly on the means of violence. Does thts sug- 
gest that, despite the states multi-resource 
base, political (i.e. systemic) “power plays” 
must have some “ultimate” backing in coer- 
cive resources? That is, when political “power 
plays” are “called,” must they be “cashed 
in” in-terms of the use of violence in much 
the same way as it has been supposed that 
the gold standard provides backing for cur- 
rency (Parsons, 1967c)? 

It seems to us that the answer to this 
question is “yes”. To imagine a modern 
society in which there is no coercion is 
utopian. For the state to maintain credibility 


6 Our utilization of the concepts of d#fluence and 
social control comes close to how Gamson (1968: 
2~19) employs the same terms. However, Gamson 
apparently feels the phenomena we have called 
intermember power and systemic power are implied 
by these categories. Therefore, he does not make a 
separate set of distinctions. We, on the other hand, 
are of the opinion that keeping the influence-social 
control distinction separate from the inter-member- 
systemic one has potential theoretical and research 
benefits. Dennis Wrong, in a personal communica- 
tion, has suggested that the term “social control” 
may have too broad a connotation and that “im- 
perative control” might be a more precise term. 
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for setting, pursuing, and implementing so- 
cietal goals, it must have the capacity to 
“fall back” on force as a last resort. Given 
the multiplicity of different groups and dif- 
ferent group interests in most modern so- 
cleties, the state is unlikely to be able to 
persuade or induce all members at all times. 
Unless st possesses the capability of con- 
straining resistant members who refuse to 
“go along”, the stcte may find its ability as 
a goal-attainer severely limited. We do not 
argue that the state ought to maximize its 
use or threat of force. In fact, states which 
rely less on violence are more likely to be 
effective and stable than those which must 
or prefer to put greater stress on coercion. 
Nevertheless, no regime can depend solely 
on cultural definitions and on utilitarian and 
normative resourc2s, although these are 
preferable and prabably less expensive ways 
of developing the attribution of power and 
the acquiescence to commands. 

Although the wielders of political power 
in societies are likely to need the ultimate 
backing of coercive resources, inter-member 
power relations do not. We can find no com- 
pelling argument for the applicability of the 
concept of ultimate backing to this power 
capacity; i.e. tf ts unlikely that the analogy 
between power-backing and gold is relevant 
in the inter-member power realm. However, 
if any one tvpe of material resource is used 
more often as backing for inter-member 
“power plays,” it is probably utilitarian, be- 
cause these resources are more likely to be 
sought after since they are more often the 
means of direct gratification rather than 
coercive resources (which provide means for 
generating deprivations). In addition, utili- 
tarian resources are probably stressed in 
inter-member power struggles because the 
stete tends to monopolize the coercive ones. 
As a consequence, in the competition over 
material resources among societal members, 
utilitarian resources commonly are both the 
principal weapon (i.e. the most frequently 
employed material resource-backing) and 
the most sought-after prize of the struggle. 

The debate between Marxists and mem- 
bers of the Elitist school (e.g. Pareto, 
Mosca) over whether an economic factor or 
force is the ultimate basis of societal control 
can be clarified in ight of this last point. 
Marxists have been fundamentally concerned 
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with inter-member power to the exclusion 
of the state and thus have stressed economic 
(i.e. utilitarian) resources. The Elitist school 
has been much more concerned with po- 
litical power and consequently has empha- 
sized effective utilization of the means of 
violence. 

A final factor which distinguishes systemic 
or political power from inter-member power 
is the mode of organization. The exigencies 
of effectively setting, pursuing, and imple- 
menting societal goals require that political 
power be hierarchically organized. True, in 
mest of recorded human history, inter- 
member power has been distributed at least 
as unequally, if not more unequally, than 
political power. But, there seems to be not 
a few compelling reasons for reducing inter- 
member power differentials; these include: 
the redution of alienation and of differentials 
in influence (i.e. the capacity to convert 
inter-member power into political power), 
the increase in political participation, and 
consequently, the strengthening of demo- 
cratic society. In other words, the realistic 
promotion of equality in society should focus 
on the advancement of parity among mem- 
bers and the equalization of access to po- 
litical power, rather than trying to organize 
political power in some non-hierarchic way. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


All power is relational, intentional, imposi- 
tional, and potential. It is potential because: 
(1) it is based on a symbolic attribution of 
power by alter to ego; and (2) it depends 
on ego’s control over utilitarian, coercive 
and/or normative resources with which he 
can induce, constrain, and/or persuade alter. 
All power has an inter-member component 
and a systemic component. The former 
focuses on the competition for the relatively 
scarce resources in the system. The latter 
involves power as a capacity to set, pursue 
and implement goals for the entire system. 

In macro-systems the potentiality for 
power is more likely to become a generalized 
capacity because the shared general and po- 
litical cultures provide legitimacy for key 
institutions, structures and positions, as well 
as for the patterns of allocation of scarce 
resources. 

Macro-power is more likely to be based 
on some combination of utilitarian, coercive, 
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and normative resources, while micro-power 
wielders are more likely to rely heavily on 
normative resources alone. 

On the macrosociological level, the analytic 
distinction between the symbolic capacity 
for power and its resource-base takes greater 
sociocultural “reality.” Awareness of the dis- 
tinction allows one to understand why “power 
plays” are a more recurrent phenomenon in 
macro-systems as well as some of the pitfalls 
of such behavior. 

Finally, since systemic power represents 
macro-power par excellence, units specializ- 
ing in systemic power become vertically dif- 
ferentiated only in more macroscopic sys- 
tems, and in such a way they optimize two 
potential capabilities: (1) the effective 
setting, pursuing, and implementing of collec- 
tive goals; and (2) the ability to restrict the 
exercise of mere inter-member power. Efforts 
to convert inter-member power to systemic 
power (i.e. in society, to political power) are 
called influence; reverse processes are called 
soctal control. In most societies, the ultimate 
backing for systemic “power plays” are coer- 
cive resources, the most common (but not 
“ultimate’) backing for inter-member 
“power plays” lies with utilitarian resources. 
Systemic power to be used effectively must 
be hierarchically organized. On the other 
hand, if our general goal is a social democ- 
racy, the inter-member power pyramid in 
all societies still needs considerable flattening. 
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Technological development leads to new forms of primary group structure. It demands dif- 
erential mobility which makes traditional primary groups hard to maintain. However, it also 
provides mechanisms which permit new types of primary groups. Thus, contacts among ex- 
tended family kin can be maintained despite breaks in face-to-face contact; neighborhoods can 
exist despite rapid membership turnover; and friendships can continue despite both of these 
problems. This is possible because technology permits rapid communication over distance and 
rapid group indoctrination. It is hypothesised that because of differences in structure, neighbors 
can best handle immediate emergencies; kin, long term commitments; and friends, hetero- 
geneity. Data from Hungary and U.S.A. are used to ilustrate the point. 


INTRODUCTION 


given in sociology to a theoretical 

statement on the variety of “primary” 
group structures and their differential func- 
tion in an industrial society. We would like 
to suggest that under the impact of modern 
industrial society primary group structures 
tend to assume a variety of structural forms. 


Ue recently, little attention has been 


+ We would like to acknowledge the aid of the 
Ford Foundation which permitted the two investi- 
gators to come together as part of their program of 
training. The Foundation is not, however, in any 
way responsible for the point of view taken here. 
We would also like to acknowledge the thoughtful 
comments of Irwin Epstein, Phillip Fellin and Tony 
Tripodi. 

2 Goode (1963:1-86) points out that because of 
the many diverse kinds of pre-industrial societies 
and common pressures for industrialization, the 
historical trends may look quite different for each 
of them. Japan had a decreasing rate of divorce 
with industrialization while the United States had 
an increasing one because pre-industrial Japan had 
high rates of divorce and the US. didn’t. The 
analysis in this paper assumes “Western” type 
societies. 


Furthermore, these different structures can 
handle different types of tasks more effec- 
tively. We shall attempt to illustrate this 
argument from comparative data gathered 
in Detroit and in two cities in Hungary. We 
shall confine our discussion to three types of 
primary groups—kinship ties, neighbors, and 
friends, and use Cooley’s (1955) terminology 
(viz.: face to face, permanent, affective, non- 
instrumental, and diffused) for primary 
groups, rather than Parson’s equally useful 
pattern variables (particularistic, collective, 
diffused, affective and ascribed). 

Until the late 1940’s many sociologists had 
adopted the point of view that there was 
little need to study primary groups in modern 
industrial society because primary groups 
were doomed (Tonnies, 1940: Wirth, 1957: 
Simmel, 1957). The theoretical bases for this 
orientation were (1) industrial bureaucratic 
organizations were more effective than pri- 
mary groups in achieving most goals, and 
(2) they required social conditions which 
were antithetical to primary groups. One of 
the major conditions so required was the 
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-need for primary group members to engage in 
differential geographical and occupational 
mobility. In the late 1940’s, Parsons suggested 
the “isolated nuclear family” as a very 
special kmd of primary group that could 
meet the conditions of urban society and 
avoid the problems of differential mobility. 
It did this by having one member in the labor 
force and restricting itself to a two-adult 
family unit. In the 1950s, a series of studies 
emerged which suggested that the extended 
kin relations could also survive in modern 
urban society but, unlike the Parsons solu- 
tions, these studies argued that primary 
groups could maintain cohesion despite dif- 
ferential mobility (Sussman and Burchinal, 
1968 and Litwak, 1960a and 1960b). Con- 
tinuing work in the field has further sug- 
gested that friendship groups, neighborhood 
groups, and work groups may also be viable 
in current society. But little, if anything, 
has been done to demonstrate in theory that 
these various forms of primary group rela- 
tionship can deal with problems of differential 
mobility. Do these forms represent vestigial 
remains which will soon disappear; do thev 
represent ineffectiveness in the operation of 
industrial society; or do they (as we hy- 
pothesize) represent groups consistent with 
industrial society? Most important, if these 
different types of primary groups are all 
viable, are they structurally the same and 
can they handle the same type of problems? 

To clarify this point, we are advancing the 
following propositions: in order for extended 
kin to remain viable, they must learn to 
communicate and exchange services in other 
than face-to-face situations; in order for 
neighbors to remain viable, they must learn 
to exchange services and communicate de- 
spite short membership turnover; and for 
friendships to remain viable, friends must 
learn to do both, in addition to learning how 
to deal with the most idiosyncratic aspects of 
life. In terms of “small group theory,” we are 
asking what mechanisms permit group co- 
hesion under conditions of limited face to 
face contact or rapid membership turnover. 
In terms of stratification theory, we are 
asking under what conditions do people 
identify with primary groups across class 
lines. Most generally, we are asking, in terms 
of theories of urban society, what are the 
differential structures and functions which 
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are performed by “primary type” groups in 
an urban society. Though at first blush this 
may seem a bit ambitious, many of these 
problems are so intertwined thai solutions 
to one lead to solutions to others. Within 
this general frame work, we will undertake 


the analysis of specific primary groups. 


Siructure of Neighborhoods 


Neighborhoods are characterized by geo- 
graphical proximity of members. Conse- 
quently, neighbors tend to be in face-to-face 
contact with one another. At the same time, 
industrialization demands that people in a 
given neighborhood have short tenure. If a 
neighborhood requires geographical proxim- 
ity and industrialization requires short ten- 
ur2, it follows that if neighborhoods are to 
survive in current industry they must stress 
face-to-face contact without one of the 
dimensions of a classical primary group, i.e., 
permanent membership. 

To clarify this point, two thoughts will be 
elaborated, viz., to what extent does in- 
dustrial society demand high neighborhood 
membership turnover, and to what extent 
does it provide mechanisms for primary 
group survival despite lack of permanence. 

A. Technological Pressure Forces High 
Ne:ghborhood Turnover. There are several 
wavs in which technological developments 
in an industrial society force high member- 
ship turnover in neighborhoods. First, ra- 
tior-al allocation of labor demanded by mod- 
ern industry frequently means the labor force 
has to be shifted to where the work is. Jobs 
are mechanized or automated, causing shifts 
in geographical demands for labor (e.g., agri- 
culture to industrial). Technology might 
create new industries as well as produce in- 
novations which make previouslv undesirable 
areas habitable. 

Technology also forces membership turn- 
over, because land and housing, like labor, 
are subject to “rational” redefinition. Large 
residential areas have been turned into super- 
highways even as commercial areas have 
been redeveloped for residential use. Tech- 
nolozy brings about rapid shifts m housing 
standards. Housing put up ten to twenty 
years ago may be viewed as currently obso- 
lete. Technology makes it economical to shift 
hous2s and neighborhoods with family life 
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cycle. It also leads to continuous rises in 
standard of living, giving people a continuous 
option to move to better housing. Finally, 
because technology leads to occupational spe- 
cialization, members of a neighborhood are 
often differentially effected by automation 
and pressure to move. 

B. Technological Support for Neighbor- 
hood Cohesion Despite High Membership 
Turnover. If, indeed, technology tends to 
force high membership turnover in neighbor- 
hoods, can neighborhoods survive as mean- 
ingful primary groups? Several recent works 
suggest that in principle neighborhoods can 
survive despite short membership tenure 
(Litwak, 1960c; Festinger, 1951; Whyte, 
1956; Fellin and Litwak, 1963; Wilensky, 
1$61). The basic point is that short tenure 
can be partially compensated for by rapid 
means of group indoctrination. If an in- 
dividual is rapidly accepted into the group 
(from the moment of his appearance), the 
group might survive considerable membership 
turnover (Fellin and Litwak, 1963). What 
are some of the mechanisms which permit 
groups to indoctrinate members rapidly? The 
movement between groups can be made with- 
out loss of cohesion where the movement is 
ordered, i.e., expected and planned (Wilen- 
sky, 1961; Fellin and Litwak, 1963). Thus, 
where the group norms state newcomers are 
to be welcomed and newcomers have norms 
that long-term residents are friends, speedy 
indoctrination is encouraged (Fellin and 
Litwak, 1963). Other devices for rapid in- 
doctrination are: groups with special sub- 
units formally designated to seek out new- 
comers and introduce them to their neighbors, 
e.g., welcome wagons, ministers, PTA mem- 
bers, etc. (Fellin and Litwak, 1963); neigh- 
borhood voluntary organizations (i.e., con- 
sisting of neighbors) where group norms can 
be publicly stated and re-enforced, e.g., PTA 
block clubs, church related clubs, etc. (Lit- 
wak, 1961); extra economic resources which 
permit use of professional movers, freeing the 
newcomer to socialize. The fact that new- 
comers and long term residents already share 
many basic values, languages, and roles can 
speed up group socialization. 

The question arises, how systematically are 
such mechanisms encouraged in a technologi- 
cal society. It has been suggested that the 
occupational milieu which is prototypical 
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of the advanced technological society is that 
of the professional in large-scale bureaucratic 
organizations. In addition, the argument has 
been made that such occupations systemati- 
cally require the development of ordered 
change while encouraging integration into 
primary-group-type work situations (Litwak 
and Fellin, 1963). As such, the occupational 
experience provides training for the develop- 
ment of norms welcoming strangers, as well 
as norms in which ordered change is accepted 
as good in itself. Furthermore, technological 
society encourages the development of na- 
tionally based industry, mass media, nation- 
ally based educational norms which in turn 
mean that individuals in such a society share 
a common language and a common culture 
even though they may have occupational 
specialties which differ. Technological socie- 
ties, through their rising standards of living, 
permit more and more people to use pro- 
fessional movers. Finally, technological so- 
ciety encourages the development of educa- 
tion. This in turn enables the individual to 
take into account longer time spans (e.g., 
plan for ordered change) and to equip people 
interpersonally to run neighborhood volun- 
tary associations with success, 

To summarize, high membership turnover 
can be overcome where groups can evolve 
rapid modes of indoctrination, and this tends 
to be systematically the case in technological 
societies. However, to say it can survive does 
not mean that its structure will be the same 
as the “traditional” neighborhood primary 
group. For the fact remains that it is a 
group which does have a high membership 
turnover, and this key structural fact will, 
we hypothesize, limit the kinds of tasks it 
can best handle. 


Structure of Kin Groups 


If the kinship structure (i.e., the relations 
between nuclear families) is examined, we 
find that central to its traditional historical 
meaning is the idea that people are related 
in semi-permanent biological or legal ways 
(e.g., mother-son relationship). At the same 
time, it is suggested that the kinship system, 
like the neighborhood, is faced with pressures 
for differential mobility in a technological 
society. If these two considerations, viz., 
permanent membership and differential mo- 
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bility, are taken into account, then the kin- 
ship system can survive only by dropping 
the tracitional primary group demand for 
face-to-face relations. It is hypothesized that 
this is possible in modern society because 
technolozical developments permit kinship 
exchanges over large distances. Before de- 
veloping this point, a brief review will suggest 
that differential kinship mobility is intrinsic 
to modern technological development. 

A. Diferential Kinship Mobility. If we 
examine those preindustrial societies which 
stressed kinship cohesion, we see, generally, 
three factors which prevented differential 
kinship mobility: (1) the kin controlled the 
occupational system, (2) a norm that any 
movemert of kin must involve the total kin- 
ship structure, and (3) a strongly centralized 
authority system within the kin structure. 
It is our view that all three of these have 
been uncermined by modern technological 
development. Thus, technology has encour- 
aged the development of bureaucracies and 
professions. These in turn have loosened the 
hold of the kin on the occupational struc- 
ture.2 Technological pressure for change 
means thet father and son may have different 
jobs and be subject to differential pressures 
ior mobility (e.g., father’s job automated to 
a point where few opportunities are left for 
sons, or better educational opportunities for 
voung lead to different occupational choices). 
The child may not be offered the same job, 
may not want it, or may not be trained for it. 
Furthermore, where labor was unskilled, it 
was easily interchangeable and large kinship 
groups could move together. With specializa- 
tion, introduced by modern technology, kin- 
ship members who move together might find 


2The various studies which show considerable 
social class inheritance in American societies do not 
contradict the assertions made herein. All such 
studies demonstrate is that the family can affect 
one’s chances of entering the occupational world at 
a given level But they do not assert that the family 
can control the child’s being hired or fired. Nor can 
the family control the geographical re-location of 
the child, his rate of promotion, or whether he will 
be automated out of a job, etc., except as these 
processes are indirectly related to education. Since 
many of these attributes are inversely related to 
` ecucation, the families’ control of a specific occupa- 
tion for purposes of controlling the movement of 
their offsprings is very limited. 
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it more difficult to find a job at a common 
locality.® 

Finally, it would be argued that the 
modern technological system undermines a 
highly centralized power structure within the 
kinship system. It is suggested that this ero- 
sion is brought about m the long run by the 
fact that the kinship system is no longer able 
to control completely the occupational 
market. 

To summarize, a modern industrial society 
tends to offer maximal economic rewards to 
those willing to engage in differential mo- 
bility. It prevents the kin from using tradi- 
tional means for halting mobility, and, as we 
shall point out, it lessens the cost of dif- 
ferential mobility to the kinship system. 

B. Mechanisms for Maintaining Kinship 
Ttes. The question arises as to whether a 
kinship system can survive the loss of face- 
to-face contact (i.e. differential mobility) 
in any meaningful way. It has been sug- 
gested elsewhere that kinship systems can 
maintain their viability despite breaks in 
face-to-face contact (Adams, 1967; Lansing 
and Muller, 1967; Litwak, 1960b). The 
general point is that modern means of com- 
murication—the telephone, car, and airplane 
——have made it increasingly easy for families 
and individuals to communicate with each 
other, even though not living within im- 
mediate geographical proximity of each 
other. Furthermore, our monetary economy 
(essential to a technologically advanced so- 
ciety) requires the use of money as a gen- 
eralized means to most goals, Money can be 
easily and quickly transmitted, making it 
possible for kinship units to exchange aid 
over great distances. 

Some have argued that estrangement be- 
tween kin might arise, since differential eco- 
nomic success leads to a different cultural 
milieu. Without denying this point, it is only 
necessary to suggest that such differences 
take place within a larger context where 
sociezy provides much in the way of common 


8 Gutkind (1962:93-112) provides some limited 
suppoczt for one aspect of our argument. He points 
out that in certain African states the extended family 
will move as a totality even when there are no 
jobs; f.e., they work against the rétional distribution 
of labor. 
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elements. The mass media, the large-scale 
mass education, etc., all lead to the evolve- 
ment of a common cultural and language 
base (Dahl, 1966:35-59; Adams, 1967; 
Streib, 1968:408-409; Litwak, 1960a), Peo- 
ple have overlapping group memberships and 
so differences take place within a context of 
communality as contrasted to situations of 
complete group polarization (Dahl, 1966: 
367-386; Williams, 1964:352-391). It is 
suggested that the communality will increas- 
ingly become a sufficient base for maintaining 
kinship identity across class lines (Streib, 
1968:408-409; Adams, 1967). 

To argue that kinship structures can exist 
despite breaks in face-to-face contact does 
not mean that such structures are the same 
as the traditional kinship structures. This dif- 
ference is hypothesized to affect significantly 
the kind of tasks they can best perform. 


Structure of Friendship Peer Groups 


With these thoughts on kin and neighbors 
in mind, let us now examine friendship rela- 
tionships. In some ways, these are struc- 
turally the weakest ties of all. They do not 
have the permanence of the kinship link or 
the face-to-face contact characterizing the 
neighborhood. Nevertheless, they are con- 
fronted with the very same social pressure 
that both of these groups are faced with— 
differential mobility. One would hypothesize 
that the major factor holding friendship ties 
together is affectivity. Unlike the other two 
groups, the individual has more options in 
choosing his friends. We suggest that because 
of this greater choice, friendship ties have af- 
fectivity as their major base of strength, The 
question arises as to how such affectivity can 
survive breaks in face-to-face relationships. 
To some extent, the answer would be the 
same as for the kinship group, e.g., modern 
modes of communication. However, friend- 
ship ties may be much more vulnerable to 
breaks in face-to-face contact than kin 
groups because there are no institutional 
pressures for permanence. 

In any case, what we are suggesting is that 
friendship ties tend to rest on free choice 
and affectivity; neighborhood ties, face-to- 
face contact; and kinship structures, perma- 
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nent relations. There is no reason at any 
moment in time why all these primary groups 
could not overlap—friends may be neighbors 
and family members at the same time. How- 
ever, the main point of our discussion js that 
there are pressures in an industrial society 
for each of these groups to separate. 


Structure of the Nuclear Family Group 


Although we will not present empirical 
evidence on the isolated nuclear family, it is 
necessary to make a few remarks about it 
to highlight the role of the other primary 
groups. The isolated nuclear family is the 
husband, wife, and young children. Married 
children and relatives are excluded. The 
nuclear family comes closest to meeting the 
traditional demands of the primary group, 
e.g., face-to-face, permanent, affective, non- 
instrumental, and diffused. However, a key 
structural feature of the isolated nuclear 
family is its lack of human resources. By 
definition, it has only two adult members. 
Because of this limitation in size, the nuclear 
family often cannot handle crucial problems 
even though they fall within the province 
of primary group structures. Thus they find 
it difficult to deal with tension management 
problems where the source of trouble is dis- 
putes between themselves—husband and wife 
(e.g., neither adult is able to provide succor 
to the other). In addition, because of the in- 
tense affectivity, family members may not be 
able to diagnose objectively incipient states 
of mental illness (Landy, 1960). Finally, be- 
cause of technological innovation, family 
members often cannot use their personal his- 
tory as a base for handling all problems (e.g., 
newest techniques for handling children, how 
to deal with new norms on dating, etc.). In 
a rapidly changing society, it is not enough 
for two adults to have only each other to 
draw upon. 

We feel that the chief virtue of the kin and 
neighborhood and friendship primary groups 
is their ability to provide supplemental re- 
sources to the isolated nuclear family. They 
are able to do this because structurally they 
are close enough in form to the traditional 
primary group to minimize problems of com- 
munication. 
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With these ideas as background, the analy- 
sis will focus on the unique capacities of the 
neighborhood, the kinship group, and the 
friendship group which might emerge because 
of their structural differentiation. We pointed 
out that the neighborhood has face-to-face 
contact as its distinguishing factor. The ques- 
tion now arises: what are the advantages of 
face-to-face contact? We suggest here three 
important advantages without claiming these 
are exhausted. 

Perhaps the first advantage of face-to-face 
contact is speed of reaction. However, this 
would be true only if all other things were 
equal—knowledge, equipment, etc. We are 
talking about actions which are, on the one 
hand, simple enough for the ordinary person 
to handle and, on the other hand, so idio- 
syncratic that they cannot be programmed 
efficiently for large-scale equipment (Litwak 
and Figueira, 1968). For instance, the need 
to borrow a cup of sugar in the midst of 
preparing a meal, or having someone watch 
the baby for five minutes while one runs out 
unexpectedly to the store are both simple, 
widespread, yet idiosyncratic events. Such 
emergency situations range from the trivial 
matters to catastrophies. According to Form 
and Nosow (1958:54-82), as high as 75% 
of the people connected with major natural 
disasters may be rescued in the first few 
hours by neighbors or kin living nearby. 

The second advantage involves all those 
services which are technologically based on 
people living in the same territory. For in- 
stance, all people living on the same street 
have common problems if the water supply, 
police protection, street pavement, schools, 
etc., are inadequate. Most certainly, the 
chances of improving these services are im- 
measurably increased if the neighbors act 
cooperatively (Davies, 1966). 

Third, neighbors’ face-to-face contact may 
play a role in situations where continuous 
observation is necessary for learning. It is 
possible that much in the way of socialization 
—how to be a good mother, whether chil- 
dren’s peer groups encourage delinquent at- 
titudes or low school achievement—takes 
place in the neighborhood because it depends 
so heavily on everyday personal observation 
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(Whyte, 1956:296ff; Deutsch and Collins, 
1951:78~-103; Coleman, 1966:217-333). 
To summarize, there are three tasks which 
are thought to be the special province of the 
neighborhood—time emergencies, services 
based on territoriality, and activities which 
require everyday observation to be learned. 


Function of Family Kin Groups 


As noted, the kin structure is distinguished 
by its permanence. It would seem, therefore, 
(all other things being equal) such a struc- 
ture would do best where the task involved 
long-term ties. It is frequently true that 
parents with young children will draw up 
wills making kin, rather than good friends, 
responsible for rearing their children. The 
kin, in addition to providing long-term medi- 
cal help, may play a decisive rcle in shaping 
the long-term career and attitudes of the 
individual. 


Function of Friendship Peer Groups 


We have suggested that modern society is 
characterized by overlapping memberships; 
this means that there are certain things that 
group members hold in common and others 
on which they differ (Dahl, 1966:260-284, 
367-386; Williams, 1964:352-391). 

What also characterizes modern society is 
continuous uncorrelated change: technology 
may introduce changes in the educational 
world with no matching change in the work 
world or leisure time one. If the preceding 
speculations are correct, then it should also 
be true that the number of elements which 
can be shared with a fixed group is definitely 
limited. To illustrate, an offspring who goes 
to college will be confronted by a series of 
problems which are outside the knowledge 
and interest of the parents, e.g., studying 
for examinations, dealing with peers, dating, 
etc. Even in the cases where the parents had 
also attended college before, it is quite likely 
that many of the norms will have changed 
so radically since the parents’ stay in college 
that their knowledge base is limited. 

The reader will recall that the family, be- 
cause of its long-term biological and legal 
criteria, and the neighborhood, by virtue 
of its geographical definition, both provided a 
somewhat fixed and arbitrary definition of 
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group. From all of the above, we concluded 
that the friendship groups can best handle 
matters involving continuous fluctuation 
while the others can handle the general com- 
munalities. It is not just because friendship 
groups provide the greatest options to choose 
matching group members but also because 
people with only ties of mutual affectivity 
may be more motivated to adjust to each 
other. Illustrative of some areas where 
friends would predominate would be the fol- 
lowing: Clothing fashions are continuously 
changing within some common value set; a 
liberal or conservative political tradition still 
permits variations in choice of candidate, e.g., 
Goldwater, Reagan, Nixon, Rockefeller, etc. 
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Summary of Structure and Function of Types 
of Primary Groups 


The structure and function of different 
types of primary groups have been sum- 
marized in Table 1. Reading across the top 
line of the table, we see that the nuclear 
family has all of the classical dimensions of 
the primary group but is so limited in human 
resources that it frequently cannot perform 
all of the primary-group functions. The ex- 
tended kim tends to be quite high on perma- 
nence and human resources but very low on 
face-to-face relations, but only moderately so 
on other dimensions of organization. The 
other lines may be read similarly. There are 


TABLE 1. LEVEL oy TASK PERFORMANCE BY PRIMARY Group STRUCTURE 





Nuclear Family Extended Kin 
Face to Face High Low 
Permanent High High 
(Ascribed) 
Diffused High Moderate 
Affective High Moderate 
Noninstrumental High Moderate 
(Particularistic) 
Human Low High 
Resources 
Type of Task All primary All primary 
Optimally Done group tasks group tasks 
which require which require 
only two or low face-to- 
fewer adults face contact, 
long-term 
commitments, 
and more than 
two people. 


Nonprimary 
Friends Neighbors Group 
Low High Very low— 
significant 
amount of be- 
havior ordered 
by rules 
Moderate Low Very low— 
achieved 
Moderate Moderate Very low— 
specific or 
specialized 
High Moderate Very low— 
affectively 
neutral or 
impersonal 
Moderate Moderate Very low— 
universalistic 
or contractual 
High High Very high— 
any number 
more than 20* 
Those primary Those primary All tasks requiring 
group tasks group tasks specialized 
which require which require training, large 
the closest everyday capital goods 
manifest contact and investments, or 
agreement to more than twoọ groupings of very 
be accomplished adults, e.g., large numbers 
but involve time-urgent of people. 
relatively tasks, everyday 
long-term socialization 
involvement. tasks, etc. 
However, no 
task which 
requires long- 


term commitment. 





* This is, at best, only a rough guess. It can be as high as 1,000 or 100,000. 
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many logically possible types as well as 
concrete ones which we have not discussed, 
e.g., friendship groups which take place at 
the job site and are intimately bound to 
the job itself. 

Tn sharp contrast to any of these primary- 
group types of organizations are the non- 
primary groups, e.g., bureaucratic relations. 
Table 1 shows these groups as very low on 
all dimensions. This line is introduced to the 
reader to highlight explicitly the danger of 
dichotomizing social relations. To say that 
a group does not have all of the dimensions 
of the classical primary group does not 
automatically make it a secondary or bureau- 
cratic one. Between these poles is much dis- 
tance, and one way of describing the analy- 
sis is to say that we are attempting to specify 
the structure of some of these intervening 
groups which, though they differ from the 
classical primary group, are much closer in 
structure to it than to any other type of 
group. 


Some Empirical Documentation 


In order to present some initial evidence 
on these speculations, we present materials 
from two studies—one carried out in Detroit 
in 1961 and the other in two cities in Hun- 
gary in 1966. In the Detroit study, all women 
who lived in a new housing area (built in the 
last three years) and who had one child 
under 19 were interviewed.* Because of the 
new housing, this sample contained very few 
unskilled or very poor people. In the Hun- 
garian study, new housing areas were also 
selected. All married couples and single per- 
sons with children under 19 were included; 
90% of the people interviewed had at least 
one child. Ali told, there were 573 people in- 
terviewed in the Hungarian study.® Because 


t This sample consisted of all people on the block 
who had lived in their houses not more than three 
years and who had children under 19. In addition, 
a special sub-sample of 34 entrepreneurs was taken 
from school lists in the designated areas in order to 
insure a sufficient number of entrepreneurs for the 
analysis. The blocks were selected at random from 
suburbs of Detroit which ranked among the first 
ten in building permits in the three years preceding 
the study in order to insure the inclusion of new 
housing in the sample. For complete details of the 
sampling, see Phillip Fellin (1963). 

5 The data for the Hungarian study were gathered 
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new housing was supposed to be assigned 
by need rather than income, the chances are 
that the very poor could have been included. 
Clearly these are not representative samples. 
However, if the theory suggested above has 
any validity, it should predict for special 
subgroups as well as the general population.® 
Furthermore, we feel these samples are proto- 
typic of the advancing industrial society con- 
sisting of movers.‘ As such, it may be more 
representative of future states of affairs. 
To highlight the differences between kin 
and neighborhood groups, we asked the De- 
troit sample three questions, tae first of which 
read, “Suppose you had an upset stomach 
and were laid up for the day, how much help, 
if any, would your neighbors be?” The same 
question was repeated twice, once for friends 
and once for relatives. A similar set of three 
questions was asked regarding help if the 
respondent were laid up for two weeks with 
an appendectomy.® Still a third set of three 





in 1966 in two cities. The housing from which the 
sample came in City Number 1 wes started in 1957 
and finished in 1963. Thus, some of the respondents 
could have been living there for as long as nine 
years while others could not have been there for 
more than three years. In the other city the housing 
was started in 1960 and finished in 1963. The hous- 
ing in both cities consisted of very large apartment 
house projects. The investigators selected the apart- 
ments on a 10% probability sample base and then 
interviewed all people in the apartment who met the 
criteria of being married or being single but having 
a child 18 or under. Pecs and Debrecen, the two 
cities in the study, had populations around 200,000; 
378 families came from Pecs, 195 from Debrecen. 

8 A powerful theory should predict any elements 
within its presumed population universe no matter 
how they are selected. Put somewhat differently, it 
may be difficult to prove a theory by selecting spe- 
cial groups within the theoretical universe, but it 
should be useful for disproving or showing the 
limitations of a theory if one can show it does not 
account for special groups. 

7We are arguing throughout this paper that 
society is moving towards a situaticn where differ- 
ential primary group mobility is typical. To test 
that aspect of our theory, we focus on groups 
which are subject to mobility. In addition, we are 
saying that if one wants to anticipate what the 
future primary groups will be like, it is a mistake 
to take a random sample of current groups and 
project them on to the future. Rather, one must 
take the groups which according to one’s theory 
will be typical of the future, even though they are 
currently in the minority, and project their struc- 
ture onto the future. 

8 “Suppose you were recovering from an appen- 
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questions asked how much help she would get 
if she were laid up for threé months or more 
with a broken leg.® According to our theory 
of differential roles, the neighborhood should 
play a dominant role in the first task, i.e., 
help with “upset stomach.” This is because 
the first task stressed a time emergency 
which made face-to-face contact more im- 
perative. For purposes of testing our theory, 
it would have been better to have an item 
which measured a much shorter span than a 
day. 

In the Hungarian data, we had one item 
which rectified this omission. We asked, 
“Would you expect help from your neighbors 
if you would need some small service like 
borrowing something (not money) or having 
someone watch your children for an hour?” 
Similar questions were asked about friends 
and relatives.1° A second type of question 
asked: “Would you expect to get help from 
your neighbors if you were away or sick for 
one week and needed someone to take care 
of the children, do the shopping, or do the 
housework?” Again, similar questions were 
asked about relatives and friends. These two 
sets of items, like their American counter- 
parts, were intended to point up the different 


dectomy and were laid up for two weeks. How 
much help, if any, would your neighbors be?” 
Matching questions were asked about relatives and 
friends. 

® “Suppose you were laid up for three months 
with a broken leg. How much help, if any, would 
your neighbors be?” Matching questions were asked 
about relatives and friends. 

10 These questions about the family were only 
asked of those respondents who indicated they had 
some contact with their family. Those respondents 
who said they had no contact at all with their fam- 
ilies were automatically classified as expecting no 
help from their families. 
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functions of relatives and neighbors as far 
as time urgency was concerned. 

In Table 2 it can be seen that the hypothe- 
sis is borne out relatively in the American 
data and both relatively and absolutely in 
the Hungarian data. Thus, in the American 
data, both neighbors and relatives are 
thought of as equally helpful (46% and 44% 
respectively) when dealing with the one-day 
problem, while the family is by far the most 
helpful when dealing with the three-month 
problem (i.e., 32% and 73% for neighbors 
and family, respectively). We speak of this 
as a relative confirmation, because ideally we 
would have suggested that the neighbors 
should play a more important role than the 
family in time emergency problems. We 
think the confirmation would have been 
even more direct if we had used an item that 
measured a greater time emergency. If we 
look at the Hungarian data, we find in the 
item which suggested such an immediate 
short-term emergency (e.g., an hour), the 
neighbors are thought of as much more likely 
to be helpful (73%) as compared to the 
family (56%). However, when dealing with 
the one-week period, just the opposite occurs 
—-with the neighbors thought to be helpful 
by 46% of the people, while the relatives are 
thought to be helpful in 66% of the cases. 

The same point can be made more con- 
vincingly if the reader recognizes that our 
argument on the differential functions of 
neighborhood and kin rests on three factors— 
the immediacy of the task, the distance of 
kin from the nuclear family, and the level of 
technology available to communicate over 
distance. Thus, where kin are in fact neigh- 
bors, one would expect them to handle the 
short-term immediate problems as well as 
the long-term problems. To test more fully 


TABLE 2. Percent Wuo Say Grove Wir “Very Muca” Grve HELP sy TIME EMERGENCY 


American 


One-Day Two-Week 


Hungarian 


One-Hour One-Week 


Stomach Appen- Three-Month Watch Take Care 
Ache dectomy Broken Leg (N) Children of Children (N) 
Neighbors 46 45 32 (300) 73 46 (573) 
Friends 30 40 28 (300) 33 47 (573) 
Relatives 44 75° Tas (300) 56* 66* (573) 


* Difference between neighbors and relatives significant at .05 level or higher. Unless otherwise noted, 
confidence intervals for proportions were used, assuming a single population. 


aay ee 
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our theories, it is necessary to vary all three 
elements, ie, time emergencies, distance 
from kin, and technological capacity to com- 
municate over distance. We have already sug- 
gested above a series of items which can be 
used to measure time emergencies. We pro- 
pose to use the difference betwen Hungary 
and America as an index of technological 
advancement. To obtain data on geographical 
distance, we asked the respondent if she or 
her husband had any relatives living in the 
city or its immediate suburbs. 

If we examine those respondents in the 
more advanced technological community 
(i.e. the U.S.), whose relatives do not live 
in the city, we should find the ideal situ- 
ation for primary-group differentiated struc- 
ture and function. Neighbors should handle 
time emergencies and kin should handle 
long-term commitments. In Table 3 it 
can be seen that when no relatives live 
in town and one faces a time-urgent task, 
neighbors are viewed as helpful in 43% of 
the cases, while kin are viewed as helpful in 
only 5% of the cases. On the other hand, 
when long-term tasks are involved (i.e., help 
during a three-month period while recovering 
from an appendectomy), only 25% of the 
people say neighbors are helpful while 63% 
say families are. Some would say the first 
finding is obvious—if no relatives are in 
town, how can they be helpful. However, 
what they overlook is the second finding: 
where time urgency is not the key issue, the 
kin are viewed as most helpful even when 
they are not in town. 
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Now let us examine Hungary, a society 
which is technologically less advanced than 
America. By this we mean that communica- 
tion over geographical distance is much 
slower in many parts of Hungary than in the 
U.S. Here most families have cars and tele- 
phones; in Hungary, this is as yet not true. 
(Consequently, making a long-distance call in 
Hungary might take some time as contrasted 
to the almost instantaneous direct dialing of 
the American system. Here most families who 
live 30 miles apart might be in direct contact 
Ey automobile in an hour or less. In Hungary, 
the dependence on a very good public trans- 
portation still means that individuals might 
have to take considerable time from the 
moment aid is first requested until the family 
members finally meet. One can see in these 
cases what is typical of most other modes of 
communication. If we examine in Table 3 
tte Hungarian families who have no rela- 
tives In town, we find, like the American 
data, that most people (72%) view the 
neighbors as helpful for handling time emer- 
gency problems. Only 2% view the family 
as helpful on such matters. However, in 
contrast to the American data, we find that 
the Hungarian families do not even view 


ti The individual has to adjust his time schedule 
to that of the public transportation, and if trans- 
portation is limited to a given area it is difficult and 
expensive to arrange alternatives. Perhaps in the 
most obvious and immediate sense, public trans- 
portation in most large cities, with the exception 
of a few major lines, is closed during substantial 
par:s of the night. One's only option is taxi cabs. 


TABLE 3, PERCENT Wro Say Group Witt “Very Muca” Give HELP BY TIME EMERGENCY 
ror THOSE WITH RELATIVES In AND Our or Town 


American Hungarian 

One-Day Two-Week One-Hour One-Week 

Stomach Appen- Three-Month Watch Take Care 
Ache dectomy Broken Leg (N) Children of Children (N) 

No Relatives in Town 
Neighbors 43 41 25 (58) 74 50 (109) 
Friends 35 44 33 (58) 27 48 (109) 
Relatives os” 53* 63° (58) 02* 03* (109) 
Relatives in Town 

Neighbors 47 46 33 (242) 70 43 (464) 
Friends 29 38 27 (242) 31 40 (464) 
Relatives 53* 80* 75* (242) 68 82* (464) 


* Difference between relatives and neighbors significant af the .05 level or higher. 
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their relatives as helpful for dealing with 
long-term problems (3%) as compared with 
neighbors (50%). Our hypothesis is that in 
Hungary, as compared to America, the tech- 
nology does not permit as rapid communica- 
tion over geographic distance.” 13 

In that part of Table 3 where relatives are 
in town, we find a great similarity in the 
patterning of results in the American and 
Hungarian data. For short-term time emer- 
gencies the relatives and neighbors play the 
same role, while for long-term emergencies 
the family is much more likely to be chosen 
as the key source of aid. We would speculate 
that if our respondents could be further sub- 
classified as to distance families live from 
each other, the further apart they are, the 
more the pattern would resemble the part of 
Table 3 where relatives do not live in town. 
However, as families live closer and closer 
to each other, the advantages of technological 
society become less and less important. The 
two countries should resemble each other 


12 In general it would be argued that the wealthier 
the individual the more able he is to take advantage 
of technological means for maintaining primary 
group contacts over geographical distance. Thus, 
Adams (1967) indicates that middle class families 
maintain contact over Jarge geographical distances 
more than working class families, while the material 
of Lansing and Mueller (1967) can be given a sim- 
ilar interpretation. Rosow (1967:172-175) has sim- 
ilar material on the family. What we are now sug- 
gesting is, at the time of our studies, the Hving 
standards of the skilled and middle class Americans 
(our American sample did not include very poor 
people) were higher than the Hungarian group. As a 
consequence, the American group had more access 
to technological modes of communication and more 
disposable income than even the wealthier Hun- 
garian families in our study. 

18 There are two additional hypotheses which 
might account for the material. First, this item re- 
ferred to a one-week time period, whereas the 
items used for the US. referred to two weeks and 
three months. It is possible if we had asked the 
Hungarian population a question which covered the 
same period that they also would have more rela- 
tives who would help. There is a second objection 
which is a methodological one. The Hungarian sam- 
ple was asked a screening question prior to the 
item on kinship aid. They were asked if they had 
any contact with their kin. If they said no they were 
not asked the questions on kinship aid. It is quite 
possible that even those who had no contact with 
their kin would have answered affirmatively our 
questions on kinship help. This will require further 
investigation. 
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more and more in the traditional primary- 
group structure. The resemblance of the two 
countries in that part of Table 3 where 
relatives live in town is consistent with the 
theory suggested herein. Differences in ques- 
tion wording restrict our comparisons to 
overall patterns rather than similarities in 
percentages. 

There is yet another type of evidence 
which bears on the hypothesis. It is possible 
within each of our two countries to select 
subgroups which are more likely to be sub- 
ject to the demands and privileges of a tech- 
nological society. Those prototypic groups 
are the ones under technological pressure for 
mobility and at the same time have the edu- 
cational and economic resources to deal 
best with these demands (e.g., communicat- 
ing over large geographical distances) (Fellin 
and Litwak, 1963: 367-370; Whyte, 1956: 
1-249). The prototypic groups we chose to 
examine are occupational-educational ones. 
Many have suggested that the group most 
prototypical of modern society is the highly 
educated managerial or professional bureau- 
crat. From the viewpoint of the traditional 
sociological theorist, he is the most subject 
to contractual, impersonal, segmental rela- 
tions (Simmel, 1957:635-646; Wirth, 1957; 
Tonnies, 1940: 18-28). This view would sug- 
gest that such people would be inclined to 
have less primary-group-type relations than 
others. By contrast, our formulation would 
suggest that these very same groups would 
actually encourage new forms of primary 
group development. Thus, if our theory is 
correct, it should turn out that within the 
highly technological society (American) the 
bureaucratic groups, because of their educa- 
tional, occupational, and mobility pressures, 
should most clearly illustrate our hypothesis 
(i.e, use neighborhood groups more for 
time emergencies and relatives for long- 
term problems). On the other hand, if 
our hypothesis is wrong, the bureaucratic 
groups should be the least likely to use any 
form of primary groups, but insofar as they 
used them, they should not have differential 
functions. Table 4 shows that the bureau- 
crat 14 is most likely to use the neighbors for 


14 All husbands who were members of larger 
firms (over 500 employees) performed managerial or 
professional activities (as indexed by occupational 
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Taste 4. Peecenr Wao Say Praosary Group Witt “Very Muca” Griye Group AD BY TYPE 
REQUEST AND GccupaTion (AMERICAN SAMPLE) 


One-Day Two-Week Three-Month _ 
Stomach Problem Appendectomy Broken Leg 
Neighbor Friend Family Neighbor Friend Family Neighbor Friend Family | (N) 
Bureaucrat 50 32 38* 46 37 63° 35 26 70* (99) 
Entrepreneur 42 27 ' 48 34 339 80* 23 29 65* (84) 
White Collar 46 29 46 51 40 73" 31 25 72" (47) 
Manual 44 31 46 53 41 74* 40 31 (70) 


74" 


- * Difference between neighbor and family significant at .05 level or higher. 


short-term emergency problems and the fam- 
ily for long-term problems. By contrast, the 
other occupational groups do not as clearly 
differentiate neighborhood and family. They 
use family and neighborhood equally for 
short-term problems and the family more 
often for long-term problems, What is also 
` true is that the bureaucrat tends to use 
primary groups as much as other occepa- 
tional groups—once the nature of task and 
the type of primary group is taken into 
account. If we examine the same occupaticnal 
groupings 1° in the Hungary sample, we find 
very little difference between the prototyp cal 
and the other occupations. We think this is 





‘ title and education) and salaried employees were 
classified as bureaucrats. All individuals who either 
worked in smaller organizations but met the other 
ctiteria were classified as independent professicnal 
or entrepreneurs. In addition, people who did not 
meet the above criteria but were owners of a busi- 
ness were classified as entrepreneurs, All other in- 
dividuals were classified by census job classifica- 
tions into white collar or manual workers, For 
details see Fellin (1961;55-57). 

15 In Hungary at the time the study was dene 
there were virtually no entrepreneurs—owners of 
private businesses. Thus, people could only be cles- 
sified into three groups: bureaucrats, white colmar 
and manual workers. Manual workers could be spät 
from white collar workers by the traditional oz- 
cupational analysis. White collar workers were de- 
ignated as bureaucrats in all cases where the jcb 
description demanded education beyond high schocl. 


true because the level of technological devel- 
opment in Hungary is such that no group 
except a very small one has the technological 
capabilities to communicate across geographi- 
cal distance. In addition, the bureaucrat’s 
relatives would be less likely to have such 
capabilities. We can summarize our discus- 
sion thus far by saying that prototypical 
groups in the most advanced technological - 
society are the ones (as suggested by the 
theory) that most clearly differentiate the 
functions of neighborhood and family pri- 
mary groups. 

There is, finally one bit of evidence which 
can be brought to beaz on the differential 
functions of neighborhood and family pri- 
mary groups in an advanced technological 
society. In answer to a question which 
asked the American sample how often the 
following people are invited to their homes, 
it turns out that 43% invite neighbors in at 
least once a week or more, 9% invite friends 
in once a week cr more, and 17% invite 
relatives in once a week or more, The reader 
will recall from Table 2 that respondents 
(depending on whether it was a time emer- 
gency or not) were as likely, or over twice 
as likely, to view their relatives as a source 
of aid rather than neigkbors, By contrast, 
we now find that neighbors are more than 
twice as likely to be in the respondent’s 
home as are relatives. This highlights our 


TABLE 5, Percent Wuo Say PRIMARY Groupe Wit “Very Muca” Give GROUP AD sy TYPE REQUEST AND 
OCCUPATION (TUNGARIAN SAMPLE) 








One Hour One Week 
Neighbor Friend amily Neighbor Friend Family (N) 
High Bureaucrat 74 40 55* 47 = 56 65* (156) 
White Collar 73 24 54* 42 32 69° (91) 
Worker 69 30 58* 43 38 68* (283) 


* Difference between family and neighbor significant at the .05 level or higher. 
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hypothesis that neighbors in a highly mobile 
and advanced technological society are m a 
better position to provide time-urgent ser- 
vices. It is also suggestive of modeling-type 
tasks which neighbors might best perform 
and which we have not explored m this 
paper. However, much evidence has been 
gathered by others which is very suggestive. 
Deutsch and Collins (1951:78-103) present 
some evidene that neighbors play a role in 
shaping racial attitudes. Reiss and Rhodes 
(1960:258-266), Maccoby eż al. (1958:38- 
51), and Kobrin (1958:448-505) suggest 
that neighbors play a role in delinquent 
gangs; Wilson (1964:217-235), Turner 
(1964), Sewell and Armer (1966:159-168), 
and various others, suggest that they play a 
role in the educational process; and Davies 
(1966) shows that they play a role in the 
` decision of urban renewal. 

Thus far, the discussion has centered on 
the comparison between the kin and the 
neighborhood group. What can be said about 
the friendship groups? If we re-examine the 
prior tables, we find that the friendship 
groups tend to form a pattern somewhere 
in between the neighbors and kin. For in- 
stance, in the American sample, friendship 
groups are most often expected to help on 
the two-week problem. On the one-day or 
the three-month problem, they are less likely 
to help. For the Hungarian data, the friend- 
ship groups are called upon for the one-week 
task more often than for the one-hour task. 
In other words, friends are generally not 
called upon to deal with the immediate time- 
urgent problems or the long-term ones; it is 
either the neighbors or the kin. We think 
the non-linear relationship to time urgency 
in the American sample and the possible 
beginnings of such a relationship in the Hun- 
garian sample might reflect that the friend- 
ship group does not have the degree of face- 
to-face contact of the neighborhood or the 
permanence of the kin group. It is struc- 
turally somewhere between the two groups. 

In addition, we suggested that one of the 
unique features of the friendship relationship 
is the freedom to choose one’s peer groups. 
Such groups might be especially bound to- 
gether by positive affect or in their common 
agreements around the fluctuating aspects 
of general goals, e.g., clothing fashions, 
household furnishing fashions, child-rearing 
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fashions, etc. To explore this idea, we asked 
the individuals in the American sample the 
following question: 


Now a question about friends who do not 
live in this neighborhood. Would thinking 
about how your friends might handle prob- 
lems like furnishing a house, controlling chil- 
dren, or dealing with in-laws be helpful to 
you, harmful, or wouldn’t you think about 
friends? 


A parallel question was asked about relatives 
and neighbors. What was characteristic of 
each of these questions is that there is no 
time urgency and no permanent contact 
assumed. Some of these problems do overlap 
with long-term commitments, but the ques- 
tion does not ask the respondent to make 
any. Most important, the questions tend to 
deal with issues which, in a modern society, 
are likely to be unique to a given phase in 
the family life cycle, a given level of income, 
and a given level and type of education and 
occupation. As such there are many unique 
configurations which would make it difficult 
for the respondent to find a kin or a neighbor 
with similar tastes or problems. With this in 
mind, Table 6 can be examined. It can be 
seen that in the American sample friends 
are as often referred to on such issues as 
the family and both more than neighbors. 
This is in sharp contrast to the earlier tables 
where friends were the least designated 
group. If we now examine the most proto- 
typic situation for our hypothesis (where no 
relatives live in town), we see that friends 
are more often chosen than neighbors. Thus 
we can see that, given a situation subject 
to fluctuation, the friendship group tends to 
emerge as the most useful group, whereas 


TABLE 6. Percenr Wao Say TEINKING Aror How 
Peer Groups Wourp Hanpre Prosrem Wou 
Be HELPFUL py TYPE PRIMARY GROUP AND 
RELATIVES IN TOWN (AMERICAN SAMPLE) 


Relatives No Relatives 


in City in City Total 
Neighbors 54** 41** Si 
Family 68 50 64 
Friends 63 64* 63 
(N) (242) (58) (300) 


* Difference between family and neighbor signif- 
icant at .05 level or higher. 
** Difference between neighbors and friends sig- 
nificant at .01 level or higher. 
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_ for the other tasks they tend to assume a 
lesser role. This is of course consistent with 
our theory. 

For the Hungarian sample, we had a 
question which could be used to measure 
friendship but it had some problems. We 
asked the respondents: Do you have friends 
with whom you might discuss personal, fam- 
ily, and child-rearing problems? A similar 
question was asked about family and neigh- 
bors. We think such a question might be 
more contaminated with long-term family 
concerns and might imply less free choice 
(e.g., where the parents initiated contact, 
the respondent might well answer yes). Also, 
there is more direct aid implied which will 
entail both more permanent long-term com- 
mitments and greater stress on general solu- 
tions of aid rather than on specific ones. 
In Table 7, we find the family is most often 
chosen and the neighbors and friends are 
equally chosen. Can we say that this com- 
parative lack of differentiation is related to 
the lower technological level of the Hun- 
garian society? If we examine the prototype 
case of the group with relatives out of town, 
we find that on this item the Hungarian 
respondent behaves the same way as he does 
on the prior aid problems. He is very close 
to the neighbors while the relatives play a 
very minor role. If we can accept the item 
as a legitimate measure of friendship task, 
then the differences between America and 
Hungary would suggest both the differential 
functions of family and friendship as well as 
the impact of the larger technological milieu; 
i.e., in American society the differentiation 
has proceeded further. 

There is finally one last point which 
should be made with regard to the friendship 
groups. If we examine the friendship item 
by each occupational grouping, we find little 


TABLE 7. Percent Wego Discuss PROBLEMS WITH 
PRIMARY Group MEMBERS BY RELATIVES In TOWN 
(HUNGARIAN SAMPLE) 


Who Discuss Relatives Relatives 


Problems With in Town Out of Town Total 
Neighbors 45 47 45 
Relatives 74 02 61 
Friends 47" 48* 47* 
(N) (464) (109) (573) 


* Difference between friends and relatives signif- 
icant at .05 level or higher. 
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difference among the American groups; i.e., 
the prototypical bureaucratic occupations be- 
have the same way as the nonbureaucratic 
ones. In the Hungarian situation, the proto- 
typical bureaucratic groups tend to differen- 
tiate mainly along the same lines as the 
American sample, while the less prototypical 
groups tend to select relatives as the group 
to which they would assign friendship func- 
tions. We think in general this is consistent 
with the theory proposed but involves addi- . 
tional considerations not discussed in this 
article.*® 


Selected Review of Literature 


The empirical evidence we have offered 
so far is more illustrative than definitive. 
Much more would have to be done to verify . 
the conceptual scheme presented herein. Sey- , 
eral studies show that in the American su. 
iety extended family relations can be main- 
tained over geographical distance (Sussman 
and Burchinal, 1968; Adams, 1967; Lansing 


26 There is a paradox in our data, When we look 
at the items on kinship exchange by occupation, we 
find that the group which is hypothesized to be most 
prototypical (the bureaucrats in American society) 
most closely matches our predictions. By contrast, 
when we look at friendship exchanges, we find that 
the bureaucratic groups in Hungarian communities 
most clearly match our prediction. Though we have 
no evidence, we would speculate. that geographical 
distance between friends may generally be less than 
that between kin. In part it is because the friend- 
ship dyad is structurally weaker (e.g., only moderate 
degrees of permanency), and in part because the 
very function of the friendship group is to permit 
matching between people on somewhat idiosyncratic 
elements. We would suspect that such idiosyncracies 
may often be related to geographical areas, if not to 
as small a unit as a neighborhood. If at the same 
time we argue—as we have already done—that low- 
est American groups in our sample (e.g, skilled 


workers) have more resources than the best off - 


Hungarian group in our sample (e.g., middle level 
bureaucrats) then the paradox might be resolved. 
For we would speculate that to cover the relatively 
small distances of a community and its suburbs 
would be within the means of all the members of 
our American sample, and therefore there would be 
no sharp differences between bureaucrats and 
others. However, because of the lower state of 
technology and resources, it would be argued that 
in the Hungarian case to move within the com- 
munity and its environs may constitute a sub- 
stantial problem, in which case the differences be- 
tween the bureaucrats and the manual workers may 
manifest themselves. 
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and Muller, 1967). In addition, we have 
already noted a séries of studies which have 
demonstrated the important role of the 
neighborhood in eduation, delinquency be- 
havior, interracial attitudes, leisure pursuits 
of the aged, urban renewal decisions, etc. 
(Fellin and Litwak, 1968). Our admittedly 
brief survey of the literature suggests that 
the functions of friendships have received 
the least attention, but there are important 
leads (Rosow, 1967:35-77; Kadushin 1966; 
Coleman et. al., 1966; Merton and Lazars- 
feld, 1954; Blau, 1961). One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics reported about “friend- 
ships” is the extent to which they are based 
on similarities in sex, age, and stage of the 
family life cycle as well as income and educa- 
tion. This evidence is consistent with our 
view that friendships deal with the edges of 
change and fluctuation, because to deal with 
the changing aspects of our society it is often 
necessary to find others in almost matching 
circumstances, 

Perhaps the single most impressive docu- 
mentation of our general hypothesis on the 
differential funtions of primary groups is a 
study by Rosow (1967, 194—245). He started 
with the hypothesis that friendship, neighbor- 
ing, and kinship groups might be able to 
compensate for each other: where one was 
absent the other could take over its functions. 
(Implicit in such a hypothesis is a point of 
view which is opposed to the one advanced 
herein.) He assumed that these groups were 
suificiently similar in structure to perform 
similar tasks. However, his data indicated 
that, contrary to his original hypothesis, 
these primary group structures were not 
generally compensatory, prompting him to 
revise his original hypothesis. His data 
and new hypothesis provide very strong in- 
dependent evidence for the point of view 
suggested herein. We would further speculate 
that many of the current controversies over 
the role of family and neighborhood in edu- 
cation and delinquency would benefit from 
a closer analysis of the nature of tasks. 
Thus, on one extreme it is clear that young 
children cannot join gangs unless there are 
others in the “neighborhood” so inclined. 
The role of the neighborhood is less obvious 
but nevertheless apparent in teaching. There- 
fore, a.teacher confronted by a class domi- 
nated by children poorly prepared for read- 
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ing and mathematics may be in no position 
to teach advanced subjects to the small mi- 
nority who are prepared. The role of the 
neighborhood may be very minor in shaping 
expectations or attitudes toward educational 
achievement in that such attitudes are not 
necessarily as territorially based as joining 
delinquent gangs and learning specific school 
subjects. Thus, over the long run the kin 
may provide a more frequent and continuous 
social stimulus for education expectations 
and aspirations than any single set of neigh- 
bors. 


Summary and Conclusion 


At this point, we would like to briefly 
restate our main hypothesis as well as point 
out some of the research implications, The 
hypothesis advanced is that the processes of 
technological development have forced an 
increasing differentiation of primary-group 
structures. At the same time, the level of 
technology permits the survival of forms of 
primary group structures which could not 
remain stable in some earlier stages. Thus, 
the neighborhood as a primary group must 
often exist with high membership turnover, 
and the kinship structures must frequently 
exist without face-to-face contact, while 
friendship structures may exist with only 
moderate degrees of either. These forms of 
primary group structures are viable because 
technology provides rapid modes of integra- 
tion as well as ways of communicating over 
distance. Because of their differences in 
structure, the various primary groups might 
each have their own area where they can 
perform tasks better than others. We sup- 
plied empirical data to show that neighbor- 
hood and family varied as to when they 
were called upon to perform tasks depending 
on the time urgency. We indicated that 
friendship groups were especially suited to 
dealing with explicit reference orientations. 

We do not pretend that these particular 
empirical illustrations exhaust the repertory 
of tasks each group can perform. We meant 
only to point out the need to investigate 
this problem. For, if we are correct in our 
assertion and the investigator does not recog- 
nize it, he is likely to find that any data he 
gathers will have an inconsistent pattern. 
He will find in some instances the family 
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is called upon more than the neighbors and 
‘friends, and in other instances just the 
‘opposite. The other error which the investi- 
gator could make is to take all items fom 
one time perspective (e.g., those which in- 
volve long-term commitments) and on this 
basis argue that the family primary group is 
more often called upon than other types. 

A second methodological point is that pri- 
‘mary groups cannot be easily studied without 
the investigator’s explicitly taking mto ac- 
count the technological level of the society 
or a-given subgroup in the society. For, if 
our hypothesis is correct, at each techno- 
logical level both different needs and ca- 
pacities to deal with them exist. Thus, it 
would be an error to say that, because a 
primary group structures changes from one 
‘stage of historical development to another, 
it is moving to destruction. An investigator 
who assumes implicitly that only one type of 
primary group can exist will be making such 
an error. From a theoretical point of view 
this article suggests alternatives to those 
theories (Tonnies, 1940; Wirth, 1957; Sira- 
mel, 1957) which assert all primary groups 
tend to disappear, as well as those theories 
which suggest that only one type of primary 
group (isolated nuclear family) is viabie 
in a modern technological society (Parsons, 
1949). It does this by suggesting that tech- 
nological demands for differential mobility 
does not disrupt kinship, friendship, and 
neighborhood groups as assumed by all of 
these theorists, as well as by pointing out 
that primary groups other than isolated nu- 
clear family have unique functions. As such 
this article supports an alternative theory oi 
the organizational basis of technological so- 
ciety (Litwak and Figueira, 1968). 
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COMMITMENT AND CONFLICT IN A 
NORMATIVE ORGANIZATION 


GEORGE BRAGER 
Columbia University 
School of Social Work 


This paper reports upon an empirical study of a normative organisction (Mobilization for. ` 
Youth (MFY), a prototypical anti-poverty program) which was subject to virulent oùt- 
side attack and consequently rent by internal conflict. Contrary to explanations found. in’ 
the literature, internal discord within MFF was not caused by lack of cohesion prior to the . 
attack or by excessive strain upon the participants during the organization’s crisis. 


cs study found a striking relationshid between a participant’s 
*s values and his negative reaction to its official defense posture. The greater the com- 


e 


initial commitment to ` *' 


fell the more negative the reaction. Since an outside threat endangers organisational 
values (and these are differentially held depending upon hierarchical level and organization 
function), the findings suggest that complex normative organizations, when subiect to an 
external threat, are particularly vulnerable to the development of dissensus cr internal con- 


flict. 


ONFLICT theorists posit that an external 
threat to a collectivity results in a 
tightening of the internal bonds of sol- 

idarity. The classic position has been stated 
by Sumner (1906:12-13): “The relation of 
comradeship and peace in the we-group and 
that of hostility and war towards others- 
group are correlative of each other. The 
exigencies of war with outsiders are what 
make peace inside.” 

Coser (1961:87) similarly notes*that “‘con- 
flict with out-groups increases internal co- 
hesion.” He suggests that “outside conflict 
. . . mobilizes the group’s defenses, among 
which is the reaffirmation of their value sys- 
tem against the outside agency.” (1961:90) 

We suspect, however, that in-group cohe- 
sion is not so frequent a response to ex- 
ternal threat as the literature has suggested. 
It may be, in fact, that external threat leads 
to dissensus or internal conflict just as often, 
and that the structure of some collectivities 
predisposes this outcome. Studies of the 
effects of external conflict upon collectivities 
tend to ignore differences among these bodies. 
Empirical evidence of responses to conflict 
derives largely from small group research, 
while theorists have been interested in large- 
scale systems, such as nation-states, The 
effects of external conflict upon complex 
organizations have been largely ignored. 

This paper reports upon an empirical study 
of an organization which was subjected to 
virulent outside attack and consequently rent 
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by internal conflict. The research attempts 
to relate the disharmony which developed re- 
garding the organization’s strategy to coun- 
teract attack to the structurally based value 
commitments of the participants. The model 
of a normative organizaticn, drawn from the 
work of Etzioni (1961, 1364, 1965), serves 


as the study’s basis for analysis, 


‘The Setting: 


Mobilization for Youth, 
a Normative Organizatson 


Mobilization for Youth (MFY),-a com- 
prehensive delinquency-prevention and anti- 
poverty project on New York’s Lower East 
Side, is the setting for the study.t 

On June 1, 1962, the front page of the 
New York Times carriea President Ken- 
nedy’s announcement that the project had 
received grants of $12.6 milion from federal, 
city and foundation sources. Less than 27 
months later, Mobilization was once again on: 
the front pages of the New York press, this 
time the subject of very nearly fatal attack. 
On August 16, 1964, during debate in Con- 
gress regarding the passage of the Economic 
Opportunities Act, the New York Daily 
News ran the headline: “Youth Agency 
Eyed for Reds—City Cuts Off Project 
Funds.” The article accused the demonstra- 


1 For a more complete description of the project, 
see Brager and Purcell, 1967. 
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tion project of using “its facilities—and 
juveniles—to foment rent strikes and racial 
disorders.” (The attack occurred one month 
after riots in Harlem and Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant). During the following five months, 
MEY was subjected to repeated attacks in 
the press and to investigation by city, state, 
and federal, as well as internal, sources. It 
‘acted and reacted under the buffeting of 
. many of the most powerful groups in the 
city. °` . 
In structure, MFY is a non-profit member- 
ship corporation which follows the usual pat- 
teifi of a philanthropic service agency. At 
the time of the-attack, it had a governing 
board of directors representing. a ‘variety of 
interest groups and backgrounds2- Its staff 
was organized in hierarchical fashion and 
included three major subgroupings:: (1) an 
executive staff which consisted - -of -the top 
divisions, (2) supervisory and consultative 
personnel of varied professional backgrounds, 
and (3) practitioners, including both profes- 
sionals and non-professionals, who- worked 
in a program capacity directly. | with 
agency clients. There was, in addition, a 
practitioner group of “caretakers,” who ful- 
filled such instrumental functions as public 
- relations, finance, and administration. _ 
MFY is a normative organization -in the 
Etzioni schema. Normative organizdfions are 
characterized by the use of identitive power 
(i.e., the power to make people identify with 
-the organization) as its major source of 
‘control and by high commitment on the part 
of participants. Etzioni argues that these 
organizations, which serve culture-oriented 
goals (e.g., religious institutions, ideological- 
political groups, colleges and universities, and 
voluntary associations), have to rely on 
identative powers since the realization of their 
goals requires positive and intense commit- 


2 Nominally, MFY’s board consisted of 68 mem- 
bers, many of whom served symbolic purposes only. 
Only those who attended more than one meeting 
during the crisis period are included in this study. 
Of these 37 persons, one represented New York 
City, ten were nominated by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, five were residents of 
the community without institutional | affiliation, 
four were board members at large (two from labor 
and one each from a black and a Puerto Rican 
organization), and 17 were from local. institutions. 
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ment on the part of participants, and such 
commitments cannot effectively be attained 
by other means. 

Although the Etzioni schema would lead 
us to predict widespread commitment by 
participants to the values of normative or- 
ganizatigtis such as MFY, the classification 
system is too crude for precise analysis of 
a single organization. Etzioni posits that the 
basis of-involvement—-whether social, norma- 
tive, or, utilitarian—affects both a partici- 
pant’s commitment and an organization’s 
reward system. But the positive commitment 
of participants in normative organizations 
may stem from a social base, a normative 
one, or both. Further, the consequences of 
utilitarian rewards in normative organiza- 
tions ate_unclear, e.g., whether the applica- 
tion of utilitarian incentives makes appeals 
to “idealistic” (normative) motives less ef- 
fective-or’ whether it intensifies value com- 
mitment.If, as may logically be argued, the 
basis’ of involvement also varies with rank 
and- function, there will be differential com- 
mitments within normative organizations, 
and’ these will be structurally determined. 

It is-often assumed, for example, that 
persons who serve on the boards of directors 
of welfare agencies do so for normative 
reasons. Opinion studies, however, indicate 
sharp disparity between board members’ 
positions on various issues and those of 
professionals, with lay officials in some 
instances even challenging the need for 
agency services (Kramer, 1965; Boehm, 
1964). Board members of social agencies 
have a tendency toward social involvement, 
and there is even some evidence that utili- 
tarian involvement may be more widespread 
among occupants of voluntary, non-remu- 
nerative positions than has been assumed 
(Ross, 1954). In any case, to include board 
members of such potentially varying com- 
mitments into a single classification scheme 
may obscure important differences. 


Responding to External Threat 


Organizations are responsive to varying 
publics, external and internal. One conse- 
quence of a public attack is that it upsets 
the equilibrium with which the organization 
has in the past accommodated to these vary- 
ing publics. Actions invisible in the past 
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now become observable, and formerly’ un- 
interested groups now become concerned. 
(Invisibility permits leaders considerable 
latitude in choosing the members of the or- 
ganizational ccalition to whom they will be 
responsive). More importantly, power bal- 
ances shift as different groups assume greater 
or lesser salience as a point of reference for 
agency decision-making. In short, public at- 
tention constricts an organization’s. freedom 
of action and encourages greater responsiye- 
ness to now-attentive others. 

There is evidence that MFY’s staff per- 
ceived this greater responsiveness to its ex- 
ternal publics during the organization’s crisis. 
They believed, for example, that the organi- 
zation did not sufficiently consider their 
opinion in deciding upon crisis strategies.® 
They saw the board as too responsive to city 
officials and unresponsive to staff needs.* 
They believed that important principles were 
compromised in the handling of the attack.® 
According to MF Y’s staff, as powerful exter- 
nal adversaries became the primary point in 
decision-making, the agency neglected its 
internal constituency. 

Conflict involving normative organizations 
is likely to be extremely intense (Aubert, 
1963). An organization facing a challenge 
to its value base and a threat to its survival 
may defend itself in two distinctly different 
ways: (1) to defend the organization’s val- 
ues; (2) to focus upon survival to the ex- 
clusion (if necessary) of values. Strategy 
may move fitfully from one of these consider- 
ations to the other and ultimately end some- 
where between the two polar extremes. 
Nevertheless, the threat of organizational 
extinction will inevitably turn the focus 
sharply in the direction of organizational 
maintenance, and some compromise on val- 


3 Sixty-nine percent of MFY’s participants dis- 
agreed with the statement “MFY’s staff was ap- 
propriately involved in deciding what strategies to 
pursue during the attack”; 14% agreed, and 17% 
had no opinion. 

4 Fifty-six percent agreed, as compared to 24.5% 
who did not, that “MFY’s strategies were overly 
influenced by what City officials would think.” 
Fifty-six percent thought too little consideration 
was shown for workers who were accused of sub- 
versive activities, while 23.2% disagreed. 

5 Fifty-three percent felt that “MY compromised 
important principles in its handling of the attack”; 
27% disagreed, 
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ues is oftén deemed a requirement in devel- 
oping a- defense against outside attack. So, 
for example, on tbe day following the at- 
tack, MFY’”s executive directors assured the 
staff that no one would be fired for suspected 
communist affiliation. “What matters,” they 
said, “is not really whether we survive, and 
that indeed is an open question—what mat- 
ters tS the. issues on which we stand and 
fight.,...” (Tape of meeting, 9/17/64). Three 
days later however, in response to pressure 
from federal officials who believed that MFY 
could not otherwise be saved, the executive 
directors agreed tkat current members’ of 
“subversive” orgamizations would be dis- ` 
missed. 

, The.reactions of participants to an organi- 
zationally-protective defense posture will be 
determined by the intensity of their commit- 
ment to those organizational values which are 
threatened (i.e., by the degree to which they 
are normatively involved). Value committed 
participants are more likely to urge an activ- 
ist defense of the organization’s ideology. 
If they perceive organizational strategy as 
a compromise, they will react negatively. 
Those motivated predominantly by social 
and utilitarian invo:vement will be less com- 
mitted to the defense of the organization’s 
values and more receptive to the defense of 
the organization as an instrumentality. They 
are more likely, in ather words, to protect its 
interests and compromise its beliefs. 

We note an important qualification to the 
above. It may be that value-committed par- 
ticipants with a long time perspective will 
espouse a survival strategy and value com- 
promise so that the organization may endure 
to fight another day. In that case, they 
could be as normatively committed as other 
participants, the diiference being their long 
time perspective. Upper echelon members 
are more likely than lower ones to hold this 
long time perspective. Committed persons 
with a short time perspective, on the other 
hand, are more likely to view a survival 
strategy as a sacrifice of principle. As shall 
become clear subsequently, however, we do 
not believe that a differing time perspective 
accounts for the varying reactions of Mobili- 
zation’s participants to the organization’s 
strategy. 

Whether the espousal of an organization- 
ally-protective defense posture stems from a 
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long time perspective or lesser value commit- 
ment, however, contention between partici- 
pants who counsel this position and those 
who urge an activist defense is a logical con- 
sequence. Furthermore, if, participants per- 
ceive themselves as having sufficient influence 
to affect the course of events, virulent inter- 
nal conflict is highly possible. In any case, 
dissensus may be the expected response to 
attacks (1) which endanger organizational 
values (and this is virtually inevitable with 
normative organizations), (2) in which or- 
ganizational defense entails compromise (the 
ordinarily favored strategy), and (3)-when 
commitment to the organization’s values is 
high but is differentially distributed among 
participants (and particularly among those 
with access to influence). 

In order to assess the sources of internal 
discord in MFY, we must note an.important 
qualification in the literature to the position 
that external conflict breeds internal soli- 
- darity. This relates to the initial cohesive- 
ness of the group as it faces outer conflict. 
Thus, Coser (1961:93) suggests that “the 
relation between outer conflict and inner 
cohesion does not hold true where internal 
cohesion before the outbreak of the attack 
is so low that group members have ceased 
to regard the preservation of the group as 
worthwhile, or actually see the outside threat 
to concern ‘them’ rather than ‘us.’ ” Our first 
hypothesis, then, examines whether organiza- 
tional values were widely diffused among 
MFY’s participants. If so, the internal con- 
flict which wracked the organization cannot 
be explained by the belief that outside threat 
concerned “them” rather than “us.” 

Our second hypothesis examines whether 
the degree of commitment to MFY varied 
with the rank and function of participants. 
If confirmed, a point essential to our ex- 
ploration is made—namely, that differences 
in value commitment are associated with 
organizational structure, and are not solely 
the reflection of an actor’s personality or 
character. 

As already suggested, we predict that dif- 
ferences in the initia] degree of value com- 
mitment are likely to have consequences 
for the development of dissensus. It may be, 
however, the stress engendered by the attack, 
rather than the commitments of the partici- 
pants, that explains MFY’s internal discord. 
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The point is important, since it constitutes 
the second major qualification m the litera- 
ture to the outer-conflict, inner-cohesion ex- 
pectation. Thus, Janowitz (1959:73), on 
the basis of his study of the military, con- 
cludes that continued exposure to stress 
weakens primary-group solidarity and under- 
mines organizational effectiveness. 

We test, finally, for a relationship between 
an actor’s dissatisfaction with MFY’s crisis 
strategy and his role m decision-making. We 
do so because we suspect that the influence 
relations of actors in dissensus may im- 
portantly determine whether potential civil 
conflict becomes a reality. A perception of 
influence may be a precondition of actual 
conflict, since individual actors or constituent 
groups are likely to act only if they perceive 
the possibility of affecting the course of 
events. . 

The following, then, are our hypotheses: 


1. Commitment to MFY’s values will be 
widely diffused among its participants. Oper- 
ationally; we predict a positive response to 
a Commitment to Values measure, which 
assesses opinions regarding MFY’s contro- 
versial social change orientation.® 

2. Commitment to Mobilization’s values 
will vary with the rank and function of the 
participant. This hypothesis is operational- 
ized by examining whether there are differen- 
tial responses to the Commitment to Values 
Index by participants of differing hierarchical 
levels and organizational function. 

3. Internal dissensus resulting from the 
external attack upon MFY will be related to 
the participants’ ideological commitments to 
the organization. We predict a relationship 
between responses to the Commitment to 
Values measure and a Dissensus score. It is 
expected that the higher the commitment, 
the more negative the reaction to the organi- 
zation’s defense strategy. 

4. There will be a relationship between 
the amount of stress experienced by partici- 
pants during the attack and their evaluation 
of crists strategy. We predict, specifically, an 
association between respondents’ scores on 
the Dissensus measure and their response to 
items which assess personal stress. Those 


9 This and other measures are described in the 
section which follows. 
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high in stress, we expect, will be more nega- 
tive about the agency’s posture in defense. 
5. There will be a relationship between 
participants’ role in decision-making and 
their evaluation of crisis strategy. Scores on 
the Dissensus measure will, we predict, vary 
with a person’s cumulative score on a series 
of ten items, each representing an area of 
decision-making for which the respondent 
reports that he had or did not have responsi- 
bility. E 


Method 


The research instrument was adminis- 
tered to the MFY board and staff six months 
following the “settlement” of the dispute, 
with a completion rate of 76% and 74%, 
respectively.” 

To measure the extent of commitment to 
the value and goals of MFY, the main values 
of the organization had to be isolated and 
respondents asked to indicate the extent to 
which they subscribed to these values. MFY’s 
value orientation is officially set forth in 
two major documents: the proposal to its 
funding sources (Mobilization for Youth, 
1961), and an extensive interim report of 
its action programs (Mobilization for Youth, 
1964), submitted to the same parties after 
two years of operation. The two documents 
are consistent with respect to MFY’s values, 
with the two-year report being particularly 
relevant as a source for the Commitment to 
Values Index since it was completed barely 
two months before the attack upon the or- 
ganization. It was written by staff at varying 
hierarchical levels, reviewed by the heads oi 
relevant program divisions, adopted by the 
- board, and submitted to the funding sources. 
It serves exceedingly well as a statement of 
the operative value position of the organiza- 
tion at the time of the crisis. 

The items which comprise the Index are 
for the most part direct quotes from the 
proposal and the interim report, modified to 
fit an agree-disagree questionnaire format. 
Respondents were asked their position on a 
five-point continuum from “strongly agree” 


T In the interests of economy of space, we are 
summarizing the methods used in the study. For a 
complete description and explanation of method- 
ology, see Brager, 1967, 
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to “strongly disagree” (Likert scale) for the 
20 items of the index. Their ranks on these 
items were then summed to form a composite 
score for each respondent. A high score im- 
plies more commitment and a low score 
less commitment to MFY’s values and goals. 

Although the items were deemed to have 
face validity, the names cf high and low 
scorers were submitted to a panel of judges 
acquainted with the organization’s personnel. 
A signifieant level of discrimination for the 
composite index score was obtained at the 
.01 level. The reliability of the scale, as 
measured by the split-half method with the 
Spearman-Brown correction for attenuation, 
was ./71. 

The research instrument also includes 15 
items which, taken together, indicate the 
respondents’ evaluation of MFY’s defense 
during the crisis. We have used this as our 
measure of dissensus, since it reflects the 
participants’ disagreement with the official 
positions of the organization. 

During the months of the organization’s 
travail, there were, broadly speaking, three 
major issues. One related to the extent to 
which the board had lost the initiative for 
MFY’s affairs. Some participants objected 
to what was described as compliance strategy 
—the board’s unwillingness to mount a 
frontal attack upon those who were deemed 
its attackers. A second issue stemmed from 
tensions in board-staff relations; e.g., was 
the board appropriately responsive to staff 
opinion? A third issue was the extent to 
which board and executive staff were willing, 
in their concern for the organization’s sur- 
vival, to compromise basic principles in re- 
gard to either organizational values or the 
civil liberties of staff accused of “subversion.” 

The Dissensus (D) Scale is composed of 
opinion statements reflecting these issues. 
Respondents were scored from 1 to 4 on 
each, depending upon their degree of agree- 
ment with the items. Eight of the 15 items 
were worded so that agreement meant sup- 
port of Mobilization’s crisis strategy. These 
were reversed in scoring. Thus, high scorers 
were negative perceivers of the crisis posture, 
while low scorers agreed with the agency’s 
policies. . 

Since the D scale is a series of opinion 
statements, no external criteria exist against 
which to correlate the respondents’ subjective 
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statements. The items were, however, checked 
for consistency. To cite one example, an 
overall opinion question (‘‘Mobilization’s 
defense against the attack was as effective 
as could be expected under the circum- 
stances”) was included in the mstrument. It 
was predicted, and confirmed, that the atti- 
tude of the respondent, as reflected in his D 
score, would be closely related to his overall 
opinion regarding defense effectiveness, as 
indicated by his response to the single item. 
(The correlation between the two was .725). 
The reliability of the D score, as measured 
by the split-half method with correction, was 
948, 

In addition to commitment and reaction 
to crisis strategy, the instrument attempts to 
identify those participants who were involved 
in organizational decision-making. This was 
tested by asking participants whether or not 
they had been involved in making decisions 
in each of the ten operational areas (e.g., 
hiring and firing of staff, allocation of funds, 
program content, etc.). No attempt was made 
to assign different weights to these various 
areas of decision since competent raters 
might disagree as to their relative importance. 
The actor’s “influence score” was determined 
by assigning one point for each decision- 
making area and totalling the items checked.8 

It was assumed that the predictive validity 
of the score could be tested by determining 
whether the results discriminated the hier- 
archical locations of Mobilization’s constitu- 
ent groupings. Logically, it was expected 
that, if the index was valid, the executive, 
supervisory, and practitioner staff would 
score in that order. This is in fact what 
occurred. 

Finally, a combination of two questions 
was used to operationalize the notion of 
stress. Participants were asked how, at the 
time of the crisis, they had appraised the 
likelihood of their being attacked for their 
political activities. Possible responses were 
“very good,” “good,” “some,” and “none.” 
This was followed by the query, “Suppose 
you Aad thought there was a possibility that 
you would be publicly attacked, would you 
have been concerned?” Respondents were 


8 This use of self-report as an indicator of in- 
fluence is derived from Gouldner’s study of influen- 
tials at Co-op College (1957:297). 
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given four choices: unconcerned, mildly con- 
cerned, very concerned, and extremely con- 
cerned. Those who checked either of the last 
two alternatives and who thought there was 
a “good” or “very good” chance that they 
personally would be attacked for political 
activities were deemed to have been under 
stress during the attack. 

We assumed that our measures of stress 
would be valid if they correlated with actual 
vulnerability to attack. It might reasonably 
be predicted that those who either were pub- 
licly accused of “subversion” or were in real 
danger of such accusation would feel con- ‘ 
siderable stress in such circumstance. The 
prediction is confirmed: 15 of the 21 re- 
spondents whose names came to MFY ofh- 
cials for suspected “subversive” activity 
(71.4%) fall into the stress category and 
six do not (28.6%), as compared to 49.3% 
of other: staff who felt stressful and 50.7% 
who did not. 


Findings 


MFY’s values, although controversial, ap- 
pear to have been widely accepted by the 
organization’s participants. Unfortunately, 
measures do not exist with which to compare 
the commitment of participants in other 
types of organization to the values of those 
organizations. Our findings regarding the 
diffusion of values in Mobilization for Youth 
are not comparative, and must therefore re- 
main suggestive rather than definitive. 

Theoretically, each respondent could have 
obtained a total score on the Commitment 
to Values Index ranging from 20 to 100. 
The actual scores obtained, however, are 
sharply skewed in the positive direction: 121 
respondents (53.1%) scored 80 and above, 
and 59 respondents (25.9%) ranged from 
70 to 79. Only 11 persons, or 4.8% of the 
total sample, scored between 50 and 59, and 
no one obtained a score lower than 50.° 

Our second hypothesis is confirmed—the 
degree of commitment to MFY’s values is 
differentially distributed by hierarchical level 


® Consensus, or in any case integration, is also 
suggested by findings which are not reported here. 
For example, only 2% of MFY’s personnel reported 
their jobs to be very or mildly unsatisfying, as 
compared to a range of 13% to 21% reported in 
other studies (Herzberg et al., 1957). 
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and organizational function. The percentage 
of executive staff in the upper third commit- 
ment-to-values group (48.1%) exceeds the 
corresponding percentage of supervisory and 
consultant staff (38.4%), while the percen- 
tage of supervisors in the upper third exceeds 
that of practitioners (26.1%). Of special 
interest is the rank in this ordering of the 
board of directors, the group which is in the 
superordinate, decision-making position. The 
percentage of board members scoring in the 
upper third (10.7%) is even lower than the 
corresponding percentage of practitioners. 
The result is unexpected when we consider 
that the statements which comprise the Com- 
mitment to Values Index were drawn from 
documents which required and obtained 
board approval. 

Organizational function also appears to 
have affected commitment to agency values. 
Program staff, whose functions are goal (and 
normatively) related, manifest dramatically 
more commitment than staff whose functions 
are instrumental (managerial, financial, 
public relations). None of those who per- 
formed managerial functions were in the 
highest third commitment group, as compared 
to 30.9% of all program staff. Interestingly, 
MFY’s board fell midway between the pro- 
gram and managerial staff on commitment to 
agency values. The latter finding suggests 
that the dual function of a board (normative 
and managerial) predisposes a dual outlook. 

What, then, is the relationship between 
commitment to the organization’s values and 
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the evaluation of its strategies to counter 
outside attack? As shown in Table 1, our 
third hypothesis is confirmed. 

There is a striking relationship between 
high commitment to agency values and 
negative evaluation of its strategies. Thus, 
54.1% of MFY’s most committed partici- 
pants were negative reactors, as compared to 
13.1% who reacted positively. Among the 
least committed Mobilization participants, 
the figures are reversed. 

Our fourth hypothesis predicts that dis- 
sensus will be associated with stress. In 
MF'Y’s instance, this was not the case; the 
relationship between a feeling of stress and 
evaluation of the agency’s course was not 
Statistically significant. In order to probe 
the data, the Commitment to Values Index 
and the.D scale were dichotomized: the first 
into high and low commitment categories, the 
latter into positive and negative crisis reac- 
tion. Table 2 explores the effect of stress 
upon crisis reaction while controlling for 
commitment to Mobilization’s values. 

The differences between less committed 
participants who felt stress and those who 
did not is worth noting. Less committed and 
non-stressful participants tended toward 
more positive crisis reaction (77.1%) than 
less committed but more stressful partici- 
pants (46.2%). On the other hand, there is 
little difference in crisis reaction between 
those with and without stress (77.5% and 
72.7%, respectively) among the more highly 
committed participants. Thus stress appears 


TABLE 1, REACTION To CRISIS STRATEGY BY COMMITMENT IO VALUES 
(N=207*; BOARD oF DIRECTORS AND ALL PROGRAM STAFF) 


Reaction to Crisis Strategy 


Commitment to 


Values Index Approval Mid-Position 

Low 57.4% 37.7% 
(35) (23) 

Medium 27.1% 29.4% 
(23) (25) 

High 13.1% 32.8% 
(8) (20) 

Total 66 68 


* Excludes managerial staff and 9 “no response.” 





Disapproval Total Percent 
4.9% i 
(3) 61 29.5 
43.5% 
(37) 85 41.1 
54.1% 
(33) 61 29.5 
73 207 100.0 
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TABLE 2. REACTION TO CRISIS STRATEGY BY INDIVIDUAL STRESS, CONTROLLED FOR COMMITMENT 
TO VaLurs (N=134*, Program STAFF PRIOR TO ATTACK) 


Commitment to Values Index 


Low Commitment . High Commitment 
Reactions to Crisis Strategy 

Stress Approval Disapproval Total ~- Percent Approval Disapproval Total Percent 
No stress 77.1% 22.9% Se er 27.3% 72.7% : aes 

(27) (8) 35 57.4 (9) (24) 33 45.2 
Stress 46.2 53.8 m oe 22.5 77.5 Ses waver 

(12) (14) 26 42.6 (9) (31) 40 54.8 
Total 61 100.0 73 100.0 


* Excludes one “no response.” 


to be a more salient factor in dissensus 
among the less committed than among those 
who are more so. 

We turn now to our final hypothesis, the 
relationship between participants’ role in 
decision-making and their evaluation of 
crisis strategy. Logically, it is to be expected 
that those who perceive themselves as or- 
ganizational decision-makers will be most 
likely to approve an organization’s course in 
fending off attack. Responsibility, we might 
suppose, would generate attachment to the 
organization as an entity. In part, also, nega- 
tive judgments regarding the policies of an 
organization implies negative judgment about 
its decision makers. 

In MFY’s instance, however, the expected 
finding is reversed—the greater the partici- 
pant’s involvement in decision making, the 
more negative his reaction to official crisis 
strategy. How are we to account for this 
striking reversal? One possible explanation 
lies in the relationship between a negative 
reaction to crisis strategy and commitment to 
MFY’s values, on the one hand, and com- 
mitment to MFY’s values and decision- 
making involvement, on the other. To aid 
in examining this possibility, we have dichot- 
omized the three variables: commitment into 
a high and low category, crisis reaction into 
positive and negative response, and decision- 
making involvement into none and some. 
When we controlled for commitment, the 
significance of the relationship between de- 
cision-involvement and crisis reaction dis- 
appeared. Among the most committed par- 
ticipants, decision-making approached, but 
did not reach, significance (at the .09 level). 


Among the least committed members, no 
difference in crisis reaction was evident on 
the part of those involved in none or some 
decision-making. We conclude, therefore, that 
the negative reaction to strategy of MFY 
decision-makers stemmed from their high 
commitment to the organization’s values, 
rather than from decision-involvement. Table 
3, however, shows an interesting relationship 
among the three variables. 

It indicates that among negative crisis re- 
actors, those who were less committed ap- 
peared to be less affected by their participa- 
tion in decision-making than the more 
committed members. Thus, the percentage 
point difference within the low-commitment 
group, depending upon whether they had 
some decision-making responsibility or none, 
was only 9.5. This contrasts with their more 
committed colleagues, who showed a 21.4 
difference as a result of some decision-in- 
volvement or none. Furthermore, among neg- 


TABLE 3.* COMMITMENT TO VALUES BY DECISION IN- 
VOLVEMENT FOR RESPONDENTS WITH NEGATIVE 
REACTION TO CRISIS STRATEGY 


Negative Reactors to Crisis Strategy 


Commitment to Values Index 
Decision- Low High 
making Commit- Commit- 
Involvement ment ment Difference 
None 32.4% 58.3% 25.9 
Some 41.9 79.7 37.8 
Difference 9.5 21.4 


* This table is a composite of the negative reac- 
tion portion of the two contingency tables which 
were used to test decision-involvement controlled 
for commitment, i 
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ative reactors who are highly committed, 
involvement in decision-making appears to 
increase the likelihood of their holding a 
critical view of the organization’s defense. 


Interpretation 


Caution must be exercised in generalizing 
from the MFY experience. Study of a single 
organization can yield insights and informa- 
tion, but there is no assurance that the data 
are not unique to that organization. We can 
only assert that discord within MFY follow- 
ing an external attack was not caused by 
organizational malintegration and lack of 
cohesion, or by excessive strain upon the 
participants. Since these are major explana- 
tions found in the literature, their non-ap- 
plicability in the MFY experience suggests 
the need for attention to other as yet unex- 
plored causes. 

It is clear that the pattern of conflict in 
MFY is related to the particular course pur- 
sued by the agency to defend itself. We have 
already argued, however, that Mobilization’s 
defense stance was more usual than unique. 
Its responsiveness to powerful external pub- 
lics and its focus upon the protection of the 
organization as an instrumentality, at least 
as perceived by MFY participants, is the 
expected response of an organization whose 
survival is threatened by‘outside attack. 

In any event, the MFY data suggest that 
when values are perceived as compromised 
by participants of a normatively oriented 
organization under attack (whatever the 
objective circumstance), highly committed 
members will be most critical. Since staff 
commitment varies with hierarchical level, 
these will be persons in the upper reaches 
of the organization. As such, it is prob- 
able that they will perceive that they 
have an ability to affect agency strategy and 
will attempt counteraction. This appears to 
explain the finding that staff who were com- 
mitted and involved in decision-making were 
more likely to be negative about MFY’s 
crisis stance than those who were committed 
but less influential. 

It also suggests that a strategy of value 
compromise stemmed less from a long time 
perspective than it did from lesser commit- 
ment, at least in MFY’s case. The executives, 
as the superordinate staff group, might be 
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expected to be more positive about compro- 
mise for long range value gains, although, 
in fact, they were the most critical of all 
participants. Moreover, although the board 
of directors included more uncommitted 
members than any staff group, it also in- 
cluded a larger percentage of negative crisis 
react6rs than either the supervisors or the 
practitioners. This suggests once again that 
with influence comes more intense criticism 
of final decisions which go counter to one’s 
own views. 

The dislocating nature of value change is 
highlighted by the findings. The ideological 
commitment of high-ranking participants 
provides the very basis for their ultimate 
alienation when they perceive value shifts to 
have occurred. 

The anomalous finding of the lesser com- 
mitment of MFY’s board of directors to the 
agency’s values than MFY’s other constitu- 
znt groups deserves comment. It supports 
zur earlier comment regarding the crudity 
af the normative organization schema, and 
arovides some evidence that the basis of 
involvement, particularly of high-ranking 
participants, significantly affects the degree 
of their commitment to the values of an 
organization. A considerable number of 
Mobilization’s board members were involved 
for utilitarian motives. The initial board 
group consisted wholly of lay and profes- 
sional representatives of the settlements and 
churches of the Lower East Side who hoped 
to “saturate” the area with services. Their 
plan for delinquency prevention originally 
“emphasized group work and recreational 
services . . . with the settlements as the 
pivotal community institution” (Piven, 
1963:1). Although the board subsequently 
tecame more cosmopolitan in its composition, 
local institutional representation still ac- 
counted for a significantly disproportionate 
number of its active members. The primary 
concern of this sub-grouping was the funds 
allocated through contracts by MFY to con- 
duct programs in their agencies. 

The primacy of utilitarian incentives for 
toese high-ranking participants allowed 
lower-ranking normatively oriented actors to 
define agency values in times of stability. 
The threat to the organization during the 
attack—and therefore to their utilitarian re- 
wards—would encourage their defense of 
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the organization as an instrumentality, rather 
than as a transmitter of values. 

In short, the MFY findings suggest, if 
they do not definitively confirm, that norma- 
tive organizations with significant variation 
in the bases of participants’ involvement (as 
is true of most social agencies and many 
professional organizations) are subject to 
variations in participants’ reactions to the 
organization’s defense strategy. Such organi- 
zations are thus particularly vulnerable to 
the development of internal tensions when 
threatened by outside conflict. 
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Small but consistent differences in inmate organizational struciures by sex are found in an 
institution where men and women are incarcerated under similar conditions. Although a fre- 
vailing form of organisation for each sex is evident—primary group for women and symbiotic 
for men—the two structural types are found no! to be mutually exclusive but rather to exist 
in parallel form for both sexes. Synthetic cokor: and partial panel data suggest confirmation 
of the institutional product theory of inmate organization and indicate minimal influence of 
criminal subcultures on the form and strength of inmate organisation. 


OCIOLOGICAL literature on institutional 
S adaptation suggests that male and fe- 

male inmate organizational structures 
difer markedly. The evidence suggests that 
male inmates tend to organize into an overall 
symbiotic structure characterized by a shared 
normative system epitomized in a prison 


code (Clemmer, 1940; Sykes, 1958; Wheeler, . 


1961; Sykes and Messinger, 1960; Garabe- 
dian, 1963; Schrag, 1954; Schrag, 1961), 
but that within that community considerable 
individualism and personal isolation prevail 
(Clemmer, 1940; Glaser, 1964; Morris and 
Morris, 1963). In contrast, female inmates 
are characterized neither by overall cohesion 
nor by individual isolation. Instead, they 
tend to organize into relatively enduring 
primary relationships, often involving dyadic 
homosexual attachments and extensive “fam- 
ily” relationships (Ward and Kassebaum, 
1965; Giallombardo, 1966; Halleck and 
Hersko, 1962; Kosofsky and Ellis, 1958; 
Taylor, 1965; Harris, 1967). 

Both male and female inmate organizations 
have been theoretically explained as re- 
sponses to institutional environments. Depri- 
vations of prison living are said to lead to 
adjustments which reduce the discomfort of 
incarceration. Hence, an integrated inmate 
organization is thought to serve as a mecha- 
nism for controlling the environment while 
permitting the maintenance of a sense of 
masculinity and self-dignity for male prison- 
ers (Sykes, 1958; Sykes and Messinger, 
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1960; McCorkle and Korn, 1954). In like 
manner, the primary relationships, character- 
istic of female inmate populations, are said 
to serve dependency and social supportive 
needs generated through expectations at- 
tached to the female role in the larger 
society (Ward and Kassebaum, 1965; Gial- 
lombardo, 1966). In general, inmate organ- 
ization in either of its two characteristic 
forms is thought to emerge as an institutional 
product with problem solving functions for 
the inmates, and maintenance of the inmate 
organization is thought to be achieved 
through a socialization process sometimes 
called “prisonization” (Clemmer, 1940; 
Wheeler, 1961). 

However, the research evidence for this 
general theory is not compelling. Although 
descriptive accounts (Sykes, 1958; Morris 
and Morris, 1963), cohort studies (Wheeler, 
1961; Glaser, 1964; Tittle and Tittle, 1964), 
and organizational comparisons (Wilson, 
1968; Berk, 1966; Street, et al., 1966; 
Grusky, 1959) have tended to substantiate 
the argument for male inmates, the funda- 
mental premise that inmate behavior is an 
institutional product continues to be chal- 
lenged (Irwin and Cressey, 1962; Wellford, 
1967; Cline, 1966). Some investigators have 
maintained that inmate organization is 
largely an extension of a criminal social or- 
ganization imported into the institution. Al- 
though Roebuck (1963) convincingly criti- 
cized the Irwin and Cressey position, their 
dissent and some research evidence point out 
the need for a more stringent test of these 
ideas. Moreover, only limited data con- 
firming the institutional product theory for 
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female inmates have been reported (Ward 
and Kassebaum, 1965; Giallombardo, 1966; 
Harris, 1967). 

Further, it is not clearly established that 
male and female inmate organizations differ 
in form. No actual comparisons of male and 
female inmate populations under similarly 
confining situations have been made from 
common data collected by identical methods. 
It may well be that the alleged male-female 
differences are attributable to differences in 
social backgrounds of typical male and 
female inmates, differences in the nature and 
extent of inmate-staff interaction between 
male and female institutions, or to differ- 
ences in actual physical conditions of incar- 
ceration. 

This paper reports data gathered in an 
institution where both males and females 
are confined under similar custodial condi- 
tions. Its purpose is (1) to determine whether 
structural characteristics of female inmate 
organization differ from the male under 
these similar conditions, and (2) to test the 
institutional product theory of inmate organ- 
ization by examining cohort variations in 
inmate organizational characteristics of 
males and females, holding constant criminal 
subcultural involvement. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


The data for this paper were gathered at 
a Federal hospital serving volunteer and im- 
prisoned narcotic addicts of both sexes. 
Volunteers were admitted on their own re- 
quest and were free to leave at anytime. 
Many of them, however, were under various 
kinds of official and informal pressure to 
complete a full course of treatment involv- 
ing at least five months at the institution. 
As a result a large proportion of volunteer 
patients thought of themselves as prisoners 
(40% of 115 interviewed). Those inmates 
legally defined as prisoners were convicted 
violators of Federal laws judged by Bureau 
of Prisons to be in need of treatment for 
narcotic addiction. Included were inmates 
with sentences as high as ten years, although 
the bulk of the prisoners were sentenced 
from two to five years. 

At the time of the study, the hospital was 
operated under custodial conditions similar 
to a minimum security prison. All patients 
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were restricted in freedom of movement 
in the institution. Most doors and grilles were 
locked, and patients were required to obtain 
“passes” from the staff for most movement. 
Inmates were governed by numerous be- 
havioral restrictions, and they were super- 
vised by uniformed security personnel who 
controlled the patients through the issuance 
of demerit-type reports which could result 
in extra work duty, the loss of privileges, 
transfer to a Federal prison, or the loss of 
accumulated days of “good time” (or dis- 
missal from the hospital in the case of the 
volunteer). The patients were required to 
work without pay, and they were regimented 
in terms of eating and sleeping schedules, but 
they experienced substantial freedom to 
shape their own life patterns in the institu- 
tion. For instance, they were permitted to 
accept or reject therapy, had a choice of a 
variety of recreational activities, and, in their 
jobs, were often allowed considerable self- 
direction and discretion. 

In light of the comparative freedom ex- 
perienced by the inmates at this institution, 
it is important to consider whether this re- 
search provides data relevant to theories 
developed in ordinary prison contexts. Infor- 
mation concerning role definitions and depri- 
vations experienced by the patients at this 
hospital suggest that such theories can be 
addressed meaningfully, although cautiously. 
For example, 61% of the respondents re- 
ported that they felt like an inmate in a 
prison rather than a patient in a hospital, 
while an additional 18% reported feeling 
“somewhat” like an inmate in a prison. More- 
over, 54% of the subjects described life in the 
institution to be “difficult.” 

At the time the study was begun, the pa- 
tient population included approximately 100 
females and 500 males. Each sex was housed 
in a Separate section of the institution, the 
female unit being locked off from the re- 
mainder of the hospital. Both sexes were as- 
signed to jobs in common areas; they dined 
in the same area and attended jointly many 
activities. In all these situations, careful 
supervision was exercised to maintain segre- 
gation and minimize personal interaction. 
The men and women, however, were allowed 
to interact in therapy and rehabilitative ac- 
tivities, and occasionally heterosexual recrea- 
tional activities such as dances were al- 
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lowed. In general, the two sexes existed under 
similar custodial conditions, although some 
differences were evident. The major difference 
was in extent of confinement. The women 
‘were not allowd to move about the hospital 
without an escort and were much less free 
to engage in recreational and other activities 
at their own discretion. They were also more 
frequently in contact with security personnel 
in their living units and daily activities than 
the men, although the nature of the inter- 
action between female patients and security 
seemed to be less authoritarian than for 
males, Further, the location and nature of 
the female living unit created a greater likeli- 
hood of contact with clinical personnel. 

Interviews were conducted with a repre- 
sentative sample of patients that included 
(1) all female prisoners present at the be- 
ginning of the study, with the exception of 
a few who refused to participate (N==44), 
(2) a 50% random-start, systematic selec- 
tion of female volunteers present at the be- 
ignning of the study (N=20), (3) a 50% 
continuous sample of new female patients 
admitted during the first five-month period 
of the study who stayed at least two weeks 
(N=27), (4) a 25% random-start syste- 
matic selection of male prisoners and volun- 
teers present at the beginning of the study 
(N=139), and (5) a 25% continuous sam- 
ple of new male patients admitted during 
the first five-month period of the study who 
stayed at least two weeks (N=-45). In addi- 
tion a subsample of respondents was reinter- 
viewed four months after the first encounter. 
This subsample included (1) all respondents 
who entered the hospital during the first five 
months of the study and who remained long 
enough, and (2) a one-tenth, random-start, 
systematic sample of the prisoner respondents 
already at the hospital at the beginning of 
the field research. These procedures yielded 
a sample of 47 female volunteers, 44 female 
prisoners, 68 male volunteers, and 116 male 
prisoners. Of these, 12 females and 24 males 
were interviewed twice. 

Interviews, including both structured and 
open-ended questions, were conducted by the 
author and a female assistant. Potential re- 
spondents were assigned to each of the inter- 
viewers on a fortuitous basis without regard 
to sex or status. The interviewing phase of 
the study was preceded by a period of ob- 
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servation and “getting acquainted.” During 
the initial observatioral period, the two re- 
searchers made the acquaintance of as many 
patients as possible, and took every opportu- 
nity to make their presence known in the 
hospital. In all situations they explained 
the nature and purpose of the study. Patient 
cooperation for pretesting the interview 
schedule was solicited and obtained. Through- 
out the five-month period of data gathering, 
the researchers attempted to become inte- 
grated into the hospital life; they were in- 
vited to parties and recreational events by 
patients and asked to “chaperone” mixed 
gatherings, and they became friends with 
many patients. 

The actual 45 to 90-minute data-gathering 
interviews were conducted in a private office 
provided by the hospital. Each subject was 
notified of our desire to talk with him by 
receipt of a “pass.” Each patient who wished 
to participate would present himself at a 
major control point in the building contain- 
ing our assigned quarters. Being notified by 
telephone of his arrival, the interviewer would 
then meet the patient end escort him to the 
interview office. Female subjects were es- 
corted from their living units to the inter- 
view offices by the interviewer. Once in the 
office, an explanation was made of the study 
and how the patient came to be selected. The 
patient was then given a second opportunity 
not to participate. The total response rate 
under this general procedure was 90% for 
males and 85% for females. In addition to 
formal interview data, information was 
gathered from field okservation and from 
unstructured interviews with patients, not 
included in the sample, who expressed a 
desire to talk with us. Further data were 
abstracted from the hospital records. Some 
of the information is handled as individual- 
indicator measures while some items are com- 
bined to form scales of measurement for 
certain variables. The operational measures 
employed are reported Lelow. 

Primary Group Formation. Three different 
single-item indicators were used to measure 
the extent of primary group affiliation. Each 
respondent was asked how many same sex 
patients he considered to be his good friends, 
whether these friends anc he formed a group, 
and whether he thought cf another patient as 
being a “best friend.” Two categories of re- 
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sponse were delineated for each of these 
items. With respect to number of good 
friends, those who reported having one to five 
good friends were considered to have primary 
group affiliations while those with no good 
friends or those with more than five good 
friends were considered not to have primary 
group affiliations. With respect to group 
formation and having a best friend, responses 
fell into “yes” and “no” categories. 

Extent of Homosexual Activity. Each re- 
spondent was asked to report on his own in- 
volvement in homosexual activity as well as 
to estimate the number of patients of his 
sex who had engaged in homosexual activity 
while in the hospital. A mean of the estimates 
for each sex was calculated. In addition each 
respondent was asked to describe the nature 
of the homosexual liaisons he knew about. 

Subscription to an Inmate Code. This is 
taken as an indication of the extent of af- 
filiation in an overall symbiotic mmate or- 
ganization. It is measured by a Guttman 
type scale reflecting elements of an inmate 
code as specified by Sykes and Messinger 
(1960). The five elements are: non-interfer- 
ence with other inmate interests, non-inter- 
course with security personnel, loyalty to 
other inmates, maintenance of self-dignity, 
and manipulation of the official system. 
Responses to eight items reflecting these ele- 
ments were tested for scalability by the Cor- 
nell technique. The initial eight items in- 
cluded one each reflecting non-interference 
with other inmate interests, admiration of 
those who maintain their self dignity, and 
extent of fraternization with security per- 
sonnel; two reflecting manipulation of the 
official system; and three reflecting loyalty to 
other patients. Through successive reduction 
of items and categories of response, five 
dichotomous category items (one represent- 
ing each element of the code) were derived 
to form a cumulative scale (cf. Tittle and 
Tittle, 1964; Wheeler, 1961 ; Wellford, 1967; 
Ward and Kassebaum, 1965). 

The items and categories are: (1) Do you 
feel that a patient should ever report rule 
violations to security? If so, under what con- 
ditions? (yes, under unrestrictive conditions 
—all other degrees), (2) Do you ever engage 
in friendly conversation with security? How 
often? (very often-less), (3) Suppose the 
patients here agreed to go on a work strike 
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to improve conditions, and the hospital 
authorities responded by giving each indi- 
vidual patient (in private) the choice of 
returning to work or of being sent to a 
prison (being dismissed from the hospital 
in case of volunteers), how do you think 
you would respond? (would certainly choose 
prison or dismissal-other), (4) Do you ad- 
mire patients who “don’t take anything off 
of anybody?” (no-maybe and yes), (5) 
When do you feel that breaking rules here 
is justified? (great commitment-less commit- 
ment). The final scale is characterized by a 
coefficient of reproducibility of .905 with an 
improvement of .189 over the minimal mar- 
ginal reproducibility. For this paper, high 
subscription to an inmate code is defined 
as a scale score of three or more, while low 
subscription is defined as a scale score of 
less than three. 

Awareness of Informal Normative System. 
Each respondent was asked if he knew of 
any unwritten rules for getting along in the 
hospital that the (same sex) patients shared. 
If he reported such awareness, he was then 
asked to specify the nature of such rules. 
An additional indicator of awareness of an 
informal normative system is the response 
to the question, “Would a patient here run 
any risks if he were to report a rule violation 
to security?” 

Inmate Cohesion. A four-item Guttman 
type scale was used to measure the extent of 
cohesion among the patients. Responses to 
eight items thought to reflect aspects of in- 
mate cohesion were tested for scalability. 
Through successive reduction of items and 
categories of response, the following di- 
chotomous items were derived to form a 
cumulative scale: (1) How often do you 
go out of your way to help other patients? 
(very often-less), (2) Which is the best 
way for patients to get along here—every- 
body stick together or each patient do his 


1 Although this degree of reproducibility may 
occur frequently by chance with this number of 
items (Schooler, 1968), and the scalability applies 
only to the subset of retained items rather than the 
total universe, the scalogram technique is neverthe- 
less appropriate for purposes of this research. 
The object was not to prove unidimensionability, 
but rather to employ an objective technique for 
ordering the subjects along a continuum from high 
to low with respect to these items. 
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best on his own? (stick toegther-other), (3) 
After you are released, will you associate with 
people you have known here as fellow pa- 
tients? (yes and maybe-no), (4) How often 
do you personally share your possessions with 
other patients? (often or very often-less). 


The final scale is characterized by a coeff-, 


cient of reproducibility of .918 and an im- 
provement of .202 over the minimal marginal 
reproducibility. For this analysis, high co- 
hesion is defined as a scale score of three or 
more, while low cohesion is defined as a scale 
score of less ‘than three. No attempt was 
made to distinguish between primary group 
cohesion and cohesion with the inmate group 
as a whole, hence this measure probably 
incorporates aspects of both. 

Inmate cohesion is also reflected in -re- 
sponses to two additional questions. Each 
subject was asked to describe the types of 
people with whom he shared his personal 
possessions and the types of people he went 
out of his way to help. A person is judged to 
have a high degree of cohesiveness with 
other inmates when he expressed a willing- 
ness to share or help others on a non- 
restrictive basis; that is, he specified no 
restriction as to ability to reciprocate or 
necessity for close friendship or association. 

Criminal Subcultural Orientation. Eight 
pieces of information judged to be indicative 
of criminal backgrounds and commitments 
were tested for scalability m the Guttman 
sense, Five of these items, in dichotomous 
form, were found to form a cumulative scale. 
The scalable items are: (1) Response to 
the question: How many addicts did you 
know on the outside? (fewer than 20-20 or 
more). (2) Response to the question: How 
many professional law violators did you 
know on the outside? (less than 100-100 or 
more). (3) Response to the question: When 
you violated the law on the outside, how 
often did you feel guilty? (most of the time 
or always-less). (4) Response to the ques- 
tion: On the outside, if a person wants to get 
ahead, which is more important—hard work 
or having the right connections? And (5) 
the total number of arrests recorded in the 
hospital records (none-some). The scale has 
a coefficient of reproducibility of .893 with 
an improvement of .158 over the minimal 
marginal reproducibility. When this variable 
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is used as a control factor, high criminal 
orientation is taken as a scale score of three 
or more, and low criminal orientation is re- 
flected in a scale score of less than three. 

Institutional Career Phase. The career 
phase is operationalized as a combination of 
length of time spent in the hospital and 
length of time remaining before the patient 
expects to leave the hospital. Early phase 
inmates are designated as those who have 
been at the institution less than four months 
and have more than two months remaining 
before expected release. Middle phase in- 
mates are those who have been at the hospital 
more than four months and have more than 
two months remaining. Late phase inmates 
are designated as those who have been at 
the institution more than one month and 
have less than two months remaining before 
their expected release. A fourth category 
called “winders” is excluded from this analy- 
sis because it included those short-term vol- 
unteers who had been at the hospital only 
a short time (less than one month) and who 
expected to remain less than two months 
more. 

Individual Background Variables. These 
include legal status, age, education, race, in- 
telligence, psychiatric diagnosis, disorganiza- 
tion of social background, and length of 
time previously spent in jail or prison. Based 
on information recorded in the hospital 
records, legal status is categorized here sim- 
ply as volunteer (including those with legal 
or other pressure to remain) and prisoners; 
age is categorized as young (21 or less), 
medium (22-29), and older (30 plus); edu- 
cation is categorized as high (12 years or 
more), medium (some high school), and low 
(less than high school); and race is treated 
as a two-category variable, white and non- 
white. Previous incarceration time (self-re- 
ported) is classified as high (more than six 
months), and low (less than six months). 

Intelligence level is estimated from infor- 
mation contamed in the clinical records. In 
some cases, actual scores on tests were avail- 
able, and, in some others, only a judgment 
by a therapist as to the subject’s intelligence 
level was recorded. In many cases both 
pieces of information were included. For this 
analysis, subjects with test scores above 105 
or who were judged by a therapist to be 
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“high average” or above in intelligence were 
categorized as the higher intelligence group, 
while the others were categorized as lower. 

Psychiatric diagnosis was likewise ex- 
tracted from the clinical records, The princi- 
pal diagnosis specified in the clinical records 
is Classified according to the scheme of the 
American Psychiatric Association. For pur- 
poses of use as a control variable, diagnoses 
are considered in two broad categories. The 
first includes character disorders and socio- 
pathic disorders, while the second is com- 
posed of psychoneurotic and psychotic dis- 
orders. 

Disorganization of social background is 
measured by a five-item (in dichotomous 
form) cumulative scale. The five items were 
derived by the Cornell technique from a 
beginning set of six multiple response items. 
The scale items are: (1) age at which the 
subject first used drugs (from hospital rec- 
ords), dichotomized as 17 or over and less 
than 17; (2) quality of the family unit (in- 
terpretation by the female investigator of 
judgments by clinical personnel recorded in 
the hospital records), categorized as poor and 
other; (3) age at first sexual intercourse 
(self-reported), classified as 14 or over and 
less than 14; (4) completion of the family 
unit (a judgment of the amount of time the 
family of the subject was intact during the 
childhood and adolescence period, based on 
materials in the hospital records), dichoto- 
mized as completed (both parents present all 
the time) and incomplete (one or both par- 
ents absent at least part of the time); and 
(S) whether the subject has ever used 
marijuana (from hospital records). The co- 
efficient of reproducibility. of this scale is 
£895 with an improvement of .172 over the 
minimal marginal reproducibility. As a test 
factor, this variable is considered in two cate- 
gories. Highly disorganized backgrounds are 
taken as a score of three or above on the 
scale, while less disorganized backgrounds 
are indicated by a score of less than three on 
the scale. 

Institutional Variables. Four items reflect- 
ing differing experiences within the institu- 
tion are employed in the analysis. An indi- 
cator of contact with meaningful others on 
the outside is taken as the amount of mail 
received (self-reported). Those receiving less 
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than five letters per month were judged to 
have low contact, and those receiving five or 
more letters per month are classified as hav- 
ing high contact. 

Contact with security personnel in the 
hospital is indicated by interview data in 
which the respondent- reported how fre- 
quently in a typical day he came in contact 
with security personnel. The data are cate- 
gorized as high contact (20 or more contacts 
per day), medium contact (5-19 times per 


_ day), and low contact (less than 5 per day). 


In addition, the nature of the contacts be- 
tween patient and security personnel is esti- 
mated from an item in which the patient 
reported whether he thought the security 
personnel defined him as a patient or as a 
prisoner. Two categories are considered— 
those who thought the definition was clearly 
prisoner and those who thought they were 
treated as patients or were ambiguous about 
the definition. 

A fourth institutional variable is the ex- 
tent of contact with professional personnel 
reported by each patient. Those reporting 
less than one hour of contact per week are 
classified as low contact patients, those re- 
porting one to two hours of contact per week 
are classified as medium contact patients, and 
those with greater frequency of contact are 
classified in the high contact category. 

Form of Analysts. Three types of analysis 
are employed. In comparing men with women 
on organizationally relevant variables, sim- 
ple percentage differences in a contingency 
situation are examined. The statistical sig- 
nificance of these differences are measured 
by chi square. Techniques of elaboration are 
used to test for spurious relationships. 

Cohort analysis is used to examine the 
pattern of variation with respect to inmate 
organizational variables. Cohorts (actually 
synthetic cohorts) are designated, as de- 
scribed above, in terms of institutional ca- 
reer phase. Because changes in the hospital 
program and structure were occurring at 
the time the data were being gathered, it 
was deemed advisable to confirm the results 
based on the cross sectional data with analy- 
sis of data on a small sample of subjects 
interviewed a second time after a brief ex- 
perience in the institution (referred to as a 


partial panel). 
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The data seem to confirm the greater pro- 
pensity of females to organize into small pri- 
mary groups (Table 1). Thus a larger pro- 
portion of the females reported having 1-5 
good friends (70% vs. 49%); more of the 
women thought of themselves and their 
friends as a group (55% vs. 48%); and the 
females more often reported having a “‘best 
friend” among their same sex peers (65% 
vs. 52%). 

However, the notion that differences in 
inmate structures are reflected in the extent 
of homosexual activity does not appear to be 
substantiated in these data. The mean esti- 
mate of homosexual activity is almost equal 
for the men and women (23% vs. 24%). 
Moreover, the degree of self-involvement 
reported by the males and females is very 
similar. Fourteen percent of the women 
reported themselves to have been involved in 
homosexual activity, and an additional 5% 
, gave answers indicating that they probably 
had been so involved while at the hospital. 
Among the men, 11% admitted present in- 
volvement, and an additional 8% indicated 
a high probability of involvement. 
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These findings suggest that the conclusion 
of greater homosexuality among the female 
inmates than among male inmates (Ward 
and Kassebaum, 1965) may not be valid 
when conditions of incarceration are similar, 
This interpretation may not be warranted, 
however, since other evidence suggests the 
influence of unique factors m this research 
context. The overall extent of homosexual 
activity among the women in this institution 
appears to be substantially less than that 
reported in other contexts, and the level of 
male homosexual activity is somewhat below 
that found in other places. These lower levels 
may be due to the fact that the period of 
incarceration for many of the subjects was 
comparatively short, but unstructured inter- 
view data suggest that the opportunity for 
heterosexual interaction in this institution 
is a more compelling explanation. If it is 
true that homosexuality in institutions is at 
least partly a sexual role fulfillment rather 
than simply a form of physical gratification, 
then heterosexual interaction would tend to 
reduce the need for homosexual involvement 
and thus lead to lower rates in this institu- 
tion. Furthermore, since the number of males 


TABLE 1. MALE-FEMALE DIFFERENCES ON VARIABLES RELEVANT TO THE FORM OF INMATE ORGANIZATION 











Variables Male Female Diff 
I, PRIMARY GROUP FORMATION 

One-Five Good Friends 49% 70% 21%** 
Friends Form a Group 48% 55% 7% 
Has One Best Friend 52% 65% 13%* 
Extent of Homosexual Activity 23% 24% 1% 

Il. SYMBIOTIC ORGANIZATION 
High Score on Scale of Adherence to Inmate Code 63% 56% 7% 

a. Non-fraternization with Security 48% 21% 279%** 

b. Non-acceptance of Ratting 69% 56% 13%* 

c. Group Loyalty 42% 34% 8% 

d. Admiration of Autonomy 46% 39% 7% 

e. No respect for Official Rules 20% 17% 3% 
Perception of Informal Norms 52% 42% 10% 
Perception of Risk in Ratting 55% 48% 7% 
High Score on Scale of Cohesion 40% 21% 19%** 

a. Belief in Cohesion 37% 23% 14%* 

b. Long Range Association 579% 47% 10% 

c. Has covered for Non~associates 18% 14% 4% 

d. Frequent Sharing with Other Patients 80% 77% 3% 

e. Frequent Helping of Other Patients 4890 46% 2% 
Shares on a Non-reStrictive Basis 34% 31% 3% 
Helps on a Non-restrictive Basis 41% 36% 5% 

N 184 91 
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* p<.05 
**¥ n<.01 
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exceeds the number of females, the possi- 
bility for meaningful relationships with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex is greater for the 
women than for- the men. Greater involve- 
ment in heterosexual relationships among the 
women (57% of the women exchange more 
than one letter per week with male patients 
while only 20% of the men communicate 
with the women to this extent) would there- 
fore reduce to a greater extent their need for 
sexual role fulfillment through homosexuality 
than such need among the males, Hence, it 
may be the case that if no heterosexual 
interaction were allowed, the extent of 
homosexual activity among both sexes would 
be higher and the level of such activity 
among the women would exceed that among 
the men. Of course, this could also account 


for the fact that difference between the men © 


and women in the extent of primary group 
affiliation generally is not greater than it is. 
Although the men and women may not 
differ in the extent of homosexual activity, 
the data do suggest that the nature and 
meaning of homosexuality for the two are 
quite different. Apparently, homosexual 
liaisons among the females tend to be more 
affective, take place in more stable unions, 
and be viewed more often in terms of a 
total relationship. For the men, on the other 
hand, homosexual activity seems to have as 
a primary focus of attention physical gratifi- 
cation, representing to a greater extent a 
commodity for economic exchange; and it is 
more likely to be a casual act. These differ- 
ences are clearly revealed by the fact that 
50% of the total sample of men reported 
that “homosexual favors are bought and 
sold,” while among the females only 19% 
thought this to be the case. Responses to 
open-ended questions about the nature of 
homosexuality in the institution also illus- 
trate this point. Twenty-one percent of all 
the female respondents described homosexual 
liaisons as involving affection and as occur- 
ring in stable, emotionally charged relation- 
ships. Only 4% of the men, however, charac- 
terized male homosexual activity in those 
terms. For the men, homosexual acts were 
usually described simply as sexual outlets 
with no real emotional meaning. The follow- 
ing comments illustrate typical interpreta- 
tions of homosexuality among the men: 
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Well, everyone has to have sexual satisfaction. 
Making it with a man is such a drag, though, 
because it takes so much imagination. I buy 
the job for five or six packs of cigarettes. In 
only one case have I really felt any affection 
for a fag; usually it is simply physical. 


Once a week I get physical release with a fag. 
I just go in and put my cigarettes down on 
the dresser, lay down on the bed, and take 
out my joint. This guy sucks me off and that’s 
it. 


Women, on the other hand, view homo- 
sexual activity in a rather different light and 
tend to interpret it as a vehicle for primary 
social relationships. Thus: 


I am a different person because of my (homo- 
sexual) partner. When I first came here, I 
messed up all the time. I rebelled at every 
opportunity, broke the rules, cussed the aides, 
and even got drunk once. But then I met this 
friend who talked to me and persuaded me to 
change my ways. We eventually established a 
sexual thing, I had real love for her; we did 
everything for each other. 


Yes, I gave my friend a lot of attention. It 
was not strictly sexual. They say I’m a stud, 
but I helped her know how to act here. I 
helped her make parole, We really cared for 
each other, and all the time she was here we 
had no one else. 


In general, the evidence seems to indicate 
fairly clear distinctions between the men 
and women in terms of primary group affilia- 
tions, and if these distinctions are not re- 
flected in the extent of homosexual activity, 
they do seem to be reflected in the character 
of homosexual liaisons. Moreover, the data 
also suggest that the women are less involved 
in an overall symbiotic inmate organization. 
This is evidenced in response to items indicat- 
ing recognition of and conformity with a 
system-wide normative code, although the 
differences in some instances are slight 
(Table 1). Women score lower on the scale 
of subscription to an inmate code (56% vs. 
63% score high), and they are less likely to 
endorse the specific items reflecting belief 
in a prison normative system or to report 
behavior consistent with an overall symbiotic 
inmate structure. 

Males report somewhat greater awareness 
of an informal normative system relevant to 
all inmates. Forty-two percent of the males 
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felt that there were unwritten rules govern- 
ing the conduct of patients in the hospital, 
while 34% of the women recognized such 
norms. Moreover, of the men who were aware 
of such rules, 80% first mentioned inmate 
behavioral standards reflective of symbiotic 
organization. These include such things as 
“mind your own business,” “be loyal to other 
patients,” “be a man” (display autonomy), 
and “don’t rat.” Only 55% of the rule- 
conscious women gave these types of under- 
standings first priority. The women were 
more likely than the men to describe rules 
having to do with individual characteristics 
such as personal hygiene or caring for bor- 
rowed items (21% vs. 8%). Differences are 
also revealed in the fact that the men, more 
often than the women, perceived that ‘“‘snitch- 
ing” would entail some risk regardless of 
the circumstances surrounding the act (55% 
vs. 48%). 

Finally, the sexes appear to be distin- 
guished by degree of group cohesion. A 
greater proportion of the men scored high on 
the scale of cohesion (40% vs. 21%), and 
this difference is shown in variations with 
respect to the individual components of the 
cohesion scale, although again some of the 
differences are slight (Table 1). Two addi- 
tional indicators of cohesion also show some 
slight difference by sex. Thus, the males 
more often expressed a willingness to share 
with non-associates (34% vs. 31%), and 
they more often reported helping other pa- 
tients on a non-restrictive basis (41% vs. 
36%). 

Overall, some differences are evident for 
all 20 variables considered here as relevant 
to the structure of inmate organization 
(Table 1). Although only six of these can be 
‘measured as statistically significant, the 
direction and nature of differences in all in- 
stances is consistent with the idea that males 
and females organize themselves in distinct 
kinds of inmate structures. If it is true that 
the men and women in this study did in fact 
experience a similar institutional environ- 
ment, and that they were similar in most 
other ways prior to the institutional experi- 
ence, then these data could be interpreted 
as at least moderately supportive of the sex 
difference proposition. There are indications, 
however, that even though in the same insti- 
tution, the sexes were treated somewhat dif- 
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ferently in ways relevant to inmate organi- 
zational formation and that the men and 
women were differentiated in terms of pre- 
institutional social characteristics. 

Fewer of the women in the sample than 
men were actually legally defined as prison- 
ers (49% vs. 62%); the females were 
younger. (48% vs. 34% under age 29) and 
were more intelligent (36% vs. 27% rated 
high average or above). Moreover, the 
women were less often diagnosed as having 
some form of character disorder or socio- 
pathic personality (56% vs. 70%), were 
characterized by less criminalistic back- 
ground and orientations (19% vs. 31% 
scored in the two highest categories on the 
scale of criminal orientation), and had less 
incarceration experience (59% vs. 74% had 
previously spent more than six months in- 
carcerated). In terms of situational factors, 
the females reported maintaining more ex- 
tensive contact with significant others on the 
outside (63% vs. 49% received five or more 
letters per month), experienced more contact 
with security personnel (37% vs. 19% re- 
ported 20 or more contacts per day), and 
experienced more favorable contact (35% vs. 
49% thought that the security personnel 
treated them like prisoners). Furthermore, 
the women reported more frequent contact 
with members of the professional staff (19% 
vs. 34% had about one hour or less per week 
of contact with clinical staff members) .” 

These variations in institutional and back- 
ground characteristics suggest that the ob- 
served structural differences may not be due 
to differences in sex role behavioral patterns 
at all. In order to test the possibility of 
spurious relationships, the associations be- 
tween crucial variables and sex were exam- 
ined, holding constant the ten factors de- 
scribed above. For this elaboration, two 
alternative indicators of primary group for- 
mation, and two alternative measures of 
symbiotic organization were chosen. Indi- 
cators of primary group formation include 
the report of whether the patient’s friend 
formed a group, and whether the respondent 
reported having a best friend. These two 
items were selected because they seem to 


2 No differences were observed between men and 
women in education, race, or disorganization of 
social background. 
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have the greatest face validity. The multi- 
item scales of inmate code subscription and 
inmate cohesion were employed as measures 
of symbiotic organization because the tech- 
nique of item combination used tends to 
minimize the influence of idiosyncratic re- 
sponse inconsistencies, 

With only slight variations, the basic asso- 
ciations between sex and inmate structural 
indicators remain substantially unchanged 
when legal status, age, intelligence, diagnosis, 
criminal orientation, incarceration experi- 
ence, outside contact, frequency and quality 
of security contacts, and extent of contact 
with professional staff are controlled. The 
slight variations that are observed appear to 
be random, with no consistency for any given 
control factor across the various indicators 
of the dependent variables nor for various 
categories of any given control variable. For 
example, the association between sex and 
subscription to an inmate code does not 
hold at medium levels of criminal orienta- 
tion, but it holds at high and low levels, 
and the association between sex and the 
other three indicators of inmate organiza- 
tional characteristics holds for all levels of 
criminal orientation. Similarly, the original 
association between sex and primary group 
formation disappears for the young age cate- 
gory but holds for older ages, and the rela- 
tionship between sex and the other three 
indicators is maintained for both the young 
and older age categories. Thus, for 35 of the 
40 controlled relationships examined, the 
original association is undisturbed in all cate- 
gories of the test factor. The inconsistent 
and apparently random nature of the five 
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variations suggests a statistical artifact 
rather than spurious associations. 

In light of this evidence, it seems reason- - 
able to conclude that real sex differences in 
the nature of inmate organization in the 
institution studied do exist, although the 
differences are not great. Presumably these 
structural variations are linked to sex-role 
factors brought to the institution from the 
larger society. It is not known whether the 
propensity to form primary groups is more 
evident for women than men on the outside. 
The data do suggest, however, that once in 
the institution, the females are more likely 
to be drawn into primary group affiliation. 
Table 2 shows variations by stage of the 
institutional career. In the early stages of 
the institutional experience, a larger propor- 
tion of the men report primary group affilia- 
tion than of the women (39% vs. 47%). 
Over time, however, the direction of the dif- 
ference appears to shift. The proportion of 
middle-phase women in primary groups is 
60%, but for comparable men it is 51%. 
For the late-phase inmates this difference 
becomes even greater (71% vs. 50%). Thus, 
over time the proportion of females affiliated 
in primary groups appears to increase stead- 
ily, whereas for the men it remains relatively 
constant at approximately 50%. 

Differences in integration into the sym- 
biotic structure are also evident by cohorts 
representing stages in the institutional career. 
Table 2 shows the proportion of each sex 
which displays high subscription to an inmate 
code by career phase. Two observations are 
noteworthy. First, the patterns for men and 
women are similar. The by-now-familiar 


TABLE 2, PRIMARY GROUP FORMATION AND INMATE CODE SUBSCRIPTION 
By INSTITUTIONAL CAREER PHASE AND SEX 


Early Phase 
% N 
In Primary Groups: 
Female 39 23* 
Male 47 40 
High Subscription 
to Inmate Code: 
Female 50 24 
Male 55 44 


Middle Phase Late Phase 

% N % N 
60 35 71 28 
51 83 50 48 
64 36 50 30 
66 86 58 48 





* Figures represent base N for the category on which the percent is based. Differences between totals for 
the two main classifications are due to missing data for one of the variables. 
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curvilinear pattern with the highest subscrip- 
tion in the middle stage cohort (Wheeler, 
1961; Glaser, 1964; Wellford, 1967) holds 
for both. Second, at each stage the propor- 
tion of women with high subscription is seen 
to be less than the proportion for men. 

These observations reinforce the conclu- 
sion that the prevailing form of organization 
differs between male and female inmates. 
But they also point up the fact that the two 
organizational forms are not mutually exclu- 
sive for either sex. There is ample evidence 
to suggest that women are predominantly 
affliated in primary group structures, but 
the data also reveal a fairly strong symbiotic 
structure. Males, on the other hand, show 
considerable propensity to form primary 
groups and at the same time they maintain 
a somewhat stronger symbiotic system. Sym- 
biotic structures for both sexes seem to be 
similar in that they are apparently strongest 
for those farthest removed from the outside 
society. 

Cohort variations not only emphasize the 
nature of male-female differences in inmate 
organization, but they also tend to confirm 
the notion that inmate organizational charac- 
teristics are situationally generated through 
adaptations to an institutional environment. 
The institutional product theory is further 
strengthened by the fact that these cohort 
variations are similar for those who have 
previously served long prison terms and for 
those who have spent little or no time in- 
carcerated. Apparently these behavioral 
forms are not simply imported, but are rather 
adopted anew by most inmates with each 
new incarceration (Wheeler, 1961). 

Considerations of the respondents inter- 
viewed at four-month intervals provide more 
confirmation. Twelve females and 24 males 
were included in the subsample interviewed 
twice. Of these, five females and eight males 
were new arrivals at the hospital after the 
data gathering began. Changes in primary 
group affiliation for these new arrivals sug- 
gest the occurrence of a socialization or an 
adaptational process. Initially, three of the 
five new women were affiliated in primary 
groups, but four of the five were so affiliated 
at the end of the first four months. 
The proportion of new females scoring high 
on the inmate code scale was 60% at both 
points in time. For the new male arrivals, 
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the change with respect to inmate code ad- 
herence was from 75% to 100% during their 
first four months in the hospital and 50% to 
62% for primary group affiliation. 

These before-after data are especially sug- 
gestive since the observed changes occurred 
despite modifications in the hospital program 
and staff structure which were being made 
to moderate the quasi-prison atmosphere of 
the institution at the time these patients were 
experiencing their first few months there. 
During the study a slow process of reorgani- 
zation was just beginning to implement re- 
cently enacted Federal legislation which 
would permit the hospital staff to exercise a 
greater voice in determining the patients to 
be admitted and retained. Consequently, ad- 
justments were being made to ameliorate 
the custodial character of the institution. 
Near the end of the study period brown- 
uniformed security personnel were already 
slowly being transformed into white-uni- 
formed aides, and patients were beginning 
to experience additional freedoms. However, 
these adjustments were apparently not yet 
successful in discouraging the prisonization 
processes. The magnitude of the percentages 
reported above, relative to figures for the 
sample as a whole (Table 2), suggests that, 
if anything, the process of assimilation into 
the inmate culture was being accelerated. 

The data examined so far tend to substan- 
tiate the institutional product theory of in- 
mate organization, but the possibility still 
exists that these patterns actually reflect 
behavioral characteristics brought into the 
institution from a criminal subculture. The 
degree of association between indicators of 
affiliation in inmate organization and scores 
on the scale of criminal subcultural orienta- 
tion suggests that this alternative interpre- 
tation has limited utility. The magnitude of 
association (Lambda) between primary 
group formation and criminal orientation is 
only .03 for females and .11 for males, while 
the association (Gamma) between subscrip- 
tion to an inmate code and criminal orienta- 
tion is .28 for females and —.01 for males. 
Furthermore, the basic patterns of variation 
in affiliational indicators by institutional ca- 
reer phase remain substantially unchanged 
when the level of criminal orientation is 
held constant (Table 3). 

Only two variations are apparent. For the 
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TABLE 3, PRIMARY Group FORMATION AND INMATE CODE SUBSCRIPTION BY INSTITUTIONAL 
CAREER PHASE AND SEX, CONTROLLING For CRIMINAL SUBCULTURAL ORIENTATION 


Weak Criminal Orientation Strong Criminal Orientation 
Early Middle Late Early Middle Late 
Phase Phase Phase Phase Phase Phase 








% N % N £% 


% in 
Primary Groups: 
Female 30 


% with High 
Subscription to 
Inmate Code: 


Female 36 1l 45 11 33 
Male 47 15 68 25 64 





10* 70 10 73 
Male 40 15 62 24 55 











N % N % N % N 


1i 46 13 56 25 70 17 
Il 52 25 46 59 49 37 


12 61 13 72 25 65 18 
11 59 29 66 61 57 37 


z Figures represent base N for the category on which the percent is based. Differences between totals for 
the two main classifications are due to missing data for one of variables, 


men with low criminal orientation, primary 
group affiliation is found to follow a curvi- 
linear cohort pattern similar to the pattern 
of subscription to an mmate code, while for 
the men with strong criminal orientations 
there remains essentially no cohort variation. 
Perhaps this indicates that affiliation into 
primary groups facilitates integration into 
the symbiotic structure for those with little 
experience in the criminal world. Second, 
it can be seen that the proportion of women 
who strongly subscribe to an inmate code 
is considerably greater for those with high 
than for those with low criminal orientations. 
Moreover, the level of inmate code adherence 
for women who are high in criminal orien- 
tation is actually greater than for the men, 
at all stages of the institutional career. Hence, 
it would appear that criminal orientation 
does have some influence on secondary forms 
of inmate organization—on the patterns of 
primary group formation among men and on 
the extent of symbiotic affiliation among 
women, Yet the overall impact of criminal 
orientation in determining the form and 
strength of inmate organization seems to be 
minimal. 


SUMMARY 


Differences in inmate organizational struc- 
tures by sex have been examined in an insti- 
tution where men and women are incarcerated 


under similar conditions. The data indicate 
small but consistent differences between the 
sexes with respect to form of inmate organiza- 
tion. The females show greater propensity to 
affiliate in primary groups while the men dis- 
play greater tendencies toward integration 
into an overall symbiotic organization. This 
is consistent with previous research, but the 
magnitude of the differences suggests that, 
in this context at least, the influence of sex- 
linked factors is much less pervasive than 
might have been expected. The two types of 
inmate structure were found to be somewhat 
parallel for both sexes rather than mutually 
exclusive. For both males and females in the 
institution studied, primary group organiza- 
tion and symbiotic organization appear to 
exist side by side with one form slightly 
predominating in each context. 

Synthetic cohort variations and partial 
panel data tend to confirm the theory of in- 
mate organization as an institutional product. 
Examination of cohort patterns, controlling 
for criminal orientation, suggests that im- 
ported criminal subcultural patterns have 
minimal influence, Changes in behavioral and 
affiliational patterns over a four-month period 
of initial hospital experience for a panel of 
new arrivals also support a socialization or 
adaptational explanation. In general, the 
data seem to justify the conclusion that in- 
mate organization is largely a response to 
institutional conditions. 
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Cumulative Knowledge of inmate social 
behavior requires that four additional steps 
be taken. First, the proposition that inmate 
organization emerges as a response to depri- 
vations of institutional living must be tested 
directly by examination of variations in the 
experience of deprivations as these relate 
to affiliation patterns. Second, it is essential 
that the process by which characteristics of 
individual inmates interact with institutional 
environments to produce patterns of affilfa- 
tion in the mmate society be explicated. 
Third, some assessment of the impact of 
inmate organization on the correctional en- 
deavor is essential. It is widely assumed that 
integration into an inmate society has long- 
range consequences for post-institutional 
career patterns and for accomplishment of 
institutional goals of an internal nature. 
Yet, data are sketchy on both points, Fi- 
nally, it is important that mmate behavior be 
conceptualized within a broader theoretical 
context so as to have more general sociologi- 
cal relevance. Perhaps inmate behavior repre- 
sents a subclass of subordinate behavior in 
general, with organizational manifestations 
similar in a wide range of environments. 
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DILEMMAS OF A GOLDEN EXILE: INTEGRATION OF 
CUBAN REFUGEE FAMILIES IN MILWAUKEE * 


— ne 


ALEJANDRO PORTES 
University of Wisconsin (Madison) 


The Cuban Revolution removed the old upper and middle strata from their dominant posi- 
tions. Many of these people came to the U.S. with the intention of overthrowing Castro and 
returning to Cuba. After 1962, however, they had to start resetiling in U.S. communities. 
This paper examines their integration as a fundamental shift from strong psychological 
aitackments to the past to values and identities congruent with the new environment. Among 
48 refugee families in Milwaukee, it was found that integration is strongly influenced by 
relative level of present socioeconomic rewards. Results are interpreted as consequences of 
the rational-individuakstic ethic characterizing families from these formerly dominant sectors 


of Cuba. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE study of assimilation and integration 

of foreign minorities into U.S. society is 

characterized by two major trends: (1) 
the examination of factors making the for- 
eign minority more or less acceptable to 
the dominant majority, and (2) the analysis 
of motivational forces that affect the ten- 
dency of members of foreign group to inte- 
grate and to abandon their psychological 
identification with the original culture. 

The former approach tends to look at the 
problem of integration from the standard 
viewpoint of the general society, while the 
latter examines the inside dilemmas and 
problems of each specific foreign minority. 
Of the two, the first has been by far the 
most commonly employed; the innumerable 
studies of prejudice, social distance, residen- 
tial segregation, social discrimination, and 
conditions for social acceptance and inter- 
marriage are all part of this trend and testify 


* This research was supported by Grant MHO2014 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. The 
writer is indebted to Professors David Mechanic, 
Burton R. Fisher, William H. Sewell, and Archibald 
O. Haller for valuable suggestions and help at dif- 
ferent stages of this study. The contents of the 
paper, however, are the sole responsibility of the 
author. 


to its popularity. The second approach, 
though equally instructive, has been less 
common. Child’s study (1943) of second 
generation Italians can be cited as one of 
the finest representatives of this second 
trend. 

The above classification is implicit in 
several well known theories of integration. 
Gordon (1961), for example, distinguishes 
between “behavioral” assimilation, or the 
adoption by the foreign group of dominant 
cultural patterns, and “structural” assimila- 
tion, or acceptance of foreign group members 
into the cliques, kinship relations, and other 
primary associations of the dominant sectors 
of the society. 

Approaches departing from the point of 
view of the general society have too often 
taken for granted a strong motivation on 
the part of foreign minorities to integrate 
as much and as fast as possible to the 
dominant cultural patterns (Warner and 
Strole, 1945). An advantage of the less com- 
mon studies departing from the inside defi- 
nition of the situation of each specific foreign 
group is to view the existence and strength 
of this motivation as problematic. 

This paper takes this motivational prob- 
lem as its point of departure. It reports on 
an attempt to describe and predict the degree 
of integration of Cuban refugee families 
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into U.S. society. The main question of the 
study is not how or why U.S. communities 
accept or reject these Cuban families, but 
why and to what extent these families have 
attempted to integrate themselves into Amer- 
ican society. 

When the Cuban Revolution came to 
power in 1959, only those individuals linked 
to the abuses of the Batista regime had 
to go into exile. At that time the Revolution 
was conceived by most Cubans as an essen- 
tially political movement oriented toward 
the restoration of democracy and honest ad- 
ministration and to the execution of badly 
needed structural reforms, It was intensely 
supported by all sectors, all classes, and all 
generations in Cuba. Seldom has history 
seen a more complete example of social 
consensus. 

Yet the leaders of the Revolution were 
committed to a far more radical and profound 
transformation of their nation than the reali- 
zation of a few reforms. Inevitably, these 
changes were bound to affect adversely more 
and more sectors of the old Cuban society. 
The wealthy, the successful, the powerful, 
the educated saw their status challenged, 
their influence radically curtailed, and their 
economic position continuously menaced. 
The lower strata, whom they had treated 
with condescension when not with open con- 
tempt, appeared now to be effectively in 
power. First the big landowners and indus- 
trialists, then the middle proprietors and 
professionals, and finally the white-collar 
workers and the petty bourgeoisie of small 
traders and shopowners all came under the 
control of the socialist revolution. Inevitably, 
their discontent and opposition emerged and 
mounted. “They wanted revolution but not 
so much,” said Fidel Castro in 1960, ad- 
mirably summarizing the attitude of the 
Cuban upper classes.? 

As the support for the revolution in the 


1 This brief account is mainly based on the writer’s 
personal experience in Cuba from January 1959 to 
July 1960. Similar but more detailed descriptions of 
the class struggles in Cuba during the first years 
of the Revolution have been given by a number of 
Cuban as well as foreign authors, among them Mor- 
ray (1962), Huberman and Sweery (1961), Zeitlin 
(1968), and Amaro (forthcoming). For literary ac- 
counts of this period, see Cabrera Infante (1960), 
Casey (1962), and Diaz (1966). 
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upper and middle sectors dwindled, the re- 
gime came to depend more and more on the 
support of an amalgam of classes, races, age 
groups, and residential sectors (Amaro, 
1968). The peasants who, as Huberman and 
Sweezy (1962) point out, formed the back- 
bone of the rebel army were from the be- 
ginning the main class support of the revo- 
lution. To them were added the permanently 
and seasonally unemployed, unorganized and 
unskilled workers, large sectors of the organ- 
ized proletariat and of the lower professions 
(especially teachers), and significant portions 
of the university intelligentsia. Generation- 
ally, the revolution derived its main support 
from the young; racially, from groups that 
were previously discriminated against-—Ne- 
groes and mulattoes; residentially, from ur- 
ban and suburban slum dwellers. Together, 
and taking into consideration a great deal 
of overlap, these sectors comprised about 
78% of the Cuban population (Union Pan- 
americana, 1963). As the revolution radical- 
ized, their support for it seemed to increase. 
Organized in the militia and other para-mili- 
tary and civil institutions, they formed as 
solid a support as any government could 
desire. 

These are the sectors of the Cuban society 
described and studied in a number of works, 
most prominent among them those by Zeitlin 
(1966, 1968). Little, if anything, of scholarly 
interest has been written about those roughly 
22%, or more than one million persons, 
who lost out in the revolution. Many of 
these, largely from the upper and middle 
strata, had to leave the country. The socio- 
economic level and style of life attained by 
these people seemed to make the idea of 
emigrating permanently to another country 
unattractive to them. As they saw it, there 
was no alternative but to leave Cuba. Per- 
haps unlike some other immigrants, they 
were not “pulled” by the attractions of a 
new way of life, but rather were “pushed” 
out. 

At the time of arrival many refugees were 
convinced that the United States would in- 
tervene in Cuba to prevent the establishment 
of a communist regime and thus restore them 
to their privileged positions: Was not Cuba 
only ninety miles from the United States, 
and had not the U.S. repeatedly intervened 
in Cuban affairs during the whole republican 
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history of the island? Many refugees came 
only to help speed this “inevitable” develop- 
ment, Together with their hostility to the 
Castro regime, they brought a great attach- 
ment to and pride in their old values and 
style of life, a clearly defined self-identity 
as Cubans, and an intense desire to return. 
For many of the early refugees, the idea of 
having to resettle and start anew in the 
United States was among the most dreaded 
possibilities.” 

The Cubans are the newest numerically 
significant foreign minority to come into this 
country. Around 380,000 persons, or one in 
21 Cubans on the island, have fled to the 
United States since the advent of Fidel 
Castro’s regime to power. The latest phase 
of this exodus started September 28, 1965, 
when Premier Castro announced his intention 
of allowing Cubans who so desired to leave 
the country. Since that time, approximately 
100,000 new refugees have arrived in Flor- 
ida. They are still coming on the two daily 
flights between Varadero and Miami. Un- 
official estimates of the number of remaining 
applications for leaving Cuba range from 
50,000 to 700,000, If the latter figure, pro- 
vided by U.S. sources, is a reasonable calcu- 
lation, the movement of refugees might 
stretch 17 years ahead. In size, this exodus 
to the U.S. is approximately ten times as 
large as that following the Hungarian revolt 
of 1956 (Thomas and Huyck, 1967). 

After the Bay of Pigs invasion, chances 
of overthrowing Castro’s regime decreased 
sharply. For more and more refugees it be- 
came evident that it was unrealistic to re- 
main in Miami in the vain hope of returning 
some day. Unlike immigrants, for whom, as 
Lieberson (1961) points out, the alternative 
of returning to their original country is 
always open, the possibility of going back 
to Castro’s Cuba is psychologically closed 
for the immense majority of refugees. In 


2 This account is also’: mainly based on our own 
experience with the Cuban refugee community in 
Miami in 1960, 1961, and again in 1965. As said 
above, there is a surprising lack of studies concern- 
ing the refugee Cubans in Miami. With the excep- 
tion of Mayer’s study of unaccompanied refugee 
women, no other empirical work on the subject 
could be located. See D. Mayer (1964). On the 
class backgrounds and attitudes of the refugees, see 
Morray (1962: Chapters 1 and 2). 
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increasing numbers, refugee families took the 
only other alternative: resettlement outside 

Most refugees appeared to expect very 
little from their new lives. As a physician, 
who now enjoys an $18,000 annual salary, 
told us, “Three years ago when we came all 
I wanted was to feed and clothe the children 
properly; beyond that I had no hopes.” Thus, 
they were very favorably surprised by the 
sympathy and warmth with which they were 
received in most U.S. communities. The Bay 
of Pigs invasion in 1961, the confrontation 
with the U.S.S.R. over her rocket bases in 
Cuba in 1962, and other events had im- 
pressed the Cuban case in the American 
public mind. The unusually positive recep- 
tion of the Cubans was a direct consequence - 
of the perceived congruity between the 
values for which refugees “left everything 
behind” and the predominant anti-communist 
orientation of American culture. 

A non-explicit but also important factor 
contributing to the “structural” assimilation 
of Cuban refugees into U.S. communities was 
race. Sometime ago Warner and Srole (1945) 
stated that race was still the main criterion 
employed by dominant majorities in the U.S. 
to allow or prevent assimilation of foreign 
groups. In the old Cuban society, racial lines 
paralleled class lines, with whites being over- 
represented in the upper strata. Since the 
post-revolutionary exodus had been along 
class lines, it had automatically resulted in 
an under-representation of the colored sec- 
tors. Thus, while the last Cuban census puts 
the proportion of Negroes and mulattoes as 
25% of the Cuban population, the proportion 
among exiles barely reached 4% in 1967 
(Cuba-Direccion General de Estadistica, 
1959; Thomas and Huyck, 1967). 

Together with a strong attachment to 
their past identities and values, most Cubans 
brought qualities that have proven useful 
in their adaptation to U.S. society—among 
them a high level of educational attainment, 
occupational skills in demand in this country, 
and a “middle-class” ethic and style of life 
generally similar to that shared by the 
established sectors of American society. The. 
skills and qualities that this formerly power- 
ful group had to offer in the U.S. and the 
host society’s receptivity to them combined 
to produce a fast process of structural as- 
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similation and a rapid upward movement in 
the American socioeconomic hierarchy. Col- 
lege professors, physicians, business owners 
and executives, engineers, accountants, and 
high school teachers are among the profes- 
- sions in which Cubans are found. The average 
occupational attainment of the refugees as 
a whole has been evaluated by Federal agen- 
cies as unusually high, especially in compari- 
son with most first generation immigrant 
groups (Thomas and Huyck, 1967; U.S. 
News and World Report, 1967). 

Generally, then, this has been a golden 
exile for the Cuban refugees. Seldom has 
a foreign group come to the United States so 
well prepared educationally and occupation- 
ally and seldom has this country received 
one so well. Study of Cuban refugee families 
is, therefore, not justified as the study of a 
social problem, since their adaptation to the 
host society has been generally unproble- 
matic. Study of their Integration—defined as 
a basic psychological shift in self-identity, 
values, and goals—is, however, important for 
two reasons: first, as a contribution to the 
general theory of cultural assimilation 
through isolation of factors capable of over- 
coming old cultural attachments, and second, 
as a contribution to the study of the major 
historical event that has been the Cuban 
Revolution, in which the characteristics and 
the eventual fate of the defeated classes 
should not be neglected. 

Commitments to old values and to a “re- 
turn” goal, together with a strong identifica- 
tion with Cuba and their past lives, have 
been the most potent forces working against 
the Cubans’ integration into the United 
States. This situation points clearly to the 
convenience of approaching the problem from 
the point of view of the “motivation to inte- 
grate” of individual Cubans and the factors 
which increase that motivation by overcom- 
ing old commitments. Four hypotheses along 
these lines are presented in the theory section 
below. 


METHOD 


The present study is based on 48 inter- 
views with Cuban refugee families living 
in Milwaukee. These families were selected 
as a simple random sample from the popula- 
tion of non-overlapping names of family 
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heads found in lists provided by the Cuban 
Association of Wisconsin and other organ- 
izations. No oificial lists of Cuban refugees 
in Milwaukee could be obtained. Yet, con- 
tract with Cuban residents of Milwaukee 
during the months of interviewing gave us 
reassurance of the completeness of the lists, 
Despite repeated probings, very few names 
outside the lists were mentioned by any of 
our interviewees. In total, the population of 
Cuban families residing in Milwaukee 
reached 152 families. 

There was only one refusal, and in almost 
all cases interviewees were extremely help- 
ful and sympathetic toward the goals of 
the project. Their cooperation played an 
important role in carrying this study to its 
successful completion. 

Interviews were usually conducted in the 
home of each family. They lasted an average 
of two-and-a-half hours with both spouses 
being interviewed at the same time. Though 
this procedure prevents assuming independ- 
ence of responses between husband and wife, 
the length of each interview and the artifici- 
ality and difficulty of conducting separate 
imterviews at the family’s home made the lat- 
ter technique impracticable. 

Interviews were conducted in Spanish by 
the writer. This is a factor which, in our view, 
contributed decisively to maintaming and 
enhancing their initial cooperative attitude 
and to the creation of the rapport necessary 
to answer difficult questions. 

The dependent variable, degree of integra- 
tion into U.S. culture, was operationalized 
through five indicators: 

(a) A closed question asking respondents 
how satisfied they felt with their present 
life in Wisconsin “for this period of their 
lives.” 

(b) A closed question asking respondents 
whether they would like their children to 
maintain a Cuban self-image and Cuban 
customs in their future lives or to acquire 
American identities and customs in the fu- 
ture. Emphasis was placed on subjective 
preference and not on the objective require- 
ments of adaptation. 

(c) An open-ended question asking what 
the respondent would do in the hypothetical 
case that Castro’s regime were overthrown 
in Cuba tomorrow. Responses fell into four 
categories: (1) would return to Cuba im- 
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mediately, (2) would return as soon as social 
conditions in Cuba made it possible, (3) un- 
decided, and (4) would not return to live 
in Cuba. 

(d) A closed question asking respondents 
whether they preferred mformal social con- 
tacts with other Cubans, with Americans, or 
whether nationality as such was unimportant. 
The latter answer was, of course, coded in 
the middle of the other two. 

(e) A closed question asking respondents 
how happy they felt with their present lives 
in comparison with how happy they used to 
feel in Cuba. 

A sixth indicator, a question asking re- 
spondents where they would prefer to live, 
Miami or Milwaukee, in equality of economic 
circumstances was eliminated because of its 
low and erratic relationships with the others. 

The matrix of product-moment intercor- 
relations between the remaining variables 
shows a pattern of positive correlations 
between them. In addition, two factor 
analyses, one for husbands and one for 
wives, were carried out through the principal 
axes method. The matrix of unrotated load- 
ings, which we omit here, shows that in both 
cases the five variables have high loadings 
on only the first factor, a result which in- 
dicates that they measure the same under- 
lying dimension. On the basis of these 
findmgs, it was possible to combine these 
variables into a single index of integration; 
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this was done by taking the unweighted mean 
of their standardized scores. Table 1 presents 
the zero-order correlations between indi- 
dividual indicators and the general index. 

Most independent variables were opera- 
tionalizéd by straight-forward questions; spe- 
cific procedures, when relevant, will be pre- 
sented in the ensuing section. 

The levels of significance of zero-order 
correlations between independent variables 
and Degree of Integration into U.S. Society 
were employed as tests for each hypothesis. 
The randomness of the sample makes the 
testing for significance possible. Moreover, 
the small number of cases prevents results 
from reaching significance as mere conse- 
quence of sample size. A .10 level of signifi- 
cance was tentatively set up as the criterion 
for acceptance or rejection of the hypotheses. 
Strictly speaking, results can only be general- 
ized to the population of Cuban refugee fam- 
ilies in Milwaukee as given by our lists. Yet 
the similarity of the situation of these fam- 
ilies with many others resettled in other 
northern U.S. communities may well justify 
tentative generalizations to this much larger 
universe.§ 


3 Approximately 180,000, or 65% of all refugees 
registered with the Cuban Refugee Program, have 
been resettled outside Miami. This calculation does 
not include those refugees who have independently 
moved to new areas, such as the affluent Cubans 


TABLE 1. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDICATORS AND GENERAL INDEX 
or INTEGRATION into US. Socrery 


Husbands 

Ay Xa Xe Xi Xs Xs 

General 

Satisfaction Preferences Inclination to Social Contact Comparative Index of 

at Present for Children Return to Cuba Preferences Happiness Integration 
Xa .30 47 .24 .31 .65 
Xa -40 „40 .42 .71 
Xs .30 .48 .74 
Xa 57 .70 
Xa -78 
Wives 

X, Xa Xa Xa Xs Xs 
Ra 18 .46 29 -43 66 
Xs .30 57 .29 67 
Ka 22 .51 71 
Xa .42 .71 
Xs 76 
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TABLE 2, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDICATORS or U.S. INTEGRATION 
FOR CUBAN REFUGEE HUSBANDS, N=48 


1. Degree of Satisfaction in the United States 
Dissatisfied Somewhat Satisfied 
11 31 


2. Cultural Preferences for Children in the Future 


Preters “Cuban” No Preference 
Identity & Customs for either One 
35 23 
3. Inclination to Return to Cuba Should Castro Fall 
Immediately or as 
Soon as Possible Undecided 
46 19 
4. Comparative Happiness 
Less Happy Now About as Happy 
than in Cuba Now asin Cuba 
73 15 


5. Social Contact Preferences 
Prefers Cuban No Strong Preference 
Social Contacts for Either One 
58 i 38 


Quite Satisfied Total 
58 100 
Prefers “American” 
Identity & Customs Total 
42 100 
Would not Return Total 
35 100 
Happier Now 
than in Cuba Total 
12 100 
Prefers American 
Social Contacts Total 
4 100 





' HYPOTHESES 


In approaching the problem of assimilation 
of these families, it was found necessary to 
draw a distinction between “adaptation” and 
“integration.” All families interviewed were, 
to a greater or lesser degree, adapted to the 
new patterns of conduct. Adaptation, or 
“behavioral assimilation” (Gordon, 1961), 
is a must since they have no other viable 
alternative but to remain in the U.S. Inte- 
gration, on the other hand, entails a funda- 
mental change of psychological commit- 
ments: a basic shift in self-identity, from 
that of a refugee Cuban (and thus marginal 
to U.S. society) to that of a permanent par- 
ticlpant in it; and a change of key values 
and major goals and interests in life, from a 
pervasive desire to return to the old life 
in Cuba to an equally pervasive wish to 
ascend in the socioecenomic hierarchy of the 
new country. An integrated family is one 
that has given up living in memories and 
attachments to old Cuban goals and values 
and reoriented its cognitive and motivational 
structures to the opportunities offered by the 
new life. 

A general view of the degree of integration 
of these Cuban families is given by the per- 
centage distribution of husbands for each of 





who have left Miami in favor of West Palm Beach 
or northern U.S. cities. 


. the individual indicators of integration con- 


tained in Table 2. The variables are arranged 
in order of decreasing frequency of integra- 
tive responses. Percentage distributions for 
wives are omitted since they are almost 
identical to those for husbands. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that responses of the 
wife were in all cases identical to those of 
her husband. 

As a point of comparison, Mayer’s (1964) 
survey of 3,700 unaccompanied refugee 
women in Miami reports that 90% perceived 
that their life has been better in Cuba and 
94% stated that they would return to Cuba 


: #{ communism were overthrown. When these 


figures are compared with the 73% of hus- 
bands (and wives) who are less happy now’ 
than in Cuba and the 46% who would return 
if Castro were overthrown, it becomes clear 
that the integration into U.S. society of our 
families is far more advanced. 

Yet we may consider the question from a 
different angle. After all, quite high propor- 
tions among these respondents gave non- 
integrative answers in all mdicators—and 
did so despite having been received in Mil- 
waukee with general sympathy and consid- 
eration and not with the indifference or 
suspicion permeating the usual dominant 
majority’s view of a new foreign minority. 
As one wife put it, “When the Poles came to 
Cuba (referring to the large Polish-Jewish 
migration to Cuba following World War I), 
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we only paid attention to them to joke about 
- them; I never expected to be received here 


. . (by Protestant resettlement sponsors) as I 


was received. This is a debt that cannot be 
repaid.” It is clear that the cause of non- 
integration of this group does not lie in any 
sort of conflict with or hostility toward the 
host society, relationships with which have 
been uncommonly smooth. Therefore, we 
must look elsewhere for the determinants of 
greater or lesser integration into U.S. society. 

Our approach to the problem has drawn 
heavily from utilitarian theories of social 
life, such as those of Homans (1961) and 
Blau (1964). These theories are based on 
the general dictum that behavior is a func- 
tion of its payoff. The present approach 
assumes, along the same lines, that integra- 
tion is a function of its rewards and costs. 
Costs of integration are those of giving up 
attachments to a proud national self-image, 
a valued style of life and goals of returning 
to Cuba. All the families interviewed in Mil- 
waukee seemed to have brought with them a 
great pride in and commitment to a life 
which had been satisfactory and to a country 
in which they had been prominent; it was 
clear that no family had the intention or 
desire, at the time of arrival, of undergoing 
the basic changes we have called integration. 
Once in Milwaukee, however, these attach- 
ments became static and unreinforced. The 
dynamic element then shifted to experiences 
in the new environment. Old values and self- 
images were continuously and inevitably 
pitted against the new opportunities, satis- 
factions, frustrations, and cognitive defini- 
tions offered by the new life. 

A pilot study based on interviews with ten 
Cuban refugee families residing in Wisconsin 
strongly suggested that the main rewards af- 
fecting integration were socioeconomic in 
nature. Absolute socioecenomic rewards re- 
ceived in the United States did not affect 
integration significantly; the important fac- 
tor was the subjective comparison between 
present socioeconomic rewards and, first, 
those received in Cuba and, second, those 
expected at the time of arrival in Wisconsin. 
For these families, it was clear that the most 
favorable experience in the United States 
was the sense of improvement of their socio- 
economic position. This, in turn, weakened 
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considerably attachment to old values and 
identities, leading to greater integration. 

It is evident that this model of integration 
is based upon an essentially sociological 
perspective since it regards the factors capa- 
ble of overcoming old attachments as de- 
pendent on the social relationships and ex- 
periences of the individual in the new society 
and on his evaluation of his place in its 
stratification system. Such a view could be 
contrasted with a more psychological one, 
which would look to certain personality fac-. 
tors for the causes of both mtegration into 
U.S. society and socioeconomic success in 
it. It is not our purpose to compare both 
approaches but only to examine how effective 
the former is in explaining integration, yet 
the plausibility of the latter cannot be 
denied and will be further discussed in the 
final section. 

Four hypotheses derived from our model 
are presented below. The first two are re- 
statements of this interpretation. 

(1) The greater the socioeconomic re- 
wards derived from present American life 
in comparison with past Cuban ones, the 
greater the integration. As said above, the 
comparison between the two points in time 
is not objective but subjective for each indi- 
vidual refugee. 

We measure Socioeconomic Rewards in 
four different ways: 

(a) A closed question asking husbands to 
compare their present occupation in general 
terms (income, occupational prestige, sub- 
jective satisfaction, etc.) with the one they 
had in Cuba. 

(b) A similar question asking husbands to 
compare the present total income of their 
families with the one they had in Cuba. The 
fact that the old Cuban peso had parity with 
the dollar seemed to facilitate this compari- 
son. 

(c) A subjective class-change index built 
on the basis of two questions. One asked 
spouses to identify the social class to which 
they belonged in Cuba—upper, upper-middle, 
lower-middle, and working class; the other 
asked them to identify their present class in 
Wisconsin, using the same categories: Re- 
sponses were then standardized and added to 
ten (in order to eliminate zero and negative 
scores), and the ratio of present class iden- 
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TABLE 3. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DEGREE OF INTEGRATION 
INTO U.S. Society ror Cusan Reruces HUSBANDS 


X, Xa As Xa 
Husband’s 
Compara- Family’s 
tive Compara- Compara- 
Occupa- tive Subjective tive Level 
tional Income Class- of Living 
Level (US Level (US Change (US vs 
vs Cuba) vs Cuba) Index Cuba) 
ae 60 48 53 
55 72 
49 


Bs ps BS 2S Bs ps ps 


tification to class identification in Cuba was 
computed. 

(d) A closed question asking respondents 
to compare their present style of life or level 
of living with the one they had in Cuba. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the zero-order cor- 
relations between all the independent varia- 
bles and degree of integration into U.S. 
society for husbands and wives respectively. 

The first indicator, husband’s subjective 
comparison between present and Cuban oc- 
cupation, has the highest correlation of any 
independent variable and Degree of Inte- 
gration for both husbands and wives. The 
correlations, .48 and .43, are significant 


Xa Xa X, Xe 
Compara- Year of 
tive Arrival to : 
Socio- Milwau- TE 
Economic kee or 
Rewards Other Husband’s 
(Present Such Degree of 
vs US. Husband’s Integration 
Initially Com- Level of into US 
Expected) munity Education Society 
04 — 31 — 28 48 
17 ~— 31 —,20 .29 
A3 — 20 —.40 35 
18 o~ 04 —~ 43 29 
23 —,22 24 
— 11 —.21 
—.26 


beyond the .005 level. The second indicator, 
husband’s subjective comparison between 
present and Cuban family income, yields 
correlations with degree of U.S. Integration 
of .29 for husbands and .30 for wives. These 
correlations are significant at the .05 level. 
The third indicator, subjective class-change 
index from Cuba to the United States, yields 
moderate correlations. Its correlation of .35 
for husbands reaches significance at the .01 
level, the correlation of .42 for wives is 
significant at the .005 level. The fourth in- 
dicator, Comparative Level of Living in 
Cuba and the United States, has smaller but 
significant correlations with Integration. Cor- 


Taste 4. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND Decrees OF INTEGRATION 
tuto US. Socrery ror Cusan Rerocze Wives 








Xi Ka Xa Xa Xs Xs Xa X ro Xs 
Compara~ 
tive Year of 
Husband’s Socio- Arrival to 
Compara- Family’s Economic Malwau- 
tive | Compara- Compara- Rewards keeor - Wife’s 
Occupa- tive Subjective tive Level (Present Other Degree of 
tional Income Class- of Living vs Such U.S. Husbands Wifes Integration , 
Level (US Level (US Change (USvs Initially Com- Levelof Levyelof into US. 
vs Cuba) vs Cuba) Index Cuba) Expected) munity Education Education Society 
Xa .60 A8 53 02 : . —~.21 43 
Xa 55 72 10 i z —.23 30 
Xe 40 02 : j —~ 02 42 
Xa 17 . ? — 30 29 
Xs 17 ~—~ 19 — 22 .29 
Ke 7 —.28 — .23 
Xia 42 —.30 
Xm — 04 





* Correlations identical to those in Table 3. 
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relations for husbands and wives are identi- 
cal, .29, reaching significance at the .05 level. 

Taken together, these fmdings appear to 
lend strong support to the first hypothesis. 


The consistent direction of the correlations _ 


and their significance levels, all point to 
the existence of a positive relationship. 

_ Extensive interviewing experience con- 
firms the saliency of this relationship for the 
individuals involved. Often, and without any 
probing, one of the interviewers would make 
statements which neatly restated the hy- 
pothesis. A non-integrated husband whose 
family lives close to the “inner-core” of the 
city put it this way: “I’m very grateful, but 
how in the world do you think I can like it 
here? In Cuba I was boss, here I’m one more 
hand. In Cuba I worked ‘with the head’ and 
whenever I wanted to. Here I have to wake 
up at six-thirty to go punch the card on 
time in the factory.” Among persons like this 


whose situation today offers considerably less 


socioeconomic rewards than in Cuba, present 
conditions seem to continually revive the 
nostalgia for times past. This in turn rein- 
forces the commitment to an old Cuban 
identity, style of life, and values. 

Among more integrated individuals, a few. 
have attained socioeconomic positions higher 
than those they had in Cuba. In all these 
cases, they came, according to their own 
class identifications, from the lower sectors 
of the Cuban society. Yet, the majority of 
individuals came from higher levels and have 
only approached the social position and stan- 


dard of living they enjoyed in Cuba. Not - 


surprisingly, the higher the attained position 
- in Cuba, the more difficult it is to improve 
it here. Nevertheless, it appeared to us that 
the crucial determining factor did not seem 
to be attainment of a better socioeconomic 
situation in the United States, but only of 
one approximately equal to the past position 
in Cuba. Lawyers who are now teachers, 
physicians with private practice who now 
must work in hospitals, heads of firms who 
are now subordinate executives, all exemplify 
attainment of this rough equality. What 
seems to make this comparative level effec- 
tive in leading to integration is that indi- 
viduals take into account a series of other 
factors in their subjective comparisons of 
situations. First of all, they consider the 
rapidity of the ascent in the United States; 
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they have attained in three or four years 
roughly what took many of them a lifetime 
in Cuba. Second, they consider the difficul- 
ties of their point of departure in this coun- 
try. As a physician’s wife put it, “we came to 
the United States with nothing and knowing 
no one; now (five years later) at least my 
husband works as a doctor and we have 
a good home and a decent living.” Third, 
they take into account an alternative situa- 
tion which could have been worse had they 
gone to a different country or even to an- 
other place in this country. The mental 
control of these factors makes the present 
socioeconomic situation, which only ap- 
proaches the one previously enjoyed, look 
like a highly favorable one. This in turn 
produces the minimum level of comparative 
satisfaction required for, integration. 

(2) The greater the subjective progress, 
i.e. the greater the socioeconomic rewards 
derived from present American life in com- 
parison with those expected at the beginning 
of the refugee period, the greater the inte- 
gration. 

Subjective progress in the U.S. was mea- 
sured by a closed question asking both 
spouses how their present situation com- 
pared with what they expected before coming 
to Milwaukee or any other U.S. community 
outside Miami. There was enough disagree- 
ment between spouses to prevent use of the 
same indicator for both of them. 

The fact that respondents were asked here 
for retroactive reports of their expectations 
considerably weakens this indicator. The 
extent to which the dependent variable retro- 
actively influences the independent variable 
in this case is unknown. With this warning 
in mind and with the justification that it 
was impossible to obtain measures of expec- 
tations for those persons for the period pre- 
ceding their arrival in Milwaukee, we pro- 
ceed to examine the relevant correlations. 

The correlations between subjective com- 
parison of present life with initial expecta- 
tions and degree of integration into U.S. 
society is .24 for husbands and .29 for 
wives. The first is significant at the .10 level 
and the second at the .05 level. These small 
correlations appear to us to lend at least 
some support to the hypothesis, although our 
statistical confidence is lower. 

Despite the problems encountered in op- 
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erationalizing the independent variable, con- 
versations with these families strengthened 
our confidence in the existence of this rela- 
tionship. A typical statement made by one 
person after another (especially wives) was 
that “things may not be perfect here, but 
they are certainly much better than what we 
thought they were going to be.” A factor 
favoring integration among these families 
was the low level of initial expectations evi- 
denced by many of them. Evaluation of one’s 
possibilities for ascending in the American 
socioeconomic hierarchy were often in- 
fluenced, at this initial stage, by the in- 
dividual’s experience in Cuba, where after 
“losing everything” it would have been 
rather difficult to recapture past positions. 
Only among those who had “a Hollywood 
image of the United States,” as an inter- 
viewed physician put it, did we find that 
initial expectations had a considerably nega- 
tive effect on their integration. 

(3) The longer the period of residence 
ina U.S. community outside the main centers 
of Cuban population, the greater the integra- 
tion. 

As time passes, familiarity with the new 
language and culture tends to increase. This, 
in turn, makes progress along socioeconomic 
dimensions possible. Sheer time on the job 
and the occupational experience, coupled 
with relationships thus acquired, usually 
make for upward occupational mobility. 

Length of Residence was operationalized 
by asking respondents the year in which 
they moved to Milwaukee or to any other 
community outside the main centers of 
Cuban population. Therefore, the correlation 
between year of arrival and degree of integra- 
tion should be negative—the later the year, 
the lower the integration. In Table 3 and 4 
we see that the correlations for husbands, 
—.21, (p<.15), and for wives, —.23, (p< 
.12), are rather small. In accordance with 
the arbitrary .10 criterion of rejection, this 
hypothesis finds no support in our data. 
On the other hand, the fact that the two 
correlations are in the predicted direction 
and that both approximate the .10 criterion 
prevents a categorical rejection of this hy- 
pothesis. It is certainly clear that the in- 
fluence of length of residence on integration 
is much Jess important than those of other 
factors discussed above, Yet this is precisely 
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what we should expect if the above model of 
integration is correct. If comparative socio- 
economic rewards are the crucial influence on 
integration, length of residence in the U.S., 
which only measures the possibility of socio- 
economic improvement in this country, 
should have a weaker association with degree 
of integration than variables directly measur- 
ing the extent of such improvement. 

(4) The higher the educational level of 
the individual refugee, the greater his in- 
tegration, 

The rationale behind this hypothesis is 
that education facilitates a faster, higher 
ascent in the socioeconomic hierarchy and 
that educated individuals also tend to be 
less rigid in their attachment to original 
cultural patterns and more capable of adap- 
tation to new ones. 

Level of Education was measured by a 
straightforward question. Answers were clas- 


‘sified into four categories ranging from 


“Primary Incomplete” to “University Com- 
plete and/or Post-Graduate Studies.” 

Results at first glance are puzzling. The 
correlation between husbands’ education and 
degree of integration is —.26 (p<.08), but 
it is even higher for wives, —.30 (p<.04). 
On the other hand, the correlation of —.04 
between wives’ education and wives’ degree 
of integration is negligible. Moreover, the 
two significant correlations are in a direction 
opposite to that predicted. They indicate 
that the higher the educational level, the 
lower the integration. 

Clearly, the hypothesis must be rejected. 
How then can we account for these results? 
The riddle remains until we realize that 
level of education may actually be measuring 
the difference between present and old socio- 
economic rewards. Husbands with high edu- 
cation are the most likely to have enjoyed 
high socioeconomic positions in Cuba and, 
thus, the least likely to have reached even 
roughly similar positions in this country. 
This is especially true for the many in- 
dividuals trained in law and other humanistic 
disciplines which find no immediate applica- 
tion in the United States. The fact that 
educational level measures comparative socio- 
economic rewards explains why the correla- 
tions of husbands’ education with degree of 
integration are significantly negative for 
both spouses, and why the correlation be- 
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tween wives’ education and their integration 
is virtually zero. Clearly, it is the educational 
level of the husband as it affected his occupa- 
tional attainment in Cuba which determined 
the level of socioeconomic rewards received 
by the family there; very few wives were em- 
ployed, and those who were, never exceeded 
the occupational level of the husband. 

If our interpretation of these results is 
correct, it follows that a variable that takes 
into account the relationship between hus- 
band’s educational level and his present oc- 
cupation in Milwaukee will be, first, signifi- 
cantly correlated with the level of integration 
of both spouses and, second, will explain 
most of the negative effect of educational 
level on integration. To test this new hy- 
pothesis, we built a ratio index according 
to the formula: 


PO—Xpo 4-10 
Lon -=i 
EL—Xun 119 

oHL 
where PO stands for husband’s present oc- 
cupation and EL for his educational level. 
The correlation of this index with degree of 
integration reached .32 (p<.03) for hus- 
bands and .43 (p<.005) for wives. More- 
over, the partial correlations of the same 
index with integration controlling for hus- 
band’s educational level remained a signifi- 
cant .22 for husbands and a still higher .33 
for wives. On the other hand, the partials 
of husband’s education with integration con- 
trolling for this index became an insignificant 
.10 for husbands and .09 for wives. 

These findings demonstrate that the ob- 
served patterns of association between educa- 
tion and integration into U.S. society are a 
consequence of correlation between educa- 
tion and the socioeconomic dimension rather 
than between education and ability and 
cultural flexibility as we erroneously as- 
sumed. 


CAUSALITY 


Results presented up to now may have 
conveyed the impression that integration is 
the result of a single rationale decision by in- 
dividuals or families. This impression, an 
inevitable consequence of framing the prob- 
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lem in terms of statistical procedures, is far 
from the truth. In reality, integration is not 
a static rational decision but a large seriės 
of minor, often unconscious, changes. The 
refugee family who came to Milwaukee in 
search of a better job or to join other family 
members was not aware at the time of ar- 
rival of what this geographical movement 
would entail in the way of major cognitive 
and motivational changes. As said above, 
none of these families appeared to have the 
initial intention of settling permanently in 
this country; their attachment to old values 
and to a return goal was at the time too 
strong for that. Yet the contmuous, inevita- 
ble contest between these attachments and 
experiences in the new country have had 
important, and often unexpected, conse- 
quences. For those families who have had 
highly favorable experiences in the United 
States, the weakening of old values and 
identities has led to increasingly integrative 
“cultural mixtures.” Increasing integration 
in turn facilitates attainment of higher so- 
cioeconomic rewards and the occurrence of 
other favorable experiences in the U.S., 
giving rise to an “integrative circle.” On the 
other hand, sufferings and frustrations in thé 
U.S. strengthen old cultural attachments and 
return goals, which, in turn, may further 
isolate the family from its new environment, 
causing a nonintegrative circular pattern. 

Because of this reciprocal influence be- 
tween reception of socioeconomic rewards in 
the U.S. and degree of integration, it is im- 
possible to set up a causal model based on 
irreversible lines of influence between varia- 
bles. Yet it seems clear that reception of 
comparatively favorable socioeconomic re- 
wards initiated the process of integration and 
not vice versa. This point is implicit in the 
model and justifies our interpretation of the 
correlations presented above. 

Thus, while the nature of the relationship 
between variables in the process of integra- 
tion prevents us from formalizing a causal 
model on the basis of path analysis or a 
similar technique, it does not bar us from 
carrying our analysis further to an examina- 
tion of the relative influence of each of the 
independent variables discussed on degree 
of integration, controlling for the others. To 
do this, we employed standardized regression 
coefficients (beta weights) which indicate 
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the amount of change in the dependent 
variable per standard deviation unit change 
of the independent variable. 

Given the strong collinearity of indicators 
of comparative socioeconomic rewards (Hy- 
pothesis 1), only its first indicator, husband’s 
comparison between present and Cuban oc- 
cupation, was employed in the regression 
analysis. Results discussed in Hypothesis 4 
led to the substitution of level of education 
by ratio of present occupation to education. 

Regression coefficients and multiple cor- 
relations are presented in Table 5. Put to- 
gether, our independent variables succeed in 
explaining 32% of the variance in degree 
of integration for husbands and 37% of 
that variance for wives. Variables directly in- 
dicating differences between present and 
Cuban rewards, and between present and ex- 
pected rewards, maintain significant effects 
on the integration of both spouses. The effect 
of length of U.S. residence, which measures 
these theoretical dimensions only indirectly, 
though not completely negligible, is much 
smaller, 

An important factor not taken into con- 
sideration in this analysis is the reciprocal 
influence of both spouses. It is evident that 
integration of the husband is not independent 
of integration of the wife and vice versa. 
The zero-order correlation between Both 
reached .85 in these data. This figure, how- 
ever, cannot be taken at its face value since 
both spouses were interviewed at the same 
time and, thus, independence of responses 
cannot be at all assumed. Yet, since the proc- 
ess of mutual influence during the interview 
seems to be only part of the same everyday 
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process going on w-thin these families, the 
above correlation can be interpreted as an 
indicator of the importance of intra-familial 
influences on integration and of the need 
for their careful stucy in the future. 


CONCLUSION 


Arrival of Cuban refugees into this country 
is a relatively recent process. Longer periods 
of residence in the United States will in- 
evitably weaken old cultural and psychologi- 
cal attachments and offer broader opportu- 
nities for socioeconomic progress for the 
majority of refugees in their new environ- 
ment. This will be reflected in our model in 
a greater effect of Length of Residence on 
Integration. Unless there is a major political 
change, the fate of those migrating to the 
United States as a result of the Cuban 
Revolution seems to be an eventual assimila- 
tion, and hence disappearance as a social 
entity, into the life of American society, 
leaving behind, perhaps, some cultural im- 
prints on Miami and a few other U.S. cities. 
Nonintegrated individuals, the ones who 
preserve the spirit of the old nationality and 
who constitute the backbone of authentic 
Cuban families, associations, and communi- 
ties, will become, if the present trend con- 
tinues, an increasingly insignificant minority. 

The variables that best predicted integra- 
tion among this sample of 48 families have 
effects which seem universal in nature. The 
fact that people tend to stay and become as- 
similated into those areas where they obtain 
comparatively high socioeconomic rewards 
is obviously not limited to Cuban refugee 


TABLE 5, REGRESSION (PARTIAL BETA WEIGHTS) oF DEGREE or INTEGRATION 
on Four InperenDENT VARIABLES 


Husbands 

Regression 

Variables Coefficient 
Xa 37 
Xe 26 
Xs —.10 
Ma 17 

Rias. 56 


Wives 
Regression 
Variables Coefficient 
Xi .28 
K 32 
Xs =m 10 
Xe 32 
Riaz. 61 





Xı Husband’s comparison between present and Cuban occupation. 

Xe. Husband’s comparison between present and expected socioeconomic situation. 
Xs, Wife’s comparison between present and expected socioeconomic situation. 

Xs Year of arrival in Milwaukee or other such U.S. community. 

X, Ratio index of husband’s present occupation to his educational level. 
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families, Utilitarian motives of this nature 
lie at the root of widely used models of 
“rational” behavior and of the equally popu- 
lar conception of “homo economicus.” In this 
sense, our results can be interpreted as in- 
dicators of the general usefulness of utili- 
tarian theories of social life for the study of 
the adaption and integration of foreign 
minorities to their new country. 

Yet there is something more to say about 
this relationship between socioeconomic re- 
wards and integration for these Cuban fami- 
lies other than than they exemplify a univer- 
sal human trait. If it is obvious that 
utilitarian motives are common among hu- 
mans, it is no less obvious that they are 
not the only human motives. C. Wright Mills 
(1960), Huberman and Sweezy (1961), 
Zeitlin (1966), and other students of the 
Cuban Revolution have emphasized the na- 
tionalism, devotion to the revolution and its 
leaders, and commitment to long-range col- 
lective goals among the Cuban masses. Like 
many major social movements, the Cuban 
Revolution has created its own ethic, one 
which from a utilitarian point of view is 
fundamentally irrational: It stresses group 
activities and goals over individual ones; it 
preaches a new nationalism, coupled with a 
strong hostility to the American government; 
it requires devotion to the revolution over 
any kind of personal goals; it puts national 
ends over any individyal rights; and it asks 
for continuous sacrifice, discipline, and eff- 
ciency for the sake of attaining those ends. 
Any Cuban who supports these views is con- 
sidered a participant in the revolutionary 
process. But, as seen at the beginning, only 
among certain sectors of the nation, such 
as peasants, unskilled workers, Negroes, and 
university students, has the revolution found 
massive support. 

One other ethic in Cuba supported the old 
capitalistic order. It was the ethic of the 
upper and middle sectors of the population, 
of the successful and the dominant. It em- 
phasized individualism, self-concern, per- 
. sonal rights, and improvement of one’s posi- 
tion in the stratification system as one’s 
main worldly goal. Individuals and groups 
who supported these views were defeated 
in the social struggles following the rise of 
Fidel Castro to power in 1959. Increasing 
radicalization of the revolution forced them 
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to leave Cuba. Most of them came to this 
country which, among other attractive quali- 
ties, was characterized by the institutional- 
ized domination of the same individualistic 
ethic. 

It is not surprising then that the same set 
of beliefs which so strongly affected the at- 
titudes of Cuban refugees toward the revolu- 
tion and their decision to leave should provide ` 
them with the main criterion for evaluating ` 
the attractiveness of their new life. Integra- 
tion is a function of its rewards and costs, but 
what these are is a matter of subjective 
evaluation. No other factor—the develop- 
ment of emotional-expressive ties with in- 
dividuals or groups, changes in religious be- 
liefs, participation in new organizations— 
was found to have any significant effect on 
the integration of these families, The fact 
that satisfaction and attraction to the present 
life seemed to be an almost exclusive conse- 
quence of the relative level of socioeconomic 
rewards received, and that this level was 
the only factor capable of overcoming old 
attachments among these families, is in per- 
fect agreement with the beliefs they sup- 
ported and the role they played during the 
revolutionary process. Thus, it seems clear 
that, although the strong relationship þe- 
tween reception of socioeconomic rewards 
and integration into U.S. society may ex- 
emplify a general human trait, more here 
it is a specific consequence of the individual- 
istic-utilitarian ethic characteristic of these 
immigrant families. This ethic, which legiti- 
mized their positions in the old Cuba and 
which significantly affected their actions 
and attitudes during the revolution, forms 
today the key perceptual frame for evaluat- 
ing the relative attractiveness of their situ- 
ations in the U.S. 

This study did not examine systematically 
the possibility of explaining integration 
through individual psychological traits. How- 
ever, it was our impression that a similar 
pattern of responses was given by individuals 
with obvious differences in intelligence and 
in such personality qualities as ambition, 
verbal aggressiveness, introversion-extrover- 
sion, and assertiveness. Though a systematic 
study may contradict this impression, it 
should not be forgotten that the only aspects 
in which uniformity may be clearly found 
among the immense majority of Cuban ref- 
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ugees is in their past structural positions and 
the structurally-influenced set of values they 
brought with them. This uniformity, we be- 
lieve, is not alien to the similar ways in which 
the refugee families studied here have han- 
dled the dilemmas of integration into their 
new sociocultural environment. 
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APPEARANCE AND EDUCATION IN 
MARRIAGE MOBILITY * 


GLEN H. ELDER, JR. 
University of Nortk Carolina 


The relative influence of attractiveness and educational attainment in marriage mobiliiy was 
investigated in a longitudinal sample of women from middle- and working-class families. 
The women were born in the early 1920s, were intensively studied during the 1930s, and most 
of them participated in at least one adukt follow-up. During adolescence, middle-class girls 
were significantly higher on physical attractiveness, groomed appearance, and IQ than girls 
from the working class. The two groups did not differ on status aspiration or academic 
aptitude. In the total sample, girls who became upwardly mobile through marriage were 
characterised by physical attractiveness, a desire to impress and control others, high aspira- 
tions for the future, and an avoidance of steady dating. Intelligence and academic aptitude 
were not directly predictive of marriage mobility, although both factors influenced the 
adult status of the women through their educational attainment. Among women from the 
working class, physical attractiveness was more predictive of marriage to a high-status man 
than educational attainment, while the relative effects of these factors were reversed among 
women of middle-class origin. Social ascent from ihe working class was also related to sexual 


restraint and a well-groomed appearance. 


ARRIAGE between persons of similar 
class-origin is partly an unconscious 
result of a process in which many 

individuals attempt to achieve the best pos- 
sible bargain for themselves or their children 
by weighing marital resources and alterna- 
tives.* Whether mates are selected by the 
young or not, conditions supporting class 
endogamy for high-status daughters are 
sought by parents with an interest in pre- 
serving family lineage and status. A girl 
from the lower classes, on the other hand, 
has much to gain by marriage to a man of 
high social-standing or mobility potential, 
including higher status for herself and ler 


1 This research is supported by Grant NH 05300 
from the National Institute of Mental Health to 
the Institute of Human Development, University of 
California, Berkeley (John A. Clausen, Principal 
Investigator). It is based on an analysis of data 
from the Oakland Growth Study (originally called 
the Adolescent Growth Study), initiated at the 
Institute by Harold E. Jones. I am indebted to 
Alan Kerckhoff and to a number of my colleagues 
for helpful comments on earlier drafts of the manu- 
script. 

2 See Goode, 1966:593. Exchange theory has been 
used by a number of theorists in explanatory anal- 
yses of mate selection and marriage. See for in- 
stance, Davis (1941), Waller (1938), and Levi- 
Strauss (1949), and Winch (1958). The analysis 
followed is especially indebted to the exchange 
formulations of Goode, Davis and Waller. 
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children and vicarious rewards for her par- 
ents.8 


3 A number of writers have concluded from avail- 
able data (with particular reference to the United 
States) that hypergamy is more prevalent than 
hypogamy; that is, women marry men of higher 
status more frequently than do men marry women 
of higher social rank. However, differing measures 
of hypergamy and hypogamy have been employed 
in research, and these differences are likely to pro- 
duce variations in the relative distribution of these 
two forms of marriage. For instance, some studies 
have compared the wife’s father’s occupational status 
with her husband’s occtipationa] status (at marriage 
or later in life), while a recent study compared the 
occupational status of the fathers’ of husband and 
wife when the latter were approximately 16 years 
old (Rubin, 1968), In a large national sample, 
Rubin found no general tendency for American 
women to marry men from a higher class origin. 
It should be noted that a measure of the status rela- 
tion between two families of origin that results 
from the marriage of their offspring excludes much 
information that appears to be crucial to an 
understanding of marriage patterns in a highly 
mobile society, such as the relative initial inter- 
generational mobility of each spouse. In Rubin’s 
analysis, for example, a college-educated male of 
working-class origin who marries a girl with a 
middle-class background and a high-school educa- 
tion would be placed in the “hypogamy” category. 
Obviously, this classification neither accurately re- 
flects the actual status relation between husband 
and wife, nor the relation between the husband’s 
status and that of the respective status of the two 
families of origin. 
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The social advantages of hypergamy for 
the low-status girl—in which she achieves 
higher status through marriage—appear as 
status costs for the man, though what he 
loses in social rank may be surpassed by 
gains in other forms of status. Equity in 
this type of exchange would require the 
woman to be exceptional in other qualities 
which are defined as desirable in the culture. 
A sizable groom-price might be added by 
parents to enhance their daughter’s marriage 
prospects in a traditional society. Depending 
on the society, the status determining quali- 
ties of women include shade of skin color, 
facial and morphological features, and rela- 
tive age. As yet, we do not know the prefer- 
ential value (or utility) of these qualities 
within differing cultures, when compared to 
each other or to the weight attributed to 
other commodities of exchange, such as 
temperament, interests, values, wealth, and 
social origin. Nevertheless, throughout hu- 
man history some women have been able to 
exchange their physical beauty for a young 
man’s family lineage, accomplishments, or 
mobility potential. Typically, “a woman is 
expected to use her attractiveness to gain 
certain legitimate ends such as recognition, 
status, and a husband. The family stands 
back of her and helps her to make a respecta- 
ble bargain” (Davis, 1949:404). 

As suitors, men determine to a large extent 
the value of physical attraction in the mar- 
riage market. American men, for instance, 
rank physical attractiveness at or near the 
top among the qualities they desire in women, 
and this seems to be especially true of the 
upward mobile or strongly ambitious.” Since 
the upper class is generally the guardian and 
embodiment of symbols indicating beauty, 
the companionship of an attractive woman 
has utility for the status climber. Such 
women, in Veblen’s words, enable “. . . suc- 
cessful men to put their prowess in evidence 


4Some cross-cultural, qualitative data bearing on 
this problem may be found in Ford and Beach 
(1951). 

5 The evidence comes from Waller’s (1937) initial 
study of “rating and dating” on the college campus 
and from two replications of this research (Smith, 
1952; Blood, 1955). Also relevant are studies by 
Smith and Greenberg-Monane (1953) and Warner 
and Abegglen (1963). 
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by exhibiting some durable result of their 
exploits” (1934:34). 

An exchange between the man’s social rank 
and the woman’s beauty is facilitated by 
culturally defined differences in the primary 
status-conferring qualities of each sex. The 
American male is expected to achieve status 
through his occupation, while the woman he 
marries assumes his status and name in ex- 
change for her social rank and personal 
qualities. American society generally dis- 
approves of a marital exchange in which 
the ownership of these attributes is reversed, 
such as when the woman has the intelliegnce 
and talent, and the man has youth or beauty 
(Goode, 1966:593). Within the upper classes, 
however, physical attractiveness appropriate 
to each sex may be a primary commodity 
in marital exchange. 

In developmental formulations of dating, 
courtship, and marriage, the point at which 
physical attractiveness has its primary effect 
on movement from one phase to another has 
not been clearly determined. Kerckhoff and 
Davis suggest that a sequence of “filtering 
factors” is operative in mate selection, from 
social status determinants in the initial stage, 
to value consensus, and finally to need 
complementarity (1962). It is probable that 
physical beauty serves as a screening device 
or a commodity for exchange on the initial 
contact. The degree of equity achieved at 
this stage would determine whether contact 
is maintained.” 


6 Especially relevant to this form of marital ex- 
change is Kingsley Davis’ analysis of hypergamous 
intermarriage among the Hindus (1941). Although 
caste endogamy naturally coexists with a rigidly 
stratified society as cause and consequence, there 
are culturally sanctioned grounds in the Hindu 
marital system for an equitable exchange in hyper- 
gamous intermarriage. In return for their status 
gains, lower caste women offer men (1) an expanded 
range of potential marital partners which improves 
the likelihood of finding a wife, especially an attrac- 
tive one, and (2) an economic advantage when 
low-caste families attempt to improve the marital 
prospects of their nubile daughters by offering a 
zroom-price. “While individual marriages may ex- 
hibit anomalous combinations, culturally defined 
patterns of selection always involve a trade, a 
reciprocity which insures a certain kind of equality 
by balancing between the two mates all the qualities 
which enter the calculation of a marital bargain” 
(Davis, 1941:386). 

T The weight attributed to the woman’s appear- 
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The actual influence of a girl’s attractive- 
ness on her bargaining position in mate 
selection has been most firmly documented 
by evidence showing a strong relationship be- 
tween lightness of skin color and mobility 
among Negro women (Warner, et al., 1941: 
27; Udry and Bauman, 1968). There are 
few regions of the world where the maiden of 
fair skin is not considered more desirable 
for marriage than a girl with dark skin. 
Assuming that height is associated with a 
slender, feminine build among Western 
women, there is some evidence relevant to 
the attractiveness-mobility relationship in a 
study of women in Aberdeen, Scotland (Ts- 
ley, 1955: cited in Lipset and Bendix, 1959: 
235). Lower-strata women who married men 
of high status were taller and healthier than 
their non-mobile counterparts. And in a 
sample of female students at an American 
university, facial attractiveness was found to 
be predictive of married status at the time 
of a follow-up several years after college 
(Holmes and Hatch, 1938). Overall, these 
data provide some evidence of a relationship 
between a woman’s attractiveness and her 
chances for achieving higher status through 
marriage. Although class differences in this 
association have not been reported in the 
literature, we have reason to expect that 
attractiveness has the strongest influence on 
marriage mobility among women from the 
working class. This attribute, as well as 
the others, would be needed to compensate 
for low class-origin in marital exchange with 
a man of higher social rank. 

Women in modern societies may surpass 
their family’s status by their own educa- 
tional attainment and by the accomplish- 
ments of their husbands. The sequence of 
high intelligence, a desire to excel, and 





ance in the initial phase of mate selection is sug- 
gested by what women say about themselves in an 
attempt to attract desirable suitors through a 
matrimonial advertisement. This individualistic tech- 
nique of mate selection has gained popularity re- 
cently among urban, educated, middle-class youth 
in India. An analysis of matrimonial advertisement 
in selected English-language newspapers of South 
India shows beauty as the third most frequently 
mentioned attribute among qualities which women 
used in describing themselves (caste and age were 
the first two); and in the qualities of women de- 
sired by men beauty was ranked next to “same 
caste” (Reyes-Hockings, 1966). 
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entrance into college is a common path 
to high-adult status among women as 
well as men (Lipset and Bendix, 1959:235; 
Sewell and Shah, 1967), and some evidence 
suggests that ambitious women are most 
likely to use their physical assets to impress 
or charm high-status men (Myers and Rob- 
erts, 1959:159). Although a woman’s in- 
telligence or ambition may indirectly in- 
fluence her marital prospects through higher 
education, they are apt to have less direct 
relevance for her marriageability than physi- 
cal attractiveness. 

If intelligence and ambition are not a 
woman’s most valued resources for marital 
exchange, at least two pathways could be 
followed to marriage mobility: exchange be- 
tween the attractiveness of the woman and 
the higher social rank or potential of the man, 
and movement through the educational sys- 
tem—resulting from intelligence, ambition, 
and successful academic performance—which 
eventually provides contact with high-status 
men. These paths intersect in the life course 
of an attractive girl who enters college, 
while the marital prospects of an attractive, 
working-class girl with only a high-school 
education depend partly on her access to 
middle-class work settings. 

The primary objective of this study is to 
assess these two modes of achieving higher 
status through marriage—an attractive ap- 
pearance and educational attainment—in a 
longitudinal sample of women from middle- 
and working-class families. Educational at- 
tainment was viewed as most influential 
among women from the middle class, while 
the effect of physical attractiveness was hy- 
pothesized as strongest among women of 
working-class origin. These hypotheses were 
tested with data from the Oakland Growth 
Study, whose subjects were born in the early 
twenties and were studied intensively during 
the 1930s; most have participated in at least 
one adult follow-up. 


SAMPLE AND METHODS 


The Oakland Growth Study was initiated 
in 1932 to assess the physical, mental, and 
social development of a sample of boys 
and girls selected from fifth and sixth grade 
children in five elementary schools. Intention 
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to remain in the area and willingness to co- 
operate were the primary criteria for selec- 
tion of the subjects. Eighty-three girls were 
selected for the present analysis on the 
basis of the continuous participation in the 
research program from 1932 to 1939: all 
were white, most were Protestant, and 
Slightly less than half came from middle- 
class families. Three-fourths of the families 
were intact and were headed by native-born 
parents. The median intelligence quotient, 
based on average scores on Stanford-Binet 
tests administered in 1933 and 1938, was 
110. 

Data collected during the thirties Include 
annual ratings of social and emotional be- 
havior made by staff members from observa- 
tions of the children in natural situations, a 
series of self-report inventories on the adoles- 
cents, and ratings by teachers and mothers. 
A complete description of the instruments 
and data collection procedures employed 
during the 1930s is provided in an early re- 
port by Harold Jones (1939). 

The five elementary schools attended by 
the subjects were situated in contiguous resi- 
dential areas in the Northwestern sector of 
Oakland, California. The family background 
of enrolled students showed that two of the 
schools were largely working class, one was 
lower-middle class, and the other two were 
middle class. From these schools, the children 
entered the same junior high school, and all 
but a few later attended the same high 
school. Cross-sectional samples of students 
in these two schools during the mid-thirties 
showed that from 55 to 60% were from 
middle-class families. The high school was 
primarily a college preparatory institution 
and maintained high academic standards. 
Approximately 1900 students were enrolled 
at the time the subjects were in high school. 
Among residents in the community, the high 
school enjoyed a favorable reputation for 
placing qualified students in the nearby 
state university. These features of the educa- 
tional setting indicate that ambitious, capa- 
ble girls from low-status homes were offered 
opportunities for mobility through education 
and marriage. 

Seventy-six members of the adolescent 
sample were contacted in at least one of the 
three adult follow-ups. Information on oc- 
cupation, education and marital status was 
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available up to 1958 for all women in the 
sample. A comparison of the adolescent and 
adult samples disclosed no differences in 
family social-class (as of 1929), ethnicity, 
household structure, or IQ. Measurement of 
attractiveness, aspirations, academic apti- 
tude, and mobility through marriage is de- 
scribed below. The levels of educational 
attainment used in the analysis are described 
later In the text. 

Attractiveness. Information on the girls’ 
appearance was obtained from observational 
ratings made by staff members in a play- 
ground setting during semi-annual visits to 
the Institute of Human Development. The 
two or more staff members in attendance 
were well known by the girls and related to 
them as mterested, friendly adults. Observa- 
tions made during these sessions were re- 
corded afterwards on comment sheets and 
on seven-point scales (inter-rater reliabilities 
were above .90 on the appearance scales 
listed below). To increase the stability of 
the judgments, scores on selected scales were 
averaged for the senior-high school period. 
The following scales were selected as mea- 
sures of appearance: good physique, well- 
groomed, sex appeal, and an overall index 
of appearance.® This last index represents an 
average of scores on the following scales: 
attractive coloring, good features, good phy- 
sique, thin-to-fat, femininity of behavior and 
physique, pleasing expression, and sex appeal. 

Status Aspirations. The status aspirations 
of women have been defined by particular 
goals—such as their own education, material 
possessions, and the prestige of their future 
husband’s job (Turner, 1964)—and by the 
strength of their orientation toward high 
status. Although more refined measures of 
ambition would have been desirable, the lack 
of requisite data necessitated the use of two 
general indexes of status aspiration: a five- 
point rating of the desire for social dominance 
(defined as the “desire to contro! one’s hu- 


8 Some evidence regarding the construct validity 
of the physique and overall appearance scales as 
measures of a feminine body-build is provided by 
an index of relative femininity based on measure- 
ments obtained during physical examinations In 
high school. Values range from hypermasculinity to 
hyperfemininity (high score). In the total sample of 
women, this index was moderately correlated with 
both scales (average r==.39). 
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man environment by suggestion, persuasion, 
or command) and a nine-point rating of 
aspiration for high status. Scores on the 
former index represent an average of the rat- 
ings made by three judges on the basis of 
qualitative observations obtained during the 
subjects’ high school years (inter-rater relia- 
bility—=.76). Although the rating was based 
on observed behavior in peer interaction, 
subtle indirect cues as well as overt fea- 
tures of behavior were used to infer the 
underlying motive. According to these data, 
the rating is primarily an index of the desire 
for status or mastery within the high-school 
or peer environment. 

The second index—a measure of the as- 
piration for high status—was obtained from 
the 104-item California Q set (Block, 1961), 
which provided ratings for the high-school 
period. Three psychologists were first pre- 
sented with the same set of data on each 
subject—including parental interviews, self- 
reports from the subjects, classmate impres- 
sions of each other, and staff observations— 
and were asked to sort independently the 
104-items into nine ordered categories, rang- 
ing from one (uncharacteristic) to nine 
(characteristic). The three judgments on 
each item were then averaged to obtain each 
subject’s score. From item descriptions given 
to the judges, it is clear that the “aspiration” 
rating refers to the girls’ orientation toward 
future status rather than to status within the 
high-school setting. 

Intelligence and Academic Aptitude. As 
noted earlier, IQ scores of girls in the sample 
were obtained by averaging scores on Stan- 
ford-Binets administered in 1933 and 1938. 
The girls’ academic aptitude in high school 
was measured by the average value of two 
seven-point ratings on academic interest and 
performance that were made by three teach- 
ers. This rating was used in lieu of grade- 
point average since the latter was not availa- 
ble on all of the girls. The two indices are, 
however, highly intercorrelated (r=.85) in 
the subsample of girls for whom both mea- 
sures were available. 

Mobility Through Marriage. As a measure 
of mobility through marriage, we chose to 
compare father’s social position and hus- 
band’s occupational status at approximately 
the same point in the life cycle. The quali- 
ties ambitious women desire in a prospective 
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husband presumably include those which 
promise future achievements. Such qualities 
may be more important to the girl than the 
social status and accomplishments of her 
fiancé, especially since marriage often occurs 
during or before the man’s completion of 
formal education and selective service re- 
quirements. A majority of women in the 
sample married shortly before or during 
World War IH—-more than half were married 
by the age of 22. Since most of their hus- 
bands either were in the armed forces or 
were enrolled in an institution of higher 
education, matrimony involved marriage to 
a man with a given potential rather than to 
a person in an occupation. 

Two methods were employed to identify 
patterns of mobility through marriage. One 
involved the delineation of groups of women 
by cross-tabulating father’s and husband’s 
occupational status (1929 and 1958), in- 
dicated in each case by Hollingshead’s seven- 
level index. The second procedure—correla- 
tional and path techniques—will enable the 
identification of direct and indirect paths to 
high-status. 


FINDINGS 


A woman’s attractiveness of physique and 
grooming was hypothesized as a valued re- 
source for marital exchange involving a man 
of high social-standing or mobility potential, 
while her intelligence, academic aptitude, and 
aspirations facilitate entry into college set- 
tings which provide opportunities to meet 
socially desirable men. As the first step-in the 
analysis, then, middle and working-class girls 
were compared on measures of both attrac- 
tiveness and achievement orientation in order 
to describe their socioeconomic context ® in 
marriage mobility. 

Class Variations in Attractiveness. Girls 
from the working class are likely to have 
been ranked lower on attractiveness of phy- 
sique than middle-class girls. Since the herita- 
bility coefficient for morphological character- 


9 The social class of the girls in 1929 was deter- 
mined by Hollingshead’s Index of Soclal Position, 
which is based on father’s educational attainment 
and occupational status (see Myers & Roberts, 
1959:130-131). In cases where father was not 
present in the family, relevant information was ob- 
tained from mother’s status. 
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istics is relatively high (for instance, r’s be- 
tween the height of parents and offspring 
vary between 50 and .60 Bloom, 1964: 
33), the social ascent of attractive women 
could produce class-linked genetic differences 
m morphology which favor middle-class girls 
on physical appearance. Available data show 
only a slight positive correlation between the 
physical characteristics of marital partners, 
aside from constitutional types (see Spuhler, 
1968). The nutritional advantages of a 
middle-class background or a measurement 
bias on the part of observers which favored 
middle-class girls could also produce this 
expected class difference in physical appear- 
ance. 

‘There may also be a relationship between 
family status and a well-groomed appearance 
since middle-class families were characterized 
by higher appearance standards and eco- 
nomic resources than families in the working 
class. Mothers in the working class, for in- 
stance, were judged significantly more un- 
kempt than mothers from the middle-class 
on an interviewer rating, and their daughters 
differed from middle-class girls to a similar 
extent on the adequacy of their standards re- 
garding cleanliness and the selection of 
clothes. 

The data generally support these expecta- 
tions, although the differences are not large 
(Table 1). As a group, middle-class girls 
were judged more attractive than girls from 
the working class on physique, sex appeal, 
grooming, and on over-all appearance. Since 
attractive girls were characterized as popular 
with both sexes and were described as self- 
assured (not shown in the table, cf. Walster 
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ef al, 1966), it is not surprising that the 
popularity and self-assurance of girls in 
the sample were significantly correlated with 
their family status. 

Intelligence, Aspirations, and Academic 
Aptitude. Whatever marital advantage 
middle-class girls derived from their ap- 
pearance might well have been enhanced by 
their greater access to educational opportuni- 
ties. Their parents read more magazines and 
books, and held higher educational expecta- 
tions than did parents from the working 
class. All of these influences suggest that 
middle-class girls were higher in IQ, aspira- 
tions, and academic aptitude than girls with 
a working-class background. The data gen- 
erally show differences in the expected direc- 
tion, but they are very small, with the excep- 
tion of IQ (112.8 vs. 107.2, p<.05). The 
middle-class climate of the high school may 
have contributed to the similarity of girls 
in the two social classes on measures of 
achievement motivation. Exposure to aca- 
demic models and ambitious students very 
likely increased the aspirations and school 
performance of girls from low-status families. 

Attractive girls were generally ambitious 
within the context of social relationships in 
the high school, as indicated by a desire for 
social dominance (r==.32). However, they 
were not more likely to aspire to high status 
in the future, nor were they brighter or more 
achievement-oriented than their less attrac- 
tive classmates. 

According to these data, a large number of 
girls are likely to be ranked differently on 
intelligence and appearance. In a culture 
which values beauty more than intellect in 


TABLE 1. SocraL-CLass VARIATIONS IN THE APPEARANCE OF GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOL: 
STAFF RATINGS 


Means and Standard Deviations 
Middle Class Working Class Level of 

Senior High & Statistical 
Staff Ratings X X 8 Significance 
Appearance N=35 N43 

Good Physique 56.6 13.5 48.6 14.2 ja 

Well-groomed , 57.8 13.4 49.0 13.5 ++. 

Sex Appeal 56.2 15.1 48.9 15.0 ** 

Appearance: 

General Rating 55.8 11.3 46.3 14.3 +e 

* p< .10 (two-tailed t test). 
** n<—.05 
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women, girls who possess high intelligence 
but lack desired physical characteristics may 
elicit negative responses and conflicting per- 
ceptions from their agemates. Whether these 
girls hide or display their intellectual talents 
may depend on their self-concept and up- 
bringing. 

Development of a “meritocratic” utopia is 
complicated by the relative independence of 
attractiveness and intelligence in women, as 
noted in Michael Young’s humorous descrip- 
tion of feminist dissatisfaction with intel- 
ligence as a primary basis of mate selection. 
By the emphasizing on romantic values and 
beauty, the feminists “. . . have echoed 
the lower classes who esteem bodily prowess 
and give a heightened value, a symbolic 
value, to a superficial quality not at all re- 
lated to intelligence, that is, to appearance” 
(1958:175). Although a popular slogan of 
the feminists portrayed beauty as an achieva- 
ble goal for all, this claim is questioned by 
data in the present study; on the average, 
working-class girls were ranked lower on 
physical appearance than their classmates 
from the middle-class. 

Molility Through Marriage. Before we 
examine the effects of attractiveness and 
educational achievement on mobility through 
marriage, attention must be given first to 
differences between mobility from the work- 
ing class and status change within the 
middle-class. Mobility from the working 
class usually represents a sharper disjuncture 
in life circumstances and reference sets than 
movement from the lower- to the upper- 
middle class. Other things being equal, work- 
ing-class girls can of course achieve a larger 
status gain than their higher-status counter- 
parts. In view of these considerations, one 
might prefer to restrict the term “mobility” 
to the process of moving into the middle 
class through marriage, and define marriage 
to a high-status man within the middle class 
as high achievement. For purposes of the 
present study, however, an intergenerational 
increase in status through marriage was 
defined as upward mobility, regardless of 
family origin, We assumed that the hypothe- 
sized qualities and accomplishments which 
enable a girl to marry a man with high 
potential or rank (and which are not con- 
terminous with a middle-class upbringing, 
such as a well-groomed appearance) would 
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predict mobility among women from both 
social ; 

Upwardly mobile and non-mobile groups 
were defined in each of the two social classes. 
Among women from the middle class, the 
mobile group was composed of women who 
achieved higher status through marriage; 
those who had married up one or more oc- 
cupational levels, as well as eight women 
whose husbands were in the same upper- 
middle class stratum as the subjects’ fathers. 
Although the indices show no intergenera- 
tional change in status for these latter 
women, work history information indicated 
that the husbands were above the status of 
their fathers-in-law in terms of status in 
the work setting and/or on education. ~ 

The second group of middle-class women— 
defined as non-mobile—had husbands who 
were either on the same relatively low-status 
level as their fathers, or were one or more 
levels below their fathers in occupational 
status. Sixty-two percent of the women 
from middle-class families were classified 
as having married high-status men. 

The primary criterion used to define up- 
ward mobility among women from the work- 
ing class was ascent into the middle class. 
Thirty-six percent of the women were in 
this category; all of their husbands were 
two or more occupational levels above the 
status of the subjects’ fathers (most were 
in the managerial-professional group). The 
non-mobile group included 14 women who 
were stable in occupational status, three who 
lost status through marriage, and six women 
who married up one level but remained a 
the working class. 

Attractiveness. The dynamics of an equita- 
ble exchange in mate selection and marriage 
suggest the following proposition: the more 
a man’s social rank exceeds his wife’s pre- 
marital social rank, the more likely is his 
wife to possess exceptional personal qualities, 
such as appearance. 

Mobile women from the middle and work- 
ing class were rated significantly higher in 
adolescence on attractiveness of physique, 
sex appeal, and overall appearance than non- 
mobile women of similar class origin (Table 


10 No statistically or practically significant differ- 
ences were obtained between these two groups on 
measures of appearance. 
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2). Mobile women of working-class origin 
were clearly exceptional in appearance rela- 
tive to non-mobile women, and in this re- 
spect they resembled women from the middle 
class who achieved higher status through 
marriage. The overall rating of attractiveness 
was more strongly related to husband’s oc- 
cupational status among women from the 
working class than among women of middle- 
class background (r=.46 vs. .35). 

In adolescence, mobile women from the 
working class were also more likely to be seen 
as well-groomed than their less successful 
counterparts. The adoption of middle-class 
standards of grooming by lower-status girls 
in the premarital years seems likely to reflect 
both social ambition and anticipatory so- 
cialization toward higher status. Since a well- 
groomed appearance is traditionally a mid- 
die-class expectation, and was most prevalent 
in this stratum, its negligible effect on the 
marital prospects of women from this social 
class is not surprising. 

As a resource in heterosexual relationships, 


11 Although some may question whether the judg- 
ments of physical attractiveness made by staff ob- 
servers bear any resemblance to the adolescents’ 
own standards in the 1930s, photograph ratings 
made by seven young research assistants (1965) at 
the Institute produced results similar to those in 
Table 2. The assistants were given a set of head 
and shoulder photographs of the women as 16- 
year-olds, and were asked to sort them into nine 
ordered categories, ranging from very pretty (nine) 
to very unattractive (one). The required number 
of photographs for each category formed a sym- 
metrical, bell-shaped distribution. The rater’s judg- 
ments were then averaged for each subject. In each 
social class, mobile women scored significantly 
higher on the index of facial attractiveness than 
non-mobile women (p<2.05). 
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personal attractiveness provides some clues 
to the social process by which pretty girls 
from the working class achieved mobility 
through marriage. According to Waller’s 
principle of least interest, a low-status girl’s 
prospect for achieving a desirable marital 
exchange with a higher status male depends 
on her bargaining position or possession of 
valued personal qualities. In this respect, 
an attractive girl would be less vulnerable 
to his sexual claims than a less appealing 
girl, With more to offer in such a relation- 
ship, she could well afford to be more selec- 
tive regarding suitors and their demands. 
In addition, relatively pretty girls elicit 
social responses that enhance their self- 
image; in the sample, these girls were likely 
to feel secure and self-confident in the 
presence of others. In reference to the in- 
terests of American fashion models, Camp- 
bell observes that they “. . . are pretty, 
they know it, and they prefer activities that 
allow them to take advantage of their 
beauty” (1967:969). The rewards associated 
with femimine attractiveness suggest that 
pretty girls are conditioned ta employ their 
bargaining advantage in dating and mate 
selection. 

Exploration of the adolescent heterosexual 
experience of mobile and attractive women 
from the working class provided evidence 
which is generally consistent with the above 
interpretatiori. As summarized, the analysis 
showed that the upwardly mobile were less 
likely than non-mobile women to go “steady” 
with one boy. Though they spent similar time 
with boys, the mobile women appear to have 
been more guarded and selective in relations 
with the opposite sex than the non-mobile. 


TABLE 2. Mosurry THROUGH Marriacz BY APPRARANCE IN ADOLESCENCE 


Mean Scores by Mobility and Childhood Social Class 





Staff Ratings of Middle Class Working Class 
Appearance in Upwardly Upwardly 
Senior High School Mobile Non-Mobile Mobile Non-Mobile 
N=19 N=13 N==13 N==23 
Good Physique 59.5** 49.4** 56,2°* 47,0** 
Well-Groomed 60.0 57.9 60.1*** 46,.3°** 
Sex Appeal 57.9* 52.4° i AE a 46.5%" 
Appearance—General Rating 57.9** 52.4** Sige 42,5%** 
* p<.10 (two-tailed t test). 
** pDp<.05. 
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This difference in behavior is also sug- 
gested by data on adolescent sexual experi- 
ences, obtained retrospectively in the 1958 
interview. Coitus during high school -was 
much less frequently reported by mobile than 
by non-mobile women from the working class 
(10 vs. 70%), and a similar difference was 
obtained on petting. The social risks as- 
sociated with sexual experience, especially a 
damaged reputation, undoubtedly con- 
tributed to this negative relationship between 
degree of coitus and marriage mobility. Find- 
ings from studies by Kinsey, Reiss, and 
Lindenfeld also show a moderate relationship 
between sexual restraint among women and 
their mobility (mainly through education). 
Among women from the middle class, the 
only meaningful variation in social patterns 
occurred on steady dating, which was nega- 
tively associated with marriage to a high- 
status husband. 

Class Origin, Appearance, and Status 
Aspirations, In family resources, middle-class 
girls have a bargaining advantage over their 
lower-status counterparts, and a large per- 
centage succeed in marrying men who closely 


12 A moderate relationship between permissive at- 
titudes toward premarital sexual involvement and 
upward mobility has been found in studies of women 
college students by Lindenfeld and Reiss, Evidence 
assembled by Kinsey and his associates suggests that 
the upwardly mobile are even more restrictive in 
sexual behavior than persons in the class of destina- 
tion. Reference to and discussion of these studies 
may be found in Reiss (1967:67-68). 
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resemble them in background (Burgess and 
Wallin, 1943). A selective, demanding at- 
titude toward suitors is an appropriate ex- 
pression of social advantage. Scott describes 
this attitude as “class-specific vanity,” and 
suggests in his research on upper-middle 
class sorority girls that it is a generalized 
consequence of an indulgent upbringmg, con- 
sisting of the expectation that they should 
“, . . receive in courtship the same ex- 
travagant favors and attention that their 
well-situated parents have made for them” 
(1965:520). Although the class origin of 
women in the sample influenced their chances 
of marrying high-status men, this relation- 
ship was not as strong as that between 
attractiveness and husband’s status (r,==.27 
vs. .43). However, class origin is but one 
aspect of the family’s overall influence on 
status placement. 

Women from the middle and working class 
resembled each other on status aspiration in 
adolescence—in desire for social dominance 
among agemates and high status in the 
future, and these measures were significantly 
correlated with marriage mobility in each 
stratum (Table 3). In the total sample, 
husband’s status was more highly correlated 
with status aspirations (as measured by the 
two indexes, both r,==.38) than with class 
origin. 

One of the more significant contributions 
of family status to mobility through mar- 
riage may have occurred through related 
contexts and opportunities. For instance, 


TABLE 3, Monrtrry Tarouca MARRIAGE py Socrar MOTIVATION AND ASPIRATIONS IN ADOLESCENCE * 
Mean Scores ” by Mobility Through Marriage and 


Childhood Social Class ” 
Middle Class Working Class 
Ratings of Social Upwardly Upwardly 
Motivation and Aspirations Mobile Non-Mobile Mobile Non-Mobile 
Desire for Social Dominance (18) (11) (11) (15) 
(1=low; 5=high) 2.4* 1.8* r e adi 17°" 
Aspiration level (15) (9) (10) (11) 
(1l=low; 9=high) 5.4*°* 4.0" 4.5** 3.3°* 


* The number enclosed within each parenthesis represents the total N on which the mean is based. 

> On the original social dominance scale, the highest rating was a score of one. Scores on the scale were 
reversed in order to make them consistent with the direction of other scales in the analysis, A strong de~ 
sire for social dominance is thus indicated by a score of five. 


*p<.10 (two-tailed t-test). 
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class-linked barriers to higher education 
might increase reliance on modes of achieve- 
ment through marriage which are unrelated 
to academic performance and intelligence, 
such as physical attractiveness. This adapta- 
tion could explain why attractiveness and 
husband’s status were more highly related 
among women from the working class than 
among women from higher status families. 
Only 20% of the women from the working 
class achieved any college education, in 
contrast to nearly two-thirds of the women 
from middle-class families. From these find- 
ings, it appears that nonacademic resources 
in mate selection are more important to 
women from the working class, and a college 
education is relatively more influential 
in the marital careers of women from the 
middle class. According to regression analyses 
within each social class, attractiveness, social 
dominance, and aspiration for high status ex- 
plained a larger proportion of the variance 
in husband’s status in the working class 
than in the middle class (43 vs. 28%). 

Education and Marriage Mobility. The 
relatively more important role of education in 
the marital achievement of women from the 
middle class is most clearly expressed in col- 
lege attendance and its relation to husband’s 
status. Women from the middle class were 
more likely to have had at least some col- 
lege, and, in the college group, a larger pro- 
portion of these women than those from the 
working class were upwardly mobile (72 vs. 
50% ). In the non-college group, 45 and 35% 
of the women with middle- and working-class 
origins were upwardly mobile. This class 
difference may be partly a consequence of 
the qualitatively better schools attended by 
women from the middle-class, e.g., Stanford 
vs. the state colleges. 

In both social classes, higher education 
and the marital opportunities it provides 
are most likely to be available to girls who 
are above average in mental ability and 
academic aptitude. Consistent with research 
findings on the careers of men, we expected 
these attributes to affect marriage mobility 
primarily through the educational system, 
although they may also contribute directly 
to social sophistication and marriageability. 
In a recent study of men, academic ability 
was associated with occupational achieve- 
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ment, but its effects occurred mainly within 
the school system (Eckland, 1965). 

Upwardly mobile women from the middle 
and working class were not brighter than the 
non-mobile (less than two point differences 
between group means). Even without con- 
trolling for social origin, the correlation be- 
tween the women’s IQ in adolescence and 
their husbands’ occupational status was only 
.14. There is also no evidence of markedly 
different marital achievement between women 
who were rated high and low on academic 
aptitude by their high school teachers (r with 
husband’s status—.14.). Although one might 
conclude from these results that intellectual 
talents have little bearing on the status 
achieved by the women through marriage, 
this ignores their effect on educational at- 
tainment and its relation to the social stand- 
ing of their husbands. The significance of 
this indirect path to a high-status marriage 
is indicated by the substantial relationship of 
educational level to IQ and academic apti- 
tude in adolescence (r,=.30 and .47 re- 
spectively). 

The direct and indirect effects of academic 
aptitude and mental ability on husband’s 
status are more appropriately assessed by the 
path technique, as recently described by 
Duncan (1966). Path coefficients for linear, 
asymmetric relationships represent estimates 
of the main or direct effects of independent 
variables on the dependent variable. A pic- 
torial representation of paths is not an es- 
sential feature of the technique, although 
it does facilitate their interpretation, since 
it requires an explicit statement of assump- 
tions, especially regarding the time order of 
the variables, and clearly shows the indirect 
effects of antecedent factors on the dependent 
variable, such as the path from academic 
aptitude through education after high school 
to husband’s status. 

In a diagram, the path connecting two 
variables whose relationship is asymmetric 
and linear is described by a one-way arrow 
and a path coefficient. The relationship be- 
tween variables that are given, or, in other 
words, whose relationship is not to be ex- 
plained, is represented by a curved two-way 
arrow and a correlation coefficient. Since 
path analysis requires that each dependent 
variable be completely determined by vari- 
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ables within the system, a residual factor— 
assumed to be uncorrelated with the ante- 
cedent or other residual factors—must be 
introduced to account for the unexplained 
variance. 

-In order to assess the indirect educational 
path to a high-status marriage, and to com- 
pare it with the effects of attractiveness, we 
defined both childhood social class and at- 
tractiveness as given. Academic aptitude and 
educational attainment 18 were defined as 
intervening between class origin and attrac- 
tiveness, on the one hand, and husband’s 
status, on the other. Since academic aptitude 
is a product of intellect and motivation, we 
chose to include it in the analysis instead of 
IQ. Although the effects of educational at- 
tainment and attractiveness on marriage mo- 
bility vary by class origin, the small propor- 
tion of women from the working class who 
entered college made withm-class analyses 
impractical. Use of the total sample, however, 
does enable us to compare the influence of 
class origin with the above factors on mo- 
bility through marriage. This model of the 
mobility process is shown in Figure 1. 


18 The index of adult educational] attainment in- 
cluded the following levels: college graduate, some 
college, high school graduate plus some vocational 
training, and high school graduate. 
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‘Elements in the educational path to a high- 
status marriage clearly differ from attributes 
(such as attractiveness) -which are directly 
involved in mate selection. Both class origin 
and academic aptitude influenced the status 
achieved by women in marriage primarily 
through the educational system. In fact, 
the path coefficient for the relationship be- 
tween academic aptitude and husband’s 
status is slightly negative. A similar result 
was obtained with IQ. Attractiveness,* on 
the other hand, directly influenced the likeli- 
hood of marriage to a man of high status 
and was relatively independent of educa- 
tional attainment and its determinants. Only 
two main sources of husband’s status are 
shown in the diagram, but the results suggest 
that there are alternative ways in which dif- 
ferent women can achieve the same status 
through mate selection and marriage. To 
ignore this diversity is to overlook or obscure 
the potentially different implications of social 
conditions and attributes for each pathway 


1¢ The correlation coefficient for the relationship 
between childhood social-class and attractiveness is 
not as large as one might expect from the signif- 
icant class difference on mean attractiveness scores, 
This is partially a consequence of the -unequal 
variance in attractiveness by social class; middle- 
class girls were more homogeneous than working- 
class girls. 


Rx, s 776 
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“ Zero-order correlation coefficients in parentheses alongside path coefficients. 


Frovre 1. Diacram SHOWING PATHS RELATING SUBJECT’S EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND Hussann’s 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS TO PRE-ADULT AcaDEMIc APTITUDE, APPEARANCE, AND SOCIAL CLASS * 
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and their interrelations. The present analysis 
is a mere beginning since many relevant 
factors and settings were not examined. For 
instance, work settings in the premarital 
period were undoubtedly important in de- 
termining the marital opportunities of women 
who did not attend college. 

Since two of the variables in Figure 1— 
class origin and academic aptitude—show 
very little relationship to husband’s occupa- 
tional status, it is not surprising that most of 
the variance in the dependent variable is un- 
explained. However, the most predictive vari- 
ables in the study—educational attainment, 
the two measures of status aspiration, and 
attractiveness—account for approximately 
47% of the variance in husband’s status. 
The addition of class origin to the regression 
analysis did not increase this percentage. 

Although intelligence and academic apti- 
tude had little direct bearing on marital 
achievement, this effect may vary according 
to the woman’s appearance. For instance, the 
attractive girl who is also bright would have 
the advantage, relative to her less able 
counterpart, of the social skills and mat- 
ing opportunities in college which are as- 
sociated with intellectual competence. Such 
ability could lead to similar opportunities 
among the less attractive, but it would not be 
embedded in physical qualities which are val- 
uable in mate selection. To explore these po- 
tential interactions the women were sorted 
into four sub-groups according to whether 
they were above or below average on both IQ 
and physical attractiveness, and mean values 
on the index of husband’s occupational status 
(range==1, high, to 7, low) were computed. 
The only positive effect of IQ on husband’s 
status occurred among women who were 
above average in attractiveness (high vs. low 
IQ, Xs==2.1 vs. 3.0), a difference which was 
slightly larger among women from the work- 
ing class. Although IQ influenced husband’s 
status through marital opportunities in the 
college environment, the above result was not 
dissimilar among women who did not attend 
college. Across all four groups, bright, at- 
tractive women were most likely to achieve 
a higher status through marriage, and their 
class origin did not alter this outcome. Com- 
parable results were obtained with academic 
aptitude substituted for IQ, and neither 
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attribute modified the relationship between 
appearance and husband’s status. 

The divergent implications of scholastic 
excellence and heterosexual status are evident 
in the culture of high schools, where girls, 
rewarded more for their social than academic 
skills, must nevertheless achieve satisfactory 
grades in order to qualify for college and its 
marital opportunities (Coleman, 1961). So- 
cial skills also elicit more immediate social 
rewards than effort applied to a distant goal 
such as higher education which, in effect, 
generally postpones marriage. Adolescent 
girls’ concern (to the degree it exists) with 
physical appearance, grooming, and clothes— 
frequently surpassing overt interest in the 
academic role—becomes more than simply 
a consequence of coeducational youth culture 
when viewed within the exchange framework 
of courtship and marriage. One could restruc- 
ture the academic process to make it more 
exciting and rewarding, while downgrading 
competing social influences, but this does not 
alter criteria directly operative in assortative 
mating, such as the girl’s appearance. 

In a marital exchange which is truly re- 
ciprocal, the man and woman may exchange 
similar personal and social characteristics, or 
they may contribute different resources which 
are generally equivalent m value. Resem- 
blance between marital partners or homog- 
amy is well documented with respect to social 
characteristics, but much less is known about 
the conditions under which homogamy on 
education or on other attributes is greatest 
or least. Contextual factors, such as the proxi- 
mate availability of marriageable persons 
with similar social characteristics, are known 
to influence both the prevalence and degree 
of social homogamy. Within a particular con- 
text, however, variation among couples in 
social homogamy is likely to require an 
explanation based on the personal qualities 
of each spouse. For instance, when a woman 
marries a man with more education, qualities 
of the women, such as her appearance, may 
provide equity in the exchange. The absence 
of such resources, on the other hand, is 
likely to increase the prospect of educational 
homogamy or even hypogamy. Particularly, 
we would expect educational homogamy to 
increase as the attractiveness of women de- 
creases. This relationship was tested by cor- 
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relating the educational level of husband and 
wife (with the woman’s class origin con- 
trolled) among women who were above and 
below the median on appearance. The results 
do show a slightly higher degree of educa- 
tional homogamy in the marriages of women 
in the unattractive group than in the attrac- 
tive (r,—.32 vs. .20). Educational variations 
between marital partners are also consistent 
with “equity” in marital exchange; wives 
with more education than their husbands 
were more prevalent in the low attractive 
group than in the high (30 vs. 15%). 

There are other characteristics of the hus- 
bands of women in the sample—besides edu- 
cation and occupational status—which may 
affect the degree of homogamy, including 
physical attributes, handsomeness, and per- 
sonality traits. These data were unfortunately 
not available for this study. If one or more of 
the above qualities are roughly equal in value 
to feminine beauty, a man who marries a 
low-status, attractive woman may possess 
fewer positive qualities of this kind than one 
who marries a woman of equal status and 
attractiveness. Exploration of these complex 
interactions presents many technical prob- 
lems, but this research is needed to expand 
our knowledge regarding marital exchange 
in social mobility. 


SUMMARY 


A woman’s prospect for social ascent 
through marriage is dependent on her access 
to men of higher status and on the exchange 
value of her personal resources for marriage. 
Such access, or contact between persons of 
differing class origin, is provided by settings 
with entry requirements that emphasize in- 
dividual merit more than ascribed character- 
istics, such as institutions of higher educa- 
tion. One of the oldest forms of exchange in 
hypergamous marriage involves the woman’s 
attractiveness and the man’s higher social 
status or potential status. 

These two sources of marriage mobility— 
attractiveness and educational attainment— 
were explored in a longitudinal sample of 
women from middle- and working-class fami- 
lies. The subjects, born in the early 1920s, 
were intensively studied during the 1930s, 
and participated in at least one adult follow- 
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up. The physical attractiveness and grooming 
of the women were measured in adolescence 
by observational ratings. Mobility through 
marriage was assessed by comparing family 
status in 1929 with husband’s occupational 
status in 1958. In view of sample limitations 
in size and representativeness, the followmg 
results should be considered tentative. 


1. Adolescent girls from the middle-class 
were rated higher in attractiveness of phy- 
sique and groomed appearance than girls 
from the working class. Although middle- 
class girls were higher than the working- 
class girls on IQ, the two groups were similar 
in status aspiration. 


2. Physical attractiveness and status aspira- 
tion were significantly related to mobility 
through marriage, with the former most pre- 
dictive of marriage to a high-status man 
among women from the working class. Social 
ascent from the working class was also 
associated with a well-groomed appearance 
and with an avoidance of steady dating and 
sexual involvement. 


3, Educational attainment was more strongly 
related to the marriage mobility of women 
from the middle class: they were more likely 
than women of lower-status origin to attend 
college, and a larger percentage in the college 
group (relative to lower-status women) were 
upwardly mobile. Marriages in which the 
wife had more education than the husband 
were most prevalent among women who were 
relatively low in attractiveness. 


4. Mental ability and academic aptitude 
were related to husband’s status primarily 
through the women’s own educational attain- 
ment; and since attractive women in the 
sample were not brighter or significantly 
more likely to attend college, education and ` 
appearance are relatively independent sources 
of mobility through marriage. 


5. Class origin was more strongly related to 
educational attainment than to husband’s 
occupational status, and its effects on mo- 
bility were less than those of attractiveness, 
status aspiration, and level of education. As 
noted, however, the relative effects of attrac- 
tiveness and education on mobility through 
marriage varied markedly by class origin. 
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Points of correspondence on class differ- 
ences in the mobility of women and men 
emerge when these results are compared with 
those obtained in a study of occupational 
mobility among men in the same longitudinal 
sample (Elder, 1968). Intelligence was more 
strongly related to occupational mobility 
among men from the middle class, while the 
effects of achievement motivation were rela- 
tively greater among men from the working 
class. Educational attainment was more pre- 
dictive of occupational mobility than any 
other variable (as it was for husband’s status 
in the present study), and its effects were 
generally greater among men from the middle 
class, in part because they were brighter and 
achieved a higher level of education. For 
both men and women in the sample, intelli- 
gence and academic aptitude in adolescence 
primarily influenced the adult status they 
achieved through the educational system. 
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TWO PATTERNS IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SOCIAL CLASS AND MENTAL HOSPITALIZATION * 


Wr11am A. RUSHING 


Vanderbilt University 
Tennessee Mid-South Regional Medical Program 


Review of research on social class and mental illness suggests the hypothesis of two patterns: 
(1) a discrete relationship with the lowest class having a higher rate than all others but with 
little difference in rates for other classes; (2) a continuous relationship, with rates systemati- 
cally increasing with each drop in class status, but witk an extremely large increase for the 
lowest class. Findings for 4,650 Washington male first admissions between 1954 and 1965 
support this hypothesis, Alternative interpretations of the relationship between social class 
and mental illness are considered. Since most interpretations posit a discrete pattern, they will 
kave to be modified or extended to account for both patterns. 


and mental hospitalization indicates 
that the two are negatively related 
(see Kleiner and Parker, 1963; Mishler and 
Scotch, 1965, esp. 265-267; and Kohn, 
1968), questions about this relationship con- 
tinue to be raised. For example, on the basis 


i LTHOUGH most research on social class 
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go to Evan A. Iverson, Ph.D.; Mack Knutsen, 
Ph.D.; Harris F. Bunnell, M.D.; John P. Hindley, 
Ph.D.; Guillo di Furia, M.D.; N. E. Dobos, M.D.; 


of studies using a five-class breakdown, which 
show that class V has a disproportionately 
high rate with little difference between the 
rates for the other four (e.g., Hollingshead 
and Redlich, 1958; and Dunham, 1965), 
some have concluded that social class and 
mental illness are not inversely related (Mil- 
ler and Mishler, 1959; Dunham, 1965:178). 
This raises the question: is the relationship 
continuous or discrete, i.e., do rates of mental 
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illness consistently increase from the highest 
class to the lowest, or are rates relatively 
uniform for all classes except for the lowest 
class, which has an appreciative higher rate? 
A related issue is whether differences in socio- 
economic status within class levels are re- 
lated to mental hospitalization. 


THE PROBLEM 


The issue may be illustrated with findings 
from two studies based on data for England 
and Wales. For classes I through V, Goldberg 
and Morrison (1963) find the ratio of ob- 
served to expected schizophrenics to be 1.00, 
.48, .88, .95 and 2.311 respectively, while 
Morris (1959) reports rates per 100,000 
males as 51, 57, 92, 103, and 229. The first 
distribution shows a high concentration of 
cases in class V; except for class H, the 
differences between the other classes are 
quite small and no general relationship 
among them can be discerned. Results sug- 
gest a discrete relationship more than a 
continuous relationship. In the second dis- 
tribution the largest break is also between 
class IV and V, but rates consistently in- 
crease as class status decreases; this finding 
indicates a continuous relationship, with an 
unusually sharp increase at the lowest level. 

A major difference in these two studies is 
sample size. The first is based on 353 first 
admissions aged 24-35 for 1956, the second 
on approximately 13,150 first admissions 
between 20 and 64 for 1949 through 1953." 
If class placement of only nine cases in the 
first study is changed-——six cases from class I 
to class IT and 3 from class ITI to class [V— 
results would be .50, .61, .86, 1.00, and 2.31, 
which is almost identical to the findings in 
the second study. While these precise errors 
in class placement may not actually exist, 
the example does illustrate how even a few 
changes and errors can distort results when 
sample size is small. This suggests, therefore, 


1 These rates are the author’s computations based 
on data presented by Goldberg and Morrison. 

2 The second figure is an estimate based on the 
rates given by Morris and the 1950 population in 
each of the five social classes used in the British 
Census. Source of population data is General Reg- 
istrar’s Office, Census of 1951. England and Wales. 
Occupational Titles. London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionary Office, 1958, Table 17, p. 148. 
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that different results may be an artifact of 
sample size. 

Studies of incidence ® suggest that results 
are affected by sample size. Dunham’s 
(1965) findings for psychotics are based on 
one-year samples of 40 and 42 patients from 
two subcommunities of Detroit, and Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich’s (1958) findings 
covering a six-month period for New Haven 
are based on approximately 100 cases; * both 
studies report a discrete relationship. How- 
ever, Clausen and Kohn (1959) fail to find 
a relationship of any kind for 59 schizo- 
phrenics covering a twelve-year period for 
Hagerstown, Maryland.® On the other hand, 
studies with much larger samples reveal a 
relationship more consistent with the findings 
of Morris. These studies include 12,186 Chi- 
cago males, twelve-year period (Clark, 
1949); 10,633 New York State males, three- 
year period (Thomas and Locke, 1963:148) ; 
6,683 Ohio males, four and one half year- 
period (Thamas and Locke, 1963:148); 
3,943 New York males, six-year period 
(Hardt and Feinhandler, 1959); 1,192 Ohio 
males, one-year period (Frumkin, 1955: 
143); and 279 males from the Buffalo, New 
York area, three-year period (Lapouse et al., 
1956). These studies suggest a continuous 
relationship, but with the greatest increase 
at the lowest class level. Thus, both a con- 
tinuous and a discrete pattern are indicated. 

A related problem concerns variation 


3 Studies of prevalence are not included in this 
review. Prominent among these are Passamanick, 
et al. (1959), Srole, ef al. (1962), and Leighton, et 
al, (1963). ` 

4 Total number of psychotics included in Hollings- 
head and Redlich’s study is not given; “100” is an 
estimate based on the rate and the total population 
which they present. 

5 Clausen and Kohn suggest that the correlation 
between socio-economic status and mental illness 
(schizophrenia) may be higher in large cities than 
in medium-sized cities. Their explanation is in terms 
of differences in the social-psychological significance 
of social status in communities of different size as 
well as migration differentials. The hypothesis ad- 
vanced in this paper is not inconsistent with the 
findings of a difference by community size, but 
sample size, rather than the social-psychological and 
social system dynamics of community size, is postu- 
lated as a crucial factor. 

8 This is not to say that sample size is the only 
factor, since Jaco (1960) finds for Texas that rates 
are highest for the high status professional group. 
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within social classes. All studies have been 
concerned with the difference between class 
strata. However, the possibility of a continu- 
ous trend suggests that socio-economic dif- 
ferences within class strata may be related 
to differences in hospitalization. 

The objective of this paper is to show, 
somewhat more clearly than previous studies, 
the form of the relationship between social 
class and hospitalized mental illness. Data 
are based on 4,650 hospitalized male patients, 
ages 21-65, for the state of Washington 
between 1954 and 1965. The relatively large 
number of cases covering an extended time 
interval makes generalizations about social 
class and mental illness statistically more 
reliable than those of most other studies, 
In addition, since the relationship between 
socio-economic differences and mental hos- 
pitalization within strata is investigated, the 
analysis will be more refined than in other 
studies. 


DATA AND PROCEDURE 
Data 


Occupational data for all male first ad- 
missions, ages 21-65, between December 31, 
1954, and April 31, 1965, were derived from 
patient records in the three state hospitals 
in Washington. Since data are limited to 
hospitalized patients, no conclusions can be 
made about “true” incidence; strictly speak- 
ing, reference is to mental hospitalization 
rather than mental illness, Data are also 
limited in that private hospital patients are 
excluded, as are patients in one Veteran 
Administration (VA) hospital.” Nevertheless, 
for the period of study, the three state 
hospitals had more than 87% of all psychiat- 
ric hospital beds in the state, received 76% 
of all admissions, and, on the basis of patient 
census figures, they had about 87% of all 
hospital patients at a given time.® Also, it is 
probable that the occupational distribution 
of VA patients is not unlike that of male 
patients’ in state hospitals. If this is granted, 


T Excluded also are all patients admitted to psy- 
chiatric wards in general hospitals in the state. It 
is not possible to estimate the number involved. 

8 These estimates are based on figures presented 
in the “Guide” issues of the Journal of the American 
Hospital Association for the years 1956-1965. 
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only about 10% of all admissions have an 
occupational distribution that could be sig- 
nificantly different from that of the admis- 
sions to state hospitals. This is a maximum 
figure because an unknown number of private 
hospital admissions are also admitted to state 
hospitals. Admissions to private hospitals 
have an average stay of only 44 days in 
comparison to 159 and 157 for the state 
and VA hospitals respectively; ° this suggests 
that a high proportion of the more severe 
cases of hospitalized illness are represented. 
Inasmuch as the Detroit study shows that 
practically all patients of private practi- 
tioners also spent time as inpatients (Dun- 
ham, 1965:262), most severe cases of all 
treated persons may be represented. Also, 
the Louisville study finds virtually identical 
class distributions for state hospital schizo- 
phrenics and schizophrenics referred to a 
treatment center by private physicians, wel- 
fare, and other social agencies (Pasamanick, 
et al., 1967:138). Finally, studies show that 
the inclusion of private hospital patients 
(e.g., Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958, and 
Dunham, 1965) does not eliminate a negative 
relationship between social class and mental 
illness. Thus, the class bias in the sample 
of state hospital patients is probably not 
extreme, if it exists at all.?° 


Procedure 


Patients’ occupations were taken from 
their records and, where possible, classified 
in one of the detailed census occupational 
categories (e.g., accountant, barber, carpen- 
ter, stevedore, etc.). Occupational prestige 
scores were assigned according to Duncan’s 
transformed NORC values for all occupa- 
tional categories in the 1950 census (1961). 

In most instances the appropriate occu- 


® These figures are based on the average number 
of patients per bed for the different types of hos- 
pitals. 
19 Patients were not classified by diagnosis, Evi- 
dence that psychiatric diagnoses are not very 
reliable is well known and need not be cited here. 
The author’s impressions based on observations of 
diagnostic conferences in psychiatric settings in sev- 
eral states are consistent with the published evidence. 
Also, staff members from two of the hospitals ad- 
vised that many of the diagnoses in patient records 
are not very meaningful. For these reasons no effort 
was made to obtain diagnostic information. 
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pational category of patients was clear, as 
a great deal of rather detailed and specific 
occupational Information was entered in pa- 
tients’ records beginning in January, 1958. 
Patients were classified in the job held during 
most of their work life. (Patients with more 
than one job, or a history of many jobs, 
were Classified in the major job held at the 
time of commitment provided they had held 
the major job for at least three years. Un- 
employed patients were classified in their 
last job if it had been held for three years.) 
This procedure probably reduces the in- 
fluence of “drift.” Recent occupational 
changes might be due to “drift,” and hence 
lead to high rates for low status occupations. 
Consequently, our procedure may impose 
a somewhat more stringent test on the hy- 
pothesis of a negative relationship than 
would be the case if patients were classified 
in their current occupation. In all, 4,048 
cases (approximately 87%) could be classi- 
fied in one of the detail categories. 

Reliability. Partial checks revealed that 
percentages of agreement between three 
coders in classifying patients were 81, 84, 
and 88. Occupational information on most 
patients was sufficiently adequate, therefore, 
to permit their classification. [This problem 
has been discussed by Gross (1959) and 
Olson (1960).] One reason is that patients 
could often be placed in one of the residual 
categories (“other” and “not elsewhere classi- 
fied” categories) when information was not 
adequate to place them in a more specific 
category. As will be seen below, however, a 
large percentage could be classified in specific 
categories. 

Coders were also able to classify patients 
consistently, Agreement between coders on 
the exact category varied only from 78-87% 
and between one coder at different points in 
time by only 82% and 88%. Most disagree- 
ments involved no more than a few points 
in prestige score. Although systematic analy- 
sis was not made of differences by major 
categories, it was clear that titles in the 
professional, craftsmen, and service cate- 
gories presented fewer coding difficulties 
than titles in other categories. These occu- 
pational titles are generally more specific; 
the jobs often entail a period of training; and 
a number of them require license and/or 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER OF PATIENTS AND AVERAGE ANNUAL 
HOSPITALIZATION RATE 1 sy Prestige LEVEL 


Hospitalization Rate of 
Prestige Level Rate Increase ? 
76 and above 21 bias 
66-75 39 1.86 
56-65 49 1.26 
46-55 64 1.31 
45 and below 270 4.22 


1 Number of patients per 100,000 employed males 
14 years and over. Source: U.S. Census of Popula- 
tion: 1960. Detailed Characteristics. Washington. 
Final Report PC(1)-49D. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., 1962. Table 123. 

2 Between adjacent categories. 


union membership, all of which facilitate the 
determination of occupational identity.11 
Coders had difficulty making certain dis- 
tinctions called for by the detailed classifi- 
cation; therefore, combined categories were 
necessary. The distinction between 21 pairs 
of salaried and self-employed managers was 
particularly difficult to make. In these cases, 
rates were based on the total for the pair 
(e.g., “construction managers” include both 
salaried and self-employed), and prestige 
scores were averaged. All such combinations 
were made afier the coding process; had 
they been made prior to coding, coder agree- 
ment would have undoubtedly been greater. 


FINDINGS 


Occupational categories were grouped ac- 
cording to prestige level, and rates per 
100,000 employed males 14 years and over 
were computed based on census figures for 
1960. Inspection revealed an extremely sharp 
increase in hospitalization rates for occupa- 
tions with prestige score of 45 and below 
(see Table 1). However, a continuous rela- 
tionship is also indicated, with rates consis- 


12 McTavish (1964) has shown that greater 
validity may be achieved by using the Alphabetic 
Index of Occupations and Industries as an inter- 
mediate step. He finds, however, that the correla- 
tion between classification based on “direct” coding 
and the intermediate step is quite high (r=.91), and 
that correlations between occupational prestige 
coded by each of the two procedures and other 
variables are virtually identical. For these reasons, as 
well as the limited resources available for the study, 
the intermediate step was not used. 
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tently increasing as prestige level decreases. 
Hence, a general social class effect is indi- 
cated as well as one that is specific to the 
lowest class. 


More Detail Analysts 


To ascertain more precisely the nature of 
the relationship, analysis was conducted 
based on categories with only one specific 
occupation. Since the major question is 
whether a relationship exists above the lowest 
stratum in the class structure, all occupations 
45 and below in prestige were eliminated. A 
number of categories above this level were 
also eliminated; only those with one specific 
occupation were retained. Therefore, all re- 
sidual categories (eg., “other” and “not 
elsewhere classified”) were eliminated * as 
were several managerial categories (e.g., 
“ship officers, pilots, pursers, engineers”). 
Industry categories among operatives and 
laborers were omitted. The sales categories 
of manufacturing, wholesale, and retail sales- 
men are borderline cases; strictly speaking, 
these are industrial rather than occupational 
distinctions. At the same time, however, 
sales skills are generally adaptable to dif- 
ferent settings and products, especially in 
retail sales. Consequently, these three cate- 
gories were retained. 

In addition, all occupational categories in 
which the proportion of incumbents below 
20 years was unusually high were eliminated. 
In several instances the elimmation was 
based on information given in the nation- 
wide census, because the age distribution 
was not given for that occupation in the 
state census. Seven such categories were elim- 
inated,18 


12 Two exceptions were made. ‘Teachers (not 
elsewhere classified—n.e.c.)” are combined with 
“elementary teachers” and “secondary teachers.” 
However, “teachers (n.e.c.)” represent less than 
10% of the total in the teacher category. “Foremen 
(n.e.c.)” were retained, although distinctions were 
not made in foremen by industry. 

18 Categories eliminated are as follows: messenger 
and office boys (median age—15.6); newsboys 
(median age=-19.7); attendants, recreation and 
amusement (median age-<19.7); apprentices (me- 
dian age==22.9); auto service and parking attend- 


ants (median age==23.8); private household workers . 


(median age==19.8); garage laborers and car wash- 
ers and greasers (median age—26.6) ; and wholesale 
and retail laborers (median age—18.1). 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS AND PERCENTAGE 
or POPULATION! REPRESENTED, BY MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 


Number of i 
Occupational Detailed Occupa- Percentage of 
Category tions Represented Population 
Professional 30 80 
Managerial 3 23 84 
Clerical 8 31 
Sales 6 84 
Craftsmen 34 83 
Operatives 15 43 
Service 11 82 
Laborers 3 17 
Total 130 66 


1 Source: See Table 1. 
4 Includes farmers and farm managers. 


Categories with small populations were 
also eliminated. Since only a few patients 
may produce a very high rate when the 
population base is small, all categories with 
fewer than 500 members were excluded.1* 

Sample Characteristics. The elimination of 
categories left 130 occupations with 1,683 
patients representing 65% of Washington 
employed males, 14 years and over, in eight 
major census categories. Representativeness 
varies with occupational status, however; 
as noted, the lowest prestige occupations 
are eliminated, and occupations eliminated 
on the grounds of occupational heterogeneity 
or age distribution are concentrated in the 
lower prestige levels. The proportions of the 
population from the major categories repre- 
sented are given in Table 2. 

Results. A scattergram of all 130 occupa- 
tions was made; except for two extreme 
deviant cases,!® there were no major de- 
partures from lmearity. When the two devi- 
ant cases are eliminated, the product-moment: 
correlation and correlation ratio (7) are 
—.42 and .48. Control for age has no 
apparent influence. Age distribution by oc- 


14 One exception was made. “Shoemakers and re- 
pairers,” with a population of 484, was retained 
in the analysis. Since this category had a rather 
large number of patients (9), we assume that its 
high rate is statistically reliable. The elimination of 
this category had only a slight effect on the re- 
sults. 

15 The two deviant cases are “credit men” (pres- 
tige score of 79 and hospitalization rate of 1,372) 
and “sailors and deck hands” (prestige score of 55 
and hospitalization rate of 3,589). 
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cupations for Washington is given in 61 of 
the 128 cases, and to cancel out the effects 
of age, rates standardized for age were com- 
puted; 18 r—=—.47 and y==.49. The signif- 
cance of occupational prestige above the low- 
est stratum is clearly indicated. 

Results thus reveal two patterns in the 
relationship between social class and mental 
hospitalization. (1) There is a discrete pat- 
tern, with the increase from the next lowest 
to the lowest level being much greater than 
between any other two levels. (2) For occu- 
pations above the lowest level, the relation- 
ship is continuous and basically linear. This 
pattern suggests that socio-economic differ- 
ences within class levels are inversely related 
to mental hospitalization. 


Relationship within Strata 


As expected, considerable variation in men- 
tal illness within class levels is present. That 
there are factors other than socio-economic 
is clear from the following examples: 


Hospitali- 
zation 

Occupation Prestige Rate 
Artists and 

art teachers 76 729 
Real estate agents 76 182 
Bakers 60 1,003 
Upholsterers 60 635 
Fishermen and 

oystermen 49 1,394 
Gardeners 50 308 


18 The technique used to standardize by age is 
the same as that used by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in computing mortality 
rates. See Lillian Guralnick, “Mortality by Industry 
and Cause of Death Among Men 20 to 64 Years 
of Age: United States, 1950,” Vital Statistics—Spe- 
cial Reports, 53 (September, 1963), 344-345. The 
measure is the ratio of tabulated cases in an oc- 
cupation to the number to be expected in that 
occupation if the hospital rate for each of seven 
age categories (21-24, 25—29, . . . 60-64) had been 
the same as for the total sample. Although this 
method reduces the effects of age, it is a summary 
figure and may mask differences between occupa- 
tions in age-specific rates. The analysis of occupa- 
tions by age-specific rates is the topic of a forth- 
coming paper. 
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Nevertheless, occupational prestige and hos- 
pitalization rate are inversely related within 
occupational classes. 

Occupations are grouped according to 
major census category, and correlations (r’s) 
and regression coefficients (b’s) are com- 
puted separately for each category (see 
Table 3). The b’s are expressed in terms of 
average annual increase for the period of 
study; hence, the b of 2.32 for professional 
occupations means that, on the average, the 
difference between two occupations, each 
with 1,000 incumbents but different by 10 
points on the prestige scale, is greater than 2 
admissions per year. Because of the small 
number of cases, clerical and sales and ser- 
vice and laborer occupations are combined. 

All relationships are negative and four of 
six r’s are above —.33, and b’s range from 
—0.71 to —3.25. The regression coefficients 
show no particular class pattern while the 
two highest correlations are for professional 
and managerial categories. Therefore, the 
slope of the regression line 1? is about the 
same at all class levels, and deviations around 
the regression line appear to be somewhat 
less at high class levels. Hence, the hypothesis 
of an inverse relationship between occupa- 
tional prestige and mental illness (as reflected 
by r’s) is at least as good and the actual 
effect of occupational prestige (as reflected 


17 The use of regression analysis here implies that 
class position leads to hospitalization rather than 
the reverse. The direction of causality in this rela- 
tionship is far from clear, however, and could be 
the other way, as implied by “drift” and social selec- 
tion hypotheses. This is discussed in the final sec- 
tion, 


Taste 3. Propuct-Moment AND REGRESSION Co- 
EFFICIENTS BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 
AND HOSFITALIZATION RATE, BY MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 


Occupational 
Category r b 

Professional m 44 —2.32 
Managerial? — 58 —1.66 
Clerical and sales m, Z3 —1.01 
Craftsmen — 4l —3.25 
Operatives ~~ .18 —0.71 
Service and laborers ~ 34 —2.39 


1 Farmers and farm managers included. 
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by b’s) is just as strong at higher class levels 
as at lower class levels. 

Clerical-sales and operatives have the low- 
est r’s and b’s; however, for sales alone (N= 
6), r=—.50. Also, in 1960 only 31% of 
all employed male clerical employees above 
13 years were in the eight clerical occupa- 
tions, and for operatives the figure is only 
43% (see Table 2). Coefficients are highest 
for groups with over 80% of their popula- 
tions represented; hence, the weak findings 
for clerical and operatives may result be- 
cause occupations in these categories are 
less representative of their respective popula- 
tions than are the others. 

In any case, results show that mental hos- 
pitalization is not only inversely related 
across class strata, but that it is inversely 
related to socio-economic differences within 
class (or class related) strata as well. This 
is further indicated by the similarity between 
the correlation ratios and product-moment 
coefficients for the three largest groups (y 
and r for professionals, managers, and crafts- 
men are 49 and —.42; .67 and —.58; and 
.5§ and —.41 respectively). Still there are 
relatively few occupations in each of these 
groups, and since the correlation ratio is 
extremely sensitive to a small number of 
cases in the columns, the finding of linearity 
should be accepted cautiously. Nevertheless, 
results are consistent with each other and 
with those for the total sample. Findings con- 
sistently show that occupational prestige 
is inversely related to mental hospitalization 
at all class levels above the lowest, and that 
differences in occupational prestige are just 
as important at higher status levels as at 
lower levels. 

As for the lowest level, results presented 
in Table 1 suggest that other factors (e.g., 
“lower-class subculture”) may combine with 
occupational prestige and thus help account 
for the unusually high rate at this level. 
Regression and correlation coefficients for 
this level cannot be compared with other 
levels since there are only three occupations 
below 45 in prestige with at least 500 in- 
cumbents, 


DISCUSSION 


The correlation between incidence of men- 
tal illness and social class has been given a 
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variety of interpretations. These include 
etiological hypotheses, as well as social re- 
action and differential tolerance (e.g., Wank- 
lin, et al., 1955) and social selection (inter- 
generation downward mobility) and “drift” 
(intragenerational downward mobility) (e.g., 
Turner and Wagenfeld, 1967:106). Any ex- 
planation of our results, however, must be 
consistent with the fact that there are two 
patterns in the relationship. Most explana- 
tions tend to emphasize a discrete relation- 
ship, and thus explain only why the lower 
class rate is so high. This is true of etiological 
explanations which emphasize economic and 
social insecurity (Lapouse, eé al., 1956) and 
blocked aspirations and disparagement (e.g., 
Srole, et al., 1962:194-200 esp. 200) which 
presumably characterize the lower class. ‘The 
same applies, of course, to other arguments 
which postulate a lower class subculture or a 
high degree of social disorganization at the 
lower end of the class structure. At best, 
these only explain the high rate in the lower 
class. They do not explain the continuous 
character of the relationship. 

A discrete relationship is also implied and 
sometimes explicit in social selection hypothe- 
ses. For example, Dunham argues that the 
mentally ill, and persons prone to illness, “‘ex- 
perience difficulty in being fitted into the 
(class) hierarchy, except for the lowest rank 
position,” so that it is “natural to expect 
that in our type of society many persons 
destined for schizophrenia would be placed 
in the lowest ranking position .. .” (Dunham, 
1965:191). On the other hand, one could 
postulate the “drift” process of a constant 
tendency for occupations to receive the “re- 
jects,” failures, and “misfits” from occupa- 
tions immediately above each in status, and 
that the large number in the lowest ranks 
results because there are no lower positions 
for persons to “drift” into. Arguing against 
this hypothesis is the evidence that only a 
very small percentage of mental patients are 
downwardly mobile during the ten years 
prior to their hospitalization (see Turner and 
Wagenfeld, 1967:110). 

As for societal reaction hypotheses, it is 
probable that societal reactions cause more 
lower-status persons to be hospitalized than 
higher-status persons. Lower class persons 
are more apt to have contact with official 
agencies (jails, welfare organizations, etc.) 
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through which the hospitalization process is 
often initiated; also, once in contact with 
such agencies, a lower-class person may’ be 
more apt to be hospitalized than a person 
of higher status. In addition, with decreases 
in status, tolerance for aberrant behavior 
may be lower and the need to hospitalize 
may be greater; a family’s economic ability 
to tolerate nonproductive persons decreases 
with socio-economic status. These factors 
may be valid as explanations for differences 
between classes, and especially the high rate 
at the lowest class level, but it is doubtful if 
they are valid for the findings within strata 
at higher status levels. 

In general, most interpretations fail to ex- 
plain the continuous and linear character of 
the relationship above the lowest class level. 
A plausible explanation for this relationship 
would seem to be one which incorporates the 
concept of relative deprivation. Regardless 
of the level in the class structure, and there- 
fore the degree of absolute deprivation, per- 
sons who have fewer life chances than others 
—that is, who are characterized by objective 
relative deprivation—have higher hospitali- 
zation rates. However, the extent to which 
perceived objective deprivation leads to s#b- 
jective relative deprivation cannot be an- 
swered with the data at hand. Even if such 
data were available, the question of why 
subjective relative deprivation should lead 
to mental illness, or at least hospitalization, 
would have to be investigated. It may be, 
however, as others have argued, that social 
frustrations and deprivations generate ten- 
- dencies toward mental illness and other forms 
of ‘deviance (e.g., Tuckman and Kleiner, 
1962; Merton, 1957). In any case, given this 
postulate, the linear results are consistent 
with the intrepretation. However, since the 
most variance explained for any class is only 
43% (for managers), and as low as 3% for 
operatives, a theory based on relative depri- 
vation, as related to differentials in occupa- 
tional prestige, explains only a small propor- 
tion of variation in hospitalization. It is 
clear that other factors besides socio-economic 
status are involved, especially at the lowest 
level. Such factors may be social selection, 
“drift,” and social and subcultural conditions 
characteristic of lower class life, or a com- 
bination of these and possibly other proc- 
esses. Nevertheless, the existence of two 
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patterns in the relationship between social 
class and mental illness (or hospitalization) 
is hard to deny. 

Fimally, there is the question of whether 
the same patterns are manifest by other 
correlates of social class, particularly other 
forms of deviance. If it is, theories of de- 
viance may need to be qualified or extended 
to account for the general as well as specific 
social class effects, At the same time, such 
findings would indicate a general theory of 
deviance is plausible, at least insofar as 
social class is concerned. Whether the in- 
fluence is due to social selection, relative 
deprivation, differential societal reaction, 
anomie, class subcultures, or some combina- 
tion of these and other variables, are matters 
that need to be investigated. 
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A QUICK METHOD FOR DETERMINING 
THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 
OF MULTIPLE-ITEM SCALES 


GEORGE W. BOHRNSTEDT 
Department of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


A method is devised which shows how to determine quickly, but excctly, the discriminant 
and criterion-related validity of composite measures. It is also shown Sow the same method 
can be used to do item analyses. Finally, it ts demonstrated that the same information used 
to compute the above estimates can then be used to compute Cronbaca’s Alpha, a reliability 
estimate. All of these estimates are obtained without ever actually adding items together to 


build a composite score. 


HE purpose of this paper is to demon- 

strate that one can quickly obtain in- 

formation about the reliability and 
validity of composite measures using only 
information from the items which compose 
the measures. Increasingly, social scientists 
are building multiple item scales, scores, and 
indices to represent concepts, but it is not 
generally known that one can quickly obtain 
important characteristics of these measures 
without ever adding items together to form 
scores. Although methodology texts almost 
always stress the importance of computing 
reliability and validity estimates for their 
measures, researchers in sociology rarely 
carry out these calculations (Sellitz, e# al., 
1959:154-186; Kerlinger, 1964:429-462), 
A secondary purpose, then, of this paper is 
to encourage researchers to report reliability 
and validity estimates, an operation which 
may be handled more readily by the method 
described below. 

We do not present estimates for all types 
of validity and reliability but instead con- 
centrate on those which (a) can be estimated 
empirically, and (b) have been found to be 
the most useful. For a fuller discussion of 
reliability and validity, see the Technical 
Recommendations of the American Psycho- 
logical Association (1966). Of the two mea- 
sures of validity presented, the first is what 
Campbell and Fiske (1959) call discriminant 


The author is grateful to David R. Heise who 
contributed in numerous ways to the preparation of 
this article. This writing was partially supported by 
funds from the U.S. Office of Education (OE-5-10- 
292) while the author was at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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validity. In the social sciences the dimen- 


sionality of many of the concepts is not 
patent. For example. Neal and Rettig (1967) 
analyzed a series of items which were drawn 
from the alienation domain and found nine 
factors. Similarly, King (1967) found nine 
factors in the religiosity domain. However, 
even though a factor analysis yields & fac- 
tors, the scales based on the factors may be 
highly correlated with each other. When 
scales or indices carrelate too highly with 
each other, one must question whether the 
various measures actually are discriminating 
among the concepts. Thus, Campbell and 
Fiske warn that one should always demon- 
strate the discriminant validity of a set of 
scales by showing their intercorrelations. In 
this paper it will be shown how the correla- 
tion between two composites can be com- 
puted from the zero-order correlations among 
the items. ‘ 
The second type of validity to be asses 

by the method discussed in this paper is 
criterion-relaied validity (American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1966:13). Where hard 
criteria exist for evaluating one’s composite 
measure, they should be correlated with the 
composite to provide validation information. 
For example, if a researcher builds a scale 
which supposedly measures religiosity, he 
might correlate it with church attendance to 
check on its validity. One should always 
check not only on the validity of the total 
score by correlating it with available criteria, 
but also should inspect the correlation of each 
item with the criteria. As has been pointed 
out (Curtis and Jackson, 1962; Jackson and 
Curtis, 1968), one should verify that each 
item correlates roughly at the same level with 
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the criteria, again as a check on the dimen- 
sionality of the items. If some items correlate 
highly and others near zero with the criteria, 
it suggests that more than a single dimension 
is represented in the items. Where no outside 
criteria are available, the total score itself 
can be used as a criterion. However, one 
again should check the correlations of each 
item with the total score for the irregularities 
mentioned above. The calculation of these 
item-to-total correlations is usually termed 
ttem analysis. Again, the procedure devel- 
oped below can be used to do an item 
analysis. 

In addition to computing validity esti- 
mates, one also needs to estimate the reliabil- 
ity of his measures. Unlike the physicist who 
often can use the same instrument repeatedly 
to make several independent measurements 
of the phenomenon under study, the sociol- 
ogist rarely can do so. We cannot ask the 
respondent to answer the same item ten 
times. Instead, we use several different items 
which we assume are indicators of the same 
underlying construct. To the degree that the 
items are independent measures of the same 
construct, they will correlate with one an- 
other. Reliability assessed in this manner is 
called the internal consistency method. The 
most popular of these methods is one named 
by Cronbach (1951), as “alpha (a),” which 
is a generalization of the famous Kuder and 
Richardson (1937) formulas 20 and 21. 
However, the “K-R” formulas are restricted 
to use with dichotomous items, whereas 
Alpha can be used with polychotomous items 
as well. 

It ought to be stressed that while the 
method presented below for estimating these 
various parameters is very quick, 4 also ts 
exact. This is in no way a “quick and dirty” 
technique. No originality for the equation 
shown below is claimed; it is based on the 
algebra of variances and covariances 
(DuBois, 1965:215—-221). However, the au- 
thor has not seen the results applied to 
validity and reliabililty analysis in the way 
presented. 


Correlations among Composites 


The correlation between two composites 
can easily and quickly be computed without 
ever adding items together, if one merely 
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knows the covariances among the items and 
their variances or, alternatively, the correla- 
tions among the items and their standard 
deviations. Although most statistical com- 
puter programs have options for obtaining 
the variance-covariance matrix directly, such 
an assumption will not be made here. Instead, 
it will be shown how the covariances can 
easily be obtained when the correlations and 
standard deviations are known. Suppose one 
wishes to consider the characteristics of 


mı 
= X and Y where X= X V, and 
j=l 
Tie 3 Vx, and the V, and Vy are the items. 
k=m,-+] 
Following DuBois (1965:216-219) it may 
be shown that 


(1) rzr= 
Th Ma 
2 5 iOrlik 
i=] k=m:-+-l 
Mha mM Mı pe e Ma Mg Mg 
eae Loins oy +22 Zool 
i=] ie k<] 


where rxy is the correlation between the 
composites. Although Formula (1) may ap- 
pear to be quite formidable, it is not, as an 
example will show. Suppose one computes 
the correlation matrix shown in Table 1 for 
seven items along with their variances and 
standard deviations, all of which are rou- 
tinely computed by standard statistical pro- 
grams. The first step is to form the products 
oot, for all ¢ and j, which is to say one 
forms the covariance matrix, since Cov(Vi,V)) 
Soy Py? Thus, Cov(Vi,V2) == (.63) (.71) 
(.40)=.179 and Cov(V1,V;)==07,==(.63) 
(.63)(1.0)=.40. The covariance matrix in 
Table 2 is based on the data in Table 1. 
Figure 1 shows how the correlation 
between any two composites is to be com- 
puted. Suppose we are interested in the cor- 
relation between two measures where the 
first is the sum of Items 1 through m, and 


1 This follows directly from the definition of 
correlation, ie, riyotCov(Vi,Vj)/oice;. See Hays 
(1963:511). Note that when izj, the resulting entry 
in the covariance matrix is the variance, ie., the 
diagonal of the covariance matrix contains the 
variances of the items. 
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TABLE 1. CORRELATIONS, VARIANCES, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR SEVEN HYPOTHETICAL ITEMS 


Pig 

1 2 3 4 

1. 1.0 4 re) es 

2. Gh 1.0 4 3 

3. 1.0 3 

4. ee 1.9 

$i we ea 
6. 
7. 


the second is the sum of Items m+ 1 through 
Mg. In Figure 1, let the letters a through e be 
sums of the elements in the blocks they oc- 
cupy within the covariance matrix.? Thus, a 
equals the sum of variances 1 through 211; 
b equals the sum of all possible covariarces 
of Items 1 through m; e equals the sum: of 
the covariances of Items 1 through m, with 
Items m,-+1 through mg; and so on. With 
these definitions, Formula (1) can be written 
as 


(2) 


PE eae 
Vat2b Ve+2d 


As an illustration, suppose one wants to 
know the correlation between a composite 
based on the sum of Items 1 to 4 and a seccnd 
composite based on the sum of Items 5 and 6 
for the data in Table 2. Table 3 shows the 
the variances and covariances for the first 
six items blocked to conform to the scheme 
shown in Figure 1, where m,=-4 and me=—6. 
Here a==.400+-.500-+-.400-++-.300=1.6; b= 
179 + 198 + .208 + .179 + .195 + .104 = 
1.063; c==.500-+-.400=—.9; d==.268; and e— 
045-+-.079-+4-.000-+- .045 -+ .045 -+-.119-+-.030 
+-.069—.402. From (2) it follows that the 


2 It is assumed throughout this paper that the 
covariance matrix has been constructive in this way. 


5 6 7 ot, fi 
-i .2 oo -49 "63 
.O wl a .50 71 
.1 3 “eo .40 -63 
„G -2 4 .30 255 
1.0 6 5 50 71 
bg 1.0 3 .40 .63 
ee 1.0 .50 71 


correlation between these two composites is 
(.402)/( V1.6-+2(1.063) V.9--2(.268) ) = 
.174. This is exactly the correlation between 
these two composites (discriminant validity), 
that is, the same correlation one would have 
obtained had he added each individual’s data 
together to form a score then correlated these 
total scores. We now show how Formula (2) 
can be used to compute other useful informa- 
tion about the validity of one’s composites. 


Correlation of a Composite Measure with a 
Criterion Variable 


In adition to computing the correlations 
between one’s measures, one can determine 
how well his measures correlate with some 
criterion variable. Suppose that Item 7 in 
Table 1 is a criterion measure, and one now 
wants to know its correlation with the 4-item 
composite measure (Items 1 through 4). The 
relevant covariance matrix for this problem 
is shown in Table 4. Using Formula (2), we 
see that a and 5 again are 1.6 and 1.063 
respectively. However, c—.5; d is null and 
hence equal to zero; and e=-.134-+.101-+ 
.134-+-.156=:.525. From this, it is easily de- 
termined that the total score-criterion correla- 


tion is (.525) /(V1.6-+2(1.063) V.5+2(0)) ` 
==385; 


TABLE 2. COVARIANCE MATRIX FOR THE SEVEN HYPOTHETICAL ITEMS IN TABLE 1 
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FIGURE 1. CONFIGURATION OF THE COVARIANCE MATRIX For Usinc EQUATION 2, 
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TABLE 3. Tos COVARIANCE MATRIX FOR THE First Sıx HYPOTHETICAL Items BLOCKED AoD IÒ THE 
SCHEME IN FIGURE 1 WHEN.mi==4.AND ms—6 
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TABLE 4. Toe COVARIANCE MATRIX ror ITEMS | THeoucH 4 AND 6 BLOCKED ACCORDING To THE SCHEMA IN 
FIGURE 1 WHEN mi=74 AND Me? 


liem-io-Total Correlations 


In stem analysis, one is interested in how 
well each item correlates with the total score. 
However, as Lord and Novick (1968:9899) 
have pointed out, the total score is con- 
taminated by the item itself, and one needs 
to look at the item-to-total correlation with 
the item removed from the total score. 
Formula (2) again provides a quick way to 
get these corrected item-to-total correlations. 
Consider the item-to-total correlation for 


Item 1 with a total score based on Items 1 
through 4. The corrected item-to-total cor- 
relation is the correlation of Item 1 with the 
sum of Items 2, 3, and 4. Table 5 shows 
the covariance matrix for Items 1 to 4 
blocked according to the schema in Figure 1, 
with m;——1 and mg==-4. Here e—.400. Notice 
that b is null and hence equals zero; c= 
500-+.4004-.300221.2; d=.1794.195+ 
.104—.478; and e==.179-+-.198-+-.208=-.585. 
Using Formula (2), we see that the corrected 
item-to-total correlation for Item 1 with the 


3 4 





Tape 5. Tue Covariance MATRIX ror Irems 1 TEROUGH 4 BLOCKED ACCORDING TO 
THE SCHEMA IN FIGURE 1 WHEN nn AND m:=4 
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total score is (.585)/({V.400+2(0) 


V 1.2-+2(.478) )=.630. 


Determining Internal 
Consistency Reliability 


Although not derived from the algebra of 
variances and covariances, a measure of the 
internal consistency reliability can be com- 
puted quickly from the covariance matrix 
and, therefore, is mentioned here. The most 
popular internal consistency measure is a and 
is discussed in Cronbach (1951) and Lord 
and Novick (1968:87-95). Alpha is defined 
as follows: 

k 
Z o: 
11 





Z a2, 422 EC (VV) 
i=] i<j 


where & is the number of items in one’s com- 
posite measures. Formula 3, though complex 
in appearance, is nevertheless quite simple to 
use. The right-hand fraction directs us to 
sum the elements in the diagonal of the co- 
variance matrix (i.e., the variances) and to 
divide that sum by that same sum plus twice 
the sum of the off-diagonal elements in the 
covariance matrix. Or, referring to Figure 1, 


k a 
(4) sie oes | weer i 
for the composite based on Items 1 through 
mM. 

As before, let us suppose one of our mea- 
sures is the sum of Items 1 through 4 (see 
Table 3). Using Formula (3) with the in- 
formation we computed for this score in 
looking at its correlation with a second com- 
posite, we see that 


1.6 
cae [ees] 


=.761 


Alpha can be figured similarly for the two- 
item score by using Items 5 and 6, and by 


8 Actually there is still debate about how to cor- 
rect for the spuriousness of itern-to-total correla- 
tions. The interested reader should consult Cureton 
(1966). 
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using the information in c and d in Table 3. 
In this case we obtain the following result: 


=l'-aal 
ok IP e-+-2d 
=|: 


=.746. 


9 
sae 


A Note on Standard Measures 


It is obvious from Formula (1) that the 
standard deviations are important in deter- 
mining the correlation between X and Y. 
An item with a large standard deviation con- 
tributes more to the correlation than one with 
a small standard deviation. For this reason, 
one may want to transform all of his data 
to z-scores, i.e., with means of zero and 
standard deviations of one. However, the 
covariance matrix for z-scores is the same 
as the correlation matrix for the untrans- 
formed scores and hence one simply blocks 
the correlation matrix according to the 
scheme in Figure 1 and works directly on it 
instead of the correlation matrix. 

Other weighting schemes for the items can 
easily be applied. Briefly, if w, is the weight 
to be applied to the ith item and w; to the 
jth, then one multiplies each element in the 
covariance matrix by the product of the 
weights; ie. ww; for the off-diagonal ele- 
ments and w, for the diagonal elements. 
One then blocks the weighted covariance 
using the scheme shown in Figure 1. 


Computation of Means and Standard 
Deviations of Multiple-Item Scores 


The researcher may also want to know the 
means and standard deviations of multiple- 
item scores he has created. These, too, can be 
computed very quickly without actually add- 
ing items together. 

The means of the composite scores are 
easily computed from the means of the items. 
A well-known theorem (DuBois, 1965:122) 
states that 


my, mı 
(6) EG V= 3 E(V)=E(X) 
i i= i 


— 


Hence, to compute the mean of a composite, 
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one needs only to add the means of the 
individual items together. 

The standard deviation is only slightly 
more difficult to compute. The standard devi- 
ation of a lmear composite (DuBois, 1965: 
216) is 






mı mMm; my 
> a?i} 2 Z gory 
i=1 i<j 

An example will show its computation. 
Suppose we wanted to know the standard de- 
viations of the four-item and two-item scores 
shown in Table 3. Inspection of Formulas 
(1) and (7) reveals that the denominator of 
Formula (1) is simply the product of the two 
standard deviations under study; i.e., they 
have already been computed and are \/a-++-2b 


—.193 and Vc+2d=1.20. In conclusion, the 
mean is simply the sum of the individual 
item means, and the standard deviations are 
available from the computation of the cor- 
relation between composites. 


(7) 





Discussion 

The utility of being able to estimate the 
reliability and validity of composite mea- 
sures without baving to actually construct 
scores or scales from the raw data can easily 
be seen. 

First, the method is fast. For the 4-item 
and 2-item hypothetical scores constructed 
from the data in Table 1, the following was 
completed in less than 45 minutes on a desk 
calculator: the covariance matrix in Table 2 
formed, the correlation between composites 
computed, all item-to-total correlations for 
both measures determined, alphas for both 
measures computed, and both correlations 
with the criterion measure calculated. Had 
calculations been begun directly on a covari- 
ance matrix (or a correlation matrix if data 
were standardized) rather than having to first 
compute it, the required time would have 
been more than halved. Second, the quickness 
with which the method can be computed 
means that several different combinations of 
items can be tried to determine the optimal 
way to build one’s measures. When one must 
build a work deck of Hollerith cards for each 
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different scoring scheme, one is more likely to 
choose the one which a priors looks satis- 
factory without ever determining whether it 
really is. With this method, one can quickly 
compare the results of several competing 
schema. Third, no separate work decks need 
to be built, nor does one need to bother with 
the tedium of writing a scoring program for 
the computer. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





ON “SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND 
SOCIAL STATUS” * 


From a technical point of view, “Social Par- 
ticipation and Social Status” (Hodge and Trei- 
man, 1968) may be more accessible than other 
sociological applications of path analysis which 
make use of hypothetical variables (Siegel and 
Hodge, 1968; Duncan eż al, 1968; Duncan, 
1969; Hauser, 1969). However, there are some 
flaws and omissions in the interpretation and 
evaluation of the models of social participation 
presented by Hodge and Treiman, and these re- 
duce the substantive and diadactic value of their 
article. The specific criticisms here do not ex- 
press general disapproval of Hodge and Trei- 
man’s thesis that parental social participation 
may have a direct intergenerational influence on 
current participation. Neither do they attempt to 
exhaust alternative interpretations which might 
be generated from the published data. 

First, Hodge and Treiman (1968:728) present 
an expression for the correlation between church 
attendance (C) and voluntary organization 
membership (V) expected from their mutual de- 
termination by income (I), occupation (O), and 
education (E) in their Figures 1(a) and 1(b): 


rov =Po: (Prit Proror H Prats) 

+pPoo (Pritio+Pvo+Pvrslno) 

-Pos (Pyilrat+ProtoatPrx) (1) 
The authors divide this expected value by the 
observed correlation, square the quotient, and 
express the result as as percentage, which they 
interpret as the proportion of the “common var- 
iance” in the two measures of social participa- 


* Otis Dudley Duncan, Paul M. Siegel, and David 
L. Featherman were helpful in the preparation of 
this communication. 
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tion which is accounted for by socioeconomic 
status. In their Table 2 none of these figures is 
larger than 14%, and the results are used to 
justify the introduction of hypothetical levels 
of parental participation as intervening variables. 
It can be demonstrated that the entries in 
Table 2 are not proportions of common variance, 
but the squares of such proportions. Consider 
the three-variable model in the left-hand panel 
of Figure A. The X’s are measured variables, 
u and v are unmeasured residual terms, and X, 
influences X, and X, directly. This model is like 
Figures 1(a) and 1(b), except there is only one 
antecedent variable (X,) and two measures of 
participation (X, and X,). We assume re=a, 
Tab, and ra=c, while ra==r.—0. It is then 
easy to show that pa=a, Pus=b, pu=V1—a? 
and piy==V/1—b*. Since 
Ta = Papit Dol uyPry, (2a) 
c—ab of 
me iai yib pa 


That is, ra is a first-order partial correlation, 
which falls to zero when X, accounts for the 
observed correlation between X, and X,. The 
proportion of the correlation rz, explained by 
the model, is 


Papia _ ab 


o (3) 


The numerator of equation (3) is the analogue 
to the right-hand side of equation (1) where 
there is only one predictor. 

The same information is presented in a modi- 
fied form in the right-hand panel of Figure A. 
We let X, influence X, and X, only indirectly 
through H, a hypothetical factor which fully 
accounts for the correlation ry». A solution can 
be obtained if we assume that X, is not cor- 
related with any of the residual factors (t= 
Yee==Tee==0); that H is not correlated with the 
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Ficure A. Two EQUIVALENT THREE-VARIABLE MODELS WHICH ACCOUNT FOR A “SPURIOUS” CORRELATION 
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residual causes of X, and X, (tas==Tar==0); and 
that the residuals are not correlated with one 
another (Tst=Tew=Tew==0). We can then write 
an expression for each of the three observed 
correlations: 


T= Papu (4a) 
and ra= pupus. (4c) 


On simultaneous solution, these yield pm= 
Vac/b, Pu =Vbc/a, and pus==Vab/c. The co- 
efficients of alienation, Paw, Pes, and pu are ob- 
tained in the usual way. The point is that p*s.== 
ab/c is the proportion of variance in the com- 
mon factor, H, which is accounted for by the 
measured variable X, and it is exactly the 
proportion of the correlation between X, and 
X, explained in the first model. Indeed, had we 
proceeded by squaring the expression (2a) for 
ra above, we would have produced a cross- 
product term (2PePuPalePiy) which contained 
effects of measured antecedent variables and 
residual terms, and foreclosed any effort to as- 
sign unique proportions of the correlation re 
to effects of the measured and unmeasured vari- 
ables. 

In other words, explaining the value of 
a “spurious” correlation and explaining vari- 
ance in a single variable are mathematically 
equivalent procedures. Explained variance may 
be expressed as the proportion of the correla- 
tion of a variable with itself, which is accounted 
for by a given set of causes, and, in some cases, 
components of a zero order correlation should 
be interpreted as explained variance. A relevant 
example concerning the influence of heredity 
and environment on intelligence is offered by 
Jensen (1968 :8-10). 

Because the figures in Table 2 are analogous 
to the squares of expressions like equation 3, 
the capacity of socioeconomic status to account 
for the common variance in the indicators of 
participation was understated by Hodge and 
Treiman. A corrected version of Table 2 is 
shown in Table A. Socioeconomic status accounts 
for little more than a third of the common vari- 
ance in any of the pairs of participation indi- 
cators. Although this is not the dramatic nega- 
tive result displayed by Hodge and Treiman, it 
is sufficient justification for the later stages of 
their analysis. 

Second, Hodge and Treiman (1968:733) pro- 
duce an expression for the correlation of V 
with itself, which is equivalent to 

1=p*yn-++ prvstvve-+ pyorvo-} Drztva, (5) 
where u is introduced here to symbolize the 
unmeasured residual determinants of V. This 
expression was interpreted as if the focus 
product terms on the right represented unique 
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TABLE A, COMMON VARIANCE OF SOCIAL PARTICIPA, 
TION VARIABLES EXPLAINED BY INCOME, 
OCCUPATION, AND EDUCATION 


Percentage of 
Common Variance 
Attributable to SES 
Variables Males Females 
Church attendance and 
organizational memberships 26.6 18.3 
Church attendance and 
number of friends scen 27.4 21.7 
Organizational memberships 
and number of friends seen 37.4 36.4 





Source: Hodge and Treiman, Table 1 and Figures 
1(a) and 1(b). 


effects of unmeasured variables, father’s or- 
ganizational membership, occupation, and educa- 
tion, respectively. This identity is convenient 
for computing the coefficient of determination, 
and equivalent expressions are found in statistics 
texts (Walker and Lev, 1953:326). Equation 
5 does not, however, provide unique allocations 
of explained variance to each of the three pre- 
determined variables (Duncan, 1966:6; Duncan 
et al., 1968:33-43) because they are intercor- 
related. Similar errors are not infrequent in 
sociological applications of multiple correlation 
and regression analysis (Dentler and Warshauer, 
1965; Central Advisory Council for Education, 
1967). 

The interpretation is faulty because the cor- 
relations of predetermined and dependent vari- 
ables (rvvy, rvo, and rwo in equation 5) must 
each be interpreted as consequences of the net 
and joint effects of all of the predetermined 
variables. In the model it is assumed that 


fvvp== Dvvy-+ pvorovy-+ prarevy (6a) 
Tvo== Dvvylryo-+ pro+ praren (6b) 
and rva==pvvervye-+ profor-++ prs. (6c) 


Indeed, expressions 6a to 6c are sufficient to 
define the path coefficients pv7zy, pvo, and pve. 
Equation 6a was not used by Hodge and Trei- 
man to identify the coefficients because rvvr 
was unknown, but all three equations are re- 
quired in the interpretation of the model. 
The complete decomposition of variance in 
organizational memberships obtained by sub- 
stituting equations 6a, 6b, and 6c in equation 
5, is displayed in Table B. The combined effect 
of O and E is given by the sum of terms (3), 
(4), and (5), which is 7.78% of the total, while 
Vy accounts directly for 8.21% of the variance. 
Thus, we need not modify the conclusion that 
“one must attribute to father’s organizational 
memberships an effect on son’s organizational 
memberships that is about as large as the com- 
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TABLE B. DECOMPOSITION OF VARIANCE IN ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP (V) ACCOUNTED FOR BY FATHER’S 
PARTICIPATION (Vr), OCCUPATION (OQ), AND EDUCATION (E) 

















Net Effects Joint Effects 
Unex- Vr O E OandE Vy and O Vr and E 
Interpretation Total plained ees, fees E EEEN 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (0) 

Algebraic 

Expression: rrr Pîyru = p*vrpy prvo P*ve 2PyePvofon 2 PvvgPvofovy 2 PvvyPvalzevy 
Numerical 

Value 1.0000 .8197 .0821 - .0156 .0356 .0266 .0067 .0137 





Source: Hodge and Treiman, 1968, Figure 2, Table 1, and text. 


bined influence of son’s occupation and educa- 
tion” (Hodge and Treiman, 1968:733). On the 
other hand, the sum of terms (6) and (7) yields 
more than 2% of the variance which can 
not be assigned either to the effect of Vr or the 
combined influence of O and E. 

Third, it is useful to include as much as pos- 
sible of a proposed interpretation in a single 
analytical construction for this produces a 
maximum of evidence on internal validity. 
Hodge and Treiman neglect to apply their ini- 
tial explanatory criterion (the proportion of 
common variance in participation indicators ac- 


counted for by a model) to the intergenerational 
models portrayed in Figure 2 through Figure 5; 
only one type of participation is treated in each 
of those models. 

In Figure B the intergenerational interpreta- 
tions for males are presented in a form which 
permits an assessment of their explanatory ade- 
quacy. (Similar constructions were developed 
for females, but space limitations preclude their 
reproduction here.) Figure B combines Hodge 
and Treiman’s Figures 2 and 4, and, in addition, 
an intergenerational influence on friendship pat- 
tern is shown. By showing all three indicators of 
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participation in both generations, the possi- 
bility of accounting for the correlations among 
them becomes salient. Hodge and Treiman 
(1968:723) argue that intergenerational trans- 
mission of social status should account for any 
correlation between parental status and current 
participation, but straightforward application of 
their algorithm (1968:730-735) yields substan- 
tial direct effects of parental friendship (prerr= 
.7038 for males and prry=.3379 for females). 
When observel values of rroy are used in the 
estimation process, the models imply rray= 
2207 for males and rre,y=.1534 for females, 
which may be compared to observed values of 
.1870 and .1443, respectively. The deviations 
are no larger than the others accepted by Hodge 
and Treiman. If the model is correct, then pat- 
terns of interaction with friends are an aspect 
of life-style which may be transmitted directly 
from generation to generation. 

The main point here is the ability of the 
models to account for the common variance in 
the indicators of participation. Consider roy for - 
males. If there were no correlation between the’ 
unmeasured determinants of C and V, i.e., ru=0, 
we could write the expected correlation as fol- 


lows: 

rcv = poorov -+ pærer -} poosropy. (7) 
Given Table 1 and the model in Figure B, the 
only unknown on the right-hand side of equation 
7 is rorv. We observe that 

ropy = pvoroop + prsrzop + prreľvror. (8) 
Here, all of the terms on the right-hand side 
are known except rrror. Following the precedent 
set by the assumption that the correlations be- 
tween socioeconomic variables and participation 
indicators are equal in the two generations 
(Hodge and Treiman, 1968:732), we assume 
Icrve—roy. The assumption is of unknown 
validity because there may have been secular 
trend and because observations on the parental 
generation do not represent any actual past 
population of men and women. Still, the assump- 
tion is probably not greatly in error, and we may 
calculate r’oy=.0682 by substitution. 
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This means that the model in Figure B ac- 
counts for (.0682/.2615) x100=26.1% of the 
common variance in church attendance and or- 
ganizational membership. This figure cannot be 
compared with the entry of 26.6% in Table A 
because income has not been included in the 
extended model. However, 26.5% of roy is ex- 
plained by the effects of occupation and educa- 
tion alone, as shown on the first line of Table C. 
Because of the elimination of income from the 
model and the negative effect of Cy on C, the 
intergenerational model accounts for Jess of the 
common variance in C and V than does the 
single generation model. This result provides an 
additional rationale for the kind of interpreta- 
tive exercise undertaken by Hodge and Treiman 
in Figure 6 (1968:737). With the previous re- 
sults in hand, values for the correlations rs and 
Ta were obtained by the method illustrated by 
Hodge and Treiman (1968:728-729). 

Similar procedures were used to construct the 
remainder of Figure B and to generate parallel 
analyses for females. Salient comparisons be- 
tween these efforts and single-generation models 
using occupation and education may be made in 
Table C. While the intergenerational interpreta- 
tions decrease the proportion of common vari- 
ance explained in C and V and in C and F for 
men, in the other four instances, there are sub- 
stantial increases in the proportions of variance 
explained. Still, there is a great deal left to be 
explained. In no case does the intergenerational 
model account for more than half the common 
variance in a pair of participation indicators. 

Finally, we may ask what kind of improve- 
ment in the explanation was generated by letting 
wife’s church attendance affect husband’s church 
attendance (Hodge end Treiman, 1968:737). We 
can make a crude effort to answer this question 
by asking how we would interpret rosy for men 
if the interpretations in Figure 2 and Figure 6 
were merged. If there were no correlations be- 
tween the residual determinants of Cy and of 


—— 


V, we could start from V in Figure 2 and write 


Tony = prorocy + pven! SnCu + Prrsl yon. (9) 


TABLE C. PERCENTAGE OF COMMON VARIANCE IN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION INDICATORS EXPLAINED BY 
OCCUPATION AND EDUCATION AND BY OCCUPATION, EDUCATION, AND PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 





Explained by Explained by Occupation, 
Occupation and Education, and 
Education Parental Participation 
Participation Indicators Males Females Males Females 
Church attendance and organizational membership 26.5 16.8 26.1 25.7 
Church attendance and number of friends seen 29.5 20.2 26.3 28.0 
Organizational memberships and number of friends seen 27.2 29.5 43.7 41.8 


Source: Hodge and Treiman, 1968: Table 1. 
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The values of the total correlation, the first 
two terms on the right, and prvy were observed 
or estimated by Hodge and Treiman. They 
imply rveoq==.6992, which is an implausibly 
high value for the correlation between a father’s 
membership in voluntary organizations and his 
son’s church attendance. If the residual deter- 
minants of Vy and Cy were uncorrelated, we 
could start from Cx in Figure 6 and write 

Ivon = Donin! Dayr -F Poudulowvr, ( 10) 
and the only unknown in equation 10 is rowvp. 
By substitution it may be found that the only 
value of rowvr which will satisfy both equations 
9 and 10 is .8623. Although we have no way of 
guessing the correlation between a wife’s church 
attendance and her father-in-law’s membership 
in voluntary organizations, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it is much less than .86. A plausible 
upper limit might be the observed correlation 
between a wife’s own church attendance and 
organizational membership. Were rowvr—=.3601, 
the implied value of rony would be .1469, and 
56.2% of the common variance in church at- 
tendance and organizational membership would 
be explained. The interpretation in Figure 6 
may be a considerable improvement over that in 
Figure 4, but it is still incomplete by the cri- 
terion originally proposed by Hodge and Trie- 
man. 

These observations do not in any sense in- 
validate the models proposed by Hodge and 
Treiman, They are intended to point out that 
the intergenerational models are not entirely 
satisfactory alternatives to the determination of 
participation by status variables alone. Postula- 
tion of direct causal relations among the types 
of participation would be reasonable as a next 
step. For example, church attendance may lead 
to membership in church-related voluntary 
groups of a local or national character, and 
friendship circles may be widened by both 
church attendance and membership in voluntary 
organizations. Such an approach would be com- 
patible with Hodge and Treiman’s observation 
(1968:724) that it may be more profitable to 
treat the various forms of social participation 
separately than as aspects of a single syndrome, 
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Ropert M. HAUSER 


ON BEING “ALIENATED” 


It is always pleasing to have one’s research 
cited. However, Etzioni’s reference (1968:878) 
to my study of “alienation (1957) attributes 
findings to it that the paper did not report. 
I did not find “considerable alienation” among 
my samples, Quite the contrary. 

A defect of my original measure and its re- 
vision (1963) has been that both tests yield 
highly skewed distributions. Persons scoring in 
the top (alienated) third of the range of scores 
are difficult to find be they Californians, Texans, 
or Canadians; white, black, or in-between; rich, 
poor, or middling; and doing their time in prison 
or out. 

These measures define as “alienated” persons 
who reject four major North American values: 
familism, political and religious activity, and 
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mass culture. A man who feels estranged from 
all four of these concerns is rare. 

Further, as far as I have been able to discern, 
there is no marked relationship between such 
disenchantment with the themes of one’s society 
and “personal suffering.” 

It seems to me that, as with many another 
idea that has become stylish, “alienation” is a 
notion that has been pulled out of shape, and 
utility, by its many contending proprietors. It 
would be helpful were students of human be- 
havior to use terms that say more clearly what 
they mean. 

GWYNN NETTLER 

The University of Alberta 


Etzioni, Amitai. 
1968 “Basic human needs, alienation and in- 
authenticity,” American Sociology Review 
33 (December) :870-885. 
Nettler, G. 
1957 “A measure of alienation.” American Socio- 
logical Review 22 (December) :670-677, 
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1963 “A measure of alienation, revised” Edmon- 
ton: Department of Sociology, The Uni- 
versity of Alberta, mimeographed. 


I agree with Nettler about the over-use of 
the concept of alienation, the difference between 
its personal and social dimensions, etc. 

Regarding his findings, their interpretation 
hinges on what one defines as “considerable.” 
Nettler’s scale ranged from 17 (alienated) to 34 
(unalienated). (It should be noted that 34 refers 
not to the opposite of alienation but is the zero 
point of no alienation.) The mean score for 515 
subjects was 28.56. He adds: “alienation as 
here measured is not the same thing as Srole’s 
anomia, although it is related. For 345 subjects 
the Pearsonian coefficient=+.309.” If this is 
the contrary of “considerable alienation,” I 
stand corrected. 

ÅMITAI ETZIONI 

Washington, D.C. 
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ECONOMY AND SOCIETY, by Max Weber. Edited and translated by Guenther 
Roth and Claus Wittich. Three volumes. Totowa, N. J.: The Bedminster Press, 


1968. 1469 pp. $40.00. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California, Berkeley 


Some years ago a well-known German soci- 
olugist advised a student that for studies of 
Max Weber it would be best to go to the United 
States. Apocryphal and exaggerated or not, the 
story illustrates an aspect of cultural relations 
between the two countries, of which this first 
complete English edition of Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft is a further, impressive manifesta- 
tion, Cultural transmission is a multi-faceted 
process. In the case of German and American 
sociology that process involves significant shifts 
of context and meaning, as one generation of 
scholars succeeds another. 

For German scholars in the 1920’s Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft was a more or less unwieldy 
document of historical sociology, indebted to 
the 19th-century tradition of historicism and 
classical learning, and rather unrelated to the 
concerns of the day. The Weberian discussion 
of that time was concerned primarily with his 
methodological essays and the Protestant Ethic 
thesis, but left his major—if posthumous and 
fragmentary—work to one side. Since World 
War II the setting in Germany has shifted 
completely. To the extent that Weber is still 
discussed, his political writings and the possible 
political implications of his scholarly work have 
become the focus of attention. At the Heidel- 
berg meetings of the German Sociological Asso- 
ciation (1964), ostensibly dedicated to the 
Centenary of Weber’s birth, the most promi- 
nent reference to Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
was an attack by Herbert Marcuse on the 
“bourgeois rationalism” embodied in Weber’s 
_ definitions, Part of a Left Hegelian revival, 
this attack contributed to the irrationalist 
tendencies of post-war Germany by criticizing 
Weber for having contributed to the irra- 
tionalist tendencies of the Weimar Republic. 
In that setting one had no reason to hope for 
a scholarly reception of Weber’s work. Mean- 
while, a generation of younger German sociol- 
ogists has been preoccupied with assimilating 
and: developing certain themes of American 
sociology. Most conspicuous in this respect, if 
two themes may be singled out, are first, the 
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critical encounter with functionalism (Dahren- 
dorf), and second, a highly sophisticated and 
critical appraisal of social interactionism 
(Habermas)—thus reversing the chronological 
order of these “schools” in American sociology 
itself. In that context Weber’s work may well 
appear irrelevant. Its critique of functionalism 
uses the interactionist model for purposes of 
comparative study, not for example as a basis 
of socio-linguistic analysis. 

The. present publication of a complete Eng- 
lish edition of Weber’s most systematic work 
may, therefore, represent the culmination of a 
cultural transmission to the American setting. 
Frank Knight’s translation of General Economic 
History in 1927 and Talcott Parson’s transla- 
tion of the Protestant Ethic in 1930 initiated a 
succession of translations published in the years 
following World War TI. Translations by them- 
Selves are not an index of cultural reception ` 
and assimilation, however. There are many in- 
dications that the understanding of Weber’s 
work has often suffered as a result of fragmen- 
tary translations, monolinguistic scholarship, 
and the widespread weakness for quotations 
from “illustrious authority.” Now, the full 
English edition that Professors Roth and Wit- 
tich have made available provides a greatly 
needed corrective. It will be a study-guide and 
compendium for years to come for all those 
interested in historical sociology and compara- 
tive study. 

Interest in Weber’s work has grown steadily 
in recent years in response to the widening 
concern of American scholars with problems of 
economic and political development in different 
parts of the world. After all, this was the 
master-theme of Economy and Society. It is 
an irony of intellectual history that such a work 
was conceived in Wilhelminian Germany, a 
latecomer to national unification and imperial 
expansion. Another such irony is that the most 
prominent theory of American sociology in the 
1950’s was a view of society as a self-contained 
whole—just at a time when Americans became 
uneasily aware of their position as a world 
power. Weber’s insights were inspired by criti- 
cal reflections on the twin legacies of German 
historicism and the power-politics of the Bis- 
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marck area. From there it is a long way to the 
moral and intellectual problems posed by the 
encounter between American Puritanism and 
the intractable legacies of Western expansion 
in its declining phase. It will be a further irony 
if this complete English edition in the end 
contributes to a moral and intellectual aware- 
ness of the burdens and limitations of power, 
which till now has been largely blotted out by 
the moralistic optimism so characteristic of 
American academic liberalism. 

With this background in mind, it should be 
possible to study this great torso thoroughly— 
though it is hardly a “book to be read.” Cer- 
tainly, the two editors and translators have 
greatly increased the intellectual accessibility 
of the work by closing the substantial transla- 
tion gaps—about one third of the work—and 
by carefully correcting, and partially substi- 
tuting for, previous translations. In addition 
they have provided bibliographical information, 
checked and commented on Weber’s many his- 
torical references, and last but not least pro- 
vided a superb subject-matter index. As a 
result, these volumes clear up many obscurities 
in the original text and constitute a work to be 
studied by the serious student and scholar. 
Roth comments that he and his co-editor de- 
cided to abandon many of Weber’s italics, quo- 
tation marks, and various other printing de- 
vices by which he differentiated his emphases, 
since these had become a mannerism of schol- 
arly caution that obscured rather than aided 
communication with the reader. He might have 
added that by supplying information where 
only hints existed in the original text, they also 
undid the presumption of the German Gelehrte, 
who only communicates with his peers and 
whose very obscurities are a titillating test for 
the cognoscenti. Probably, in Weber’s case, that 
manner was more the shorthand of a greatly 
gifted but driven man who, under the pressure 
of assimilating mountainous evidence, did not 
take the time needed to search for an easier 
presentation of his ideas. At any rate, we can 
only be grateful to Roth and Wittich for having 
undertaken this additional and time-consuming 
task; the whole edition was four to five years 
in the making. 

In commenting on the result of their work 
I shall first refer to some technical particulars 
and then turn to a brief assessment of major 
points brought out by this new edition. Roth 
and Wittich have provided us with a detailed 
and carefully revised outline of the work. This 
has always been a point of difficulty, since the 
original editors (Marianne Weber and Mel- 
chior Palyi) worked from tentative outlines 


and added subheadings of their own, Talcott 
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Parsons tianslated these, the German editor 
(Johannes Winckelmann) then tried to re- 
store Weber’s original version, and now Roth 
and Wittich have redone it once again. Trans- 
lation here provided a positive opportunity. 
Since literal translations are bad, some judi- 
cious modifications are expected, and these 
have been employed to very good advantage. 
To take a simple example: Weber's main dis- 
cussion of domination was confined to legiti- 
mate domination, while “non-legitimate domina- 
tion” was taken up in the chapter on “The 
City.” The new outline most helpfully shows 
where the two discussions can be found, even 
though many subtitles had to be added. Per- 
haps a more significant modification are the 
new titles for chapters I-VI of Part Two, 
where the editors have dispensed with a termi- 
nology (Vergemeitschaftung, Vergesellschaf- 
tung) adapted by Weber from Toennies, but 
added as subheadings by the first editors. The 
term “group” is indeed an appropriate transla- 
tion of “Vergemeinschaftung” and the outline 
has become clearer as a result. A third example 
of still further editorial freedom is the trans- 
lation of “herrsckaftsfremde Verbandsverwal- 
tung” as “Direct Democracy.” At first glance 
this seems too free, especially when the other 
part of the title, “Reprdsentantenverwaltung,” 
is translated as “Administration by Notables.” 
But close inspection of the text shows, I be- 
lieve, that these renditions give the intended 
meaning and/or adequately describe the text 
to which they refer, and are therefore an im- 
provement on the original. Inevitably, there 
are also occasions when one would have wished 
for a different decision. The first section of the 
chapter on the sociology of religion has been 
variously entitled “Die Entstehung der Reli- 
gion” (probably by the first editors), “The Rise 
of Religions” (by Ephraim Fischoff), and “The 
Origins of Religion” (by the present editors). 
All three subtitles are misleading, since Weber 
explicitly focussed attention on the “conditions 
and effects of religious action” (II, p. 399). 
“Sources of Religious Action” would have been 
a better choice. But most of the changes intro- 
duced by Roth and Wittich reflect careful judg- 
ment and are very welcome. Now to some of 
the major points. 

1. In contemporary social science the con- 
cepts “bureaucracy” and “charisma” are iden- 
tified with Max Weber’s work. Until now these 
concepts have been discussed ahistorically for 
the most part, a usage directly contrary to 
Weber’s own treatment. The contention that 
Weber ignored “informal relations” within 
bureaucracies is only the most glaring of these 
misinterpretations, The addition, in the Ap- 
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pendix, of Weber’s most important political 
essay should now: help to clarify how an ideal- 
typical formulation of “the administrator” 
facilitates rather than hinders the analysis of 
behavior. Readers of this essay may decide 
that the study of “informal relations” must 
be traced farther back than the Hawthorne 
Studies, although Weber’s was certainly not 
the first contribution to this topic. More gen- 
erally, the definitions of “bureaucracy” (I, pp. 
217-226) and “charisma” (I, pp. 241-254) 
should be compared with the historical and 
comparative treatment of the same themes 
(IMI, chs. XI and XIV respectively) for a 
proper understanding of both. As Roth points 
out, the historical-comparative treatment, 
though appearing later in these volumes, was 
written first, while the definitional material 
(originally published in translation as The 
Theory of Social and Economic Organization) 
was written subsequently. Many themes appear 
twice in these volumes, though it does not fol- 
low that the later and more systematic part 
(I, chs. I-IV) provides the bétter guide either 
to Weber’s thought or to the material. Rather, 
it is a good rule of thumb to see this defini- 
tional part as a later condensation and sys- 
tematization which should be checked against 
the earlier, more historical elaboration. Weber 
did not live to integrate the two aspects fully, 
but this new edition will help to correct major 
misunderstandings that arose from the appear- 
ance of these chapters in unconnected transla- 
tions. For example, the definitions of “bureauc- 
acy” and “charisma” appeared in Theory of 
Social and Economic Organization, while the 
corresponding historical-comparative chapters 
appeared in Gerth and Mills’ From Max Weber. 

2. It has been customary to discuss Weber’s 
analysis of domination in terms of his tripartite 
distinction between charismatic, traditional, and 
legal-rational authority. Weber focussed atten- 
tion on prevailing beliefs concerning legitimacy 
and administrative organization. In this way 
domination was conceived as a going concern, 
which means that the three categories are not 
“static,” since Weber gave full consideration 
to the internal dynamics of each type of domi- 
nation. Nevertheless, Weber’s analysis of domi- 
nation has certain limitations which can be 
understood better in the light of the Roth/ 
Wittich edition. 

Weber was concerned not only with legiti- 
macy, but also with the process of legitimation, 
and not only with domination as a going con- 
cern, but also with revolution and the usurpa- 
tion of power. He did not live to complete this 
part of his work; there is a reference to a 
chapter on revolution (I, p. 266) that remained 
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unwritten. The later and more systematic part 
of Economy and Soctety makes only incidental 
reference to “hierocratic domination” (I, pp. 
54-55), and none at all to “non-legitimate 
domination” (i.e., usurpation, revolution). Yet 
in the earlier and more historical part two 
separate sections on “Political and Hierocratic 
Domination” and “The City” (II, chs, XV 
and XVI) are devoted to aspects of domina- 
tion not covered by Weber’s familiar threefold 
typology. 

Hierocracy or church government can be 
conceived as the organizational aspect of “rou- 
tinization of charisma,” which is the place it 
occupies in Weber’s table of contents, follow- 
ing the chapter on “Charisma and Its Trans- 
formations.” But then a further question re- 
mains: to what basic justification do noncharis- 
matic (i.e., traditional and legal) rulers owe 
their titles, as evidenced in the ceremonies 
consecrating assumption of office. Weber’s text 
simply omits the study of such ceremonies and 
of the sacred formulae that define the title to 
rule, and more broadly ignores the whole his- 
tory of political theory concerning that basic 
justification. Since according to Weber’s own 
behavioral approach rulers are concerned with 
their title to rule, the omission is best under- 
stood in relation to Georg Jellinek’s Allgemeine 
Staatslehre in much the same way as Weber’s 
decision against further studies of Protestant- 
ism and Christianity is best understood in rela- 
tion to Ernst Troeltsch’s The Soctal Teaching 
of the Christian Churches and Sects. In an as 
yet unpublished essay Professor Roth has ex- 
plored the relation between the work of Jellinek 
and Weber. 

The case of “The City” is rather different. 
Originally published as a separate essay, it was 
incorporated as a chapter in the first posthumus 
edition of Wirtschaft und GeseHeschaft. In the 
fourth German edition the chapter was retitled 
“Non-legitimate Domination (The City),” be- 
cause that title appeared in Weber’s first out- 
line of the entire work. Now, in the Roth/ 
Wittich edition, it is titled “The City (Non 
Legitimate Domination),” in deference to Eng- 
lish readers who may be aware of the book The 
City—a translation by Martindale and Neu- 
wirth which was not used in this edition. In 
this separate essay Weber turns to the Patrician 
and Plebeian City in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, after having first developed a typology 
of cities in the Orient and the Occident. No 
change of chapter headings can integrate the 
essay into Economy and Society, although it is 
true that the bulk of the essay is devoted to 
a comparative treatment of domination based 
on usurpation (Patrician rule) or revolution 
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(Plebeian rule). Had Weber carried the design 
of this essay forward, he might have treated 
these themes in a modern context, on a na- 
tional rather than a municipal scale—but these 
extensions are not available. It would be an 
interesting task to integrate Weber’s approach 
to the Ancient and Medieval experience in this 
field with the knowledge now available about 
revolutions, coups d'état, and various types of 
oligarchic rule. The -Roth/Wittich edition 
makes clear, at any rate, that Weber’s three 
types of domination must be supplemented by 
a typology of revolutions and usurpations as 
well as by a typology of titles to rule. Chapters 
XV and XVI make a notable but limited con- 
tribution in this respect. 

3. Rationalization and the development of 
capitalism are familiar themes from Weber’s 
work. The central thrust of his studies in the 
sociology of religion was to discern the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Western civiliza- 
tion and to analyze the origin and early de- 
velopment of these characteristics. These 
themes are also present in Economy and So- 
ciety (especially in the area of the sociology 
of law), but they do not represent the focus or 
purpose of that work. Professor Roth delineates 
the purpose, the intellectual background, and 
the several levels of Economy and Soctety in 
an introduction to the present work that every 
reader would be well advised to examine care- 
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fully. In particular, Roth makes clear what 
has sometimes been obscured: that Weber 
stood at the intellectual crossroads of his time 
as a critic not only of Marxism, but also of 
stage-theories of history, of evolutionism, and 
of organic analogies in the social sciences. It 
would be pointless to summarize what is al- 
ready a succinct statement that represents in 
my judgment the best available introduction 
to Weber’s posthumus work. 

Perhaps this is the place to comment on 
the professional ethics evident in this edition 
that ordinarily are taken for granted in scholar- 
ship. The tact and quality of judgment re- 
quired by this effort demanded exacting 
standards. Matters of this kind are worthy of 
explicit appreciation at a time when the value 
and the values of scholarship are challenged 
vociferously. In undertaking a complete edi- 
tion, Professors Roth and Wittich were con- 
fronted with numerous existing translations 
of various parts. From the evidence given 
here, they have succeeded in the delicate task 
of acknowledging work previously done, while 
also improving upon it. As a result they have 
restored Weber’s work to its original condi- 
tion, incomplete and proximate as this is bound 
to remain. Work of this quality, marked as it 
is by self-denying devotion to the task at hand, 
deserves our gratitude. 
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Causation and Functionalism in Sociology, by 
WsevoLop W. Isayrw. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1968. 158. pp. $6.00. 


The unorthodox message of this book can be 
summarized as follows: (1) The distinguishing 
feature of functionalism is the use of teleologi- 
cal explanations. (2) This type of explanation 
should not be rejected, nor redefined as Nagel 
and Merton have proposed; instead, it should 
be recognized as the most fruitful approach in 
sociology. According to Isajiw, recurrent phe- 
nomena can only be explained teleologically (p. 
129), że., by their contribution to maintaining 
the equilibrium of the system. A social process 
“persists inasmuch as it fulfills a need of the 
system” (p. 128). 

The Introduction to this brief book includes 
a confusing discussion of scientific explanation 
and an exposition of Parsons on dynamic analy- 
sis (Parsons is the exemplar of functionalism 
for Isajiw). Chapter II discusses “Productive 
Causality in Functionalism.” “Productive cau- 
sality” means “cause” or “determination” as it 
is commonly used. That is, A productively 
causes B in the statement, “if A then B.” One 
of the author’s examples is taken from Parsons’ 
discussion of the doctor-patient relationship: 
“the specificity-neutrality orientation produc- 
rad causes the functioning of the system” (p. 
33). 

Chapter IH brings the author to his main 
point, “Telecausality [or teleological explana- 
tion] in Functionalism.” Telecausality means 
explaining an event by something that occurs 
after it, or explaining the cause by the effect. 
Returning to the example above, one could say 
that the functioning of the doctor-patient sys- 
tem telecauses the specificity-neutrality orienta- 
tion. In Isajiw’s words, the principle of tele- 
causality “expresses the idea of directed action 
and the idea of means-ends: the multiple pro- 
ductive causes are seen as differentiated means 
to an end implied in their common effect, 
and therefore in some way determined by it” 
(p. 58). Isajiw further explains telecausality 
by extensively quoting Janet, including the fol- 
lowing statement: “ ‘the effect already pre-exists 
in the cause producing it and hence directs and 
circumscribes its action’” (p. 60). 

Chapter IV analyses “Talcott Parsons’ 
Means-Ends Schema of Functional Explana- 
tion.” According to the author’s interpretation, 
Parsons’ microfunctional and macrofunctional 
theories share a means-ends schema of explana- 
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tion; that is, social processes are explained as 
means to fill needs of individuals or social 
systems. Social processes persist because they 
fill unintended, latent needs. Although this in- 
terpretation illuminates an important aspect of 
Parsons’ approach, it obscures his most valuable 
non-teleological ideas. 

The final chapter, entitled “The Explanatory 
Import of Functionalism,” attempts to refute 
the criticisms and reformulations of functional- 
ism made by Merton, Davis, Homans, Hempel, 
and others. The book concludes with the start- 
ling statement that “telecausality explains repe- 
titive and concurrent phenomena,” while “pro- 
ductive causality itself can explain occurrence 
of pheonomena, but not the occurrence of their 
repetition” (p. 129). 

Most sociologists and philosophers of science 
have either rejected teleological explanations al- 
together or have reformulated “telecausality” 
in terms of a series of “productively causal” 
statements (see Ernest Nagels “Formalization 
of Functionalism” in Logic Without Meta- 
physics, and Walter Buckley’s discussion of 
Sociology and Modern Systems Theory). Isajiw 
apparently rejects these reformulations, al- 
though he does noć refer to Nagel’s formaliza- 
tion paper or to any writer on cybernetic 
systems except Parsons. His book attempts to 
defend unreconstructed teleology. 

To this reviewer, the defense is based on 
vague concepts and confused arguments. For 
example, in his summary, Isajiw presents the 
following statements as the basic postulates of 
functionalism: (1) “integration of diverse ele- 
ments into a unity;” and (2) “interdependence 
of these elements so that they can be treated 
as variables” (p. 117), Since he has previously 
defined “postulates” as “prospositions which 
are accepted as premises for deduction” (p. 
114), one wonders what testable hypotheses 
could be derived from these “postulates.” 

Another example concerns the crucial argu- 
ment in the discussion of “Telecausality in 
Functionalism.” Isajiw starts by considering a 
formal argument of a repetitive relationship 
between phenomena; 4.¢., over many instances 
it has been the case that “if + then y.” He 
comments: the argument “states that since x 
keeps reappearing as a productive cause of y, 
it can occur only if y is its effect. It does not 
say that x occurs because it is produced by y, 
but it says that x occurs because it keeps pro- 
ducing y. In that sense y determines x” (pp. 
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58-59). The last two sentences are pure word 
magic and result in the logical fallacy of in- 
ferring “if y then x” from “if x then y.” 

Sound teleological explanations are possible, 
as I have discussed elsewhere (“Varieties of 
Functional Analysis,” International Encyclope- 
dia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6, pp. 29-42). 
One strategy is to solve the problems of de- 
fining system integration, prerequisites, etc., and 
explain the existence of a trait on the grounds 
that it fulfills a specific functional prerequisite 
of a system that meets the criteria of “inte- 
gration.” Another strategy is to combine a 
model of self-regulating systems with a theory 
stating what types of systems will be self-regu- 
lating. 

Given the state of sociology, neither strategy 
has yet produced a verified, general theory. But 
both strategies begin with a logically coherent 
explanatory model and encourage precise state- 
ments of theoretical concepts and propositions. 
In contrast, the approach advocated by Isajiw 
would lead us back to the false assumptions and 
confused pseudo-explanations so well criticized 
by Merton and many others. 

FRANCESCA M. CANCIAN 

Cornell University 


Social Theory and Soctal Structure, enlarged 
edition, by Ropert K. Merron. New York: 
The Free Press, 1968. 702 pp. $8.95. 


The third edition of this well known col- 
lection contains no surprises for those familiar 
with its long career. Themes of the Introduc- 
tion, which served both the 1949 and 1957 edi- 
tions, are expanded here into Chapters I and II, 
“On the History and Systematics of Sociological 
Theory” and “On Sociological Theories of the 
Middle Range.” This review note is confined 
to those two chapters, since the remainder of 
the book is identical with the 1957 edition. 

The original Introduction was an elaboration 
of remarks made by Professor Merton in dis- 
cussion of a paper read by Talcott Parsons at 
the 1947 meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. Those four pages of comments (ASR, 
April 1948, pp. 164-168) have now been dz- 
veloped into seventy-two pages in this En- 
larged Edition. There is real growth here, how- 
ever, and not mere inflation of what was earlier 
stated clearly, nor rigid reiteration of stands 
originally taken. 

Professor Merton stands by his distinction 
between the history and systematics of soci- 
ological theory, but there is now a greater 
emphasis on the positive part that properly 
conducted historical research in ideas can play 
in the development of current systematics. 
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Proportionately less attention is given to the 
earlier condemnation of textbook histories of 
sociological theory that string bare expositions 
of the classics together on a chronological 
thread. Although he still insists on the distinc- 
tiveness of the histcrical and systematic tasks, 
Merton now clearly rejects separation between 
study of the classics and systematics, regardless 
of whether the classics are used as theoretical 
guides, as suggestions of alternatives, or as 
expressions of their social settings. This form 
of the argument is likely to persuade a larger 
audience. It would appear, indeed, that Profes- 
sor Merton’s original argument created mis- 
understandings by its terseness. Did anybody 
seriously interested in the bearing of past 
experience in theorizing on present difficulties 
in theorizing ever regard chronological text- 
book presentations as much more than badly 
annotated bibliographies? Students who might 
have been confused by Professor Merton’s 
apparent admonition that we forget the past, 
together with his awn display of historical 
sophistication and erudition, perhaps will now 
better understand the man who repeatedly 
quotes Francis Bacon for guidance in current 
theorization. 

Merton’s argument that we should seek 
theories of the middle range rather than total 
systems of theory is also clarified and modified 
in this new presentation. Now the contention 
is simply that the pursuit of total theoretical 
schemes will be less rewarding than the search 
for middle range theories “provided that the 
search for them is coupled with a pervasive 
concern with consolidating special theories into 
more general sets of concepts and mutually 
consistent prcpositiors” (p. 53, italics Mer- 
ton’s). Moreover, many middle range theories 
are consonant with various systems of soci- 
ological theory, especially if these “systems” 
are rightly seen only as general orientations 
to, or perspectives or, data. On the basis of 
this interpretation, Merton is able to reconcile 
his position with Parson’s (p. 52, n. 17). Ap- 
parent polarization is again attenuated. 

The only tiresome reading I found in the 
two chapters is contained in long sections 
documenting assent to and rejection of the 
principle of middle-range theorization. Some 
of this takes on the flavor of letters-to-the- 
editor controversy, anc it is not at all in keep- 
ing with the measured, urbane, and witty 
discourse that we have come to expect of Pro- 
fessor Merton and thet characterizes the rest 
of this addition to Scectal Theory and Social 
Structure, 

KENNETH E. Bock 

University of California, Berkeley 
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Die Theorie des sozialen Systems von Talcott 
Parsons: Eine kritische Analyse, by JOACHIM 
E. BERGMANN, Frankfurt, Germany: Euro- 
paische Verlagsanstalt, 1967. 253 pp. Paper- 
bound. $6.00. 


Talcott Parsons exerted considerable influence 
on a number of younger German sociologists 
between approximately 1955 and 1965. In this 
country their writings are less well known 
than Ralf Dahrendorf’s theoretical rejoinder. 
Dahrendorf and these functionalists are con- 
cerned with sociological theory, an interest no 
longer shared by some of the more recent 
critics who attack all of them as ideologists of 
“liberalistic” sociology—an epithet first hurled 
from the right and the left in the nineteen 
twenties. In 1928 Christoph Steding, star 
philosopher-to-be of the Nazi period, received 
a doctorate from the University of Marburg 
for a dissertation on Max Weber that denied 
the difference between scholarship and politics. 
In 1965 Joachim Bergmann received a doc- 
torate from the same university after writing 
a “critical analysis” that amounts to a politi- 
cal denunciation of Parsons. Although the two 
doctors stand on opposite poles of the political 
continuum and employ different methods, they 
have in common the belief that there cannot 
be an autonomous sphere of scholarship, 

Instead of Steding’s biological and racist 
reductionism, Bergmann uses the method of 
“immanent critique,” which claims to discover 
the faults of a body of thought on the basis 
of its own premises. As T. W. Adomo and L. 
yon Friedeburg write in the Preface, “The in- 
tention of Bergmann’s work is the immanent 
critique of the claim to scientific neutrality and 
objectivity raised by Parsons’ theory.” One 
dificulty with most critiques of this kind is 
that under the cloak of “immanence” the au- 
thors introduce their own basic assumptions. 
Bergmann charges that Parsons’ work is un- 
reflektiert (p. 108)—the most popular adjective 
in the present German radical newspeak. A 
statement is thus condemned for being “unre- 
flected” if it fails to correspond to the critic’s 
views, as if rational analysis were indeed “one- 
dimensional” and permitted only one conclusion. 
Parsons’ work, then, appears as “ideology in 
the classical meaning of the term: the justifi- 
cation of opaque relations of domination” (p. 
178). Bergmann asserts that Parsons “in direct 
contrast to the ideals of the American Con- 
stitution call[s] for a political elite whose po- 
litical goals are set by Big Business” (loc. cit.), 
but also that “the guilt for the political conse- 
quences of [his] sociology originates in its theo- 
retical starting point” (p. 167). Parsons appears 
steeped in guilt by association: “According to 
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the inherent logic of [his] theory, power is 
always and necessarily functional. But a posi- 
tive function can be attributed even to the most 
unreasonable and cruel coercive apparatus, such 
as the concentration camp, to the extent that it 
protects the status quo of a totalitarian dicta- 
torship .. .” (p. 115). Parsons’ theory shrivels 
into a threadbare apology of each status quo. 

In Bergmann’s view, a man’s political con- 
victions are utterly irrelevant in the face of the 
“objective” character of his sociological theo- 
rizing. But this “objective” character depends, 
in truth, on the critic’s own assumptions, such 
as his conviction of the absolute depravity of 
the (Western pluralist) world and the possi- 
bility of the millennium here and now. No- 
where does the author attempt to explore the 
relative analytical utility of a functionalist or 
integration perspective of society. His attack 
comes wrapped in fifty pages of notes, includ- 
ing the careful reproduction of Parsons’ Eng- 
lish formulations, fortifying the veneer of pain- 
staking scholarship. 

In sum, this is a piece of partisanship in 
the spirit of Georg Lukacs’ theory of the lit- 
erary partisian or guerilla. 

GUENTHER ROTH 

University of California, Berkeley 


Reality Construction in Society, by BURKART 
Horzner. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman 
Publishing Co., 1968. 162 pp. $5.95. 


The sociology of knowledge has been 
neglected until quite recently, we are advised, 
because its emphasis does not meet the require- 
ments of either an increasingly popular empiri- 
cism or the Marxian dualism between actual 
life and ideas or phantoms about life. Yet, 
“what men ‘say, imagine, conceive’ is, after 
all, very much a part of ‘real life” (p. 17). 
The complex problem of the interrelation be- 
tween ideas and beliefs on the one hand and 
social structure on the other has been central 
to the tradition of European sociology. This 
volume reintroduces three major concerns 
which are seen as central to the sociology of 
knowledge: the socio-cultural processes that 
shape reality construction for the person; the 
effects of modes of reality construction on the 
social structure; the distribution of reality con- 
structs in the social structure. 

Contrary to Kant, objects themselves are 
not the substance of what persons know. We 
know through symbols which represent objects, 
and this knowledge is conditioned by the or- 
ganization of the symbolic system used and 
by the rules for specification and communica- 
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tion of meaning of that system. Individual 
perspectives, then, exist in patterned distribu- 
tion within social systems. They derive from 
and constitute the “orientational structure” of 
society. 

The meshing of perspectives with social 
situations takes place within the context of 
social roles. Roles are ordered according to 
the legitimate distribution of authority and 
rank within and among institutional spheres. 
“Each institutional sphere ... has... its own 
legitimate distribution of authority and rank 
which provides one structure for the ‘stratifica- 
tion of roles’” (p. 67). A second principle for 
organization of social roles is the loyalty struc- 
ture of a society. “ ‘Loyalty’ is simply the 
socially positive side of personal identity, and 
group loyalties provide the structured distribu- 
tion and the organization of such social iden- 
tities” (p. 67). 

Thus, society is likened unto a vast array 
of orientations with corresponding frames of 
reference and theories, and a vast distribution 
of situations or environments. The “work- 
ability” of a society requires that the two 
“match in order to permit the necessary co- 
ordination of social life itself” (p. 59). The 
“adequacy” of individual performance in so- 
ciety is based on the mastery persons achieve 
over reality through the reality tests which 
they apply. This adequacy is also a function 
of coordination between the orientational and 
situational structures in society, since it is 
this coordination which links the space-time 
orientation of people with the actual distribu- 
tion of events. 

Frames of reference are composed of inter- 
linked social roles organized to the require- 
ments of “epistemic communities.” A common 
epistemology unites the various roles which 
make up a frame of reference. A shared frame 
of reference generally means agreement on the 
appropriate viewpoint for reality construction. 
Once epistemic communities become established 
as power structures, they regulate members’ 
orientations as well as the allocation of situa- 
tions to them. Scientific, religious, and work 
communities are illustrative epistemic commu- 
nities. 

There are two “root” varieties of epistemic 
community, each embodying different processes 
of reality construction. Some are based on 
comprehensive values derived from the prac- 
tical demands of problem solving within insti- 
tutional spheres. In these communities there is 
reliance on “the pragmatic test of workability 
and the logical test of deductive establishment 
of truth.” Reality tests of this kind embody 
the principle of “observer interchangeability,” 
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as in the world of work. Other epistemic com- 
munities emphasize “isolative values in bounded 
groups,” and are based largely on the idea of 
belonging. These communities employ “. . 
the mystical test of personal insight, and the 
test by authority or alienation.” Here observer 
interchangeability does not exist. 

This briefly characterizes the five chapters 
of Part I, which deal with the socio-cultural 
shaping of reality constructs and the relations 
of modes of reality construction to social 
structuring in general. The distribution and 
control of reality constructs and modes of 
reality construction in social systems is the 
subject of the three short chapters of Part II. 

Distribution and control of orientations, 
situations, and communication are the respec- 
tive foci of attention in these latter three 
chapters. Such factors as the social and cultural 
horizons of the people of a society, patterns 
of socialization, the relation of norms to values, 
as well as the nature and kinds of perceptions ’ 
of concensus, are cited as highly influential for 
the distribution and control of orientations. 
The situational structure, or “things and per- 
sonnel” which make up settings for action, is 
discussed mainly in terms of power over the 
environment, social stratification, and interest 
groups. Communication is said to be geared 
to the maintenance and integration of a power 
system around a set of legitimating principles 
or values. Assurance of clarity of message and 
protection of communicators from interference 
by third parties are additional features. 

The two chapters that constitute Part II, 
the final section of the volume, are essentially 
extrapolations of distinctions made earlier be- 
tween specialized and ideological knowledge. 
They attempt to bring the discussian closer 
to the empirical world. The author’s treat- 
ment of the social organization of specialized 
and ideological knowledge “. . . rests on the 
argument that the psychological sources of 
‘certainty’ in work and in social commitments 
respectively find their collective organization 
most clearly in the epistemic communities of 
specialized workers on the one side, and in 
ideologically united communities of the faith- 
ful on the other” (p. 122). Attention is given 
to the “dynamic interplay” between these two 
modes of reality construction in “actual life.” 
These chapters should be of special interest 
to those who are especially concerned with 
sociology of work and/or the sociology of 
intellectual life. 

The magnitude of the conceptual and 
theoretical issues touched on in this volume 
is hardly in keeping with its 162 pages. In spite 
of certain rather glaring flaws of craftsmanship 
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(such as an undisciplined use of the terms 
“system,” “structure,” and “order;” insufficient 
footnoting; no bibliography; and typographical 
errors, especially page 155), the volume is 
decidedly thought-provoking and makes an 
important contribution. One of its merits is its 
mincing of familiar concepts in new termi- 
nology, thus suggesting new connective possi- 
bilities—i.e., perspectives dicussed in terms 
of “epistemic communities,” ideology discussed 
in terms of “loyalty structures,” frames of 
reference discussed in terms of institutional 
“drift.” Regrettably, these provocative discus- 
sions are generally insufficiently seasoned by 
illustration and example from the world of 
men and events to assure reasonable credibility. 
Also, issue must be taken with the somewhat 
effusive use of an imperative vocabulary, and 
with the failure to consider informal or un- 
official aspects of social organization. But these 
reservations should not obscure the obvious 
creative effort that went into this volume. It 
should be widely read, though not as a serious 
antidote for a judicious empiricism or as a 
worthwhile substitute for “the Marxist dual- 
ism.” If read as a preliminary statement lead- 
ing to more extensive refinement, elaboration, 
and documentation, the author’s claim to re- 
introduce a sociology of knowledge viewpoint 
is abundantly justified. The new and creative 
possibilities implicit in the work for certain 
standard (and often stagnant) sociological 
areas render Reality Construction in Society 
fair game as a prelude to conceptual and 
theoretical achievements of major significance. 
SETHARD FISHER 
University of Alberta, Canada 


Defining the Situation: The Organization of 
Meaning in Social Interaction, by PETER 
McHuexr. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1968. 143 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


The author’s review of the literature reads 
like the hagiology of the school of analytic so- 
ciology (after the school of analytic philoso- 
phy), with proper respects being shown to Saint 
Ludwig (Wittgenstein), the Beatus Alfred 
(Schutz), and Pope Harold (Garfinkel), among 
others. 

The first part of this monograph, dealing with 
the theoretical dimensions of the definition of 
the situation, is well done. McHugh raises four 
main issues: (1) “Jn what sense do rules ‘de- 
termine’ definition?” (p. 13); (2) “Are rules 
completer” (p. 14); (3) “Are rules an exact 
calculus?” (p. 14); and (4) “What is the ob- 
servable logic of the definition of the situation?” 
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(p. 14). For each issue a host of subsidiary 
questions are mentioned, although only the last 
of the four issues is treated systematically. The 
author here identifies two aspects of the observ- 
able logic of the definition of the situation: 
emergence and relativity. Emergence deals with 
the concept of time, and the expression “the 
specious present” may probably be used as a 
synonym, “Relativity ... means that there can 
be no absolute time and space by which a 
datum, and relations between data, can exist” 
(p. 28). Each of these two aspects of the 
definition of the situation is broken down into 
component parts in a manner that is truly crea- 
tive (Ch. IV). 

The second part of this monograph is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate empirically the presence 
of emergence and relativity in the definition of 
an orderly situation and their absence under 
conditions of experimental anomie. The ex- 
perimental situation is the same as one of those 
reported by Garfinkel in Studies in Ethnome- 
thodology (pp. 76-94), although the operational 
definitions and analytical procedures are mark- 
edly different. According to McHugh, emergence 
and relativity are present in both the orderly 
and anomic situations. However, emergence 
occurs about three times as often as relativity 
in the former situation and only about half as 
often in the latter (Table 5, p. 105). 

The only serious criticism that can be level- 
led at this study concerns its data analysis, 
which is at best confusing and may even be 
misleading. Especially important are the failure 
to explain why it was necessary to shift the 
unit of analysis from the individual subject 
(N=30) to the unit of order (N at least as 
large as 308), and the failure to clearly define 
just what a unit of order is. I can understand 
how in Table 1 a component of emergence ap- 
peared 491 times where order was present, even 
though emergence itself was present only 162 
times (p. 91). More than one component of an 
emergence can be present each time that emer- 
gence is present. What I am unable to understand 
is how in Table 6 a component of emergence ap- 
peared 39 times where anomie was present, 
when emergence itself is reported to have oc- 
curred 41 times (p. 106)! This anomaly is typi- 
cal, and provides the basis for my criticism of 
the way in which the data analysis was con- 
ducted. 

In sum, the review of the literature is com- 
petently done, the operationalization of the 
variables shows real brilliance, the data are a 
little disappointing, and the actual data analysis 
itself leaves much to be desired. 

CARLETON W. SMITH 

Oakland University 
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Action, Symbolism, and Order, by ROBERT J. 
PRANGER. Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. 225 pp. $6.95. 


The Eclipse of Citizenship, by ROBERT J. 
PRANGER. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1968. 110 pp. $2.95. 


Professor Pranger has made two important 
contributions to political knowledge. In Action, 
Symbolism, and Order, he has skillfully utilized 
existentialist theory within a comprehensive 
analytical framework. In The Eclipse of Citizen- 
ship, he has written an honest and valuable 
short text for students that is refreshingly free 
of both pretentious jargon and the Alice-in- 
Citizenship myths that abound in texts on 
American politics, While one work is directed to 
mature scholars and the other to undergradu- 
ates, these two books represent the culmination 
of integrated, critical analysis of the American 
polity. 

I have but one substantive criticism of Ac- 
tion, Symbolism, and Order, a book that ex- 
plores the existentialist dimensions in modern 
politics. Although Pranger wisely draws on 
Camus, Sartre, Heidegger, and Arendt, I fear 
that many graduate students and instructors 
will find themselves confronted with unfamiliar 
works and modes of analysis. Political philoso- 
phy is usually relegated to one or two optional 
courses in the typical American university cur- 
riculum., Pranger ought to have been aware 
that American students (and their teachers) 
are more aware of the Data Bank than of 
George Herbert Mead, more in touch with sur- 
vey instruments than with the action dimen- 
sions of Kierkegaard’s thought. Consequently, 
the highly original middle chapters of the book 
ought to have taken less for granted and to 
have paid more attention to exposition. What 
Pranger has rediscovered in working out his 
political theory ought to be more widely shared 
with those for whom “existentialism” is a half- 
remembered term in a sophomore philosophy 
course. Perhaps Pranger will write an article on 
the political relevance of existentialism for the 
modern political scientist. - 

Pranger insists on the primacy of the pur- 
posive actor within the American polity and he 
does not limit the term “actor” to policymakers 
or voting blocs. Such involvement neither yields 
immediate gratifications nor does it become‘a 
manipulative entry in governmental bookkeep- 
ing. Rather, our view of politics must be firmly 
rooted in the universal human condition: 


An idealist, transcendendent vision of political 
order becomes increasingly grotesque in its im- 
plementation. The very irrelevance and antip- 
athy of contemporary errancy to the demands 
by some for a political order within a stable, 
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normative social structure forces us to reexamine 
constantly the cherished stereotypes of “com- 
munity” and “consensus,” seemingly all the more 
cherished as they become more illusory and 
banal, While painful, the process and results of 
such reexamination will probably show that a 
“life of common involvements” includes our 
common confusions and contradictions as well 
as our mutual identitles, and that only by recog- 
nizing and accomedating such ambiguitles can 
a peaceful community persist among real men 
in the mid-twentieth century. Such political les- 
sons do the expanded theories of social science 
and existentialism outline for modern citizenship. 
(Action, Symbolism, and Thought, p. 219.) 


Indeed, it is the ambiguity of public tension 
that girds Pranger’s political edifice. Between 
institutional and citizen action, between private 
and public acts, between action and its sym- 
bolic sublimation, and between attitude-forma- 
tion and public audience reactions are found 
the ambiguities of mind and behavior that un- 
derlie politics. Attention to these ambiguities 
enables the author to expand the relationships 
between politics and personal life. He examines 
ways of making definitions of developmental 
history more flexible, of adding wider circum- 
ferences to the study of the self implicated in 
the swirl of politics. In the process the con- 
cept “experience” is broadened to “existence,” 
politics is widened to account for the numerous 
polities within which citizenship is exercised, 
and the fact that the terms “public” and “politi- 
cal” are not synonymous, Furthermore, he notes 
the imprecision in the dichotomy between pri- 
vate and public action and insists on the po- 
litical relevance of the existential man. Noting 
the imperfect congruence between the demands 
of public action and the symbolization of polit- 
ical things in private attitudes, Pranger finds 
that the individual is always in the political 
arena because he constantly adjusts—perhaps at 
a very low level of consciousness and informa- 
tion—his life style to political nature; but this 
same person is not always of the political com- 
munity he ostensibly serves and shares with 
others. 

The broad view of politics sketched herein 
necessitates a different angle of vision on politi- 
cal pheonomena. For instance, in noting how 
total citizenship connotes passivity, Pranger 
argues for a more balanced view of political 
involvement. Thus in commenting on Leo 
Srole’s well-known anomie scale, Pranger shows 
how the scale items convey, from an existen- 
tialist point of view, the idea that political es- 
trangement may not only involve behavioral 
deviance from existing norms, but a moral 
transvaluation of normative procedures. 

The value of the Eclipse of Citizenship lies 
in the “official” tone of a short text devoted toa 
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critical exploration of citizenship’s perils in the 
modern state. In his analysis of the limits of 
voting, pluralism, and citizen passivity, Pranger 
provides a valuable excursion among the pro- 
cedural and intellectual limits of pluralistic 
theory. His account of authentic citizenship in 
the modern state provides some guideposts for 
thought and behavior among those concerned 
about the political health of the Republic and 
those who bear the brunt of its horrendous de- 
cisions. 
EDGAR LITT 
University of Connectitcut 


A Dictionary of Sociology, edited by G. DUN- 
CAN MITCHELL, Chicago, Il.: Aldine Publish- 
ing Co., 1968. 224 pp. $6.00. 


Having just completed co-authoring a text- 
book in introductory sociology, I opened Mitch- 
ell’s Dictionary with anticipation. In the Pref- 
ace, he states that this book is designed to meet 
the needs of beginners in the study of sociology 
and to be something more than a glossary: 
“. . this meant selecting certain terms for 
fairly lengthy treatment. Such terms as social 
structure, role and function cannot be dealt 
with adequately in short compass. . . . The 
treatment of a term generally follows the rule 
that after a short description there is an his- 
torical reference to its uses, and wherever pos- 
sible one or two books or articles are mentioned 
to which the reader may turn for further discus- 
sion. . . . A number of short biographical 
sketches are included... .” 

At first I had an ambivalent reaction to this 
word-book when I considered how useful it 
might be for beginning students. It seemed too 
sophisticated for American college freshmen, 
and J wondered if this might be due to the fact 
that British authors wrote most of the pas- 
sages. Thus after defining adaptation (p. 3), the 
author writes: “In  structural-functionalist 
theory it has been held that the adaptive system 
is one of the structural prerequisities designed 
to meet a functional problem posed by survival. 
In any social system the problem is met by the 
economic and technological arrangements. See 
H. Johnson, Sociology: A Systematic Interpre- 
tation, 1961.” Several statements like this one 
appeared to be far too advanced for students 
in introductory courses. In addition, the refer- 
ence, Johnson’s textbook, has been considered 
very difficult for freshmen. 

At the same time, the more I perused the 
Dictionary, the more I realized that there were 
many passages which would be extremely valu- 
able for the classroom, especially if used by the 
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instructor as springboards into class discussion 
and student reports and reading projects, In the 
current American scene where so much empha- 
sis is being placed on social action and where 
sociology is so frequently identified with what 
goes on in the streets and ghettos, it is helpful 
to come upon the following definition of ac- 
tion research and related critical comments: 
“Much social science springs from the desire 
to alter and improve a social situation, or to 
help people in need. Action research is investi- 
pation of a kind oriented to these ends... . 
Sometimes, the exponents of action research 
are dubious about the possibility of making 
detached and scientific studies of human af- 
fairs. ... Action research has been trenchantly 
criticized by Michael Argyle in The Sctentific 
Study of Social Behavior, 1957, where he argues 
that the discovery of scientific results is always 
secondary to action research.” On the same 
page, there is a summary of how sociologists 
make use of the term social action with clear 
and succinct statements about G. H. Mead and 
the social interactionists as well as comments 
about Max Weber’s typology of social action. 

Continued reading in this encyclopedic vol- 
ume dispelled my early doubts about it and 
lead me to respect the book as a worthwhile 
contribution to the field of sociology on several 
counts: (1) It has value as a convenient source 
of information and reference material for stu- 
dents. In fact, a departmental reading list for 
majors, undergraduate and graduate, might well 
be made with an eye to this compilation. (2) 
Though the book is authored largely by British- 
ers, it makes extensive reference to American 
sociologists and links them and their work to 
European scholarship. This makes possible a re- 
view of major scholars, both European and 
American, from W. Dilthey, Thomas Hobbes, 
and C. Saint Simon to E. Ross, L. Ward, and 
T. Veblen. (3) It serves as a link between so- 
ciology and related disciplines, especially an- 
thropology. There are generous references to 
concepts and scholars in the latter field; in fact, 
there appear to be almost as many references 
to anthropologists like R. Redfield, B. Malinow- 
ski, and L. Levy-Bruhl as to sociologists. (4) 
Instructors as well as students will find it a val- 
uable handbook. Consider the concise but strik- 
ing summaries of these basic concepts: alena- 
tion and anomie, sampling and methodology, so- 
cial role and the professions. My own interest 
in the latter was stimulated anew by the four- 
page discussion of role-taking, role conflict, and 
Kirk’s analysis of role-handicap. Similarly, the 
four-page overview of the comparative method 
is provocative. In fact, the most gratifying 
aspect of the book is its concise but impressive 
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treatment of selected terms and concepts, in- 
cluding the delineation of scholarly conflicts that 
go on in the academic community over theo- 
retical and research issues. 

What is disappointing about Mitchell’s Dic- 
tionary is the omission of certain topics. The 
author admits this limitation and refers to 
the fact that in his arbitrary selection of topics 
he had to leave out much that is important 
in sociology. In spite of this understandable 
shortcoming, sociologists will find this volume 
a worthwhile tool useful for continuing schol- 
arly exploration as well as for teaching. 


Rospert P. RANKIN 
Chico State College 


A Methodology for Social Research, by GIDEON 
SJOBERG and Rocer Netr. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1968. 355 pp. $9.95. 

In this text designed primarily for use in ad- 
vanced courses in research methods, the authors 
take a giant step toward applying sociological 
knowledge to the field of methodology. Com- 
bining scholarship and wide-ranging theoretical 
perspectives, they focus on topics that have 
received little attention in most textbooks on 
methodology: the investigators rarely-stated 
theoretical assumptions about the nature of man 
and society, the importance of methods for dis- 
covering new ideas in addition to methods for 
testing existing ideas, the gap between the ideal 
and the actual norms of science, the impact of 
the investigator on the phenomena he is investi- 
gating, the relationship between scientific in- 
vestigation and other societal processes for 
gathering information (such as news reporting 
and courtroom procedure), the societal forces 
that shape the orientation of the scientist, ethi- 
cal issues involved in the conduct of research, 
indirect methods of observation, methodologi- 
cal debates within sociology and anthropology, 
the nature of explanation and prediction in so- 
ciology, and the communication of research 
findings. 

The authors’ position is that research that 
does not involve explicit attention to method- 
ological problems is only one-dimensional: it 
lacks the depth and breadth which come from 
the application of sociological theory to the 
research process itself. In suggesting how the 
situation might be remedied, the authors stress 
the importance of a variety of points of view. 
They contrast the neo-idealist and positivist 
traditions: the former emphasizes case studies, 
the discovery of ideas, sensitizing concepts, the 
difference between the social and natural sci- 
ences, and explanation; while the latter empha- 
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sizes statistical analysis, the validation of hy- 
potheses, operationally defined concepts, the 
unity of the sciences, and prediction. Neither 
tradition is a homogeneous one, and the au- 
thors explicate variations on each in consider- 
able detail. 

For all this, the book leaves the reader more 
tantalized than satisfied. He has been presented 
with many brief discussions and anecdotes, with 
a great variety of views on methodology, and 
with many important issues to which sociologists 
have heretofore given little attention. Yet brief 
discussions and anecdotes do not take the place 
of systematic treatment; the varied views are 
not woven together to point in any clear di- 
rection; and issues are posed more often than 
they are resolved. Given the authors’ important 
accomplishments, it is perhaps too much to 
expect them to do these things. Yet their fail- 
ure here weakens the force of their principal 
thesis. If theory is indeed an important guide 
in the research process, then we should be 
shown explicitly how theory can be employed 
to help us move toward solutions of important 
methodological problems. 

We need more than democratic pluralism in 
methodology. Perhaps we need the systematic 
application of neo-idealist ideas, positivist ideas, 
or some combination of the two, to the issues 
raised by the authors. Such an approach could 
have been better illustrated if the authors had 
taken their own approach more seriously. For 
example, since they believe that the sociology 
of knowledge is important and that the investi- 
gator makes a significant impact on the research 
process, they might have detailed their own 
theoretical and methodological positions rather 
than leaving the reader to piece them together 
from generalized and indirect statements. 

One wonders whether the authors avoid stat- 
ing clearly what they think should be done be- 
cause of their view of the relationship between 
science and values—~that the scientist’s task is 
only to say what exists, not what should be 
done. Yet others—notably J. Bronowski—have 
detailed the many different values implied by a 
defense of the scientific method, and have done 
so in a manner that indicates no lack of con- 
cern for scientific objectivity. 

The changed view of methodology put for- 
ward in this book parallels changes both in 
social science and in society. Some of the newer 
interdisciplinary efforts—such as cybernetics 
and general systems theory—may be seen as 
indicating a lack of satisfaction with the cur- 
rent state of theory. And in society more gen- 
erally, there is perhaps a growing feeling that 
the traditional ‘‘theories” for solving our prob- 
lems are not sufficient for the tasks at hand. 
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Correspondingly, the authors take to task much 
of current methodology because of theoretical 
weaknesses. This relationship between the au- 
thors’ work and their societal milieu constitutes 
anecdotal support for their own position on 
the importance of the sociology of knowledge. 
But this does not substitute for systematic 
application of principles from the sociology of 
knowledge to the research process in order to 
develop the truly effective methodology we all 
desire. 
BERNARD S. PHILLIPS 
Boston University 


The Strategy of Soctal Inqury: A New Pro- 
gramme in Methods and Measurement for 
the Student of Sociology, by JoHN WAKE- 
ForD, London, England: Macmillan and Co., 
1968. 272 pp. 45s. Tutor’s Manual. 61 pp. 
18s, 


Professor Wakeford has spent the past four 
years instructing undergraduates by direct par- 
ticipation in scaled-down research endeavors. 
His teaching program is now available as a 
student manual comprising thirty-six classroom 
projects, accompanied by a teacher’s manual 
and a data-pack of tapes, punched cards, and 
computer programs. The format for each proj- 
ect includes a statement of objectives, basic 
references, theoretical issues, methodological 
procedures, treatment of results, discussion 
questions, and further reading. These projects 
represent considerable diversity in terms of 
degree of sophistication, theoretical perspec- 
tives, and methodological procedures. The tasks 
range from interpreting contingency tables to 
using digital computers. Areas of interest em- 
brace virtually all facets of the discipline in- 
cluding social linguistics, ecology, occupations, 
stratification, deviancy, and demography. The 
methods include’ such approaches as small- 
group laboratory designs, cross-cultural an- 
alyses, participant observations, sample surveys, 
and documentary analyses. 

It is rather difficult to judge a manual of 
classroom experiments that has not been tested 
by first-hand experience. Unfortunately, time 
did not permit such experimentation. Neverthe- 
less, certain consequences can be anticipated. 
To start with a somewhat mundane issue, some 
of the projects are specifically designed to col- 
lect and analyze public information available 
in the British Isles; these projects would have 
to be adapted to the American scene, A more 
serious question would be the problem of pre- 
senting sociology in such a fashion as to avoid 
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Suggesting that it is a hopelessly fragmented 
hodgepodge of methodological techniques de- 
signed to pursue a seemingly endless number of 
theoretical and empirical topics. The eclectic 
character of the discipline is reflected in the 
projects; but it might well be asked if a certain 
degree of coherence is not essential in the 
classroom situation. The danger of fragmenta- 
tion is probably less serious than the opposite 
textbook approach which often implies that 
sociology is a flawless seam of rarefied ideas. 
Despite these criticisms, the reviewer’s overall 
impression of Wakeford’s teaching program 
was favorable. A major strength of this schol- 
arly manual is the ample opportunity it has 
allowed for students to think independently 
about the thorny problems of scientific explana- 
tion and research design; the projects are not 
so overstructured that they simply become 
cookbook operations. While the author does 
not deal with the logical problems of research 
in detailed fashion, he does present an impres- 
sive bibliography that would provide sufficient 
guidance for students interested in further 
study. 

This book will be valuable to teachers at 
several levels of instruction. It could be used 
as a basic text or as a supplementary resource 
by teachers of methodology; on the other hand, 
it could offer an important stimulus to an in- 
troductory course. Instructors who believe that 
the best teaching strategy for undergraduates 
is “doing sociology’ would find the manual 
especially worthwhile. Even those teachers 
committed to the expository tradition might 
find some of the projects stimulating to indi- 
vidual students. In my opinion, the pedagogi- _ 
cal style represented by Wakeford’s book needs 
careful consideration by sociologists engaged 
in the teaching enterprise. 

PAUL J. BAKER 

Ilisnois State University 


The Study of Policy Formation, edited by 
RAYMOND A. BAUER and KENNETH J. GER- 
GEN. New York: The Free Press, 1968, 392 
pp. $9.95. 

. The general purpose of this volume, Bauer 

states in his preface, is to furnish a background 

for the design of empirical research on policy 
formation, particularly on the role of informa- 
tion in the policy process. To serve that pur- 
pose, the volume presents nine papers—three 
on theory relevant to policy making, two on 
research methods and problems, three on spe- 
cific policy problems, and an “overview” chap- 
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ter by co-editor Bauer. The editors did attempt 
to introduce some unity into the volume by 
asking theoretically relevant questions of those 
men writing about specific problem areas and 
‘by having each author revise his paper after 
reading the contributions of others. 

In judging the value of the product, I will 
discuss it in terms of five more specific aims 
that Bauer indicates: (1) to summarize and 
evaluate the main bodies of relevant literature; 
(2) to review methological problems; (3) to 
consider several concrete policy areas; (4) to 
present a theoretical and empirical approach to 
the study of policy-making; and (5) to help 
the policy maker. 

It is with respect to the first aim—sum- 
marizing and evaluating relevant literature— 
that this volume is most useful. The paper by 
economists Richard Zeckhauser and Elmer 
Schaefer is an admirably lucid exposition of 
the rather technical subject matter of norma- 
tive economic theory. They are concerned with 
the question of how the decision-maker can 
decide what is the best policy to choose. In 
considering this question, their essay covers a 
wide range of topics, including social welfare 
functions and criteria, normative decision 
theory, and optimization models. Though sev- 
eral examples are given of cases where decision 
makers have found particular normative models 
useful (selection of weapons systems by the 
U.S. Defense Department, economic planning 
by the Netherlands), the authors stress the 
difficulties of arriving at a “best” or optimal 
solution. 

Descriptive decision theory relevant to the 
functioning of organizations is reviewed by 
Joseph L. Bower, a professor of business ad- 
ministration. In his own words, Bower surveys 
“a great body of literature in a very short 
space,” which means that few theorists are 
described in any depth. Bower evaluates each 
theoretical approach in terms of its usefulness 
for (1) providing a picture of how an organiza- 
tion works, and (2) providing a basis for im- 
proving the performance of organizations. He 
concludes that a theory which meets these 
criteria does not exist—though he sees Cyert 
and March’s model of the firm as a possibly 
useful descriptive model. Bower rebukes most 
behavioral decision theorists for not being 
sufficiently concerned with the actual problems 
that organizations face, and. he calls for a 
problem-centered “synthesis of normative and 
descriptive theory” (p. 143). He does not, 
however, elaborate. much on what such a syn- 
thesis might be like nor how it might be brought 
about. 

Theoretical approaches to the study of public 
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policy formation are reviewed in a surprisingly 
short paper by Enid Schoettle, a political scien- 
tist. Her paper first reviews a number of ap- 
proaches to the study of participants in the 
policy-making process (including study of roles, 
“group theory,” and “elite theory”). Professor 
Schoettle finds these approaches unsatisfactory 
and then presents ber own theoretical state- 
ment of policy-making from the perspective of 
how the polity functions as a system. This 
paper is somewhat disappointing in its failure 
to explore at any length the relationships among 
the various theoretical approaches reviewed. 
However, as a set, the three “theory review” 
papers provide a useful source of reference. 
Moreover, by bringirg a wide variety of ap- 
proaches together in one volume, they may 
stimulate further integrative work. 

The second major task of the book—to 
view methodological problems—is undertaken 
in two papers by one of the editors, Kenneth 
Gergen, a social psychologist. Both of these 
chapters are concerned primarily with the 
study of those individuals—termed “leverage 
points”’—on whom the modification of a social 
system depends. One paper is devoted to the 
problem of identifying those persons important 
to the decision-making process. Particularly 
noteworthy in this paper is a typology which 
Gergen proposes as an aid in identifying in- 
fluential persons; this scheme should prove use- 
ful to many investigators. Gergen'’s second 
paper is concerned with a variety of standard 
methodological problems and techniques (e.g., 
validity, reliability, interviewing methods) 
from the special perspective of studying per- 
sons who are influential in the policy process. 
Gergen’s papers have the merit of trying to 
apply our general knowledge of methodology 
to the study of policy-making, but they do 
not provide an “insicer’s feel” for research 
problems in the area. One may wonder also 
whether the methodology of identifying and in- 
terviewing influentials is broad enough to 
match some of the theoretical perspectives pre- 
sented by the writers in the volume, such as 
Schoettle’s analysis of decisions as the output 
of a political system. 

The third aim of the book is “to present 
several concrete policy areas from the point 
of view developed in the (theoretical and 
methodological) discussions” (p. 5). The essays 
by Lewis Schneider cn mass transportation 
decision-making, by Edward Furash on tech- 
nology transfer from space to nonspace appli- 
cations, and by Theodore Geiger and Roger 
Hansen on foreign aid decisions, all contain 
interesting descriptive material, particularly on 
who has been influential in these areas. But, 
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aside from their use of the term “leverage 
points,” these papers have very little relation 
to the theoretical and methodological papers. 
Even in the task of identifying “leverage 
points,” which was their special charge, the 
authors (with the partial exception of 
Schneider), make little systematic use of Ger- 
gen’s typology for identifying such points. 
Moreover, these three substantive papers pre- 
sent little systematic evidence relevant to most 
of the issues discussed in the general papers 
(e.g., the decision-making processes of indi- 
viduals or the interaction among participants 
in the decision process). Although the sub- 
stantive papers were intended to provide “raw 
material” rather than to test a theory or to 
apply a methodology, one is still impressed 
with the need for a closer association between 
theory and empirical work in this area. 

A fourth purpose of the book indicated by 
Bauer in his introductory essay is “to present 
an approach that we believe is appropriate to 
further empirical research” (p. 25). Although 
Bauer suggests that the major ideas of his 
introductory chapter are elaborated in later 
chapters, the book does not really present a 
single theoretical approach. It encompasses, 
for example, Bower’s emphasis on combining 
normative and descriptive theory, Schoettle’s 
emphasis on the total poltical system, and 
Bauer’s emphasis on bargaining and coalition- 
formation. Bauers own brief theoretical dis- 
cussion, which suggests that bargaining rather 
than decision-making is at the heart of the 
policy process, provides a provocative and 
potenially useful approach, although it needs 
further systematic development. Whether the 
basic research strategy proposed by Bauer and 
Gergen—identifying and studying influential 
persons—will prove adequate for studying 
those processes (e.g., bargaining and coalition- 
formation) which Bauer considers crucial to 
policy-making, remains to be seen. 

Finally, Bauer expresses the hope that the 
volume will be of benefit to the practitioner. 
Both the dust jacket of the book and the fore- 
word by Robert C. Wood encourage this hope. 
The book may conceivably benefit some prac- 
titioners by sharpening their awareness of the 
many variables that may be relevant to policy- 
making. However, as Bauer notes, the admin- 
istrator will find few suggestions to help him 
in making better decisions. In fact, the large 
number of diverse and unsynthesized theoretical 
approaches may prove confusing and frustrating 
to him. It is sobering to recognize that we 
cannot now offer him more. 

l MARTIN PATCHEN 

Purdue University 
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Social Class and Social Policy, by S. M. MILLER 
and FRANK Rressman, New York: Basic 
Books, 1968. 302 pp. $7.95. 


This book is a collection of essays revised 
and integrated into a stimulating treatment of 
social welfare issues. Proposing the concept 
of a “new working class” to cover what is 
commonly known as the poor and the under- 
privileged, the authors steer a middle course 
between a romantic view of the new working 
class as a positive way of life and the con- 
descending image of the poor as lost people. 
They believe that the new working class needs 
and desires to advance out of the state of 
being poor, and that it has much strength and 
many positive features (e.g., stronger ethnic 
traditions, extended cooperative family, less 
competitiveness, equalitarianism, informality, 
humor, less self-blame and parental overpro- 
tection, purer enjoyment, and physical and 
visual styles). These are an important founda- 
tion for advancement. Going one step further, 
the authors regard some of the characteristics 
of the new working class as potentially im- 
portant contributions to society as a whole, 
and think that the new working class can and will 
fulfill an important social function in pushing 
innovation and new social inventions. 

The basic image of the new working class 
held by the authors conditions their main 
strategies for dealing with the poor and the 
underprivileged: educational structures, psy- 
chiatric methods, Community Action Programs, 
and all other institutions and tools of social 
welfare and social policy must no longer reflect 
the values and culture of the middle class, but 
must be redesigned to meet the positive fea- 
tures and real needs of the new working class. 

The main rationale of the strategies proposed 
by the authors is seen in one of their central 
proposals: widespread use of non-professionals 
from the new working class in ‘education, 
mental health, and all forms of social work. 
These persons would work not as assistants to 
the professionals, but in new and unique roles 
of their own: providing liaison between clients 
and community organizations, helping clients 
push their demands on welfare agencies, and 
seeking to change welfare and other organiza- 
tions so as to serve better the needs of the 
new working class. Another main proposal of 
the authors that exemplifies their innovative 
and nonconventional approach is to reduce the 
role of formal educational credentials as thres- 
holds for entrance into many positions and 
to recognize instead the importance of life 
experience. 

In their discussions of these and other pro- 
posals, the authors combine a balanced view 
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of the situation and an explicit recognition of 
the need for radical (but not revolutionary or 
pseudo-revolutionary) change with a capacity 
to invent new ideas. Especially noteworthy is 
the emphasis by the authors on the importance 
of macro-economic and social policies and 
organizational action for advancing the new 
social class, while they also recognize the im- 
portance of micro-action directed at individuals 
and local communities. 

Considering the scarcity of reliable and sig- 
nificant knowledge of contemporary social 
movements and the inadequacy of presently 
available social policy tools, it is natural that 
many will disagree with some of the authors’ 
proposals, or even reject their main ideas. This 
in no way impairs the book’s contribution of 
new concepts and proposals which should sig- 
nificantly enrich professional discourse and 
help in the ongoing search for useful new ap- 
proaches and ideas. 

The weaknesses of the book do not lie in 
its substantive contents, however much one 
may agree or disagree with them. What trou- 
bled me more were the methodological bases 
of the book and its claim to constitute “ap- 
plied social science.” 

The increasing demands for more and better 
utilization of the social sciences in policy- 
making and the hope that they may make a 
significant contribution to the treatment of 
urgent social problems and to the long-range 
shaping of social developments clearly pre- 
suppose far-reaching advances in the concepts 
and methods of applied social science. We need 
much more substantive knowledge, as well as 
more understanding of how to integrate knowl- 
edge into policymaking. We must also develop 
ways of applying knowledge to policy issues 
so that better policy alternatives are generated. 
It is here that I find the book inadequate. 

The book emphasizes an important idea of 
policy-oriented social science: learning from 
experience in the laboratory of the real world 
(e.g., p. 277). It also mentions several times 
the need for evaluation studies of various 
welfare activities (e.g, pp. 165, 174, 177). But 
in most respects it fails to develop a systematic 
approach and does not try to support its recom- 
mendations in any way except to argue for 
them, preach about them (e.g., pp. 18, 19, 102), 
quote supporting passages (eg., p. 56), and 
claim that they are based on experience. 

The authors are clearly familiar with the 
requirements of a preferable policy, as shown 
by their statement that “But if one is to argue 
that any gain is better than no gain, then we 
have no basis for choosing among the alterna- 
tive programs and strategies that are possible. 
Merely to stress that a particular program does 
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yield improvements is insufficient. . . . The 
question is whether the resources are utilized 
in the most effective way at that particular 
moment” (p. 117). But in no case do they try 
to justify their proposals within such a policy 
analysis framework. Instead, we get proposals 
and, in a few inscances, even quantitative 
rulings. (For instance, one physician for every 
700 persons is stipulated as a requirement. 
Why 700 and not 6CO or 800? Or, to take up 
the authors’ own ideas, for each group of 900 
persons, may not one physician supported by 
one non-professional be preferable?) 

Moreover, snap judgments asserting the 
“scandalous underdevelopment of public trans- 
portation” (p. 14), or claiming that “much of 
what we learn about American foreign policy 
is leaked out by dissident persons within the 
State Department” (p. 110), or that “the 
teaching of reading today is ideologically 
rather than scientifically based” (p. 105), do 
not add to the advarcement of applied social 
science. 

Part of the weakness of the book as applied 
social science may be due to the multiple audi- 
ences to which it is oriented and the mixed 
intentions of the authors (see the sudden 
assertion on page 33 that “this ... is inevitably 
a political book”). Fart of the weakness is 
also due to the deep involvement and com- 
mitment of the authors to advancing the new 
working class, which zauses them to oscillate 
between the view thal the main contributions 
of the social sciences are analysis, research, and 
conceptualization (p. 272), and the view that 
the social science should provide an ideology 
for the poor (p. 283). But the main reason for 
the book’s weaknesses as applied social science 
is the virtual non-existence of applied method- 
ologies and the scarcity of useful efforts to 
bring social science knowledge, approaches, and 
methods together with the new policy-oriented 
interdisciplines of systems analysis, policy anal- 
ysis, and decision theo-y. The authors are not 
to blame for this omission, and if their book 
highlights the urgent reed for an applied so- 
cial science method based on a fusion between 
social-scientific and analytical-systems ap- 
proaches, then this constitutes another im- 
portant contribution in addition to the sub- 
stantive richness of this collection of essays. 

YEHEZKEL DROR 

The RAND Corporation 


Anatomy of a Coordinating Council: Impkca- 
tions for Planning, by Bast. J. F. Morr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1968. 255 pp. Paperbound. $2.95, 


By conducting interviews, sitting in on meet- 
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ings, and examining minutes and official sta- 
tistics, the author of this work compiled a rich 
descriptive basis for his own and others’ specu- 
lations about interorganizational analysis. He 
points out that the special theoretical properties 
of the coordinating council (a body concerned 
with interorganizational relations) are the lack 
of a strong, centralized authority and the con- 
sequent capacity to deal with tremendous 
diversity and to maintain pluralistic means or 
goals. The organizations comprising the coun- 
cil had areas of conflict as well as areas of 
mutual interest. However, they generally dealt 
only with issues of mutual interest and hardly 
ever with conflict resolution. Although they had 
no legal authority to impose decisions, they 
developed the norm of unanimity, which meant 
that no controversy would be reported. 

The author’s basic hypothesis is that the 
possible consequences of conflict were so 
enormous that agencies tended to back off 
from all potential conflict situations. He sug- 
gests two alternative solutions that would re- 
tain the flexibility of decentralized authority 
and yet permit conflict resolution in key areas. 
Both procedures assume that only in special 
cases would some outside force (the governor’s 
office) solicit alternatives on the controversy 
and make the decision. Though I think the 
solutions offered are reasonable, I find it difi- 
cult to agree with the basic hypothesis that 
the agencies backed off from a discussion of 
the controversy because of the consequence of 
conflict. To understand why I contest this 
hypothesis, one has only to consider the 
existence of “coordinating” groups set up to 
resolve conflict, such as union-management 
negotiating teams or regulatory agencies. 
Clearly there are times when it is the very 
threat of the dire consequences of competition 
that encourages conflict resolution interactions. 

Mott points out that those organizations 
which participate most in the council have the 
greatest expenditures in the area of health, 
and that the nature of their participation is 
governed by their internal structures. A highly 
cohesive organization with high-status profes- 
sions (public health) participates more vigor- 
ously and with different purposes than does a 
less cohesive high-status organization (educa- 
tion) or a low-status one (welfare). An organi- 
gation committed to self-contained state hos- 
pitals (mental health) has less interest than 
others. He also provides important insights and 
hypotheses on the relationship between organ- 
izational structure, tasks, resources, and inter- 
organizational coordination. For example, an 
attempt to duplicate the coordinating councils 
at regional levels failed. Several reasons for this 
are advanced, as well as the observation that 
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coordination might still take place through 
other devices such as rules. To fully appreciate 
what a permanent coordinating council can and 
can not do, the reader should keep in mind 
other ways of coordinating organizations, in- 
cluding rules, ad koc inter-staff meetings, un- 
official personal contacts, etc. This broader 
frame of reference will help him to elaborate 
the theory of interorganizational relations, 
The author covers many other important 
areas which space prevents me from discussing. 
This book is an exceedingly rich source of 
data and speculations. It is best appreciated if 
read with diverse types of coordinating groups 
in mind. I would highly recommend it to 
those interested in interorganizational analysis 
as well as those interested in health councils. 
EUGENE LITWAK 
University of Michigan 


Political Order in Changing Societies, by 
SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968. 488 pp. 
$12.50. 


The argument of this book depends largely 
on a perceptive distinction between two closely 
related concepts. Huntington uses the term 
“political modernization” mainly with reference 
to the spread of political participation, “Politi- 
cal development” is used to mean the creation 
of institutions that regulate the rate of modern- 
ization in all spheres of life and render it 
orderly. Logically, Huntington demonstrates 
that the underdevelopment of a society’s politi- 
cal institutions will result in the waste of its 
modernizing potential. On the other hand, more 
regulation than the rate of modernization re- 
quires is merely repressive and may be intoler- 
able. 

At bottom, Huntington’s test of a good order 
is its efficiency, as measured by its stability 
and its success in facilitating the achievement 
of social improvements. He appears to value 
political stability both as an end in itself and 
as a condition for the consolidation and exten- 
sion of public benefits. But his primary con- 
cern for political stability does not lead him 
to oppose all revolutionary changes. On the 
contrary, when social ferment is intense and 
turbulent, equally extreme political changes 
may be required to accommodate and regulate 
the demands of assertive groups. In such cases, 
Huntington appears to favor revolutionary 
change, since the successful revolution brings 
order and stability in its wake. 

A revolution fulfilled is a triumph for the 
apostles of authority. Strong leaders of, the 
Puritan or Bolshevik vintage prevail. Other- 
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wise, Huntington warns, disruptive social forces 
may weaken or wreck existing political insti- 
tutions without replacing them. Huntington’s 
expressive term for the unrecovered loss of 
political capability is “political decay.” In his 
view, it is the commonplace result of rapid and 
inadequately regulated modernization. 

With Huntington, we may abhor sterile vio- 
lence. Need we, however, accept his explanation 
of violence in terms of modernization and the 
premature “escalation of expectations’? The 
very complexity of Huntington’s analysis may 
have blurred a crucial distinction between 
different types of class action. Violence is the 
typical resort of declining rather than rising 
classes. It is also more likely to occur as the 
result of political repression rather than politi- 
cal decay. A rising class that encounters reprès- 
sion may attempt to overcome it by using 
violence against violence. Furthermore, the 
causes of decline and repression may be attribu- 
table, at least in part, to international rela- 
tionships that are not examined in this book. 

In any case, it would be a mistake to un- 
derestimate the political significance of social 
insecurity resulting from the collapse of accus- 
tomed expectations in the industrially under- 
developed societies. For example, I would ex- 
plain the tragedy of Nigeria mainly in terms 
of the insecurity of declining class elements 
and the repression of rising class elements 
rather than political decay or modernization 
run riot. In general, I disagree with Hunting- 
ton’s opinion that “the more man wages war 
against ‘his ancient enemies: poverty, disease, 
ignorance,’ the more he wages war against 
himself.” 

Much of this work is devoted to the efficacy 
of reform in societies with low levels of politi- 
cal institutionalization. Reform is said to be 
the catalyst of revolution when it is directed 
at the urban intelligentsia, which cannot be 
appeased since its goals are utopian. On the 
other hand, reforms aimed at the peasantry 
usually substitute for revolution. Since suc- 
cessful revolutionary action in a modernizing 
country requires joint action by the urban 
intelligentsia and the peasantry, the timely 
introduction of agrarian and land reform is 
deemed likely to prevent revolution. Effec- 
tively managed political parties, which regu- 
late the poltical actions of the rural masses, 
are especially recommended. 

Persuasive cases are also made for the merits 
of both “modernizing monarchs” and soldier- 
statesmen like Ayub Khan. The latter type is 
shown to perform most effectively in societies 
“where social forces are not fully articulated.” 
What does it mean to say that a social force 
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is not “fully articulated”? I understand what is 
normally meant by the articulation of interests, 
but would hesitate to mix that vocabulary 
with the language of social forces. Some blends 
are not smooth. 

Arresting problems of conception also arise 
in the chapter on revolution, in which this term 
is used to designate only the great or social 
revolutions. What is more, progressive revolu- 
tions are included but reactionary revolutions 
are not. Lenin’s socielist coup d'etat is included, 
although coups in general are excluded. 

While the discussion is lucid and effectively 
documented, it may suffer from a lack of ade- 
quate differentiation between types of revolu- 
tion. Patterns of “Eastern” and “Westem” 
revolution are distinguished, mainly in terms 
of the prolonged phase of “dual power” in the 
“Eastern” revolutions, which include most 
cases of colonial war. Revolution is held un- 
likely to occur in political systems, like the 
American and Russian, which can “expand” 
their power and “broaden participation.” Hunt- 
ington does not perceive the possibility of a 
growing revolutionary potential in any of the 
major industrial societies of today. He may be 
right, but more discriminating categories of 
analysis might suggest other conclusions. 

In Huntington’s view, men are governed 
better in the advanced industrial countries 
than elsewhere. By what criteria? Those of 
order and stability. Furthermore, he alleges, 
this “political gap” between the rich and poor 
countries is widening, just like the better 
known “economic gap.” 

By the conventional standards of political 
science, this argument may carry conviction. 
But the conventional standards do not accom- 
modate values that are importent to many of 
our most creative intellects, some of whom 
appear to believe that ours is a “dying culture.” 
Who can prove them wrong? 

Huntington’s analogy between the measur- 
able economic gap and his so-called “political 
gap” seems dubious, It appears to incorporate 
a confusion of fact and value, and consequently 
lacks philosophical clarity. To put this plainly, 
there is no way to hold that one society is 
better governed or more developed than an- 
other except as a matter of value or an act 
of faith. Those who are overwhelmed by the 
difference between New York’s Fifth Avenue 
and the main street of a small town may not 
comprehend my thought. It is naive to ques- 
tion Huntington’s belief that the industrial 
societies of the world are less chaotic than 
others? Is Huntington’s standard for measur- 
ing chaos better than Erich Fromm’s? Are the 
industrial societies really less chaotic than 
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others by Huntingtons own standard of 
measurement? 

Like other “realistic” writers on this sub- 
ject, Huntington does not expect democracy 
to develop in one-party states which seek to 
centralize power. His realism also tends to 
exclude the vision of effective modernization 
under the auspices of political institutions that 
are designed for the dispersion of power. The 
primacy of order in his thought implies an 
exceptional solicitude for authority and the 
managerial approach to political development. 

RICHARD L, SKLAR 

State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Internationa} Communication and the New 
Diplomacy, edited by ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 
1968. 206 pp. $6.95. 

This book is based on a series of 10 lectures 
given in 1965-1966 as the “first major effort 
at public service” of the Edward R. Murrow 
Center for Public Diplomacy, a new wnit of 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts University. In the introductory first 
chapter, Robert Finley Delaney, speaking for 
the new Center, points out that “there have 
. . . been at work for the better part of this 
century three streams of human endeavor 
which are beginning to come together.” These 
are professional diplomacy, modern mass 
communications, and social science research. 
“This book,’ he says, “represents a pioneer 
effort to examine this relatively new phenom- 
enon, the interaction of [modern, global, 
mass| communications and the new [so-called 
“public”| diplomacy, in the light of the find- 
ings of behavioral science. Specialists in many 
fields . . . discuss what their respective disci- 
plines can bring to the study of interpersonal 
and intergroup relations across national bound- 
aries—and what the diplomat and the policy- 
maker can learn from their findings” (pp. 5—6). 

The dust jacket gives a different and less 
ambitious statement of purpose: “To break 
down the barriers between social scientists and 
the actual practitioners of diplomacy is the 
central and unifying purpose of this collection 
of essays.” 

The ten authors, their topics, and their fields 
of specialization (mentioned here only if the 
field is not obvious from the topic) are as 
follows: Charles Frankel, Educational and Cul- 
tural Relations (philosophy); Bryant Wedge, 
Communication Analysis and Comprehensive 
Diplomacy; Lloyd A. Free, Public Opinion Re- 
search; Karl Deutsch, Problem Solving: The 
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Behavioral Approach (political science); Mar- 
garet Mead, The Importance of National Cul- 
tures (anthropology); Lewis Coser, The Role 
of Groups: Contributions of Sociology; Daniel 
Lerner, Psychology and Psychological Opera- 
tions (sociological social psychology); Harry 
Maynard, The Language of International Com- 
munication: Semantics and Linguistics; Robert | 
Manning, International News Media (journal- 
ism); and Howland H. Sargeant, Communica- 
tions to Open and Closed Societies. John 
Scott’s essay, The Convergence of Social Sys- 
tems (U.S. and U.S.S.R.), concludes the vol- 
ume. Most of the chapters range between 10 
and 20 pages. 

The first six writers have academic and re- 
search institute affiliations, while the remaining 
four are men with other connections: Maynard, 
General Semantics Foundation and Time-Life 
International; Manning, Editor, The Atlantic 
Monthly; Sergeant, Radio Liberty Committee, 
private sponsor of broadcasts to U.S.S.R.; and 
Scott, Time magazine. 

This is a worthy undertaking which I think 
comes off well. The importance of international 
relations in our time is undeniable, and the need 
for policy makers to have adequate knowledge 
of the kind that concerns social scientists is 
also obvious. The contributing authors should 
certainly know what they are writing about, 
and I think they do. 

The most valuable contributions in my opin- 
ion were those in which the writer, drawing 
on knowledge based on personal experience, 
presented the relevant facts and gave his ideas 
about how social science could help to inform 
diplomacy and make “it a more efficacious force 
for good” (p. 6). Two papers were outstanding 
in these respects: the one by Frankel, who 
served as an Assistant Secretary of State for 
Education and Cultural Affairs, and the one by 
Free, Director of the Institute for International 
Social Research, the latter, well documented 
paper gives much food for thought—not only 
about the disturbing phenomenon of “Foreign 
Office Myopia,” but also about the entire field 
of public opinion research, its relevance to 
recent American international relations, and its 
potential contribution to the new diplomacy. 

Some minor shortcomings of the book, judged 
as an academic resource, may be mentioned. 
First, in view of the Project Camelot fiasco and 
the disclosures of C.I.A. penetration of the 
academic world, a brief paragraph on the train- 
ing and professional careers of each of the writ- 
ers is needed. In this complex and tricky field, 
identification by organizational affiliation alone 
seems insufficient. Second, the absence of an 
index is inconvenient, Third, the fact that only 
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half the chapters supply full information on 
relevant literature is disappointing. Another ex- 
ample of inadequate documentation is found in 
Coser’s surprisingly limited references to so- 
ciological work. Finally, Manning is unfortu- 
nately in error when he attributes the chauvin- 
istic slogan, “Our country, right or wrong,” 
to Carl Schurz, who, in a paper read in Chicago, 
Oct. 17, 1899, called it “that deceptive cry of 
mock patriotism,” and then went on to phrase 
his own watchword for true patriotism: “Our 
country—-when right to be kept right; when 
wrong to be put right.” 
EDGAR A, SCHULER 
Michigan State University 


China in Crisis, Volume I, by Prnc-1tr Ho and 
Tang Tsou, Chicago, Il.: University of CŁi- 
cago Press, 1968. Books One and Two, 803 
pp. $20.00. 


This volume derives from a conference of 
many of the most eminent scholars of con- 
temporary and traditional China, held at tbe 
University of Chicago in February 1967. Since 
the subject was ostensibly the Cultural Revo- 
lution, which was just picking up steam et 
that time, one might suspect that by now these 
essays would be out of date. This is far from 
the case, however, since most of them attempt 
to comprehend contemporary events in an his- 
torical framework. In so doing, the authors 
have presented the best collection of interpreta- 
tive studies of the Chinese Communist move- 
ment in the literature. 

The first set of essays, comprising about one 
third of the volume, were written by historians. 
They seek to relate broad trends in the de- 
velopment of Chinese society to contemporary 
events. While these essays are sometimes less 
than convincing in linking developments ir 
traditional China with the Communist move- 
ment, anyone interested in becoming familiar 
with recent interpretations of Chinese history 
will find Book One of this volume valuable. 

The remaining essays deal directly with the 
Cultural Revolution—its origins, development, 
and future. The authors concur that there have 
been genuine disagreements within the leader- 
ship of the CCP as to the direction the revolu- 
tion should take, and that these disagreements 
have become enmeshed in a power struggle cen- 
tered in Mao Tse Tung’s attempt to reassert 
his authority following his eclipse after the 
Great Leap Forward. They agree that Mao has 
used the Red Guards as a weapon to deal with 
those in control of the Party and that he has 
not feared to risk weakening the Party in the 
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process, Thus, as Professor Lewis argues, Mao 
sees his own centrality in the Communist move- 
ment and his commitment to the ideals of a 
participatory, voluntaristic, and egalitarian so- 
ciety as more important than the Party, which 
he regards as an instrument for the attain- 
ment of these goals. Moreover, as is docu- 
mented in several essays, the Party was func- 
tioning in a relatively elitist and bureaucratic 
fashion by the mid 1960’s—an operational pat- 
tern inconsistent with Mao’s ideals. 

The contributors tend to regard Mao as a 
dedicated revolutionary who is nevertheless out 
of touch with the reality of contemporary 
China. They see him as pursuing policies likely 
to hinder China’s modernization. This is the 
conclusion Professor Johnson reaches in his 
comparative analysis of the application of Mao’s 
administrative ideology in the Yenan period 
and in the 1960’s, (This ideology, sloganized as 
the “Mass Line,” involves mobilization of the 
masses around ends that satisiy the needs of 
both the regime and the masses. on the assump- 
tion that the masses will respond to such ends 
with a minimum of coercion or centralized con- 
trol.) Thus Professor Johnson notes how much 
more effectively the CCP satisfied the real 
needs of the peasants in the Yenan period than 
in the 1960’s. Professor Tsou, among others, 
sees Mao’s emphasis on putting “Politics in 
Command” as conflicting with the needs for ex- 
pert and professional direction of China’s eco- 
nomic growth. 

This viewpoint does not go unchallenged, 
however, and in one of the most thoughtful 
pieces in the volume, Professor Oxenburg argues 
that Mao may not be so misguided after all. 
For example, Oxenburg asks what can be done 
with the eight to ten million acditional people 
who are coming into the job market every year, 
when the modernized sector of the economy can 
absorb only a small fraction of them? Though 
ne does not raise the issue, it might also be 
asked whether, in a society where the scope of 
differential remunerative rewards (over and 
above survival rations) is so limited, it does 
not make sense to increase the use of normative 
controls (such as appeals to collectivist values, 
or to Mao’s charismatic qualities}? This is what 
Mao has sought to do in his drive to put “Poli- 
tics in Command.” 

In fact, more attention mignt have been 
given to the relationship between the Cultural 
Revolution and the problems faced by the 
Chinese leadership in directing the rapid mod- 
ermization of their country. This might have 
helped to extricate us somewhat from the murk- 
iness of explanations based on personality or 
ideological differences within the leadership. In 
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a short but stimulating note along these lines, 
Professor Tang suggests that the Great Leap 
Forward can be understood better in terms of 
the economic dilemma the leadership confronted 
at the time than in terms of such variables as 
changes in power distribution within the leader- 
ship. He argues that agricultural growth was lag- 
ging by 1957, and that there was limited scope 
for further improvements in such “once and for 
all” techniques as land expansion, Thus he sug- 
gests that a “Great Leap” involving the inte- 
gration of rural industry and agriculture 
represented a rational and attractive policy 
alternative, 
R. J. BIRRELL 
Indiana University 


The Triumph of the Middle Classes: A Polttical 
and Social History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by CHARLES Morazé, Trans- 
lated by GEORGE WEIDENFELD. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1968. 577 pp. 
Paperbound. $2.45. 


This book was first published in 1957 under 
the title Les bourgeois conquérants, and has en- 
joyed respect and popularity in France. Now 
it has been translated into English and launched 
in the Anglo-American academic world. AH read- 
ers will be impressed with Morazé’s verve, orig- 
inality, and erudition. Many will find him bril- 
liant. Those who read him critically will be 
dissatisfied. ; 

Morazé undertakes to explain how from 1780 
to 1900 the European bourgeoisie came to 
dominate the world. He does this historically. 
Beginning with a hundred-page sketch of the 
world in the 1780's, he describes the revolutions 
of 1780-1840, the industrialization of Europe, 
and the European penetration and subjugation 
of the non-European world. The book is written 
on a vast scale. It is, in effect, a world history 
of the nineteenth century, written from a par- 
ticular point of view. It not only traces the 
development of Europe and North America, but 
also shows how the explosive energies of the 
European economy altered the traditional 
structures of Asia, Latin America, and Africa; 
what happened to the people of those con- 
tinents; and how they reacted to the impact 
of Eureopean power. 

To write a book of this scope today is hard, 
but if one obtains help from specialists who 
know the literature and state of knowledge of 
the many fields on which one has to write it is 
not impossible. Morazé has made too little use 
of such help. Some of the literature he employs 
is of dubious quality and leads him to make 
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statements that are obsolete or highly eccentric, 
particularly in the field, for example, of Ameri- 
can history. His account of the French Revolu- 
tionary period in Europe ignores the literature 
in favor of what seem to be original conceptions, 
and presents the Revolution in France essen- 
tially as a crisis engendered by a failure of 
monetary theory and technique—a view which, 
with the best will in the world, a specialist 
finds impossible to support. He obviously mis- 
understands the whole budgetary and economic 
crisis out of which the Revolution arose, and 
seems not to realize that the French monetary 
system in 1789 was bimetallic. His two para- 
graphs on the Napoleonic takeover in 1799 
would not have been written by anyone who 
had read seriously an authoritative biography of 
Bonaparte; to anyone who has, they seem ab- 
surd. One could, in fact, compile a long cata- 
logue of the errors, misrepresentations, and mis- 
interpretations in Morazé’s pages, adding to 
them other defects resulting from mistransla- 
tion and bad editing. The cumulative effect of 
all these blemishes is depressing. 

The model of historical change that Morazé 
uses is Marxist. Because he follows without 
question the Marxist concepts of class struc- 
ture, he makes no effort to define social classes 
in any rigorous and comprehensive way or to 
come to terms with the disturbing questions 
about class structure raised during the last 
twenty years. In fact, if his language were made 
precise it would probably become inapplicable 
to many of the events and developments he 
describes. His highly original efforts to relate 
political and intellectual phenomena to a socio- 
economic base lead to deplorable distortions. 
To explain romanticism, for example, as a new 
consciousness of time (presumably a bourgeois 
value) is to reconstruct the whole movement 
on only one of its characteristics and leave it 
in a lopsided and incomplete representation. To 
explain nationalism as a product of railway 
building fails because nationalism existed be- 
fore railways. In interpreting the Italian and 
German unification movements, Morazé ex- 
cludes the traditional non-economic enthusiasms 
and clashes of political groups and goals to focus 
on economic data, most of which are of little 
value in accounting for what happened. “It was 
an arrogant capitalism,” we read, “that estab- 
lished Napoleon IIT and Bismarck in power” 
(p. ix). When one considers the many conserva- 
tive forces—of which capitalism was only one— 
that carried through the reaction of 1848-52 in 
France and the complex political motives that 
brought Bismarck to the Prussian chancellor- 
ship, it seems clear that the conceptual machin- 
ery that produces a statement so bad as this is 
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inadequate to Morazé’s task and that the effort 
to make do with it has produced an intellectual 
debacle. 

To sum it all up, this book is not recom- 
mended. Although broadly conceived, sugges- 
tive, and written with excellent style, it is rid- 
died with factual and interpretive faults far 
too numerous to inventory in so brief a review. 
This is a pity. We need the book that Morazé 
set out to write, and when it is written it wiil 
have to be written by someone with his un- 
doubted talents. On the other hand, it must also 
be written with the accuracy, care, and con- 
tinuous ‘critical appraisal that so important a 
task requires. 

GEORGE V. TAYLOR 

The University of North Carolina 


European Society in Upheaval: Social History 
Since 1800, by PETER N. STEARNS. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1967. 425 pp. 
Clothbound, , $7.95. Paperbound, $3.50. 


To review this book is to march unwarned 
into a series of puzzles: 

First, how shall we describe the genre in 
which the author is working? I have rechecked 
sections of the volume at least a half-dozen 
times in the hope of discovering what led 
Professor Stearns or his publishers to suppose 
he was digging in a new vein. It pains me to 
report that my search was in vain; as of this 
moment, at least, the initial question admits 
no definite answer. In the restricted senses of 
the following terms, the mode of analysis is 
neither clearly societal, nor sociocultural, nor 
sociological, nor sociological-historical, nor so- 
clal-political, nor even social-economic. It is 
true that the work makes no claim to being 
an example of any of these modes. But how can 
a survey with so ambitious a title manage upon 
examination to miss out at so many relevant 
points? 

Second, is this book an instance of pure so- 
cial history, as proclaimed in the subtitle? 
Here, also, my answer would have to be “No.” 
Stearns’ work bears little relation to the ways 
in which the various specialized fields of Euro- 
pean social history have been worked by mod- 
ern scholars. One looks in vain for echoes of the 
influence of such older craftsmen as Tocque- 
ville, Fustel de Coulanges, Samuel Dill, Achille 
Luchaire, Ferdinand Lot, Georges Espinas, 
Marc Bloch. Nor do we find marks of more 
recent mentors such as R. Bendix, W. H. Bru- 
ford, A. Gerschenkron, O. Hintze, E. Kohn- 
Bramstedt, D. Landes, G. Lefebvre, Charles 
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Morazé, G. T. Robinson, G. Rudé, E. M. 
Thompson. I forbear to extend this list. 

Our sense of puzzlement is strongly height- 
ened by the fact that none of the following 
names appears in the Index: R. Aron, R. Ben- 
dix, A. Comte, E. Durkheim, F. Engels, L. 
Feuerbach, M. Hess, J. M. Keynes, S. Kierke- 
gaard, F. de Lammenais, H. Lasswell, V. I. 
Lenin, F. Le Play, R. Luxemburg, H. S$. Maine, 
Karl Marx, T. Masaryk, R. K. Merton, R. 
Michels, J. S. Mill, S$. Netchaev, F. W. Note- 
stein, W. F. Ogburn, T. Parsons, W. Rathenau, 
W. W. Rostow, W. Sombart, F. W. Taylor, F. 
Toennies, Max Weber. (Once again, I resist 
the temptation to extend the list.) 

The third and hardest puzzle underlies the 
other two: How can one explain the contrast 
between the author’s performance here and the 
great promise of his previous efforts? Stearns’ 
earlier book, Priest and Revolutionary: Lam- 
menais and the Dilemma of French Catholics, 
was an eminently readable and learned work, 
in which he gave promise of one day becoming 
an exceptionally skilled craftsman in an area 
rarely examined by American researchers. 
European Society in Upheaval regrettably re- 
vises the balance. Random assortments of syn- 
thetic “facts” are here dispensed as new social 
history. 

My guess would be that the lapse occurred 
because of the tenderness of the autbor’s heart. 
His heart—evidently on the side of the angels 
——prompted him to succumb too soon in his 
promising career to the siren songs of enthu- 
siastic publishers and expectant publics. How 
well are any of us able these days to maintain 
the necessary productive tensions between ap- 
peals to our hearts and the claims of our minds? 

BENJAMIN NELSON 

New Schoo! for Social Research 


Making Democracy Work: A Study of Neigh- 
borhood Organisation, edited by ARTHUR 
Hitiman. New York: National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 1968. 
114 pp. Paperbound. $2.50. 


Neighborhood Organization for Community Ac- 
tion, edited by Jonn B. TURNER. New York: 
National Association of Social Workers, 1968. 
220 pp. Paperbound. $2.50. 


The recent stirrings of citizen action at the 
grass roots—through such organizations as OEO, 
the Peace Corps, and the civil rights-black na- 
tionalist movement——have reawakened a long- 
standing interest in neighborhood community 
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organization within the field of social work. 
Two recent books are a product of this re- 
awakening. Making Democracy Work comes 
out of the settlement house field and is built 
around a survey of contemporary patterns of 
neighborhood work through settlements across 
the country. It was funded by OEO and con- 
ducted by Arthur Hillman, director of the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements Training Cen- 
ter. Neighborhood Organization is an outgrowth 
of a project undertaken by a professional so- 
ciety, The National Association of Social Work- 
ers, and has as its aim the formulation of 
theory and guidelines to aid practitioners of 
grass roots community organization. This effort 
was supported financially by the Office of Ju- 
venile Delmquency and Youth Development. 
Both works are addressed directly to practi- 
tioners rather than social scientists, but they 
contain a number of insights and potential 
hypotheses for the latter in a subject area that 
is rather muddy and underdeveloped intellec- 
tually, The two volumes have a common focus 
of attention but are different in method, tone, 
and content. 

Making Democracy Work is ostensibly based 
on a survey of settlement house involvement 
in neighborhood organizational activity. Un- 
fortunately, the methodology employed in the 
survey is expressed in such a vague and con- 
fusing way that the reader is left uncertain 
concerning what was studied and by what 
means. The conclusions offered are a rather un- 
differentiated composite of survey findings, 
value positions, and reviews relevant literature. 
The actual subject areas covered include the 
following: backgrounds of neighborhood organ- 
ization (effect of neighborhood characteristics 
on community organization); elements of 
neighborhood organization (goals, structures, 
strategies, participation, agency relations); role 
of staff (conflicts, role of the non-professional) ; 
and ways of assessing results (long and short- 
term, levels of analysis of effectiveness). 

In general this is a rather lightweight and 
disappointing volume that is neither method- 
.ologically rigorous nor conceptually powerful. 
It offers little that is factually new or fresh in 
interpretation. Its major service is to provide 
a measure of up-to-date information on settle- 
ment house activities in neighborhood work and 
to explain the settlement-field approach to this 
endeavor. However, a close reading does un- 
cover a number of hypotheses about neighbor- 
hood work that merit further exploration. For 
example, in a discussion of structural factors 
the suggestion is made that groups geared to 
promoting social action develop more elaborate 
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and permanent structures than do those con- 
cerned with providing better services, mainly 
because they are obliged to deal with questions 
of representativeness and legitimacy. Elsewhere 
it is implied that groups using mixed strategies 
are likely to be more successful than those that 
confine themselves to a single strategic ap- 
proach. Or again, in a discussion of participa- 
tion by lower-class populations, the view is 
taken that organizing people around single im- 
mediate issues such as tenant problems may 
lead to more active participation than attempt- 
ing to use local residence or territoriality as the 
common bond. Most of these assertions need 
further qualification and specification, but they 
do reflect some degree of initial thinking 
through on several issues. 

Neighborhood Organization is essentially a 
series of five papers on various aspects of local 
community organization, prepared by selected 
experts on the topics. These papers are by and 
large of high professional calibre and demon- 
strate considerable analytical depth and perspec- 
tive. My favorites include one by Lee Rain- 
water on the implications of lower-class life 
style for organizing the poor, and another by 
Charles Grosser on factors influencing the role 
of the local staff organizer. Rainwater’s piece 
grows out of his extensive research on lower- 
class life style, while Grosser’s is based on close 
observation of the staff experience in Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth. Another excellent piece by the 
staff responsible for the volume explores the 
relationship of different types of neighborhood 
action goals to various broad strategic means. 

In addition to the five papers, there is an 
analysis of citizen self-help organizations based 
on eight workshops attended by staff and par- 
ticipants who. had been active in neighborhood 
organization. There is also an epilogue and 
two representative case studies. One of the 
exciting features of the book is a lively and 
informed discussion of each of the papers at 
a conference of highly qualified organizers, so- 
cial scientists, and teachers of community or- 
ganization. The interplay of the multiple per- 
spectives represented enhances the value of the 
papers. The question of potential payoff, or the 
relevancy of citizens’ organizations, comes up 
for recurrent concerned discussion. 

A research component was incorporated in 
both of the ventures underlying these two books. 
This concern led to a considerable amount of 
collective behavior—workshops, conferences, 
meetings, field visits, etc.—but neither volume 
produced quantitative data of any substance. 
Perhaps it would be beneficial for social work 
to curb the tendency toward collective intel- 
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lectual production that is its professional style 
of work. If each project, instead of setting up 
series of meetings, had engaged a top-notch so- 
cial researcher to work alone, some important 
empirical data might have been produced. 
Taken together with the documents comprising 
these books, we would then have a sounder base 
on which to build strategies of neighborhood or- 
ganization. f 
Jack ROTHMAN 
The University of Michigan 


Community Conflict in School District Reor- 
ganization: A Cross-Cultural Study, by 
Curisten T. Jonassen. Oslo, Norway: Uni- 
versitetsforlaget, 1968. 132 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.25. 

The term “community conflict” in the title 
of this work is misleading, insofar as it refers 
to conflict within a community. More precisely 
stated, this is a study of conflict between a 
small rural community and the forces of social 
change. 

Using data gathered by interview schedule, 
questionnaire, participant observation, historical 
records, and documents, the author performs 
an “event analysis” in which he identifies eco- 
logical, situational, cultural, structural, and so- 
cial psychological factors in the community 
related to the commumity’s resistance to a 
school consolidation movement seeking to re- 
move the local school from the community. 

The findings demonstrate the importance of 
all these factors for understanding the nature 
of social conflict. Thus, for example, the his- 
torical continuity of the community helps ex- 
plain its cohesion, as well as its members’ 
strong sense of community identity; a cultural 
tradition of “anti-urbanism” in rural Norway 
contributes to resistance to centralized authority 
associated with urban centers; psychological 
' feelings of alienation from modern life, con- 
comitant with a strong rural ideology and 
orientation, strengthen the resolve of the com- 
munity to resist; a highly cohesive folk type 
of social structure contributes to a high degree 
of community consensus regarding the issue of 
relocating the school. 

The shortcomings of this work are readily 
apparent. The author’s treatment of the litera- 
ture seems rather superficial. A great deal of 
relevant work on social change and the prob- 
lems of modern mass society has either not 
been considered, or has been dismissed in 
advance. Also, little thought has been given to 
possible alternative interpretations of the data 
that may be as feasible as those advanced by 
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the author. Further, in the author’s attempt 
to explore so many variables simultaneously, 
there is little attempt to assess either their rela- 
tive significance in contributing to the conflict 
or the nature of their interrelationship. 

Yet in spite of such limitations, this work 
does make a significant contribution as a study 
of social conflict brought about by the “scien- 
tific and technical rationalization” (to use Aron’s 
terms) of one part of Norwegian life. Although 
the author spends relatively little time consid- 
ering cross-cultural comparisons, it is evident 
that the resistance to the rationalization of rural 
Norway is not unlike resistance to similar pres- 
sures exerted on rural communities in other 
parts of the world. Studies such as this one 
do provide cross-cultural insight into the general 
process of rural resistance to change. 

In sum, Professor Jonassen’s work performs 
a useful service in presenting “hard data” on 
social conflict generated by a particular type of 
change. It is unfortunate that he was not able 
to integrate it systemmaticaily with other re- 
search and theory on the subject. 

BENJAMIN J. HODGKINS 

Florida State Untversity 


Communication in India: Experiments in Intro- 
ducing Change, by Josers E. Kivun, Pero- 
DIPTO Roy, FREDERICK C. FLIEGEL and LALIT 
K. Sen. Hyderabad, India: National Institute 
of Community Development, 1958. 56 pp. 
Rs. 4.00, 


Soctological Aspects of Community Develop- 
ment, by M. V. Moortuy. Waltair, India: 
Andhra University Press, 1966. 163 pp. Rs. 
6.00. 


Agricultural Innovation Among Indian Farmers, 
by Propreto Roy, FREDERICK C. FLIEGEL, 
Josera E. KiıvLıN and Larr K. Sen. Hy- 
derabad, India: National Institute of Com- 
munity Development, 1968. 112 pp. Rs. 10.00. 


Communication in India gives the results of 
an experiment carried out in north India on 
the question of the relative effectiveness of 
radio-listening versus literacy classes in bringing 
about changes in agricultural innovation, health, 
and family planning practices. A benchmark 
survey was made in six villages in 1964, and 
the experiment was continued up to 1967. The 
number of persons involved were 78 in two 
radio-listening villages, 112 in two literacy vil- 
lages, and 86 in two control villages. The results 
showed that participation in a radio farm forum 
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was more effective in bringing about change 
than was attendance in literacy classes, and 
both techniques were superior to the control 
villages. 

Radio farm forum as a communication device 
involves not only radio listening but also a good 
deal of discussion, which should really be con- 
sidered as extension teaching. The procedure of 
attending literacy classes, meanwhile, involves 
teaching non-literates to read and write, and 
literates to read material about agriculture, 
health, and family planning practices. The two 
independent variables are thus not exclusively 
radio listening and acquiring literacy. Both are 
mixed with a good deal of extension teaching. 
Therefore the conclusion that radio listening is 
superior to attending literacy classes is not fully 
justified. Literacy takes a long time to be 
effective, and it is doubtful whether these two 
variables are comparable over such a short 
period. 


Soctological Aspects of Community Develop- 
ment contains 11 papers, six of which are essays 
describing Indian rural society and the changes 
that are taking place in it. The empirical studies 
deal with leadership, voting behavior, changes 
in occupational patterns, and social factors in 
public health and sanitation practices. 

The essays are general descriptions of village 
life, together with prescriptions for improve- 
ment. On the whole, the present rural problem 
has not been treated in a rational and scientific 
manner. On the contrary, there is an element 
of romanticism that hinders objective analysis. 
This leads to such inaccurate statements as the 
following: “Co-operation forms the basis of the 
associated life of the rural community: co- 
operation in means of production of agricul- 
tural commodities, holding of land in common, 
distribution of necessities of life according to 
one’s need, a joint responsibility for all mem- 
bers and social security” (p. 23). “Modern 
science and technology are the cause of the 
disruption of our life in all its aspects—educa- 
tional, political, economic, social, religious, cul- 
tural; and our salvation lies in making more 
use of them in overcoming their lethal effects” 
(p. 31). Another author recommends the estab- 
lishment of a National Institute of Sociology 
to teach not the sociology “of the sick civiliza- 
tion of the West,” but rather “Indian sociology, 
which is a grand synthesis of environmental, 
psychological, mathematical, ethnological fac- 
tors, ethical, aesthetical and spiritual values of 
life” (p. 42). 

The empirical studies give actual data and 
as a consequence are more useful, but more 
rigorous methods of research would enhance 
their value. 
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India at the present time is on the threshold 
of modernizing her agriculture. It is therefore 
appropriate that a full-scale study should be 
made on the diffusion and adoption of new farm 
practices to discover the social and cultural 
factors that may accelerate or hinder agricul- 
tural development. 

The Agency for International Development, 
in collaboration with the Michigan State Uni- 
versity, initiated an international study of the 
diffusion of innovation in rural societies, The 
countries selected were Brazil, Nigeria, and 
India, three of the major developing nations of 
the world. In India the project was operated 
by the National Institute of Community Devel- 
opment. Agricultural Innovation Among Indian 
Farmers gives the results of this study. The ob- 
jective was to determine what factors affect 
innovation among individual farmers within 
community settings. The sample included 680 
farmers from eight villages located in widely 
separated states of Andhra, Maharastra, and 
West Bengal. Data were collected by field in- 
terviews, and only those who had at least 2.5 
acres of land were selected. 


It was found that the larger and wealthier 
farmers had adopted more new practices than 
those with small farms and limited resources. 
Contrary to expectation, fragmentation of hold- 
ings, commercialization, specialization, and labor 
efficiency do not appear to be strongly related 
to adoption. The upper caste Hindus with some 
formal education are likely to be the most 
receptive to modern practices, but age, family 
size, family structure, and off-farm employment 
are not associated with adoption. 


As one might expect, those farmers who men- 
tion mass media such as radio or newspapers 
as their source of information adopt more in- 
novations than those who receive information 
from interpersonal sources such as friends, 
neighbors, or relatives. Again, those who have 
extra-village contacts and hold office in some 
organization tend to adopt more often such 
social-psychological factors as a credit orienta- 
tion, secular orientation, urban pull, political 
knowledge, and deferred gratification did cor- 
relate with innovation, while such attitudes as 
a planning orientation, self-reliance, income as- 
piration, educational aspiration for children, 
and empathy are unrelated to innovation when 
level of living is controlled. 

To a considerable extent these data do support 
the initial hypothesis that “the greater the in- 
tegration of the farmer into the larger society— 


_in economic, social, and psychological terms— 


the greater will be his acceptance of that modern 
technology” (p. 6). 
The most striking finding in the entire study, 
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however, is the lack of a relationship between 
innovation and farm efficiency. In the developed 
countries of the West, one almost takes it for 
granted that a farmer accepts an innovation to 
increase his efficiency. Rogers in the United 
States and Benvenuti in the Netherlands found 
efficiency related to adoption. A contrary find- 
ing in India therefore requires some explana- 
tion. The authors discuss this unexpected finding 
at some length and conclude that “Indian farm- 
ers adopt practices more on account of exten- 
sion contacts and prestige rather than efficiency” 
(p. 91). This finding has grave implications for 
agricultural development. If those who have 
the ability to farm most efficiently are averse 
to accepting modern technology, this is bound 
to act as an impediment to progress. 

This study has both practical utility and theo- 
retical importance. Planners may use this in- 
formation in making decisions. For instance, it 
is found that larger farmers adopt more inno- 
vations, but the present governmental policy in 
India is to restrict farm size. From the point 
of view of social welfare, this may be the correct 
step; but if production is to be increased, for- 
mation of large farms operated by educated 
people should be encouraged. 

Those who are interested in diffusion research 
will now look forward to the publication of 
comparable results in the Brazilian and Nigerian 
studies. It is hoped that such studies, when 
considered with the accumulated results of 
research in the developed countries, especially 
the United States and the Netherlands, will lead 
to generalizations of a global nature and will 
make a valuable contribution to building a 
theory of diffusion. 

SANTI Priva BOSE 

Socio-Agro-Economic Research Organization, 

India 


American Community Problems, by ROBERT A. 
DENTLER. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1968. 104 pp. Clothbound, $3.95. Paperbound, 
$1.95. 


This slim volume is the fourth to be published 
in the “McGraw-Hill Social Problem Series” 
edited by Marvin V. Sussman. The purpose of 
the series is to provide improved materials for 
introductory courses in social problems. “Im- 
proved,” in this instance, means the provision 
of the conceptual and theoretical framework 
necessary for the study of social problems. The 
series thus represents an attempt, from the 
social-problem side of sociology’s heritage, to 
bridge the gap between problem-oriented and 
scientific sociology. Writing on an introductory 
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level, the author must rest his case on existing - 
convergences rather than on new theory or 
data. 

After an opening chapter in which he dis- 
cusses “the study of social problems,” Professor 
Dentler proceeds tc an overview of the com- 
munity In America. Two further chapters treat 
respectively, and in some detail, urban and rural 
community problems. The final chapter examines 
various kinds of problem solving and the diffi- 
culties they entail, including citizen participa- 
tion; direct action; and a variety of institu- 
tional, legal, and political measures. While the 
aim throughout is conceptual and theoretical, 
major points are supported by case studies—a 
procedure that avoids undue abstraction. 

Intended to be a teaching tool, this little study 
cannot be asked to go far beyond existing 
consensus. Its pedagcgical usefulness, of course, 
depends on how one teaches. Dentler seeks to 
link two conceptual traditions: social problems 
and the community. To invoke a cliche, it may 
be asked whether Fe ends with neither fish 
nor fowl. But surely his basic point is urgent: 
if the study of social problems is to be consid- 
ered as sociology, :t requires a sociological 
framework. A lack of adequate theoretical 
grounding has long plagued the social-problems 
tradition, but Dentler meets this madequacy. 
Social problems must be viewed in the context 
of crisis and change in community scale and 
structure. 

In adopting this pdsition, Dentler may also 
be on the way to meeting the second major 
inadequacy in the social-problems tradition: the 
“subjective” character of many problem defini- 
tions. About all that could be said in the past 
is that we face a social problem when enough 
people come to regarc a particular condition as 
problematic. In his formal definition of a social 
problem, Dentler scarcely advances beyond the 
traditional formula. A social problem, he writes, 
“is an event that is viewed as a deviation from, 
or a breakdown of, some social standard that 
groups believe must oe upheld if human hfe, 
or the order of actirities that maintains and 
gives meaning to hfe, is to continue” (p. 5). 
Yet later on he clearly goes beyond this state- 
ment to include “objective” criteria as well. As 
he does this, one begins to wonder whether it 
might not be helpful to ask: to what extent 
is the quarrel between the scientific and social- 
problems traditions only semantic? Dentler 
wants us to accept a “problem-as-puzzle” defi- 
nition of problem, and in that sense ell science 
is occupied with problems. 

The community side of Dentler’s project is 
likewise “problematic.” Here he follows current 
formulations similar tc those of Roland War- 
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ren and Scott Greer. The rapid but uneven 
increase in community scale today and the 
displacements occurring at various levels are 
important factors in a host of community prob- 
lems. Dentler sees “fluid mobility” being “sub- 
stituted for the community of ‘place’,” and 
follows John Friedmann in describing the dif- 
fuse spatial order that is emerging through 
continued urbanization as the “urban field.” A 
“new communal equilibrium” is in the making. 
But Dentler, while trying to keep his chin up, 
sees no millenium. 
PAUL PEACHEY 
Catholic University of America 


Comparative Perspectives on Stratification: 
Mexico, Great Britain, Japan, edited by 
Josera A. Kanu. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1968. 235 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.75. 


The need for detailed comparisons of con- 
temporary stratification systems has long been 
recognized, most notably by Sorokin, Lipset and 
Bendix, Barber, and S. M. Miller. While there 
have been quite a few comparative studies of 
occupational prestige and mobility, most of these 
have failed to relate their findings to the dis- 
tinctive features of the societies being com- 
pared. Consequently, Kahl’s decision to provide 
a limited number of well-documented stratifica- 
tion “case studies” is both timely and potentially 
valuable. 

Since the phenomena of stratification are 
complex, Kahl is necessarily selective in his edi- 
torial decisions, and it will be clear to the 
reader that he was unable to accumulate mate- 
rials that are rigorously comparable on each 
major issue in stratification analysis. But, as 
a workable compromise, he seems to have chosen 
four interrelated points for each nation: critical 
economic, political, and social trends presumed 
to affect recent processes of stratification; occu- 
pational data as indicators of stratification; the 
operation of relevant channels of mobility in 
relation to occupational trends; and behavioral 
effects of specific stratification profiles. Inci- 
dentally, Kahl does not attempt either to sketch 
or to test a formal theoretical framework—a 
restraint that gives the book considerable flexi- 
bility but which presents problems of interpreta- 
tion for the eleven papers of this well-made 
little volume. 

The first “case study” on Mexico is perhaps 
the most detailed of the three, probably because 
Kahl has a long personal research acquaintance 
with several Mexican communities. Essentially, 
political developments are shown to have pro- 
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duced decided shifts in occupational and income 
distributions, which have expanded the “middle 
status” categories in cities but have had much 
less impact on rural areas. However, the middle 
and upper classes—determined by amount of 
formal education—together still constitute less 
than 7 percent of the total population. Kahl 
indicates that little is known about what value 
changes might have accompanied occupational 
and income changes. A paper by Stavenhagen 
(on the situation in the state of Chiapas) right- 
fully reminds us of the continuing status dis- 
tinctions between Indian and Ladino. Finally, 
Casanova presents data that strongly suggest 
little if any alteration in political behavior and 
values, despite the development of “objective” 
differences in income, occupation, and material 
facilities. 

Great Britain offers an interesting contrast 
with Mexico, since the former has long since 
digested the changes to which the latter has 
recently been exposed. Accordingly, the papers 
in this section deal with more advanced or more 
subtle aspects of stratification. Titmuss sum- 
Marizes continuing inequalities in the use of 
“generally available” services, such as health 
services, housing, and education (the latter is 
further detailed in a paper by Floud). Titmuss 
concludes that the previous stratification con- 
figuration has not been altered by conscious 
attempts to revise the material bases of social 


` inequality. On the other hand, Lockwood finds 


evidence of muted “class consciousness” among 
members of the “privatised” working category, 
who simply evaluate social categories on a pecu- 
niary scale. Finally, Goldthorpe and his asso- 
ciates tentatively report that increased income 
among workers does not materially change be- 
havior toward “middle class” life-styles. In 
short, social mobility in England seems slow 
and gradual, despite change in objective dimen- 
sions of stratification. 

The last case-——Japan—deals with the restrati- 
fication process that followed the political and 
economic revolution of the past eighty years 
Or so: an administered industrialism superim- 
posed on an estate system. Though formal edu- 
cation is a direct channel of mobility, as Passin 
shows in an extract from his recent book, access 
to education remains imperfectly related to 
ability. Therefore, as pointed out in Vogel’s 
article, the new middle class (or “salary man”) 
becomes a highly desirable reference group—a 
status difficult to attain but subsequently pro- 
tective for those who survive the ordeal of 
examinations. Overall, as Tominaga demon- 
strates, intergenerational occupational mobility 
in Tokyo is relatively limited, and typically 
involves minimal upward movement. 
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Kahl purposely omits his own interpretations 
of these cases, and in the introduction provides 
few clues to guide the reader toward responsible 
conclusions or fruitful theoretical problems. 
This poses a considerable challenge to both 
student and instructor. However, it seems clear 
that these cases require sociologists to re- 
examine and perhaps revise traditional ap- 
proaches to and theories of stratification—espe- 
cially on the relation between social mobility 
and stratification, the connectives between “ob- 
jective” and valuational indicators of inequality. 
and the impact of major institutional changes 
on systems of ranking and differential access 
to valued activities. 

ALVIN BoskorF 

Emory University 


Power and Discontent, by WILLIAM A. GAMSON. 
Homewood, Hi.: The Dorsey Press, 1968. 
208 pp. Paperbound. College price, $3.25. 


So-called theorizing about power—whether by 
philosophers, political scientists, psychologists, 
or sociologists—characteristically involves inter- 
minable reviews of distinctions and endless 
presentations of possibilities, all cemented by 
illustrations. Many of the distinctions seem 
intuitively sensible; some of the discussions of 
possibilities are wise; occasional illustrations do 
illuminate. But in the end, one grows weary; 
for at best what is provided is prologemena 
to theory, not theory itself. And one must be- 
come aware that there are many conceptual 
formulations and no grounds for accepting one 
rather than another. 

The first chapters of Power and Discontent 
tend toward the traditional format. If that puts 
readers off, it will be unfortunate. For Gamson 
does more than offer new distinctions, note pos- 
sibilities insightfully, and provide apt illustra- 
tions. Before he is through, he actually develops 
hypotheses using many (not all—be reasonable!) 
of the distinctions earlier made, which hypothe- 
ses and distinctions approximate a full-fledged 
theory of power relations. And this, I submit, is 
no mean accomplishment. 

This book is a general treatise on power. 
Noting two comparatively distinct perspectives 
in the literature on power, Gamson argues that 
both concern the single relationship of poten- 
tial partisans and authorities, and that complete 
understanding requires employing both perspec- 
tives. The “influence perspective” takes the 
orientation of the actors in the system rather 
than that of the system as a whole, has as its 
major concern the strategy of conflict rather 
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than its regulation, and views discontent as an 
opportunity or danger for particular subgroups 
rather than as a problem'of social control. The . 
“social control perspective” turns things around. 

After explicating the two perspectives, Gam- 
son explores conceptually potential partisans 
(“actors who, for a given decision, are affected 
by the outcome in some ‘significant’ way”) and 
authorities (“those who, for any social system, 
make binding decisions in that system”). The 
former seek to influence the latter who seek to 
exercise social control over the former. Basic 
to influence and social control are the attitudes 
of potential partisans toward authorities; these 
are termed “discontent,” and include distrust, 
alienation, disaffection, and their opposites. 
These basic attitudes are analyzed in a chapter 
containing any number of researchable hypothe- 
ses about trust (defined as a combination of 
perceptions of efficacy and fairness). Two ex- 
amples are: “The decline of trust hes the effect 
of encouraging groups to demand explicit ful- 
fillment”; “A loss of trust in authorities may 
have the consequence of increasing the resources 
of interest groups by making the necessity of 
using them to influence authorities more ap- 
parent to solidary group members.” 

Treatments of influence in use and repose 
follow. Following Dahl, influence is conceived 
as a shift in the probability of an outcome 
conditional on the actions of an influencer. 
Approaches to operationalizing influence are 
outlined and evaluated; Gamson is optimistic 
about the utility of current approaches. Of in- 
terest are related discussions of means of in- 
fluence (constraints, inducements, persuasion) 
and costs of exercising influence, premised on 
exchange notions. Gamson defends the scientific 
respectability of the concept of potential power, 
equating this with control over resources. View- 
ing reputation as a generalized resource, he jus- 
tifies theoretically the “reputational approach” 
in community power studies. 

Authorities must manage discontent generated 
by conflict and leading to influence attempts. 
They can modify decisions in response to these 
attempts; more likely, they deal with pressure 
through social control. Gamson distinguishes 
among means available: insulation (involving 
selective entry to and selective exit from social 
organizations); the application of sanctions; 
and persuasion (including the activation of com- 
mitments). A discussion of participation and 
cooptation as mechanisms combining outcome 
modification and social control goes beyond 
familiar statements. 

Two sets of hypotheses emerge from the 
preceding conceptualization. One predicts at- 
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tempts at influence. Distinguishing four types 
of decisions to be made—concerning scope of 
authority, bias in procedures, personnel, and 
(residually) content—Gamson hypothesizes, for 
example, that for personnel issues confident and 
alienated groups (the ends of the trust con- 
tinuum) will have the highest probability of 
attempting influence, and neutral groups the 
least. For content issues, the probabilities are 
reversed. The second, more complex set of hy- 
potheses relates points on the trust continuum 
to the means of influence or social control 
likely to be used, sees change in trust as a 
function of successful or unsuccessful use of 
one or another means, etc. The volume con- 
cludes with a brief account of implications for 
social change. 

I admire this book; the margins of my copy 
are filled with comments like “nice insight,” 
“suggestive of research,” “good.” This will put 
in focus my few less positive reactions. It may 
be that Gamson is too easily satisfied with “two 
perspectives” rather than unified theory as the 
way to put the Humpty of influence together 
with the Dumpty of social control. Whether it 
is useful to conceptualize trust as a combination 
of variables—efficacy and fairness—is moot. 
There is some tendency to make distinctions 
without following through; e.g., Gamson notes 
that trust may be attached to incumbent au- 
thorities, political institutions of a regime, pub- 
lic philosophy of that regime, or the political 
community. These distinctions seem relevant to 
the hypotheses predicting influence attempts but 
are not introduced there. But these failures, if 
indeed they exist, are small in relation to 
accomplishments. 

The book deserves the careful attention of 
every student of power. 

SHELDON STRYKER 

Indiana University 


Libel and Academic Freedom: A Lawsuit 
Against Poktical Extremists, by Arnoro M. 
Rose. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1968. 287 pp. $7.95. 

In 1963, Arnold Rose and Mulford Q. Sibley 
were red-baited by a Minnesota right-wing 
extremist group called Christian Research. The 
slurs against Rose began during his campaign 
for the Minnesota legislature and continued into 
his term of office. The innuendos were based 
upon his collaboration (i.e., work) on An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, with Gunner Myrdal, whom one 
of the superpatriots called “a notorious Swedish 
Communist.” After the attacks and Rose’s reac- 
tion to them were written up in the Minneapolis 
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Star in ways that gave credence to extremist 
charges, Rose and Sibley were subjected to 
further devious harassment. 

Sibley counterattacked with a statement that 
shocked the conventional conscience. He called 
for the establishment of atheist, communist, and 
nudist groups on the Minnesota campus. Stu- 
dents joined the put-on by wearing “I am a 
member of the Nudist Club” buttons in the 
winter cold. In a state-wide opinion poll, the 
Minnesota public was split, with 50 percent 
against a professor with such ideas, 43 percent 
in favor, and 7 percent with no opinion. 

Considering the eccentricity of the statement, 
libertarianism scored surprisingly high. Never- 
theless, Rose was pessimistic because he believed 
the University would be in for trouble. To pro- 
tect the University’s reputation and to educate 
the public about reactionary extremism, he ini- 
tiated a libel suit. 

The trial appeared to be a dull affair. Rose 
came armed with many able character witnesses 
to support his good academic and political repu- 
tation. The opposition (Miss Koch and her ag- 
gressive attorney, Daly) brought insinuating 
interrogatories and accusations. Their large load 
of boxes of meticulously filed materials yielded 
no substantiating evidence, however. 

Perhaps the one interesting feature of the 
hearing was Daly’s continuous casting of asper- 
sions against Federal Reserve Banks, from which 
his political anti-semitism finally emerged Q.e., 
the Jewish moneylender conspiracy). Anticom- 
munism fronted for a much bigger historical lie. 

While Rose won the verdict, the decision was 
overruled on appeal due to changes in the libel 
laws. In this book, Rose analyzes recent case 
law to show how a just decision by the Supreme 
Court—the barring of recovery in New York 
Times and Abernathy v. Sullivan—led to bad 
law, making it extremely difficult for public 
officials to win libel suits. Rose had failed to 
prove that “true-believer” Koch had intended 
to cause him harm through falsehood—which is 
an insurmountable task. 

The book is enhanced by Rose’s discussion of 
issues whose significance goes far beyond the 
case in question. In a chapter about An Areri- 
can Dilemma, he writes of the formation of 
the study and its historical context. Especially 
pertinent is the personal-intellectual relationship 
between Myrdal, Rose, and Sterner, and the 
compelling quality of the value framework of 
the study, which must have had a profound in- 
fluence upon the Supreme Court in Brown v. 
Board. A chapter on the press contains an in- 
teresting analysis of the latent process of shap- 
ing reality into dramatic fiction and the journal- 
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istic incentive for putting the process in motion. 

His description of experiences as a novice 
state legislator is an insightful account of prac- 
tical politics. In his efforts to pass a bill through 
a factionalized legislature to give illegitimate 
children the same type of birth certificate as 
legitimate children, he reminds the globally 
idealistic that many seemingly small battles for 
human dignity remain to be fought against 
reactionary elements. 

Yet in sharing the virtues of the Humphrey 
tradition, in which he was raised politically, 
Rose also shares its dangerous fallacy: an ideo- 
logical anticommunism. Although his criticism 
is directed toward the extreme right (whom he 
mislabels “revolutionaries”), it is the rigid and 
ideological anticommunism of the middle that 
contributes in no small measure to the oppres- 
sive and violent foreign policy this country per- 
petrates upon several smaller nations of the 
world. 

According to Rose, communists are not enti- 
tled to academic freedom because they put 
ideology before objective truth. However, he 
employs his own ideology inaccurately to cen- 
sure Marx for not being a humanist. 

Rose’s conception of academic freedom is the 
pursuit of knowledge only within a specialty, 
where students have no rights but must learn 
what the faculty teaches the way they teach 
it. This is the newly exposed technocratic tyr- 
anny, which radicals rightly oppose, wherein 
knowledge subverts reason. 

Almost a decade ago, in Political Freedom, 
Meiklejohn refuted this anticommunist concep- 
tion of academic freedom with sound scientific 
argument. Communists are alleged to have their 
_thoughts controlled, i.e., to follow a party 

“line”. But if control means a set of reinforce- 
ments, the declared American communist faces 
a sizeable number of rewards and punishments 
to relinquish his chosen pursuit of truth. Have 
the assertions of communist intellectual dis- 
honesty been verified, or is it with their inter- 
pretations of history that Rose and others dis- 
agree? For Meiklejohn, in contrast to Rose, “our 
final responsibility, as scholars and teachers, is 
not to the truth. It is to the people who need 
the truth.” 

This criticism of Rose notwithstanding, he 
has given sociology an unusual example of re- 
search, a participant observer study that ex- 
presses human feeling as well as intellectual 
insight. Hopefully, it will lead to similar works 
by students and faculty across the country. In 
his last book, Arnold Rose willed us an impor- 
tant part of his legacy. 

KENNETH J. REICHSTEIN 

Temple University 
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Aspects of Social Control in Welfare States, 
edited by Nus Curistre, Volume IT of 
Scandinavian Studies in Criminology. Oslo, 
Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1968. 184 pp. 
No price indicated. 

This small book consists of nine separate 
articles, most of which were written by Scandi- 
navians. The majority of the selections are 
research reports, which vary in both length 
and level of sophistication. There is no theme 
or developmental organization apparent in thi 
volume; it is simply a collection of articles on 
a variety of aspects of social control. 

For example, an article by Britt-Mari Pers- 
son Blegvad titled “A Case Study of Inter- 
Organizational Conflict” focuses on sources of 
conflict which arise in the two types of Swedish 
organizations that handle delinquents—Public 
Prosecutors and Child Welfare Boards. Such 
factors as different organizational structures and 
differences in type of staff are cited as contrib- 
uting to the conflicts reported. There is also a 
brief discussion of possible solutions. The au- 
thor does attempt to relate her case study to 
more general organizational theory. 

One of the longer articles reports the results 
of a study done by Ulla Bondeson in a large 
girl’s training school in Sweden. It focuses on 
“Argot Knowledge as an Indicator of Criminal 
Socialization.” After constructing and adminis- 
tering an argot test, the author related argot 
knowledge to a number of other factors, in- 
cluding time in training school, previous devi- 
ancy, age, and intelligence. A wealth of data 
are reported and analyzed through the use of 
product-moment correlations. The conclusions 
are quite comparable to those reported by 
American researchers: that juveniles in institu- 
tions become increasingly socialized into a 
criminal subculture, and that girls with the 
highest status in the inmate structure have 
greater argot knowledge. 

Briefly, the remaining articles in the volume 
are the following: (1) An essay by Johns. 
Andenaes describing the Scandinavian legal 
codes and legal processing. (2) A research study 
by Ragnar Hauge on 15 Oslo probation officers 
concerning dilemmas in their role which the 
author feels are created within their operational 
system. (3) A questionnaire study of Oslo 
policemen by Donald Cressey and Elg Elgesem 
focusing on operational difficulties of police as 
they attempt to follow a policy of discretion 
while enforcing the law. (4) A legal experiment 
carried out by Patrick Tornudd in three Finnish 
towns, in which the fines ordinarily levied 
against drunks were largely abolished—but with 
no significant results. (5) Two Danish studies, 
conducted in 1954 and 1962 by Berl Kutschin- 
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sky, which investigated knowledge of, and at- 
titudes toward, law, crime, sanctions, and legal 
authorities. (6) An essay by Nils Christie in 
which he argues that penal reform is basically 
an effort to adapt penal policies to changes in 
societal values. (7) Data from fifteen Scan- 
dinavian prisons, gathered by Hugh Cline and 
Stanton Wheeler, which probe origins of and 
variations in prison social structures—and which 
suggest that the values inmates bring to the 
prison are an important determinant of its 
social structure. 

The selections in this volume vary consider- 
ably, both in content and quality. Perhaps more 
crucial ig the fact that some of them make 
important contributions to comparative crim- 
inology, while others do not. For example, the 
study of Oslo police by Cressey and Elgesem 
could be used as a basis for significant com- 
parisons with police systems in other- cultural 
settings. On the other hand, the experiment 
with drunkenness fines carried out in three 
Finnish towns makes little contribution to the 
understanding of sanctioning systems and gen- 
eral programs for alcohol offenders. Like several 
other studies in the volume, this research is 
neither rigorous nor well-reported. Undoubtedly, 
the works of criminologists in other countries 
are-interesting and sometimes important, but 
not all the selections in this volume are worth 
reading. In the face of the abundance of mate- 
rials in the field that are published just in 
this country, a busy reader might be well 
advised to skip most of this collection. 

One of the primary weaknesses of the volume 
is the complete Jack of interstitial materials 
between selections. This shortcoming is com- 
pounded by the superficial preface by the editor 
of the volume. Thus, the book is really no dif- 
ferent from an.issue of a journal, except for its 
hard cover. This work, as well as subsequent 
volumes promised by the editor, would be much 
more valuable to British and American audi- 
ences if some central theme or other type of 
continuity were provided, and if more rigorous 
criteria were used in making the selections. 

Lois B. DEFLEUR 

Washington State University 


Varieties of Police Behavior: The Management 
of Law and Order in Eight Communities, by 
James Q. Witson. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1968. 309 pp. $6.50. 


Writing from a background of extensive con- 
tact and experience with police affairs, the 
author seeks to find some organizing principles 
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to explain the great variety of police behavior 
from one community to another. As a piece 
of funded research by a political scientist at 
Harvard University, assisted by his graduate 
students, this is a good example of what sociol- 
ogists might handle better as an organizational 
study. The author relies heavily on a small 
amount of unpublished FBI statistics, but he’ 
does not become mired in facts or mathematical 
tests. Well supported by interviews and field 
observation, the analysis and presentation are 
clearly and convincingly communicated with- 
out jargon. 

From a larger sample of surveyed communi- 
ties, eight were selected for intensive study 
because. they were somehow “different” or 
“interesting” (and convenient); six were in 
New York state, none were in the South. 
Professor Wilson proposes that police opera- 
tions in each area have a style of their own. 
In fact the book might have been more properly 
entitled Styles of Police Behavior, if “patterns” 
is too prosaic. In an earlier study, “The Police 
and the Delinquent in Two Cities” (Stanton 
Wheeler, ed., Controlling Delinquents), Profes- 
sor Wilson suggested two such styles—fraternal 
and professional. In the present book, without 
foreclosing the typology, he adds another style. 
He now proposes (a) the watchman (fraternal) 
type exemplified by Albany, Amsterdam, and 
Newburgh—all in New York state; (b) the 
legalistic (professional) type of Oakland, Calif., 
Highland Park, Ol, and Syracuse, N.Y.; and 
(c) the service (new) type of Brighton, N.Y., 
and Nassau County, N.Y. Whether these repre- 
sent police styles or community styles is a 
good question. Nevertheless, by taking their — 
special frame of reference (“definition of the 
situation”’?) one can better understand the way 
(both “how” and “why”) police operate and 
react to legal infractions, juvenile delinquents, 
traffic violators, drunks, assaulters, and thieves 
and burglars. 

The author takes a flexible position, disclaims 
finality or “proof” (p. 13), and admits the in- 
sufficiency of some of the evidence; it is there- 
fore difficult to fault the themes which he 
develops so well. The departmental “styles” 
portrayed, he says, need not remain the same 
over time, they are not the only styles, and ` 
“many if not most departments (may) dis- 
play a combination of two or more styles” 
(p. 140). However, to assess the validity of the 
material and its representativeness, one would 
have to be very knowledgeable about each of 
the places described, which is not a simple 
task. 

There is much more in this book than typo- 
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logical concerns. Professor Wilson presents a 
welcome and sympathetic report on the dif- 
ficulty and complexity of police work; over 
one-fifth of the book treats police discretion and 
decision making. Other police topics are given 
an equal amount of attention. Negro offenders 
(for which he has supporting FBI source data) 
‘and the issues of discrimination and police 
brutality are also discussed at some length, with 
a kind of realism not often found in sociological 
literature. In fact, the sociological position is 
sharply (justifiably?) criticized at several points 
(pp. 40, 115). Do Negroes and lower-income 
persons commit a disproportionate share of all 
reported “common” crimes? “Scholars,” he says, 
“who believe otherwise are, in my view, either 
suffering from a romantic or a Marxist illusion 

. or else were raised in a glass jar....I find 
to my surprise and irritation that . crim- 
inologists ... [do not agree] that lower i income 
people commit more crimes.” He also questions 
whether police in middle-class suburbs are 
“soft” on kids. 

On the negative side, one has difficulty keep- 
ing the eight unfamiliar communities sorted 
out in their meshed presentation. The com- 
mingling of discussions about police handling 
of delinquents and of adults, and the inclusion 
of delinquents in arrest data, create an ambig- 
uity about the “style” of response to crime in 
one city compared to another. The shifting of 
discussion from one crime (or non-crime) to 
another (from traffic or drunkenness to assault 
or theft) causes some loss of clarity in the 
presentation because the infractions involved 
are of quite different kinds. And in a scholarly 
book, submission of source data or statistics 
(pp. 113, 115, 131) without footnoting or 
referencing is most vexing. 

The impression is given that police depart- 
ments pretty much (sui generis) determine their 
own structure, codes, and rules, but for central 
issues this seems unlikely. Although personal 
influences on policy are cited, the origin of the 
different styles as a whole—who sets policy, 
who plays the tune—is not really delineated. 
The setting of policy, whether in a university, 
a police department, or a big business, is not 
_ easily or surely ascertained by one outside the 
small inner circle. The book does not delve into 
the politics of the police departments, important 
though this may be in setting style. 

Undoubtedly this study is a valuable addition 
to the growing literature on the police, and it 
might be juxtaposed with Behind the Shield 
by Arthur Niederhoffer, an ex-police lieutenant. 

Tuomas P. MONAHAN 

Villanova University 
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Control in Organizations, by ARNOLD S. TAN- 
NENBAUM, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1968. 325 pp. $9.95. 


Strictly speaking, this work is not an anthol- 
ogy, even though it contains some twenty pre- 
viously published articles. It is best described 
as an attempt to pull together all of the re- 
search on control in organizations that Tan- 
nenbaum and his students have conducted dur- 
ing the past ten years. The phenomenon of 
control is conceptualized in two different ways 
in these studies: (1) in terms of the distribu- 
tion of influence among various hierarchial 
levels in an organization, and (2) in terms of 
the total amount of influence being exerted 
throughout the organization by all hierarchial 
levels. A programatic research effort extending 
over many years, such as the one reported in 
this book, is a rarity in sociology. 

In reviewing this work it therefore seems ap- 
propriate to evaluate the total research program 
as well as the integration and usefulness of the 
book’s contents. This overall perspective is rele- 
vant not only because articles quickly become 
obsolete—some of these were published more 
than ten years ago—but also because it tells us 
something about the current status of organi- 
zational studies. 

Evaluation of the cumulative effort: This 
reviewer marvels, from his vantage point of the 
late 1960's, at how relevant many of the articles 
are today. I can think of no finer tribute to a 
book than this. It is far more difficult to create 
an enduring program of research than to pub- 
lish a flashy title that is quickly footnoted. In 
this book we find, among other things, (1) mul- 
tiple unit studies; (2) comparative organiza- 
tional studies; (3) attempts to measure ex- 
tremely difficult concepts such as effectiveness, 
communications, and consensus; and (4) the 
use of partial correlations and log scales in data 
analysis. Only recently have other examples of 
this level of sophistication begun to appear in 
the literature. Indeed, one might even make 
the case that many of these studies are more 
relevant now than when they were first pub- 
lished, because we are now better able to ap- 
preciate their quality. 

The most provocative article for me is the 
short, previously unpublished paper by Yucht- 
man on the question of whether control is cause 
or effect. This is a fundamental problem that 
has not been handled before. The previously 
published paper by Smith and Brown on the 
relationship between communication and con- 
trol has a sophistication that one wishes were 
emulated more often. There are several articles 
dealing with the general problem of distinguish- 
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ing between measures for sociological and psy- 
chological variables. These problems, as well as 
the issues originally raised by Tannenbaum and 
his co-workers, are still important today. 

Evaluation of the integration of the ma- 
tertals. Although I highly respect the quality 
of the individual pieces in this book and am 
aware of their cumulative impact when pub- 
lished together, the integration of these ma- 
terials leaves much to be desired. Some attempt 
has been made to lessen the repetition of mate- 
rial common to each of the articles, but in most 
cases such editing is confined to descriptions 
of measurement techniques. There is still repe- 
tition aplenty. It is hard to see, of course, how 
repetition could have been completely elimi- 
nated unless all the articles had been rewritten. 
But one helpful procedure might have been to 
write longer introductory sections for each part 
of the book, explaining how each paper builds 
upon the previous ones. Another possibility 
would have been to write a concluding paper 
summarizing what is known and what is not 
known after ten years of work. As it now stands, 
the last paper in the book is a reprint of an 
article published before about half the other 
papers in the collection—and it hardly does an 
adequate job of summarizing the findings. It 
ig true that some interconnections are made 
within the individual articles, but this is not 
done consistently. Without such aids to integra- 
tion, the reader loses some of the impact of the 
cumulative nature of the findings and, para- 
doxically, becomes more aware of repetition. In 
other words, contrast and comparison are lost 
from view. 

Why wasn’t more attention paid to the in- 
tegration of the articles? Perhaps the answer 
lies in part in the rather strange grouping of 
articles. The book is divided into four parts, 
each of which begins with a few remarks sum- 
marizing the selections that follow. But the logic 
underlying this arrangement is not clear. The 
book might seem more organized and make a 
greater impact than it does if an arrangement 
such as the following had been used: (1) A 
section in which the articles concerned with 
measurement problems were grouped together 
with the initial studies of control in chronologi- 
cal order—thus showing how new issues have 
arisen over time, (2) Another section dealing 
with the relationships among control, effective- 
ness, and morale. (3) A final section on control, 
communications, and influence. Because such 
an arrangement would have made repetition 
more noticeable, more rewriting might have 
been done. | 

Why is there no section on what needs to be 
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done in the future? I hope that the book does 
not represent the end of this effort. An even 
more intriguing question is why certain vari- 
ables were looked at but not others? In one 
sense, most of the variables represent either 
performances or process, so why wasn’t any 
work done with the causes of control? The 
Yuchtman piece does raise the issue of feed- 
back effects, but this is not-the same as asking 
why certain control structures exists in certain 
chapters of the League of Women Voters. Size 
was used as a control but not as an explana- 
tory variable. Perhaps the reader could profit 
much more from this kind of volume if each 
section included some history of how ideas had 
developed and how projects had accumulated 
over time. Since the book is a cumulative 
effort, we have the right to expect a case 
biography. This would afford considerable in- 
sight into the intellectual development that has 
occurred and also provide at least a historical 
basis for the integration of articles, 

Evaluation of the need for the book. In sum, 
the book makes a valuable contribition by call- 
ing attention to a programmatic research ef- 
fort, perhaps the best that we have had so 
far in the area of organizations. However, the 
impact of the book would have been much 
greater if more attention had been paid to the 
integration of the materials and the organiza- 
tion of the articles. 

One final problem is the price of the book. 
Why was it not published in paperback, thus 
making it accessible to students in organization 
courses as supplemental reading? It is pres- 
ently too expensive to require in addition to a 
text, and it is clearly neither a reader nor a text. 
Hopefully, McGraw-Hill has planned a paper- 
bound edition for the spring market. 

JERALD HAGE 

Universtty of Wisconsin 


Organizational Careers: A Sourcebook for 
Theory, edited by Barney G. Giaser. Chi- 
cago, Il.: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968. 468 
pp. $9.75. 

This reader is in one sense an independent 
source of material on work careers, and in an- 
other sense a companion volume to Glaser and 
Strauss’ The Discovery of Grounded Theory. 
Its purpose, as stated in the Introduction, is to 
summarize the knowledge base of a substantive 
field (the study of organizational careers) and 
to provide a source of data that may lead to 
theory construction in this same field. I will 
evaluate these two objectives separately. 
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As a reader on organizational careers, this 
book has both strengths and weaknesses. Its 
strength is in its scope: in the space of 468 
pages it presents excerpts from sixty-four 
articles, covering numerous facets of organiza- 
tional life and career contingencies. Glaser has 
organized these excerpts into nine parts, be- 
ginning with'a general look at careers and then 
examining recruitment, career motivations, loy- 
alty and commitment, promotion, demotion, 
succession, movement between organizations, 
and career patterns in turn. The book will find a 
ready market among teachers of courses on 
bureaucracies, complex organizations,. occupa- 
tional sociology, sociology of work, and indus- 
trial sociology because of its breadth and its 
success in pulling together much of the litera- 
ture in this area. It will also find a home, I 
suspect, in various Departments of Manage- 
ment and Schools of Business Administration. 
The potential users should know that these are 
excerpts rather than complete articles, and that 
the emphasis is on the social-psychological 
aspect of careers. 

While the breadth of coverage in this reader 
is a Strength from the standpoint of substan- 
tive relevance, it is a weakness in terms of 
Glaser’s second objective to provide a source 
of data that may lead to theory construction 
and eventually to the development of a formal 
theory of organizational careers. The flaw in 
Glaser’s recommendation that this be regarded 
as a “sourcebook for theory” is that it forces 
him to assume that all of the typologies, gen- 
eralizations, and findings suggested by the 
authors of the articles included have empirical 
validity and that all research underlying these 
subtheoretical statements was equally rigorous, 
hard-nosed, and reliable. The state of sociolog- 
ical research is such that I would personally 
hesitate to operate on this assumption. But I 
do like Glaser and Strauss’ emphasis on 
“grounded theory,” and believe that the de- 
velopment of propositions induced from em- 
pirically-supported relationships and suggestive 
of further research hypotheses is a strategy 
likely to produce maximum progress in theory 
formulation in our discipline today. The key 
to sound theorizing is an abundance of rela- 
tionships generated by rigorous research. There- 
fore, a book such as Glaser’s is premature un- 
less the author has screened the articles 
included on the basis of the quality of the re- 
search underlying them. Glaser does not say 
whether or not this was done. 

To put it another way, theory construction 
should be based first upon relationship sub- 
stantiated by the most rigorous research possi- 
ble in the area under study. In particular, com- 
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paring findings from one project with those 
from another should be done cautiously. The 
validity and reliability of the data upon which 
the relationships rest should be affirmed. It is 
probable that generalizations generated by 
“soft” data are not commensurate with general- 
izations based on “hard” data, and that con- 
cepts with varying operational definitions will 
not lend themselves easily to formal theories. 
Let me not be too harsh, however, The book 
is valuable as a heuristic device; it should 
serve well as a sugzester and generator of 
research on careers. To facilitate attaining this 
goal, a list of the sources from which the ex- 
cerpts were drawn would have been helpful. 
l GENE WENNINGER 
Kent State University 


Violence in the Streets, edited by SHALOM 
ENDLEMAN. Chicago. Hi.: Quadrangle Books, 
1968. 471 pp. $10.00. 


If sexuality and its expression (or repression) 
was “the problem” for the enlightened middle 
classes of Freud’s day, there is little doubt that 
the topic of “violence” now occupies a similar 
preeminence. It is, for example, not unusual to 
find many middle-class students at the nation’s 
best universities speaking of their own personal 
“violence hang-up.” And the collective “vio- 
lence hang-ups” of American Society should 
continue to provide a stream (or torrent?) of 
fresh, raw data for books of sociological anal- 
ysis on the topics of war, revolution, riots, 
aggression, student protest, police brutality, 
urban guerilla struggles, and the like over the 
next several years. 

Shalom Endleman’s edited collection of 
thirty-seven articles is among the first wave of 
these books. It is the xind of effort that will 
probably serve as light reading in prison 
libraries for the black revolutionaries (the in- 
cubating Malcom X’s and Eldridge Cleaver’s) 
and miscellaneous white radicals who may be 
populating the houses of detention and correc- 
tion for briefer or longer periods over the next 
decade. I say “light reading” because they will 
have a tough time taking the book seriously, 
since it manages in thirty-seven articles and 
471 pages to avoid the question with which they 
might be most concemed: questions about 
political violence, the role of violence m social 
change, the effectiveness of different kinds of 
weapons and strategies in violent struggles, the 
relationship between crime and social protest 
(or revolution), the dynamics of confrontation, 
changing definitions of violent behavior, and 
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the “myth” of violence as a liberator of the 
human potential in oppressed people, 

The book, of course, is not written for those 
narrowly “specialized” revolutionaries and radi- 
cals, but for the enlightened and responsible 
middle classes who are the mass market for 
sociological works such as this. 

The book is divided into five main parts, 
each of which constitutes a major “issue area” 
of public controversy. The headings and their 
topics are (I) Origins (Is violence instinctive 
to man or is it a response to social organiza- 
tional and cultural conditions?); (II) Commu- 
nicating an Idea (Why are the mass media pre- 
occupied with violence? What role does the 
media play in encouraging aggressive and vio- 
lent behavior?); (IID) Crime (How much 
violent crime is there? What are its causes? 
How can it be controlled?); (IV) The Conflict 
of Race (Why have there been ghetto riots? 
What has been the nature of the disturbances?) ; 
(V) The Police (What has been the role and 
problems of police in containing or encouraging 
violence in the streets? What are the sources 
of excessive or illegitimate police violence? 
How should departments be improved?) The 
readings themselves were obviously selected 
for their readability by a general public, and 
include a fair number of selections by promi- 
nent literary personalities and cultural com- 
mentators (e.g., Norman Mailer, Arthur Miller, 
Jane Jacobs, Baynard Rustin, William F. Buck- 
ley), as well as reports of experimental 
field studies and snythesizing analytical essays 
by such well-known academic scholars as Bruno 
Bettelheim, Lewis Coser, Lewis Yablonsky, 
James Q. Wilson, and William Westley. 

Taken individually, many of the readings are 
quite interesting, and a few are superb. Space 
precludes an analysis of the merits of various 
articles, but this reviewer’s favorite was ‘“Vio- 
lence in the City Streets,” by the critic Jane 
Jacobs, which is a lovely analysis of how the 
social ecology of a street affects the occur- 
rence of crime. It is an article that might 
stimulate a whole line of reasearch were it to 
become better known by students of crime and 
delinquency. l 

Taken as a whole, however, the book is a 
disappointment. While various articles do con- 
tain particular theoretical perspectives, the 
book is ahistorical, atheoretical, and frag- 
mented, despite Endleman’s attempts at the 
start of each section to tie the various articles 
together. Little analytical unity emerges from 
this particular collection of readings, which per- 
haps explains the triteness of the two lessons 
of the book drawn by Endleman: “precondi- 
tions of violent behavior must be sought in 
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social rather than in genetic or instinctual char- 
acteristics of man,” and “violence begets vio- 
lence—by which I mean there is a tendency 
to respond to violence violently ” (pp. 9ff). With 
“violence” used in a variety of ways through- 
out the book, the truth of these two proposi- 
tions may be umassailable, although it might 
also be suggested that there are conditions 
under which violence leads to the rapid reduc- 
tion of violence (e.g., exhaustion occurs, police 
violence becomes effectively repressive, or re- 
legitimated new social arrangements are worked 
out which lead to an elimination of. “social 
causes” of violence) rather than its escalation. 

The most serious and damaging criticism of 
the book is the exorbitant claim that this par- 
ticular collection summarizes “what is known 
about violence by various professional and aca- 
demic disciplines interested in the subject” 
(p. 9). Mr. Endleman may have brought to- 
gether the literature on violence with which 
he is familiar, but this far from exhausts the 
field. I am not arguing that an editor of a 
reader should be familiar with all the journals 
or books that cover his topic, but I remain 
to be convinced that enough “homework” in 
the social science literature was carried out 
in preparing this book. 

Lack of critical and comprehensive scrutiny 
of the social science literature is, however, a 
minor oversight in light of the fact that there 
is a whole category of questions (mentioned 
above) about violence in contemporary society 
that has escaped the editor’s notice. This is 
probably because he, like most authors who 
write for “liberal establishment” audiences, {s 
not familiar with the periodicals which do deal 
with these questions. Thus, while Violence in 
the Streets contains articles taken from Har- 
pers, Redbook, Commentary, Notre Dame 
Lawyer, and the New York Times Magazine, 
there are no selections from such intellectual 
journals as Monthly Review, Ramparts, New 
Politics, Liberation, Freedomways, or a host 
of other periodicals that deal with the problem 
of violence from “socialist,” “nationalist,” or 
“radical” perspectives of various kinds. I do 
not understand the rationale of including arti- 
cles by William Buckley, Howard Leary, Frank 
Shirra, et. al. in this reader (even to use them 
as counterpoints for liberal social science schol- 
arship), and then neglecting the perspectives of 
such people as Malcom X, Stokely Carmichael, 
Eldridge Cleaver (among the black national- 
ists), or Hal Draper and Paul Sweezy (among 
the socialists), or others who may be looking 
at the world from the viewpoint of the radical 
nonviolent movement of “the new left.” It is 
hoped that future reading collections on the 
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topic of American violence will at least take 
note of some of the very good work that is 
often to be found in left and radical journals, 
even if there is an acknowledged “liberal- 
humanist” ideological bias on the part of the 
editor. 
Louis C. GOLDBERG 
McGill University, Canada 


The Academic Revolution, by CHRISTOPHER 
Jencks and Davip Rresman, Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1968. 580 pp. 
$10.00. 


Awaiting the appearance of the Jencks and 
Riesman volume, one hoped to learn many 
new things about American academia and to 
have these and more familiar bits of knowledge 
combined in illuminating ways. Readers, how- 
ever, must content themselves with a text on 
the gross anatomy and elementary physiology 
of -higher education in the United States. More- 
over, like many texts, this one is not well 
written, in contrast to the usually lively and 
urbane style of the second author. 

The thesis of the book is straight-forward. 
The present complex of colleges and univer- 
sities reflects the bureaucratization of American 
society—the spread of rationality and the con- 
comitant professionalization of occupations. 
Colleges once provincial and localistic, formed 
after the decline of Colonial establishment as 
expressions of the nineteenth century “struggle 
for power and legitimacy between the many 
subcultures that flourished in the rapidly grow- 
ing nation” (p. 2), have been transformed, 
through the emergence of the universities, into 
a tightly integrated national system of higher 
vocational training. This system is dominated 
by the graduate schools of arts and sciences, 
themselves training grounds for an academic 
profession, while in a normative and structural 
convergence, preparation for the other major 
professions has been firmly established as a 
series of academic specialties. So the university 
mirrors the dominance of specialist expertness 
and has become the major agency for recruit- 
ing and allocating the “young” to the higher 
occupations. 

Meanwhile, among those colleges outside the 
universities, one finds either a feeder relation 
to the graduate schools, which requires a nar- 
rowly subject-specialized curriculum and a 
Ph.D. faculty and brings high prestige, or 
existence on the margins of the system. The 
marginal colleges serve either the remaining 
parochial constituencies (women, Negroes, 
Catholics, the Protestant orthodox) or mix- 
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tures of terminal and hopeful second-chance 
academic cases. Growing numbers of students 
—for higher education now is a system of mass 
education, although its parts differ in selectivity 
—will provide sufficient enrollment to sustain 
the parochial colleges in shabby gentility and 
no doubt to enlarge the second-chance colleges, 
but they must remain on the margins, outside 
the orbits of prestige and academic-professional 
influence, even while they necessarily emulate 
the academic curriculum. 

These are the elements of the “academic 
revolution.” It is difficult to quarrel with this 
argument, though one admits disappointment 
with the book. For Jencks and Riesman, the 
argument is more a summary description of 
the current state of the American colleges and 
universities than the stimulus to either the 
collection of important new data or the novel 
re-analysis of existing information, There are 
exceptions to this judgment, especially Jencks 
and Riesman’s careful and ingenious secondary 
analysis of varieties of data (mostly from U.S. 
Census publications) on college and university 
attendance. This work suggests that the effects 
of the “academic revolution” on the stratifica- 
tion system of the United States have been 
very modest. Thus the community colleges, 
designed to enroll the economically disad- 
vantaged, instead seem to specialize in edu- 
cating the less able children of the relatively 
well-off. (Jencks and Riesman do not inquire 
much into the present or past effects of the 
American class structure on the shape or 
operation of higher education, an extraordi- 
narily interesting and important question.) 

For the most part, however, the brush is 
too broad to paint more than a familiar picture. 
We already know that the sectarian, Negro, 
and women’s colleges, each in their own way, 
are at a disadvantage. Jencks and Riesman 
do not help us to see why, though they make 
quite clear the extent and descriptive nature 
of the varieties of disadvantage. We know that 
college students, in certain schools more than 
others, are discontented or worse, but Jencks 
and Riesman do not help much by labelling 
this discontent a “generational war.’ They 
ignore, as Seymour Lipset does not, the differ- 
ing conditions that students encounter in 
schools of various kinds and conditions. We 
know that American higher education has 
been transformed, but the brief historical 
sketches given by Jencks and Riesman tell us 
a good deal less about the processes involved 
than the work of Veysey, on whom Jencks and 
Riesman rely, or, say, that of Hofstadter. And 
so it goes. 

The Jencks-Riesman volume is in large part 
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an agenda for future detailed studies. These 
studies may tell us, for example, what types 
of students select what types of colleges and 
what their fates (in both learning and mobility) 
are there, what types of professors (in origins, 
training, beliefs, occupational ideologies, and 
the like) are recruited to what types of colleges, 
how the professional schools and graduate 
schools of arts and sciences vie for power in 
the internal polities of the universities, and 
how local governments and educational demand 
shape the attendance patterns, curricula, and 
faculties of the community colleges. 

When the answers to these and other such 
questions are in hand, we should be better able 
to say whether Jencks and Riesman’s Weberian 
pessimism over the rationalization of higher 
education—a pessimism undoubtedly shared 
by many academic men—is in fact justified. 
Until then, we may, faute de mieux, agree with 
Jencks and Riesman that their conservative 
proposals for reform—a little more pluralism 
in the graduate school curriculum, a little 
more willingness to violate the boundaries of 
the departmental disciplines—are all that we 
may hope for. 

CHARLES E. BIDWELL 

The University of Chicago 


Making the Grade: The Academic Side of Col- 
lege Lsfe, by Howarp S. BECKER, BLANCHE 
GEER and Everett C. Hucues. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1968. 150 pp. $5.95. 


This volume is the first in a series based on 
a study of the undergraduate college of the 
University of Kansas. It follows the con- 
cerns and theoretical focus of these authors’ 
previous work (in collaboration with Anselm 
Strauss), Boys in White. Two of the authors 
and a staff member observed and interviewed 
students at this university as they engaged in 
both the formal and informal activities of 
campus life. The third author spent two 
semesters at the university as a visiting pro- 
fessor. Data were obtained regarding student 
perspectives on three major areas of campus 
life: academic work, campus organizations and 
politics, and personal relationships. Reportedly, 
the data are too vast for one book, so this 
initial volume focuses only on the first area of 
concern, the academic side of college life. Suc- 
ceeding volumes will present the remainder of 
material, 

In general, the authors seek to understand 
the student view of college life. They very 
effectively use a symbolic interactionist ap- 
proach and limit their consideration to how 
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the structure of the college environment affects 
student orientations. Student culture is a col- 
lective response to the college environment. 
Since students confront a common social en- 
vironment, they develop shared perspectives 
consisting of definitions of situation, activities, 
and criteria for judgments, all of which enable 
them to deal with the many demands placed 
upon them. 

The overwhelming fact of students’ academic 
life is that grades are the only institutionalized 
valuable. The collective response of students 
to this institutional fact is what the authors 
call the “grade point average perspective.” 
Students define their academic success in terms 
of whether they obtain “good grades,” since 
these are the only indicators of how well one is 
doing in college. Grades have serious conse- 
quences for the student regarding graduation, 
campus activities, and eventual career oppor- 
tunities. Furthermore, students enter college 
with the generalized goal of attaining maturity 
(p. 31). Failure to achieve “good grades” is 
a sign of immaturity and reflects poorly on the 
individual’s worth. In view of these considera- 
tions, the successful student does whatever is 
necessary to receive “good grades.” 

Academic work and the “grade point average 
perspective” are not simply matters of indi- 
vidual exchange between professors and stu- . 
dents; this perspective is also embedded in 
the interaction between students. The academic 
side of college life is mediated through many 
social networks, including living groups, cam- 
pus organizations, and personal relationships. 
In the campus community, the individual’s 
identity is strongly linked to his organizational 
memberships. Participation In many organiza- 
tions and activities is dependent upon main- 
taining “good grades,” and one’s attractiveness 
as a friend and date are in part a function of 
grades. The reputation of an organization on 
campus is influenced by the “house average,” 
or average grade point standing of its mem- 
bers. Obtaining “good grades” becomes a way 
for the individual to fulfill his responsibility 
to the organization. Organizations, furthermore, 
engage in collective activity to reinforce the 
“grade point average perspective” in order to 
protect their “rep” on campus. 

The authors believe that the main conse- 
quence of the “grade point average perspective” 
is a displacement from the goal of learning to 
the goal of obtaining good grades. They claim 
that “the chief obstacle to a more scholarly 
approach by students to their academic studies 
is their belief that they must give first priority 
to the pursuit of grades” (p. 138). To remedy 
this, the authors suggest that grades be aban- 
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doned, at least as an institutionalized valuable 
which is averaged and used for many non- 
pedagogical purposes. 

There are some important shortcomings to 
this book. The field work was done in 1959- 
1961, before students began publicly articu- 
lating their discontent with universities. The 
book contains few references to student skep- 
ticism regarding the worth of academic work 
or to their questioning of the system as tradi- 
tionally defined by faculty and administrators. 
Were students really so satisfied with college 
in those years? If so, times seem to have 
changed and the material in this book may no 
longer be applicable. Alternatively, perhaps stu- 
dents were as dissatisfied but were less willing 
to articulate their views in the presence of 
outside and older observers. In any case, a 
current reader of this book cannot help but 
raise these questions. 

The field study technique seems inappropriate 
in studying a population of over 7000 persons. 
It is not possible for a few observers to obtain 
an intensive understanding of the interactions 
and views of this many people. Yet the authors 
claim to articulate a perspective that is general 
among all undergraduates at the University. 
Whom did they actually observe among the 
7000? Just how general are their findings among 
the student body? These questions go wn- 
answered. 

Furthermore, the analysis suffers from being 
too general. The book tends to be overly 
redundant and often belabors the obvious, 
particularly in Chapter 4, where the formal 
rules of the University are presented, and in 
Chapter 5, where classroom procedures are 
discussed. In this reviewer’s opinion there is 
not enough new substance here to justify a 
book. The lack of material stems in part from 
the problem the authors pose for themselves, 
which is to present a perspective shared by all 
students -towards academic life, regardless of 
differences in ability, background, goals, social 
networks, and other dimensions of variability 
(p. 36). What all students share are general 
understandings of how the system works, such 
as formal requirements, grading procedures and 
the like, which most people know well Perhaps 
a more detailed look at the variability of stu- 
dent perspectives would have been more inter- 
esting. 

Finally, the recommendation to dispense with 
grades seems polemical and wholly unrelated to 
the data. If anything, the analysis indicates 
that the rewards of grades, especially in their 
non-academic implications, provide an efec- 
tive inducement for students to write papers, 
read books, and study notes. Students do not 
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find such activity irrelevant to learning (p. 59). 
The authors themselves note that students find 
participation in the nonacademic life of the 
campus to be highly gratifying (p. 134). There 
seems to be little reason to believe many stu- 
dents would limit these actitivities for the 
austere life of a scholar without institutional 
recognition. The desire to be relevant by draw- 
ing practical implications from a study is com- 
mendable. However, if these implications rest 
more on the biases of the investigators than on 
the cogency of the analysis end the force of 
the data, the efforts of social scientists will con- 
tinue to remain irrelevant and ineffective in the 
face of the many challenging questions being 
raised in education and other areas of the life 
of our society. 
ELDON L. WEGNER 
University of Hawat 


The Schoolhouse in the City, edited by ALVIN 
TorFLeR. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1968. 255 pp. Clothbound. $5.95. Paper- 
bound, $2.50. 


In mid-July 1967 a conference funded by 
the Ford Foundation’s Educational Facilities 
Laboratory was held at Stanford University. 
Its objective was to look at the school as a 
crucial weapon in the battle to reconstruct city 
life. The underlying assumption of the discus- 
sion was that the physical facilities of schools 
can be used as “a magnet to hold or attract 
those who have the choice, or they can speed 
the exodus and compound the urban social 
issues with which the nation is grappling” (p. 
vi). We are also told that most of the 21 
articles in this volume were “freely adapted” 
from the transcripts of that meeting. They are 
presented in three parts: The City, the Sys- 
tem, and the Schoolhouse. 

The six articles on The City (Part I) cover 
territory familiar to the sociologist. They deal 
with the fiscal considerations, demographic 
developments, political pressures, etc., that 
link the problems of educating the city’s chil- 
dren to the problems of making city life viable. 
Part II is about the “System’—the set of 
organizational relationships that stands between 
the city and the schoolhouse. It surveys “most 
of the major issues that will agitate school 
boards and administrators in the decade to 
come,” with heavy emphasis on administrative 
bureaucracy, attitudes of educational personnel, 
the need for parental involvement, and metro- 
politanization. Most of the seven authors as- 
sume that the school should expand its job 
to become the agent, par excellence, of social 
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change. All seem to agree on this point, except 
for Gregory Farrell who manages to ask, quite 
incidentally, whether the school might not, 
instead of taking on more and more functions 
of other institutions, encourage other institu- 
tions to develop their educational capacities. 
The rest of the authors differ only in their 
definitions of social goals and their appraisals 
of what kind of System will best lead to the 
changes that are sought. 

In Part II we learn about the Schoolhouse 
as an agent of change. “The best tip-off,” says 
Harold Gores, President of E.FL., as “to 
whether a city understands itself, what its prob- 
lems are, and what it must become is what the 
city is doing about its schoolhouses” (p. 167). 
The social and architectural plans for school- 
houses described in this section are intended 
to establish close ties between the school and 
the community and among all the children of 
the large community. Most attention is paid to 
the concept of combined occupancy (building 
schools in structures that house noneducational 
facilities such as apartments, business offices, 
etc.) and the model of the education park, In 
the final article Frederick J. McDonald; an edu- 
cational psychologist, raises some provocative 
issues as he contemplates the entire city as one 
big schoolhouse with pupils organized and 
moved about in relation to learning oppor- 
tunities. 

A curious disconnectedness between Parts II 
and III becomes gradually evident. It reflects 
some of the perils of using the schoolhouse to 
bring about social change. One must remember 
that the plans for the schoolhouses discussed 
in Part HI were conceived with the idea that 
they would be the first step toward full racial 
integration, serving as distributive devices to 
save the inner-city child from the “death at 
an early age” to which segregated schooling 
exposed him. For instance, Allan Talbot de- 
scribes a linear city planned in Brooklyn after 
a parent-secured injunction prevented the New 
York Board of Education from building seven 
neighborhood schools in the area. But strangely 
enough, the stress in the articles on “the sys- 
tem” is on ways of adapting the system to the 
segregation of the poor, a condition that a 
number of the authors are ready to accept. 
Thus, the only two articles in the book solicited 
from non-participants in the conference both 
appear in Part II and are both concerned with 
community-centered and community-controlled 
schools—that is, with tying the community 
and school more closely together. To be sure, 
the goal of integrated education is not patently 
abandoned. Preston Wilcox, for instance, when 
envisioning parent-student linkages in the com- 
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munity-centered school, imagines “all the fam- 
ilies in the third grade . . . retiring to a class 
smorgasbord—arroz con pollo, collards, spa- 
ghetti and meatballs, Irish stew, gefilte fish, 
and apple pie!” What he does not explain is 
how the parents with the different goodies will 
be brought together by his “system.” This 
surely is a question a conference of this sort 
was meant to consider. 

Alvin Toffler’s editorial introduction to the 
three parts of the book are excellent. If they 
are any guide to the skill he used in editing 
the proceedings, one can be confident that the 
remaining disfunctions among the parts are 
not his fault. His own criteria for evaluating 
his efforts also make it hard to fault the out- 
come. “If the book suggests a single fresh idea 
to partisans of the city or of public education, 
if it helps create the sense of urgency that is 
a prerequisite to effective action, it will have 
served a more than useful purpose” (p. 5, my 
italics), Whether the book creates a sense of 
urgency, a sense of despair, or just plain cyni- 
cism will surely depend on the reader. This 
is not to say that there are no hopeful ideas 
in these pages; every reader should find at 
least one that is fresh. I, personally, found 
most interesting Kenneth Clark’s discussion of 
alternatives to the urban public school system, 
McCormick’s account of the Pittsburgh plan, 
and McDonald’s suggestion that we abandon the 
notion of fixed location jor schools and organ- 
ize instead “learning centers” that will trans- 
form the city (possibly the whole world) into 
an integrated schoolhouse. 

GLADYS ENGLE LANG 

Center for Urban Education 


Who Can Be Educated?, by MILTON SCHWEBEL. 
New York: Grove Press, 1968. 277 pp. $6.50. 


The purpose of Who Can Be Educated? is 
to persuade Americans generally and educators 
especially that they must take responsibility 
for educating the culturally deprived. Dr. 
Schwebel argues that the low IQ’s of the poor 
and disadvantaged can be raised in a number 
of ways: by improving the health of their 
mothers during the prenatal period and of the 
children themselves, by improving the quality 
of their teachers and schools, by using recent 
innovations in teaching techniques, and by 
launching a large-scale social welfare program 
that will provide universal job security and 
adequate housing. The studies he cites indi- 
cating that nutrition and health of both 
mothers and children play an important role 
in limiting IQ are convincing and already widely 
accepted. But Schwebel makes two claims that 
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go beyond this: first, that we already know 
everything necessary to educate the culturally 
deprived if we were only willing to do so; and 
second, that we must give up the idea that 
intelligence has a genetic component. 

Regarding the first claim, there is as yet little 
evidence that teachers already have the tech- 
niques necessary to compensate fully for cul- 
tural deprivation. Some exciting small experi- 
ments cited by Schwebel suggest that certain 
visual-perceptual techniques and language train- 
ing can raise IQ’s in 4-year-olds enrolled in 
Headstart programs more dramatically and 
more permanently than does a traditional 
nursery school program. But these techniques 
have been tried on only small samples in a 
narrow age range, and follow-up studies to 
see whether or not gains are maintained have 
been too few and of too brief duration to tell 
us either how many children respond to these 
techniques or for what kinds of disabilities they 
are most appropriate. 

Dr. Schwebel’s rejection of genetics is the 
real focus of his book and the only way in 
which it differs markedly from the views of 
most liberal contemporaries concerned about 
educational discrimination against the poor. He 
argues that the poor have been badly educated 
for two reasons: First, because the upper 
classes find it in their self-interest to keep the 
poor ignorant. Second, because we have be- 
lieved that intelligence is limited genetically, 
a belief which has relieved the schools of 
accepting any blame for the high dropout rates 
and for the concentration of the poor in non- 
academic high school programs. Dr. Schwebel 
offers no program for overcoming the self- 
interest of the rich. Indeed, he appears to for- 
get that he mentioned it when he recommends 
compensatory governmental and community 
spending for schools for the poor. How would 
such spending come about if one takes seriously 
his earlier statement that the rich will never 
agree to be taxed to educate the poor nor allow 
them to attend the same schools their children 
attend? 

The argument against a genetic component 
in intelligence is discussed in greater detail, but 
not persuasively. Dr. Schwebel does not men- 
tion the studies which show much higher IQ 
correlations between identical than between 
fraternal twins, and between foster children 
and their real mothers as compared with their 
foster mothers. It would be hard to see how 
a genetic factor can still be seriously questioned 
in light of these studies. (Eckland’s excellent 
discussion of the genetic-environmental con- 
troversy with respect to IQ [ASR, April 1967] 
does not appear among the references.) 
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Schwebel does not totally reject genetics, but 
limits its role to certain rare diseases caused by 
“mutant genes.” He means here diseases such 
as mongolism and phenylketonuria, which ex- 
plain the appearance of a severely retarded 
child in a family of average or better IQ. Ex- 
cept for the few children so affected and those 
brain-damaged at or after birth, Dr. Schwebel 
believes that all children have essentially 
equal capacity, and that all could, if properly 
educated, profit frcm an academic program 
through college or beyond. He views college 
for all as not only an attainable but a highly 
desirable goal. “Injustice, inequity, corruption, 
mismanagement, exploitation could not long 
survive in a society that really meant to ac- 
tualize human intelligence.” This belief that 
goodness and intelligence go hand in hand 
would seem to require overlooking a wealth 
of historical evidence to the contrary. 

Given this belief, it is probably no wonder 
that Dr. Schwebel can disregard the evidence 
for a genetic component in intelligence. But 
it is harder to understand why he finds it neces- 
sary to do so. He would have no difficulty 
getting general agreement that IQ test scores are 
not very gocd approximations of underlying 
ability, and that they correlate considerably 
less well with “social’ intelligence or “common 
sense” for culturally deprived than ior advan- 
taged children. But accepting the extensive evi- 
dence that intelligenc2, however crudely mea- 
sured, has a genetic component would not 
invalidate his indictment of the educational 
system. Certainly few children learn as much as 
they could, and the schools themselves would 
not deny that they have especially failed in 
educating the culturally deprived. Schwebel’s 
preoccupation with defeating a genetic ex- 
planation may account for his overlooking 
the fact that the culturally deprived not only 
have low IQ scores, but also do not perform 
as well as their IQ scores suggest they should. 
The “underachiever’ whose grades are lower 
than his test scores is usually a lowerclass 
child. Apparently the school’s failure to teach 
the “underachiever” does not result entirely 
from a false belief in his poor capacity. 

it is disappointing to find that a well-known 
educator, dedicated to an important cause, has 
written a book so short on logic and so long on 
digressions, slanted reporting, and uncritical 
glorification of a college education. Despite 
these shortcomings, Dr. Schwebel’s dedication 
to education for all may persuade some educa- 
tors that they could and should work harder 
at teaching children of the poor. 

Lee Rosrns 

Washington University, St. Louis 
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Negro Higher Education in the 19603, by À. J. 
JAFFE, WALTER ADAMS and SANDRA G. 
Mervers. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1968. 320 pp. $12.50. 


This volume is a study of some of the cur- 
rent trends in Southern Negro colleges and 
among the students of those colleges. Appli- 
cants, admissions, enrollments, and recruitments 
at these colleges, as well as the academic pro- 
file of the student and the quality of the in- 
stitution, are closely examined. A series of 
appendices permits the reader to scrutinize the 
method and procedures employed in the study. 
Nevertheless, except for a few changes in a 
table or two, the over-all picture is revealed to 
be what common sense suggests—that Negro 
colleges and students do not come off well when 
measured by the standard criteria employed 
by white universities to measure excellence. 

Although the book is useful for those who 
must have precise percentages at their finger 
tips, the pretentious title is regrettable. Neither 
Negro higher education nor the decade of the 
1960’s is adequately covered. The importance 
of civil rights activities among southern Negro 
students and the development of militant black 
student groups on white northern campuses are 
not analyzed at all. This is a grave error, since 
these students are precisely those persons whose 
actions might revolutionize the thinking of 
black students and teachers across the nation. 

To the credit of the authors, Negro higher 
education is not pictured as monolithic. A dis- 
tinction is made between “good,” “fair,” and 
“poor” schools, and special attention is focused 
upon the development of two-year public and 
commuter colleges. Nevertheless, although the 
authors note the existence of “elite” schools and 
students, their possible contributions are not 
carefully considered. If Henry Allen Bullock is 
right in suggesting that “the accidents of hu- 
man purpose” and “the model of conflict-un- 
intention-accommodation” are the keys to the 
development of Negro education in the south, 
the failure to consider the elite and the mili- 
tants is devastating (A History of Negro Ed- 
ucation in the South From 1916 to The Present, 
p. ix), Perhaps the unwillingness of white uni- 
versities to take seriously the need for the study 
of Negro life and culture and for true equality 
in the academic enterprise will in the 1960’s 
be the creative dynamic that will bring change. 
If nothing else, it will undermine the attempt to 
predict on the basis of “existing trends” the 
picture of Negro education in 1975. 

Much attention is given to “poor students” 
and “poor colleges” in the study. The outlook 
for the future that results from this this scru- 
tiny is bleak. These schools will continue to 
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exist, and even to increase. Poverty, cultural 
deprivation, and white racism will continue to 
take their toll of America’s black youth. Yet in 
the face of this forecast the authors are bold 
to suggest that Southern white America just 
might expend the funds needed to improve 
these facilities. Indeed they are so optimistic 
that they suggest caution and wisdom in these 
expenditures (p. 137). Optimism is not quite 
the right word. Those who have failed for so 
Jong want another dozen years of research 
funds, while new programs that might save 
some children are to be stopped. The recalci- 
trant heart of white America and the probable 
policies of the Nixon administration make dis- 
cussion of the recommendation academic. If 
less attention were paid to the inadequacy of 
the Negro college and more stress placed on 
the state’s failures, the miseducation of the 
black man would cease and educational funds 
could be used more wisely. Then researchers 
could do what these authors do not attempt: - 
study the heart of the matter and not its 
periphery. 
Preston N. WILLIAMS 
Boston University 


The Home of the Learned Man: A Symposium 
on the Immigrant Scholar in America, edited 
by JoHn Kosa. New Haven, Conn.: College 
and University Press, 1968. 192 pp. $4.50. 


Writing sociological essays is not a preroga- 
tive solely of sociologists, as George Orwell and . 
others have demonstrated. This small volume 
of essays is the work of twelve contributors, 
of whom six are sociologists. Addressed to ques- 
tions of immigration and the social role of 
scholarship, it spotlights the scholar-immigrant 
to the United States. Since most of the book’s 
contributors were themselves born and edu- 
cated abroad, it is not surprising that several 
of the essays are autobiographical. 

There are two main themes, the first of which 
deals with the immigrant scholar’s adjustment 
to American academic career and organizational 
patterns. Devotees of The Higher Learning tn 
American and The Academic Marketplace will 
find among the essays by Adler, Kubat, Liu, 
Mogey, and Munro some refreshing addenda to 
the sociology of academic life, derived from the 
perspective of marginality. Thus Adler shows 
the influence of old world reference group 
standards on the perceptions of the immigrant 
scholar and the resultant misunderstandings to 
which he is subject. Mogey candidly shares 
with his readers aspects of his own not always 
smooth acculturation to American academic set- 
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ings in general and to the role of chairman in 
particular. His reminiscences provide pathos and 
comedy, but also some cogent criticism, es- 
pecially regarding the tendency to base the 
imprimatur of acceptable preparation for teach- 
ing principally on course work. 

The second theme in this book concerns the 
role of immigrant intellectuals and scholars in 
American politics. These particular essays draw 
attention to links between scholarship and ide- 
ology. But while Roucek suggests that radica! 
ideologues have in the main been residual for 
American political development, Rezler aná 
Langdorf point to the enormous influence that 
the ideological commitment and messianic stand 
of a scientist like Edward Teller has had on 
national weapons policy. If these points of view 
regarding the efficacy of radical ideologies in 
American political life seem at odds, it is only 
because no distinction has been made between 
types of ideologies. Those that were informed 
by social Darwinism have had a strong and last- 
ing hold on the imagination of broad American 
publics, which explains the popularity of anti- 
Communist rhetoric and actions long before the 
cold war. As John Kosa says in the lead essay 
referring to immigrants from Communist coun- 
tries: “No immigrant group received a warmer 
welcome. . . . No immigrant group struck a 
chord nearer to the American heart because no 
idea had a more rousing appeal to all Ameri- 
cans than anti-Communism.” The corollary to 
that observation is found in the history of 
American apathy and reluctance to admit to the 
' safety of her shores the victims of Nazi perse- 
cution, a fact documented in a recent book by 
Arthur D. Morse. America has been generous, 
but hardly without prejudice or favor. 

The Home of the Learned Man is not a pro- 
found book. It suffers from a lack of homo- 
geneity in content and style, and from a short- 
age of editorial labor that might have helped 
to bridge widely separated pieces of writing. 
In spite of these shortcomings, I found much 
interest in this collection of essays. Sociolo- 
gists, as well as other scholars, may find in it 
something of value to themselves. 

H. Davip Kirk 

University of Waterloo 


Patterns of Sectarianism: Organisation and 
Ideology in Social and Religious Move- 
ments, edited by BryAN R. Witson. Lon- 
don, England: Heinemann Educational 
Books, 1968. 416 pp. 16s. 


Bryan Wilson has brought together a set of 
useful and interesting materials that are pri- 
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marily the result of a seminar in the sociology 
of religion at All Souls College, Oxford. Most 
of the “religious” groups referred to are British, 
and must be viewed in the context of British 
society, where going to religious meetings is 
the exception rather than the rule. The book 
has a common focus in the authors’ references 
to sect types and their use of Wilson’s ex- 
pansion of the church-sect typology. This com- 
mendable feature, however, gives rise to an- 
other minor limitation of the book: some of 
the data simply do not fit into the church-sect 
typology. 

Wilson’s introduction discusses the nature of 
typologies and their uses anc limitations, Type 
construction has long interested sociologists, 
but the problems posed by types have proved 
as enduring as the interest. First, a type is not 
a continuum in the sense of a scale, although 
it is often treated as if it were. Second, a ty- 
pology tells us nothing about the relationships 
of the variables in the type. A related difficulty 
is the fact that a typology does not deal with 
problems of causality. Nor can it, as Wilson 
claims, be used “to explain processes.” What 
it can do is organize data for what McKinney 
refers to as “if .. . then” analysis, Finally, a 
typology leads one into logical traps by assum- 
ing implied hypotheses to be true. Take the 
case of the church-sect type. Suppose one says 
that sects are small, have charismatic leaders, 
are directed against the larger society, are iso- 
lated from it, and so forth, while churches pos- 
sess opposite characteristics. When some- 
one then labels a particular group as a sect, he 
is implying a series of untested hypotheses: 
that it is small, has a charismatic leader, and 
so forth. The elaboration and refinement of a 
type does not eliminate this problem. 

In general, the limitations of the articles in 
this book stem from faults that plague the field 
of the sociology of religion. The failure to use 
religious data to test sociological theory or 
build new theory is perhaps the most obvious. 
In spite of .this, the articles are a valuable 
source of data on such topics as power, social 
organization, social change, and role conflict. 
They range from straight descriptive history to 
analytical sociology. 

Wilson’s introduction to the book presents a 
valuable description of sect organization, and 
also lists and discusses the processes involved 
in organization. The book contains, however, 
no discussion of the individual religious career. 
The first chapter, “An Analysis of Sect Develop- 
ment,” also by Wilson, is in essence his classic 
article that expands Troeltsch’s typology and 
distinguishes sects which are, and are not, amen- 
able to the drift from sect to church. The next 
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three chapters are grouped under the heading 
“Conversionalist Sects.” Roland Robertson’s 
“The Salvation Army: the Persistence of Sec- 
tarianism” contains material on factors of 
change in a social organization and discusses 
power and its relation to charisma, T. Rennie 
Wartburton’s “Organization and Change in a 
British Holiness Movement,” dealing with the 
Emmanuel Holiness Church, is essentially a his- 
tory and description of this movement. From a 
sociological point of view, the data would have 
been better used had they been employed to test 
specific propositions or to construct theory. In 
“The Pentecostal Minister: Role Conflicts and 
Contradictions of Status,” Bryan Wilson dis- 
cusses some of his observations of the Elim 
Foursquare Gospel Alliance. Because this group 
has attracted a clientele that is less sectarian 
than the ministers, who have become the 
“guardians of a sectarian ethic,” much conflict 
has arisen. 

The next five chapters discuss “TIntroversion- 
ist Sects.” Elizabeth Isichei’s “From Sect to 
Denomination among English Quakers” pre- 
sents data to support her argument that “sec- 
tarian and denominational elements may well 
coexist in the same religious movement over 
a long period of time.” In essence, the article 
is an attempt to deal with the Quaker move- 
ment In terms of the church-sect typology. 
Her next article, “Organization and Power in 
the Society of Friends, 1852-59,” is one of the 
most interesting in the book. It discusses cen- 
tralization of power and processes of decision 
making in the Society of Friends. Quaker in- 
stitutions are biased against change, and stress 
equal participation of all members in decision 
making. In fact, however, an informal but 
quite powerful elite tends to emerge. Peter L. 
Embley’s article, “The Early Development of 
the Plymouth Brethren,” is essentially history. 
“The Churches of God: Pattern and Practice,” 
by Gordon Willis and Bryan Wilson, is one 
of the more sociologically oriented chapters in 
the book. It discusses the emergence of this 
sect from the Open section of the Plymouth 
Brethren. The split occurred for organizational 
reasons that ultimately posed special problems, 
ie., how a movement can maintain its strength 
when its theology is similar to the group from 
which it split, and its organizational differences 
are also difficult to articulate. The authors also 
present a valuable discussion of power and 
authority in their analysis of the organization 
of the Churches of God in terms of co-ordina- 
tion of decision making, The social composition 
of two Assemblies of Exclusive Brethren is 
described in Bryan Wilson’s next chapter, “The 
Exclusive Brethren: A Case Study in the 
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Evolution of Sectarian Ideology.” It discusses 
some of the pecularities of this group’s emer- 
gence, and briefly treats Exclusivist theology, 
organizational structure, and assembly leader- 
ship. There is, as Wilson notes, “a vague and 
shifting informal hierarchy of leadership.” The 
sociological dimensions of the movement are 
outlined in a description of its practices, com- 
position, trends, and general sociological sig- 
nificance. In “British Israelism: The Ideological 
Restraints of Sect Organization,” Bryan Wilson 
discusses why John Wilson, one of the founders 
of British-Israelism, was not able to form a 
viable social movement. Wilson instead spent his 
time traveling around delivering speeches to 
make money; advocacy of a movement might 
have alienated the middle-class people who made 
up the bulk of the audiences; and, finally, the 
ideology of the movement was prophetic and 
did not require an organization around specific 
beliefs, Susan Budd, in “The Humanist Socie- 
ties: The Consequences of a Diffuse Belief Sys- 
tem,” discusses how a movement can initially 
form and continue without a specific set of be- 
liefs. She shows how the Humanistic Societies 
differ from religious groups in social control, 
ideological purpose, organization, and so forth. 
She also notes that problems emerge when a 
group has no coherent ideology, organization, 
or cause. The movement is decreasing in 
strength because the original “enemy,” Chris- 
tianity, has decreased in influence. 

This collection of articles is useful from sev- 
eral standpoints. It presents materials that can 
serve as valuable comparisons for the general 
study of social movements. It also furnishes 
materials for studies in organization, values and 
beliefs, power, and so forth. Finally, the articles 
are well written and interesting. 

Scott G. MCNALL 

University of Minnesota 


American Catholics and Social Reform: The 
New Deal Years, by Davin J. O'BRIEN. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968. 287 
pp. $6.50. 

David O’Brien, an historian, set for him- 
self the task of examining the social thought of 
American Catholic intellectuals and publicists 
during the New Deal years, for the purpose of 
gaining “insight into the meaning of the dual 
tradition, national and religious, of American 
Catholics . . .” (p. viii). More concretely, he 
inquired. into the “manner in which American 
Catholics in the 1930’s interpreted and applied 
the social teachings of the Church to American 
problems” (p. vii). His reference is to the 
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substantial corpus of social teaching that had 
developed independently of the American ex- 
perience, and was stated in its most evolved 
form in the social encyclicals, especially Rerum 
Novarum (1891) (often called the “Charter of 
Labor”) and its commemorative, confirming 
document of forty years later, Quadragesimo 
Anno (1931). 

Chapters I and II are prefatory. The first 
presents a capsulized statement of Catholic 
social thought from St. Thomas through Pope 
John XXIII; the second, a historical resumé 
of the experience of Catholics and their church 
in the United States—the accelerating in-migre- 
tion after the Civil War; settlement in northern 
industrializing areas; and the paradoxical, active 
entrance into both the labor movement and 
urban politics, accompanied by withdrawal into 
an organizational ghetto. The remaining chap- 
ters deal more directly with the central theme 
of the study, documenting the almost unani- 
mous enthusiasm with which Catholic spokes- 
men greeted the New Deal initially, hailing it 
as highly consistent with encyclical teachings; 
and the gradual disenchantment of many on 
the grounds of both statism and “procommunist 
leanings.” O’Brien cites editors and writers 
of influential Catholic publications ranging from 
the conservative Brooklyn Tablet to the radical 
Catholic Worker, and including the Catholic 
Mind, the Catholic World, Social Justice, Sign, 
America, and Commonweal, among others. He 
gives separate chapters to John A. Ryan, the 
New Deal’s “political legate to American Catho- 
lics” and one of its most consistent and endur- 
ing supporters; to Charles Coughlin, Detroit’s 
radio-priest, who became a vitriolic critic; and 
to the Catholic Worker Movement, whose 
proponents called, alternatively, for intensified 
personalistic action to deal with social prob- 
lems. 

Professor O’Brien recognizes explicity that 
in studying the thought of these spokesmen, he 
cannot assume that they were representative of 
the Catholic masses, or even that they in- 
fluenced Catholics at large in any measurable 
way. This is an important inherent limitation 
of the study, and makes the book’s title some- 
what misleading. These spokesmen clearly 
based their thinking on encyclical teaching, 
even when they were disagreeing most vehe- 
mently. There is considerable evidence that 
American Catholics supported the New Deal, 
both initially and throughout its duration, but 
there is little if any evidence that they did so 
as a response to encyclical teaching. The more 
plausible hypothesis is that they did so because 
they were predominantly Democrats and be- 
longed overwhelmingly to the working classes 
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which stood to benefit most from New Deal 
programs. If the Weberian thesis that religions 
influence society through continuous socializa- 
tion of adherents who in tum participate in 
secular institutions applies in this instance, it is 
unlikely that this is because American Catholics 
had learned encyclical content. Al Smith is 
quoted as replying to Charles Marshall’s at- 
tack on Catholicism, based on the political 
teachings of Pope Leo XIII, with the words, 
“Will someone please tell me what the hell a 
papal encyclical is!” Edward Marciniak has 
documented elsewhere how incredibly ignorant 
Catholics in the labor movement were of Rerum 
Novarum. Those of us socialized within this 
structure before World War II can testify to 
the rarity with which encyclicals were men- 
tioned either in parochial school or from the 
pulpit. 

This is not a profound study, but it is a com- 
petent and interesting one. On almost any single 
aspect covered, the reader can find more com- 
prehensive analyses. But this weakness is also 
a strength; the author has managed to get the 
essential material of the period into perspective 
and between two covers. The study is ob- 
jectively written and well-documented. To the 
sociologist, it offers raw data with which the 
sociology of religion can work—placed in the 
historical context so necessary for understand- 
ing. 

EpNA M. O’HERN 

St. Francis College 


A Profile of the Negro American, by Tuomas F. 
PETTIGREW, Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1964. 250 pp. $5.95. 


The role of white social scientists in the study 
of race relations and the place of black Ameri- 
cans in the larger society are now quite con- 
troversial. This was not always so. Until re- 
cently the number of white social scientists 
working in this field was so small as to make 
little impact—controversial or not. After the 
initial thrust of the sociologists and anthro- 
pologists at Chicago, social scientists withdrew 
from the problems and conditions of life of 
black people. A small group of scholars have 
had to keep the faith. 

In the decade and a half since the Brown 
decision a great variety of social science schol- 
arship has been devoted to the consequences of 
enforced racial segregation on black people who 
are everywhere in the country victimized by 
this most vivid and vicious manifestation of 
institutionalized white racism. This work cul- 
minated in the issuance of the Kerner Com- 
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mission Report. A few social scientists have 
been in the forefront of the scholarly approach 
to this issue. However, it must be noted that 
in the area of race relations it has been par- 
ticularly difficult for white scholars to transcend 
the norm of separation of scientific endeavor 
from the fulfillment of social responsibility. 
Among the handful of white scholars who have 
been able to do so, none stands taller than 
Thomas F. Pettigrew. 

Reflecting recently on the status of racial 
integration as a concept and philosophy, he 
observed: “It is not that integration has failed. 
It’s just that the country never gave it a try.” 
He seems as sharply aware as the most ardent 
black militant that none of the major institu- 
tions of our society—including particularly the 
educational institutions where readers of this 
journal work—have made a serious and effec- 
tive commitment to racial integration in any- 
thing except token numbers and a manner 
designed to maintain white supremacy. 

This relatively short book was first published 
in 1964. A great deal has happened since then. 
Nevertheless, the remarkable contribution this 
book makes both to race relations and to schol- 
arship must be noted. The- extensive bibliog- 
raphy alone makes an outstanding contribu- 
tion. The book’s eight chapters are organized 
into three parts. The first part concerns the 
personality of black Americans. He categorizes 
their many responses to oppression into three 
general patterns: moving toward the oppressor 
and seeking acceptance; moving against the 
oppressor, executing a variety of aggressive 
protests; and moving away from the oppressor, 
seeking to avoid contact with white people by 
a variety of maneuvers, While this typology is 
highly consistent with an earlier one designed 
by Charles, S. Johnson, it enables the author 
to synthesize a large body of observations and 
research findings in a remarkably clear and 
insightful manner. 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
four chapters analyzing racial differences. A 
highlight of this section is a chapter on Negro 
American intelligence. The author refutes, with 
a mass of research and argument, the racist 
view of the inherent intellectual inferiority of 
black people. “The real problems in this area,” 
he concludes, “concern ways to overcome the 
many serious environment deprivations that 
handicap Negro youth.” 

The final section contains two chapters on 
protests movements. Here he advances a num- 
ber of hypotheses based on his analysis of the 
American predicament. These predictions, made 
at least five years before the death of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., deserve special consideration. 
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“First, Negro protests will continue to grow 
both in intensity and depth. . . . Second, the 
protests will increasingly attract a larger pro- 
portion of lower-income Negroes and shift from 
status to economic goals. ... Third, a more ex- 
tensive use of local and national boycotts of 
consumer products will be made. . . . Fourth, 
as the revolution proceeds through the coming 
years, some basic structural changes in Ameri- 
can society will have to occur before viable 
race relations are possible.” 

Students of American social relations who 
observe the directions the black movement has 
taken since 1964 will find striking accuracy in 
Pettigrew’s predictions, There seems little doubt 
that they will be able to confirm his basic hy- 
potheses. One hopes, as an expression of com- 
mitment and scholarship, that they will also be 
able to stand on his intellectual shoulders and 
help us all to see more clearly the sources, 
patterns, and consequences of race relations 
during the decade after Martin Luther King, Jr. 

ANDREW BILLINGSLEY 

University of California, Berkeley 


Integration of the Negro in the U.S. Armed 
Forces, by RICHARD J. STILLMAN II. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 167 pp. 
$10.00. 


Stillman has attempted an analysis of the re- 
lationship between the Negro and the armed 
forces of the United States. For him the “basic 
issues” in this relationship are the reasons for 
inequality in the armed forces through history, 
the process by which integration came about 
during the period 1940-53, the current status 
of the relationship, and the benefits such a 
study has on understanding racial problems out- 
side the armed forces. 

Stillman indicates he is making a political 
analysis rather than a historical or sociological 
study, in that he deals with the “attitudes and 
goals” of the two groups and their individual 
leaders, the “organization and group structure” 
of the Negro community and the armed forces, 
the political “allies” of the two elements, and 
whatever ‘intergroup political bargaining” has 
been possible between two groups with limited 
political positions. 

Early chapters are devoted to a brief history 
of the Negro’s military role from the time of 
the American Revolution. Events that had sig- 
nificant consequences for the utilization of 
Negro personnel in World War II and in the 
Korean War, and for the move to full equality 
in the post-Korean period, are highlighted. Still- 
man lays the blame for segregation and in- 
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equality of opportunity in the armed forces cn 
senior military officers. While there is some 
evidence that the author is aware that the 
armed forces are part of the larger society and 
that those who enter the miltary service bring 
with them the attitudes, beliefs, values, and 
prejudices of this larger society, he places lit- 
tle emphasis on the de jure or de facto segrega- 
tion and inequality that has and does exist in 
the larger society; little criticism is made of the 
Congress that reflects the views of the elec- 
torate, or the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
armed forces from Washington to Johnson. 

Of particular interest is the discussion of 
efforts made by Negro civilian leaders in the 
period 1945-48 to bring about equality for 
Negroes in the armed forces. The resulting 
political pressure on President Truman brought 
about his Executive Order of July 1948 (is- 
sued between his nomination as Democratic 
presidential candidate and the national elec- 
tion). While this seemed to satisfy the Negro 
leadership, no substantive moves toward inte- 
gration were made in the Army until the 
exigencies of combat and the consequent per- 
sonnel situation during the early days of the 
Korean War forced action. Stillman points out 
that’ during the period 1954-64 Negro civil 
rights efforts turned to fight discrimination in 
.the civilian arena, as most of their goals had 
been met in the armed forces by the mid- 
1950’s. The major problems existing today, 
as Stillman sees them, are (1) discrimination 
encountered by lower-ranking Negro officers 
and enlisted men in the areas of civilian hous- 
ing and schools, due to the shortage of gov- 
ernment housing on military reservations, and 
(2) imbalanced distribution of Negroes in the 
rank and skill structure of the armed forces. 
On the latter point, Stillman seems to argue 
that since Negroes make up X percent of the 
armed forces today they should also make up 
X percent of the generals and admirals, X 
percent of the radar technicians, and no more 
than X percent of the combat infantrymen. 
While this is the ultimate goal of the armed 
forces, there is a gap between desire and reality. 
~ Such a goal does not erase the present fact that 
the security of the United States is of primary 
importance, and the selection, training, assign- 
ment, and advancement of personnel must be 
made on somewhat more rational bases. The 
distribution of Negroes in the rank and skill 
structure of the armed forces is improving as 
Negro talent is developed in the civilian com- 
munity. 

I am aware of at least two actions taken by 
the Department of Defense within the last 
several years that are designed to eliminate the 
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two problems mentioned above. As a former 
member of the Civil Rights Section of the De- 
fense Department, Stillman should also have 
been aware of them. PROJECT 100,000 (an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Defense in August 
1966 and put into operation in October of that 
year) is designed to accept into the armed 
forces youth who earlier would have been. re- 
jected due to low scores on the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test (mental). The content of 
their training ig the same as that of more 
qualified recruits. While more time and ef- 
fort is necessary to help some of them achieve 
satisfactory performance levels, their perform- 
ance is comparable to recruits not part of the 
program. Over 60 percent of them are assigned 
to jobs other than combat specialities—that is, 
specialities with carry-over value into civilian 
life. Approximately 37 percent of the young 
men in this program are Negroes. 

The second action consists of a Department 
of Defense directive prohibiting all personnel 
from entering into rental or lease agreements 
in racially segregated civilian housing. 

This book may be criticized for other rea- 
sons, however. Several quotations are not fully 
accurate nor are they used in the same con- 
text as their original author intended. Foot- 
notes are incomplete, inaccurate, and often do 
not cite the original source of the data or 
statement. In some cases more recent data are 
available and would have made the analysis 
more valuable. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
this book is an eleven page bibliographical 
essay citing various material related to the sub- 
ject. 

Irvin G. KATENBRINE, JR. 

University of Chicego 


A Modern Slavery, by HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1968. 216 pp. 
Clothbound, $6.50. Paperbound, $1.95. 


Radicals and Conservatives: And Other Essays 
on the Negro in America, by KELLY MILLER. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1968. 320 pp. 
Clothbound, $6.50. Paperbound, $2.45. 


The efforts of black Americans to reproduce 
their cultural tradition are presently being sup- 
plemented by the willingness of a growing num- 
ber of publishers to launch new series dealing 
with black affairs. These two books, reprints 
of works originally published at the beginning 
of this century, represent another new series, 
“Sourcebooks in Negro History.” These two 
books are very personal documents, inseparably 
related to their authors, both of whom played 
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significant parts in the world-wide struggle of 
blacks for freedom. Hence, the books are ex- 
tremely valuable re-acquisitions for -students 
of black history and culture, not only for what 
they contain about these matters, but also for 
returning their authors to our attention. 

Henry W. Nevinson, a distinguished British 
journalist and war correspondent for over 30 
years, was an outstanding spokesman for hu- 
IManitarian causes, among them pacifism and 
women’s suffrage. John Masefield once noted 
that Nevinson “, .. had been a friend to every 
generous cause that has stirred men’s hearts 
in his time. . . . Probably few men have had 
more chances of being knocked in the head 
in the cause of liberty.” During a long visit to 
the Portuguese colony of Angola in 1904 and 
1905, Nevinson began smuggling out a series of 
letters exposing the slave system and slave 
trade. After surviving an apparent attempt to 
poison him, Nevinson published a compilation 
of the letters as A Modern Slavery in 1906. 

Despite the fact that the slave trade was 
supposed to have been suppressed by the Por- 
tuguese government in accord with the Brussels 
General Act of 1890, Nevinson sought to prove 
that the “contract labor” of Angola differed 
only in name from what had preceded it. The 
social relations between the plantation owners 
and the “laborers” both on the mainland and 
on the cocoa-producing islands of San Thomé 
and Principe inescapably amounted to life-long 
servitude. Nevinson’s description of the brutal 
daily existence of the workers shows, however, 
that they need not anticipate very long lives. 
His great candor makes A Modern Slav- 
ery a very useful and informative description 
of the African slave system. 

Throughout, however, Nevinson returns to 
his basic theme, the white man’s wanton rape 
of Africa—its wild life, its resources, but most 
of all, the bodies and spirits of its people. In a 
characteristically sardonic passage, Nevinson 
observes: “Ultimately it is all a question of 
soap and candles, . . . It is because our dark 
and dirty little island needs such quantities 
of soap and candles that we have extended to 
the Gold Coast and the Niger, and beside the 
lagoons of Lagos and the rivers of Calabar 
have placed our barracks, hospitals, mad- 
houses, and prisons.” Nevinson fully realized the 
significant sociological aspect of European con- 
tacts with black Africa. Refusing to be dis- 
tracted by superficial changes, nor fooled by 
“ . . @ century’s noble enthusiasm about the 
Rights of Man and Equality in the sight of 
God,” Nevinson’s analysis penetrated to the 
core issue: “, . , what is to be the real rela- 
tion of the white races to the black races?” 
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A Modern Slavery deserves our notice for 
at least three reasons. First, students of slav- 
ery will find it a comprehensive and accurate 
addition to our knowledge of the institution by 
an actual witness. Second, Nevinson presents an 
indispensable account of some of the historical 
events and conditions leading to the native 
rebellions in Angola in 1961. Third, the char- 
acter of Henry W. Nevinson is restored to 
our attention. 

Kelly Miller was one of' the first articulate 
advocates of black power and black capitalism. 
At a time when the movement for black free- 
dom is marked by a crisis within its leadership, 
producing confusion, rancor, and disunity, the 
contributions of Kelly Miller in an earlier but 
parallel situation have again become valuable. 

After his education at Howard and Johns 
Hopkins universities, he returned to the former 
institution for 44 years, as a professor of math- 
ematics, then sociology, and finally as dean. 
In this setting, he wrote prolifically for the 
Negro press and produced several books, 
among them Race Adjustment in 1908, which 
is now reprinted as Radicals and Conservatives: 
And Other Essays on the Negro in America. 

Radicals and Conservatives is a potpourri of 
essays in which Miller examines such topics as 
the strategies of various race leaders, the 
charges of white racists, the social condition 
impeding Negro progress, the social and politi- 
cal bases of prejudice, the problems of Negro 
adjustment to the cities, the role of religion in 
solving race problems, the regional distribution 
of the Negro population, the place of women 
and professionals in the Negro occupational 
structure, eminent blacks in American history, 
the significance of Whitman, Douglass, Jeffer- 
son, and T. R. Roosevelt for the Negro, black 
contributions to the arts, and the future of 
Negro education. However, it is in his essays 
on black leadership and on Negro education 
that Miller’s most important ideas are pre- 
sented. 

Miller reacted to the controversy between 
the advocates of the “moderate” strategy of 
Booker T. Washington and the “radical” strat- 
egy of William Monroe Trotter and W. E. B. 
DuBois by wholly endorsing neither approach. 
Instead, Miller tried to abstract the better 
parts of both programs and unite them into 
a more useful and powerful instrument for 
black Americans. As the central theme in his 
“Brief for Higher Education,” Miller argued: 
“The futile discussion as to whether industrial 
or higher education is of greater importance 
to the Negro is suggestive of a subject of great 
renown in rural debating societies: which is of 
greater importance to man, air or water.” With 
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great irony, Miller eulogizes Washington, not 
for the latter’s industrial education program 
for the Negro, but instead as a demonstration 
of the value of the liberal arts program. Simi- 
larly, Miller refused to join DuBois in the 
Niagara Movement, yet became one of the 
first contributors to DuBois’ militant Crisis 
magazine, Miller stressed the need for self- 
development and self-segregation, as well as the 
importance for Negroes to produce their own 
professional class, yet he also clearly antici- 
pated the ultimate fusing of the races. Miller 
was one of a handful of men who have served 
on the national boards of both the NAACP and 
the Urban League. As August Meier, in his 
excellent analysis of Negro leadership, quotes 
Miller, “effective horsemanship is accomplished 
by straddling.” This principle clearly governed 
` Miller’s thoughts and actions. 

By. simultaneously advocating the industrial 
self-help philosophy along with the cause of 
political and social rights, Miller attempted 
to rise above the antinomies of black leader- 
ship in his time, reconciling and coordinating 
what he viewed as merely spurious antagonisms. 
By this effort, Miller demonstrated his good 
sense to put the needs and interests of his 
community, as he interpreted them, above the 
temptation to joust polemically in an all-black 
intramural dispute. At present, with black 
leadership again weakened by internal conflict, 
the lofty but pragmatic wisdom of Kelly Miller 
was never more timely. 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to note two 
editorial omissions that reduce the utility of 
Radicals and Conservatives. In a book covering 
a multitude of topics, it is most regrettable that 
an index is missing. Second, it is equally dis- 
tracting to note that most of the essays had 
been published previous to the original 1908 
collection, yet no information of those earlier 
circumstances is provided. The value of the 
present volume as a reference tool would have 
been greatly enhanced by an index and in- 
formation on the original publication of each 
essay. 

RICHARD N., JULIANI 

Beaver College 


CORE and the Strategy of Non-violence, by 
Ince PowELL BELL. New York: Random 
House, 1968. 214 pp. Paperbound. $2.50. 


Beyond the Burning: Life and Death of the 
Ghetto, by STERLING Tucker. New York: 
' Association Press, 1968. 160 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.50. 
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Lets Work Together, by NATHAN WRicHT, JR. 
New York: Hawthom Books, 1968. 271 pp. 
$4.95. 


The study of American race relations is usu- 
ally assigned the same chronological beginning 
as that of the more comprehensive discipline 
of sociology proper. In each case, the pioneer- 
ing literature dates from the years immediately 
following the end of the Civil War. However, 
coincidental starting points during the post-war 
period offered no assurance that the two disci- 
plines would evolve in identical patterns through 
the next one hundred years. In fact, while most 
American sociology in its first century has 
moved significantly away from its humanistic 
and ameliorative foundations toward systematic 
theory-building and empiricism consistent with 
the criteria of the scientific method, a substan- 
tial part of the literature on race relations still 
shows a tenacious adherence to the pattern 
established by its nineteenth century precursors. 

Essays written by professional advocates and 
leaders of minority group organizations have 
somehow become uncritically absorbed into the 
sociological literary world where they are re- 
viewed in the journals and assigned by peda- 
gogues as “supplementary” reading. This occurs 
despite their typical potpourri content: some 
autobiography mixed with colorful anecdotes, 
personal philosophy, emotional indictments of 
the world of WASPS, and exhortations and 
panaceas on behalf of the minority whom they 
represent. At their best, these books acquire 
the status of classics, such as Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s Up From Slavery, W. E. B. DuBois’ 
The Souls of Black Folk, and Martin Luther 
King’s Why We Can’t Wast. When properly 
identified, they serve a most useful purpose as 
portrayals of the major streams of policy and 
aspiration formulated by minority group leaders 
and philosophers to guide their people in their 
struggle for equality. But at their worst they 
are dysfunctional: poorly written, ambiguous, 
disjointed, shedding no new light, and repelling 
rather than attracting those in the outgroup who 
are usually sympathetic to the cause of the 
underdog. 

Tucker’s Beyond the Burning and Wright’s 
Lets Work Together are in this older tradition 
of race relations literature. Although they defi- 
nitely do not belong among the classics, neither 
can it be said that they unequivocally represent 
the other end of the scale. Bell’s CORE and 
the Strategy of Non-violence, on the other hand, 
is a Clearcut contribution to our understanding 
of one aspect of our race problem through the 
contemporary and respectable mainstream of 
empirical sociological research. 
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As executive director of the Urban League 
of Washington, D.C., Mr. Tucker understand- 
ably uses the nation’s capital extensively to 
support his prosaic, unoriginal theme that the 
ghetto must be eliminated by being placed in 
the hands of its residents, and that this would 
be the first step in ridding ourselves of white 
supremacy and black powerlessness. Black power 
is vaguely defined as “a larger voice for the 
Negro, greater participation and involvement 
of the Negro, and increased influence by the 
black man over his own affairs of state.” Yet 
in espousing black, Tucker does not reject inte- 
gration, but rather asks for a combination of 
the two. After all, “true equality” is the goal, 
and “a wider definition” of integration would 
permit “the full partnership of black and white 
... the redistribution of capital, resources and 
power.” From the viewpoint of a sociologist, 
Beyond the Burning’s one contribution is an 
interesting chapter on three “myths” about 
blacks that other American minorities often 
express: “we were slaves too and we overcame”; 
“you are no different than we are, so you should 
be able to assimilate as we did’; and “we 
made it by ourselves, so blacks should be able 
to accomplish the same thing.” 

Nathan Wright is both a professional activist 
on behalf of Negroes in Newark, New Jersey, 
and a part-time lecturer in sociology in one of 
New York’s community colleges. His book, 
Let’s Work Together, stems from his chairman- 
ship of the National Black Power Conference 
of 1967. Somewhat more sophisticated than 
Tucker in his familiarity with social science con- 
cepts, Dr. Wright sees black power as the anti- 
dote to black self-hatred and the source of 
decision-making roles for Negroes. Like Tucker, 
he does not exclude integration, but asserts that 
whites can best serve race relations by acting 
not as leaders but as “facilitators” or “junior 
partners” of black efforts to obtain power. Yet 
elsewhere Wright acknowledges that power can- 
not be given away freely and that “only through 
Striving for it and seizing it is the muscle to 
use and maintain it developed.” 

CORE and the Strategy of Non-violence was 
initially Inge Powell Bell’s doctoral dissertation 
at Berkeley. It is based on her experiences as 
a white participant observer in the Congress of 
Racial Equality during the years 1961 through 
1964. This was the second of what she defines 
as the three distinct periods in the history of 
this organization devoted to direct action linked 
with the philosophy of nonviolence. In the first 
period, from the beginnings in Chicago in 1942 
until the 1961 freedom rides, the emphasis in 
CORE was on small-scale direct action and 
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strict nonviolence, the major goal was integra- 
tion of public accommodations, and the social 
composition of the organization was predomi- 
nantly white, Northern, and upper middle class. 
In the second period, that of Bell’s study, the 
shift was to mass direct action and coercion, 
new goals of fair employment, open housing and 
voter registration, and racial and regional bal- 
ance in organizational membership. The third 
period, since 1964, has been a time in which 
ghetto organization, alleviation of the plight of 
the lower class Negro, black power, and a pre- 
dominantly black and lower class membership 
have replaced the earlier emphases, goals, and 
membership patterns. 

The author chose CORE over SCLC and 
SNCC, the two other nonviolent, and direct ac- 
tion organizations in the field of race relations, 
because at the time it was the only one with 
approximately equal regional and racial mem- 
bership. She employed participant observation 
techniques at CORE meetings, conventions, and 
institutes, and also administered questionnaires 
at two of the conventions. The main body of 
her data, however, was derived from lengthy 
interviews with 46 members distributed through- 
out nine local chapters, a sample admittedly thin 
and skewed in the direction of the more active 
and vocal members. Her hypothesis was that 
the doctrine of nonviolence has been mainly a 
way of legitimating direct action in a society 
that has doubted the Negro’s claim to equality. 
The book covers such topics as the ideology of 
CORE, a social typology of membership, or- 
ganization and strategy in a southern chapter, 
white membership, and the recent end of the 
commitment to nonviolence. Six appendices on 
research tools employed in the study round out 
a volume that is a noteworthy and solid con- 
tribution to the scientific wing of the dichotomy 
in the literature of American race relations. In 
summary, I see more lasting merit in Bell’s 
empirical study of CORE than in Tucker and 
Wright’s hortatory essays in support of black 
power. 

Mitton L. BARRON 

The City College of 

the City University of New York 


Up From Poverty: New Career Ladders for 
Nonprofessionals, by FRANK RIESSMAN and 
HERMINE I. Popper. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1968. 332 pp. $7.95. 

Facts about the successes and failures of social 
action experiments and demonstrations of pro- 
posed solutions to poverty are so hard to come 
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by that one might think the evidences pertain- 
ing to these activities are well kept secrets. 
Up From Poverty is largely a collection of tes- 
timonials for ideas under the heading of New 
Careers, compiled in an apparent effort to re- 
move the veils surrounding some interesting and 
valuable pioneering on the social scene. 

New Careers refers to social programming to 
provide “meaningful” employment and training 
to chronically underemployed and unemployed 
persons, in the form of jobs with “ladders” 
which lead upward in pay and status and which 
are characterized as sub- or non-professional. 
In addition to benefiting the job holders, such 
employment would also result in the perform- 
ance of many socially necessary service fumc- 
tions. Thus New Careers provides, to persons 
in need, job opportunities designed to improve 
the quality of human services in the community. 

The editors see New Careers as a social 
movement committed to finding modern means 
of extending opportunity to all Americans, 
many of whom, as we have recently come to 
see, are unable to share in this national heritage. 
Therefore, it is no surprise that in this book 
advocacy of the New Careers program plays 
a much larger role than does studied explica- 
tion. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, 
titled “The Public View,” contains articles by 
Michael Harrington, the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, and Brendan Sexton. This section 
might be more aptly titled “New Careers: As- 
piration and Advocacy.” The Sexton article is 
the most interesting, because of its proposals 
and suggestions concerning effects, hazards, and 
examples of various New Career programs. The 
extract of a Kennedy speech reproduced here 
contains the only assessment found in the book 
of where New Careers fits into the pattern of 
national employment and public service needs. 

The second section, “The Scene,” consists of 
a series of documentations of successes of the 
movement in various settings. Of these fourteen 
articles, the best reading is found in ‘“Educa- 
tion and Careers in the Human Services: Nurs- 
ing, A Case in Point” by Edith F. Lynton, 
which contains a useful discussion of occupa- 
tional differentiation in nursing. Close on this 
front-runner is the selection entitled “A Train- 
ing Program for Teacher Aides: Washington, 
D.C.,” a detailed exposition of the development 
and operation of a program including almost 
100 teacher aides in the Cardozo area. 

An article on public welfare by Patricia El- 
ston deals with the focus of New Careers on ser- 
vice functions; it suggests that New Careers 
might provide a means of bolstering a sagging ser- 
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vice delivery system. A look into the foggier as- 
pects of New Careers is provided by “The In- 
digenous Social Wark Technician” by George 
Brazer. Here, the functions are not clearly set 
forth and rather nominal distinctions seem to be 
made among the three “ladders” described, all of 
which appear to evolve from an inchoate ‘‘com- 
munity development’ concept. 

The Hallowitz article on the Neighborhood 
Service Center provides a point of departure 
regarding the need for assessment of such pro- 
grams. He describes attempts to “humanize” 
services with New Career aides, and argues that 
such aides make useful contributions. However, 
the costs of such a program are not carefully 
considered, either in terms of the immediate 
project or the implications of such programming 
for delivery systems on a large scale. The utility 
of additional aides as “free goods,” as it were, 
by no means describes the utility of such aides 
in an operating program. 

Reading over these articles, one is impressed 
with the great flow of ideas that have been 
tried out and written about, and yet have been 
assessed in only the most primitive manner. 
Moreover, the problems in evaluation and assess- 
ment arise only in par: from inherent difficulties 
of measuring and testing these ideas. It is 
quite clear that in the minds of many who 
initiate such programs there is only the most 
elementary idea of what is required to retrieve 
reproducible results. Writings such as these may 
convince those who need no convincing—but 
is such an approach sufficient? How is the 
policy maker to decide which proposals will 
work and which will not if he reads only the 
special pleadings of these enthusiasts? How can 
the social technician replicate a successful pro- 
gram with nothing but laudatory descriptions 
to read? Strangely enough, Hallowitz has a 
parenthetical note which states: “Enthusiasm 
and dedication, though essential, could not sub- 
stitute completely for a planning strategy or 
know-how” (p. 102, my italics). This is, in 
my opinion, one of the great unwitting under- 
statements in the applied sociology of our time. 

The brief third and last section contains a 
thoughtful piece by Sidney Fine on the com- 
ponents of career jobs as opposed to more 
ordinary kinds of jobs. He sets forth and then 
examines some of the assumptions on which the 
New Careers concept is based. Fine comes closer 
than any of the other authors to addressing 
the issues which must be understood by non- 
advocates of New Careers if they are to con- 
structively critique this program. 

This book contains material worthy of seri- 
ous reading by those ccncerned with what the 
applied social sciences have to say about em- 
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ployment opportunities in the urban scene. It 
also has several shortcomings in both depth and 
breadth. In respect to depth, the how-to-do-it 
program details are inadequate, while in respect 
to breadth, little consideration is given to who 
might benefit from the program, how, at what 
costs, or what its long-run potential effects 
might be. The book contains some material 
paralleling the Times’ “100 Neediest Cases,” 
as well as an excess of exhortation. Neverthe- 
less, by pulling together scattered materials, 
it makes a useful contribution to the literature 
on subprofessional training for disadvantaged 
persons. Those concerned with public employ- 
ment programs, with New Careers itself, or 
with planning for job training may find it 
worth perusing. 
GORDON F. SUTTON 
Office of Economic Opportunity 


The Sexual Wilderness: The Contemporary Up- 
heaval tn Male-Female Relationships, by 
VANCE Packard, New York: David McKay 
Co., 1968. 553 pp. $6.95. 


The best that can be said of this book is that 
it is well searched and badly researched. Con- 


taining almost every cliche in the sexual area,’ 


it reads very much like a rewrite of the best 
of Cosmopolitan. Almost everyone who is any- 
one is cited, as well as many who are—for 
good reason—hardly anyone at all; the range 
is from the “Buddha-like” Talcott Parsons to 
that eminent authority who has spent the last 
47 years teaching the marriage course at the 
western branch of East Calico Community Col- 
lege. My personal favorite was the unnamed 
midwestern professor who uses the front porch 
of his summer cottage to make careful observa- 
tion of the habits of students doing their thing 
on a nearby beach, obviously a man dedicated 
to making his contribution to the continuing 
record of the human experience. One gets the 
feeling that our discipline has been both used 
and exposed. 

If it were only a collection of cliches on mat- 
ters sexual, this book might have some limited 
value; unfortunately, while Packard’s collec- 
tion is extensive, it is far from being repre- 
sentative. Obscuring his own voice, the author 
provides a clever weaving of many voices (too 
many unamed and many more than that un- 
footnoted) calculated to create a dramatic and 
saleable story of a society in the throes of 
perilous transition. And while this may be true, 
there is an issue as to whether the insight and 
accompanying “documentation” is the product 
of a serious lay commentator (a valuable func- 


tion) or the accomplished panderer. This dif- 
ference is that of a narrow orchestration of bor- 
rowed judgments and an intelligent representa- 
tion of alternative perspectives. ‘I could find 
none of the latter in the entire book. Mr. Pack- 
ard is a panderer, and worse than he who pan- 
ders to the young is he who uses the young to 
pander to those no longer young. 

Little more need be said about this over- 
weight work were it not for the fact that this 
time around Packard has chosen to undertake 
some original research. Abetted by two social 
scientists who deserve to be nameless, Packard 
sent a mail questionnaire to some one hundred 
students at each of 21 colleges and—with vary- 
ing degrees of casualness—did comparable re- 
search at one college in each of four European 
countries, In essence, the data—given in re- 
markably sparse detail—are generally in line 
with current research on college populations. 
He observes a growing permissiveness in sexual 
attitudes, a continuing, if moderated, form of 
the double standard, and a greater concern for 
the quality of social relationships. l 

The biggest shift is in his findings on rates 
of premarital intercourse, where his data indi- 
cates a substantial increase in coital rates for 
unmarried females in college. And this fact be- 
comes a major piece of evidence for utilizing 
the language of sexual revolutions and wilder- 
nesses. Unfortunately, his use of these data are 
more those of the lawyer (“building a case”) 
than those of the competent social scientist, 
and his conclusions remain, at best, suspect. 
For example, one could just as easily have used 
these data to suggest not a wilderness but the 
persistence of a formal garden slightly gone 
to seed. Accompanying the illustrative use of 
statistics are a large number of comments 
volunteered by students, which Packard uses 
to create an unexamined sense of authenticity. 
As with all such misuses of social data, there 
is a total absence of any sense of the prob- 
lematic; Packard miraculously encounters no 
data that create problems for the forward 
thrust of his argument. The closest thing to 
use of an analytic or control variable is the 
grouping of schools by school type or, more 
dubiously, by region of the country—with the 
latter factor given the most attention. Pack- 
ard’s own “research,” combined with fragmen- 
tary reporting of other studies, creates for the 
unsophisticated reader a sense of firm empirical 
grounding that may be as much an illusion as 
the urgent social upheaval that the author is 
currently marketing. 

In general, the social sciences appear some- 
what defensive before pop writers like Packard. 
Where we appear stuffy and jargon-ridden 
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to the point of ineffectuality, they appear to 
be cutting through all of that nonsense, getting 
right to the point. Indeed, even our own voices 
reworked by Packard appear uncharacteris- 
tically declarative. But more is involved than 
Packard’s apparent~ capacity for directness; 
more is also involved than differences in ap- 
preciations of the complexity of social life, a 
complexity that does not necessarily lend it- 
self to the simple declarative mode. The im- 
portant question is to whom a writer is respon- 
sible. In Packard’s case this is not clearly dis- 
cernable—except perhaps by his banker. 
WiLLiamM SIMON 
Institute for Juvenile Research 


The First Born: Experiences of Eight Ameri- 
can Families, edited by MILTON J. E. SENN 
and CLARE Hartrorp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1968, 533 pp. 
$10.00. 


The last decade has seen an upsurge in re- 
search and publication on the effects wrought 
by the first child’s birth. Orientational biases 
of investigators have ranged from psycho- 
analytic to factor-analytic. This volume, the 
first long report to utilize data collected in a 
study begun in 1951 at the Yale University 
Child Study Center, is a well-organized and 
carefully written report of observations. It 
reads like an exemplary medical school lecture. 
The authors “are primarily concerned with 
illustrating certain premises which they con- 
sider vital to a child’s development and integra- 
tion within his family. These factors are 
pointed up in a comparative way, by presenting 
(eight) biographies in juxtaposition with one 
another, and later, in summarizing the ma- 
terial” (p. vii). 

The material is presented within a frame- 
work of “six distinct areas, each with integral 
components, which may give significant clues 
to the catalytic forces that operate ...”: (a) 
expectations, (b) behavior, (c) socio-cultural 
influences, (d) family relationships, (e) per- 
sonality characteristics, (f) emergence of fam- 
ily integration patterns (p. 3). 

The families studied were offered compre- 
hensive medical and social care in return for 
research cooperation. During the two and a 
half year study a mean of 52 observations 
(range 42-68) were made on each family, in- 
cluding a mean of 22 (range 18-27) home 
visits. A social worker was assigned to each 
family and was the primary reporter. 

The interviews were “highly unstructured 
and of widely varying character.” They covered 
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three aspects: “(1) active interchange with 
the mother in obtaining specific types of in- 
formation; (2) observations of the mother in 
the home, attitudes and behavior toward the 
child, and responses of the child to such man- 
agement; (3) observations of, and interaction 
with the child” (pp. 24-25). A measure of the 
authors’ skill as writers is their success in con- 
verting the large number of separate and essen- 
tially independent reports submitted by various 
team members into a smooth narrative. 

The eight cases presented are described as 
“a small, but representative sampling” (p. 16), 
and as providing “a wide range of contrast 
among the major sociological variables which 
might affect patterns of family integration” 
(p. 19). 

The concerned reader is bound to wonder 
about the decision to restrict the population 
to white, married couples, almost two-thirds 
of whom were Roman Catholics. His wonder- 
ment will likely be increased by the fact that 
the sample was characteristically late-bearing, 
with all of the mothers being over 20 years of 
age (the mean age for primiparous women is 
19). The husbands were significantly older 
than the wives, contranormative in a time when 
most marriages appear to be equalitarian. These 
non-academically affiliated couples, living in a 
university town and coming for clinical care, 
were residentially stable at a life-cycle point 
notable for mobility. 

The reader is told that the clinic’s head 
nurse selected those women who were to be 
asked to participate. There is no discussion of 
the criteria of eligibility, the ratio of women 
asked to those who volunteered, or even a 
uniform description of the participants’ ages 
and length of marriage. 

The authors recognized several limitations, 
including: the “lack of information about 
other family members, especially the father,” 
“cases [where] family members other than 
the parents were constant figures,” and “the 
extent to which the social worker became in- 
strumental in changing some aspects of the 
family situation” (pp. 25, 27). It is difficult 
to believe that the authors are seriously aware 
of the severity of these limitations. 

The book is without bibliography, references, 
or citations, and all previous publications are 
summarily dismissed as having “produced no 
conclusive answers for human behavior and 
development” (p. 2). Perhaps a volume of rep- 
resentative observations on the transition to 
parenthood could prove “impressively that 
(clinical) techniques over an extended period 
do reveal more pertinent information than 
questionnaires, no matter how foolproof their 
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structure” (p. 253). Perhaps this is possible 
even if “no attempt was made to quantify the 
categorized data or to employ the methods 
of content analysis” (p. 26). We must, how- 
ever, dispute the authors’ claim to have 
achieved these ends. 

The authors conclude that “The most note- 
worthy findings from the study are that any 
parental act in rearing a child is the result of 
multiple interwoven factors which follow an 
exchange of influences between parent and 
child. The dominance of any of these influences 
is determined by elements in the total situa- 
tion” (pp. 525-526). It remains for some other 
volume to describe that total situation, analyze 
the influences, and list the primary factors. 

Josera H. MEYEROWITZ 

Baylor University College of Medicine 


Language Problems of Developing Nations, 
edited by JosHuA A. FISHMAN, CHARLES A. 
FERGUSON and JYOTRINDRA DAS GUPTA. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1968. 521 pp. 
$12.95. 


It has been observed that sociologists are 
likely to be as interpersonally incompetent as 
anyone else, anthropologists to be as ethno- 
centric, and physicians equally incapable of 
diagnosing their own maladies. It should be no 
surprise, then, that sociolinguists do not always 
write well. None of these observations is neces- 
sarily a reflection on the quality of sociological, 
anthropological, medical, or linguistic work. 
It is, however, disappointing to find a volume 
dealing with so lively a subject and created by 
so many competent and well-informed students 
of language, to be generally humorless and 
wordy, sometimes pompous, and nearly always 
cumbersome in style. 

Turning to more important matters, what is 
Language Problems of Developing Nations all 
about? The editors argue with merit that “the 
birth and rebirth of nations, peoples, and 
languages do not constitute traditional types of 
inquiry for sociologists. . . . Yet these phe- 
nomena are not only provocative but basic to 
an understanding of social change... .” (pp. 
ix-x). They remind us that sociologists are just 
becoming aware of language as an aspect of 
societal and national functioning. This volume 
does not pretend to cover the range of linguis- 
tic topics relevant to socal processes, from 
macro- to micro- and from theoretical to 
methodological to substantive issues. Rather it 
attempts to explore the intricate relationship 
between the phenomenon of language and the 
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problems of emerging nations. Among its un- 
usual qualities, this book has a title that ac- 
curately reflects its contents. 

Most of the papers were prepared for a con- 
ference on the language problems of develop- 
ing nations, sponsored by the Committee on 
Sociolinguistics of the S.S.R.C. The editors— 
a sociologist, a linguist, and a political scien- 
tist—each introduce the subject from their own 
perspective. None of them refers to the. others 
or to the contents of the book. Part II, dealing 
with “Language and National Development,” 
includes five chapters on “Theoretical Formula- 
tions” and seven on “Localized Situations.” 
The theoretical formulations are largely tax- 
onomies, and the local situations are, with one 
exception, African. Ten chapters compose Part 
IIT, titled “Language Planning, Standardiza- 
tion, and Policy.” The seven chapters in Part 
IV focus on problems of literacy and mass edu- 
cation in the developing nations. The senior 
editor attempts an “Integrated Summary” in 
the last chapter. 

Although they are not made explicit, there 
are many implications for new perspectives 
on the study of domestic social problems 
throughout the book. Beginning with Fergu- 
son’s introduction (Ch. 3), this reviewer found 
himself toying with a revised image of the 
problems of the American city. The chapters 
of this volume suggest (without ever saying 
it) that if we looked at the city less as a 
dying or decaying entity and more as a “de- 
veloping nation,” we might imagine different 
futures for it and different ways of achieving 
those futures. In so imagining, we might also 
find that a sensitivity to language—both 
methodological and substantive—provides a 
new key to help us unlock such futures, 

Like all such collections, this one contains 
some umeven pieces, but because it is ad- 
dressed to several audiences, there might be 
valid disagreement as to which are the “better” 
or the “worse” contributions. Clearly, some 
must have been included only because they 
were prepared for the conference and the edi- 
tors could not gracefully eliminate them. Per- 
haps some of the weaker chapters contributed 
by some of the editors could have been 
strengthened if it were not for the gentle- 
manly constraints that exist in such situations. 
Nevertheless, the editing process itself appears 
almost non-existent. The senior editor’s half- 
hearted effort in the concluding chapter fails to 
consider most of the important questions 
that appear between the book’s covers. A 
stronger editorial hand and an effort to inter- 
relate the various chapters would have made 
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a useful book even more so. The scholar using 
this volume as a reference will be grateful for 
the helpful index. 
IRWIN DEUTSCHER 
Case Western: Reserve University 


Readings in the Soctology of Language, edited 
by Josua A. FisHman. The Hague, The 
Netherlands: Mouton and Co., 1968. 808 
pp. Paperbound. 43 Dutch guilders. 


An immense number of different languages, 
dialects, and argots are used by humans in 
their communication with one another. The 
science of linguistics traditionally has studied 
and described the internal order of one code 
at a time, viewing each as an autonomous 
system. The new field of sociolinguistics has 
quite a different emphasis. Sociolinguistics is 
concerned with the use of different codes in 
speaking and the ways in which shifts from 
one code to another relate to: social processes. 
In sociolinguistics a population may be the unit 
of analysis, in which case the focus is on proc- 
esses occuring when two or more groups, using 
different codes, are forced into interaction. In 
other instances*the individual is the unit of 
analysis, and then concern is with the ways 
in which variations in ‘situations, relationships, 
and activities correspond to shifts in speaking 
behavior. In either case, the basic assumption 
of sociolinguistics is that variations in lan- 
guage and speech are integrally related to 
social processes, and already research has pro- 
vided ample evidence that this is so. 

Joshua Fishman’s reader on the sociology of 
language appears at a time when the field is 
just beginning. to take on definite features as 
a stable subdiscipline, and the timing creates 
an unusual situation. The reader, which is a 
well-selected and well-edited collection of 
articles, will serve not only the usual function 
of a convenient reference for students and 
researchers, it also undoubtedly will help to 
define the field, and will be the basis for de- 
veloping new courses devoted to studying 
language in a social context. The substance of 
the book is best discussed in terms of some of 
the basic issues that arise in the study of 
language and society. l 

One of the particular issues in the sociology 
of language is the relationship between lan- 
guages and nationalism., Two of the articles in 
the book are directly concerned with this 
matter. Deutsch discusses the large increase 
in the number of different languages in Europe 
over the past century (the number has almost 
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tripled), and relates this to political processes 
on the continent. Jakobson, in another article, 
gives a detailed analysis of the relationship 
between Slavonic and early Slavic nationalism. 
Other articles by Haugen and by Goodman | 
relate how language differences have become 
politically-loaded issues in Norway and in the 
soviet Union. The way in which pride and a 
sense of identification centers on a language 
is discussed in articles by Ferguson and by 
Nader. 

The term “language ecology” might be ap- 
plied to the study of processes occurring when 
several different languages coexist in a single 
population. Language rivalry under certain 
conditions results in the emergence of a single 
domineering standard, as is discussed in articles 
by Leopold and Goodman. Under other cir- 
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from the old, as is discussed by Weinreich, 
Taylor, Samarin, and Zengel. Standard lan- 
guages, such as have been developed in modern 
states in conjunction with literacy, are dis- 
cussed in detail in articles by Garvin and 
Mathiot and by Stewart. 

Within any language there is usually a 
variety of sublanguages and styles that provide 
different alternatives for- a given speaking 
situation. The existence of subcodes and their 
relationships to different statuses and mem- 
berships is discussed by Halliday and Gumperz. 
The choice of different styles of speech is now 
recognized to be closely related to the rela- 
tionship between speaker and listener. For 
example, a classic article by Brown and Gilman 
analyzes how pronouns of address are suited 
to relationships of power and intimacy between 
people. This general theme is elaborated for 
many other features of language in a series of 
studies by Joos, Geertz, and Rubin. Social 
class variations in speech are widely recognized 
on an informal basis, but Labov reports an 
excellent study documentirg some of the 
differences that occur among New Yorkers. 
An article by Bernstein reports his contro- 
versial thesis that middle class speakers use a 
more elaborated code than the working class 
persons; Bernstein judges that this gives the 
middle class person some advantage in certain 
intellectual and instrumental activities. While 
Bernstein has presented relatively little data 
to support his thesis, another article by Geertz 
presents an analysis of the Javanese language 
showing that different codes do exist for persons 
at different levels in the ranking system. Here, 
however, it is proposed that the elaborated 
code is beneficial for socioemotional rather 
than instrumental purposes. 
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The book contains a number of excellent 
articles on the social psychology of language. 
Ervin and Miller present a thorough review of 
studies concerned with early language social- 
ization, and articles by Lambert eż ar. and by 
Herman focus on some of the variables in- 
volved, and the states that occur, in second 
language learning, One of the perennial topics 
in social psychology is the issue of linguistic 
determinism, that is, the molding oz thought 
and action by the grammar and lexicon avail- 
able to one. Bernstein’s article, of course, is 
relevant here, and an article by Bésilius re- 
views the general hypothesis of linguistic deter- 
minism. Very related to this area is the new 
work on ethnoscience, which deals with the 
ways in which different languages lead people 
to classify objects in their environment. This 
general area is represented in the reader by 
two articles by Conklin and by Frake. 

Another rich tradition in the social psy- 
chology of language and speech has been the 
content analysis of verbal interaction. Unfor- 
tunately, this is one area that is poarly repre- 
sented in the reader. There is no coverage at 
all of the classic works coming out of small 
group research or the more recent studies of 
content analysis using computerized systems 
like the General Inquirer. Research on verbal 
interaction in psychotherapy is represented to 
a slight degree with an article by Leonard and 
Bernstein. 

The reader includes articles on a variety of 
general: topics in sociolinguistics. There is a 
general article on the linguistic method by 
Lounsbury. An article by Bock discusses some 
of the intriguing potentials in applying linguis- 
tic methods to descriptive sociology. (The 
articles by Conklin and by Frake also are 
relevant here.) An article by Ervin-Tripp pre- 
sents a general review of sociolinguistics re- 
search. An article by Hymes presents a com- 
prehensive discussion of the ethnography of 
speaking. Communication systems in other 
species (bees and porpoises) are discussed in 
considerable detail by Sebeok. In addition, there 
is a variety of conceptual and methodological 
pieces which deal with particular issues in the 
sociology of language. A final section of the 
book presents some readings on the problems 
of language planning. 

This reader covers most of the significant 
issues in the new area of sociolinguistics, and 
it will be popular for some time as a basic 
text and source book. It is recommended to 
sociologists and their students. 


Davip R. HEISE 
University of Wisconsin 
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Social Class and the Treatment of Alcoholism: 
An Investigation of Social Class as a Deter- 
minant of Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Therapy, 
by WOLFGANG SCHMIDT, REGINALD G. SMART 
-and Marcia K. Moss. Toronto, Canada: 
University of Toronto Press, 1968. 111 pp. 
$5.00, 


This monograph summarizes an analysis of 
records of the Toronto clinic of the Alcoholism 
and Drug Addiction Research Foundation for 
a sample of 248 patients first admitted during 
the years 1958-60. Within the self-imposed 
limits of the research—the research site is a 
single institution, and data are limited to clini- 
cal records—the authors present evidence that 
clinical practice favors patients from the 
higher classes. 

Patients were assigned social class scores 
based on a combination of scales reflecting their 
residential location, educational attainment, 
and occupation. In an attempt to delineate 
homogeneous classes the authors examined the 
frequency distribution of social class scores, 
retaining for analysis only those cases falling 
into three distinct clusters. About half of the 
sample was deleted in this process, and the 
number of cases remaining in the highest class 
(Class I) was so small that it was necessary 
to resurvey all first admissions during the 
three-year period, adding to the sample every 
case that met the criteria for inclusion in 
Class I. 

Having delimited the three classes, the re- 
searchers examined class differentials in sources 
of referral to the clinic, in diagnosis, and in 
treatment. Diagnosis of personality disorders 
may be taken as an example. Clinicians de- 
scribed Class III patients as “quiet, retiring, 
lonely, low in intelligence, badly behaved, im- 
mature, lacking insight and poorly motivated,” 
while Classes I and II patients were diagnosed. 
as “active and intelligent, suffering from guilt 
feelings, discontented, and dissatisfied with 
themselves.” It is suggested that the negative 
evaluations of Class LI patients reflect staff 
members’ lack of understanding of lower-class 
values and attitudes. In addition, the diagnoses 
seem to reflect a shifting diagnostic standard. 
Classes I and TI patients were assessed in terms 
of the feelings they expressed to therapists, 
while Class III patients were judged in terms 
of their behavior as observed by therapists, 
often from a distance. Like middle-class teach- 
ers of lower-class children, therapists had 
some difficulty establishing intimate relation- 
ships with lower-class patients, and conse- 
quently tended to evaluate them negatively 
and to view them as poor treatment risks. 
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Recommendations for therapy followed dis- 
tinct class lines, with Alcoholics Anonymous 
being most frequently recommended for Class 
II patients, along with protective drug 
therapy. Clinicians tended to discourage in- 
volvement of Class III patients in forms of 
therapy based on close contact with the clinic 
or its personnel; Class I patients were treated 
by psychiatrists almost twice as frequently as 
Class III patients. Frequently both the recom- 
mended therapies and the treatments actually 
received were unrelated to the diagnoses, but 
did follow definite social class lines. 

Social class factors are described as being 
especially intrusive in the treatment of alco- 
holism because there are no universally ac- 
cepted and preferred therapies from which to 
choose; when the clinician has considerable 
leeway in determining treatment, non-diagnos- 
` tic factors necessarily have greater opportunity 
to affect his choice. Furthermore, many of the 
treatments involve formation and continuance 
of close patient-clinician relationships, and 
here again social variables unrelated to the 
illness or prognosis may intrude. In any event, 
lower-class patients tended to be excluded from 
certain treatments (psychotherapy, medication 
with sedatives and antidepressants), and some 
of the treatments recommended for them are 
incompatible with lower-class life organiza- 
tion (participation in Alcoholics Anonymous, 
group therapy in heterogeneous groups). 

Most of the book’s weaknesses stem from its 
nature as an analysis of clinical records. The 
inadequacy of the records is illustrated by the 
fact that of the 520 case records initially 
drawn as a one-third sample of all first adris- 
sions to the clinic during the period of the 
study, 108 had to be discarded because they 
contained insufficient information to permit 
researchers to determine patients’ social class. 
Another problem is the extensive use of the 
chi-square statistic. Given the biases built 
into the sample by the deletion of patients 
whose social class scores did not fall within 
the homogeneous clusters, and by the over- 
sampling of Class I patients, the applicability 
of chi-square is open to serious question. 

Despite these limitations, the book is a wel- 
come and overdue addition to the alcoholism 
literature. For the social researcher it raises 
some provocative issues: Is the link between 
diagnosis and therapy as tenuous as these find- 
ings suggest, or are the findings artifacts of 
the use of incomplete clinical records as re- 
search sources? Are the reported class differ- 
entials in the administration of psychoactive 
drugs limited to alcoholism clinics, or do they 
occur in a variety of therapeutic settings? 
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Perhaps more important than its influence 
on researchers will be the ecfects of this work 
on clinicians. It should be read by the social 
workers, nurses, physicians, and psychiatrists 
responsible for treating alcoholism and mental 
illness. Hopefully it will sensitize them to the 
non-random social class factors operating, 
often outside their own awareness, to deter- 
mine the diagnosis and treatment of their 
patients. 

Hcwarp M. BAHR 

Washington State University 


Women After Treatment: A Study of Former 
Mental Patients and Their Normal Neigh- 
bors, by SHIRLEY S. ANGRIST, MARK LEFTON, 
SMON Dinitz and BENJAMIN PASAMANICK. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1968. 
333 pp. $7.00. 


This is a report of a study of 287 women 
who were formerly patients in a mental hospi- 
tal. The major aim of the research was to 
examine interrelationships between “psychiatric 
variables” (diagnosis, duration of illness, and 
type of treatment), social characteristics 
(demographic variables and expectations of 
significant others and self), and post-discharge 
behavior indicative of mental illness (readmis- 
sion, instrumental role performance, and psy- 
chological symptomatology). 

Six months after their discharge these. 
women were interviewed by the researchers 
and evaluated by a psychiatric social worker. 
A “significant other” person was also inter- 
viewed in each case. One hundred fifty-seven 
of the expatients were compared with 157 
normal neighbors to obtain comparable data 
on psychological symptoms and instrumental 
role functioning. Both the expatients and con- 
trols were again contacted seven vears later 
to ascertain hospital readmission and admis- 
sion status. 

The authors stress the following findings: 
(1) The more severely impaired a patient was 
upon discharge, the more likely she was to be 
readmitted within six months. Social class, 
expectations of significant others, and other 
social factors have little effect upon readmis- 
sion independent of symptom level. (2) Per- 
formance of the expatient is more likely to 
affect expectations for sick or well behavior 
and for tolerance of deviance than vice versa. 
Even when all “relevant” social factors (mari- 
tal status, social class, race) are controlled, 
expatients are perceived by significant others 
as evidencing more psychological symptoms of 
mental ill health than do their normal neigh- 
bors, 
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The findings also indicate that the depth of 
a patient’s illness has more effect on her post- 
discharge functioning than do the social vari- 
ables stressed by recent writings on the fate 
of former mental patients in the community. 
The authors conclude that treatment efforts 
should be focused around distinctions in 
seriousness of illness. More attention also needs 
to be given to helping the family “manage suc- 
cessfully with a ‘coping’ person in their midst.” 
Thus the findings and conclusions of this study 
veer away from both the “labeling” and “sick 
family” foci that have recently dominated the 
sociology of deviance and social psychiatry. 

The authors clearly feel that it is time some- 
one gathered data to bring systematic evidence 
to bear on the many implications of the current 
view of mental illness as a social construct. 
Their research effort is impressive—particularly 
the laborious work of matching expatients with 
normal neighbors (the directions for replace- 
ment sampling require two pages). 

Yet the study is at least as much a con- 
tribution to the category “unsettled dilemmas 
of social research methodology” as it is to the 
resolution of theoretical contradictions about 
mental illness. We have yet to decide precisely 
which kinds of problems are amenable to the 
survey research techniques employed by the 
authors and which kinds require some of the 
process analysis techniques now being un- 
ashamedly pursued by the ethnomethodologists. 

In the survey, very few inferences can be 
made about process because of the confusing 
mass of possible cross-variate analyses that 
result. For example, the authors know and con- 
vey very well how complex the relationship 
is among a person’s past history, her experi- 
ences in the hospital and after discharge, her 
symptoms, and the response of others to her. 
Fifteen multifold tables later we know they 
affect each other, but we do not know how— 
yet kow this occurs is the problem of mental 
illness as process. The problem is basically that 
etiology can be understood only by studying 
etiology; that means studying origins, which 
in the case of mental illness are pretty far 
back. We now have enough of a grasp of the 
complexity of mental illness behavior to know 
it is compounded of many cueing events, some 
physiologic, some interpersonal, some institu- 
tional. These cannot be grasped with loose 
categories like “expectations of significant 
others.” 

On the other hand, some really important 
findings do emerge from this study, largely 
because the methodology used is conducive to 
these types of findings. An example is the fact 
that diagnosis, prognosis, marital status, and 
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‘are fairly good predictors of readmission, 


especially. when taken together. Yet why they . 
are’ good cannot be deduced from these types 
of data. The problem is that we have all be- 
come so- habituated to running every variable 
against every other that we bury findings ap- 
propriate to the methodology used in with 
others that are not appropriate. We would do 
better to make some arbitrary distinctions, 
perhaps between demographic and processual 
data, and reserve one or the other type for 
the appendix, depending upon whether the 
aims of the study are to explicate one or the 
other type of problem. 
THOMAS E. RYTHER 
San Francisco State College 


Society and Population, by Davin M. HEER. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 
118 pp. Clothbound, $4.50. Paperbound, 
$1.95. 


Readings on Population, edited by Dav M. 
Herr. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1968. 234 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


It wasn’t too many years ago that the choice 
of a textbook on population was severely 
limited. With this companion set of a well- 
written text and a book of readings, Heer sig- 
nificantly adds to the alternatives. The focus of 
the two books is manifestly social demographic 
—an observable trend in the discipline today— 
with an emphasis on the determinants and con- 
sequences of national and international demo- 
graphic trends. As part of the Foundations of 
Modern Sociology Series, however, both books 
are only brief summaries of a burgeoning litera- 
ture on the relationship between demographic 
variables and social systems. For reasons of 
space, the number of traditional demographic 
topics excluded from consideration probably 
equals the number included. Inserting the words 
“some aspects of” at appropriate places in the 
titles of both books might better delineate the 
contents. 

Society and Population is “intended both to 
reveal some of the ways in which an under- 
standing of population is important to a proper 
study of sociology, and to help explain the 
causes and effects of the current ‘population 
explosion’ ” (p. v). To the extent that the first 
goal necessitates an integrative theoretical 
framework, it is not achieved. With the second 
goal, however, the author succeeds admirably, 
particularly in the discussions of the conse- 
quences of population trends. 

The book begins with two somewhat over- 
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lapping frameworks of “causal explanation” for 
world population. The first relates population 
to the means of subsistence, while the second 
analyzes factors which influence the rate of 
births and deaths. The theory of demographic 
transition is considered under the second frame- 
work, with ony an abbreviated attempt to ex- 
plore its potentiality for integrating the eco- 
nomic development and demographic processes 
approaches. To the point, however, are two 
collateral articles from the book of readings 
which offer countering positions on why popu- 
lation increased in 18th century Europe. 

The discussion of population distribution 
focuses on world urbanization, with the excellent 
article by Davis and Golden as collateral read- 
ing. Of primary interest, however, may be the 
topical consideration of social effects of high 
and low population density. Noting that density 
can be defined in different ways, Heer offers 
two deductive arguments. First, the range in 
types of persons with whom one will have social 
contact is directly related to population density. 
Second, ... “a higher proportion of all social 
contacts in the area of high population density 
might be expected to be superficial or secondary 
relationships which are functionally specific and 
affectively neutral, whereas a high proportion of 
all contacts where population density is low 
would be primary relationships, functionally 
more diffuse and expressive of stronger emo- 
tions” (p. 32). Unfortunately, there are very 
few studies that directly confront the human 
population density issue, so the author turns to 
Calhoun’s experimental study of population 
density and social pathology of rats. The inclu- 
sion of this study in the book of readings may 
suggest to some students that its findings are 
applicable to human populations. To lend credi- 
bility to this conclusion is unfortunate. 

Discussion of the demographic processes— 
fertility, mortality, and migration—constitutes 
a major part of Society and Population. Along 
with a brief review of traditional demographic 
topics (measurement, trends, differentials, etc.), 
the author explores some of the social and eco- 
nomic causes and effects of population pro- 
cesses, A strong undertone in this analysis is the 
thesis that these social and economic causes and 
consequences vary along an underdeveloped- 
developed nation contiuum. This theme is par- 
ticularly apparent in Readings on Population, 
where several articles emphasize the relation- 
ship between economic change and population 
processes, 

The author’s interest in population and po- 
litical and economic structure emerges most 
clearly in the last part of the book. The final 
three chapters consider population growth and 
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economic development, population and po- 
litical power, and population legislation and 
policy. In the brief amount of space available 
to him, Heer presents an excellent summary of 
major issues, and it is certainly not his fault 
that the phrase “the literature seems to be 
devoid” could be liberally inserted throughout 
the discussion. A case in point is the impact of 
legislation designed either to increase or de- 
crease fertility. The majority of nations now 
have direct or indirect programs or social poli- 
cies which may affect fertility, but the author 
finds no definitive evaluation studies on their 
actual impact, In this light it does seem a bit 
restrictive to consider only the topic of public 
policy and fertility in the collateral readings 
for this section. 

In sum, the cause and effect aspects of the 
‘population explosion” which the author em- 
phasizes concern economic development and 
political structure. Some teachers who usually 
consider additional population-related problems 
such as urban growth, racial imbalance, religion, 
etc., will undoubtedly find the economic develop- 
ment and political structure emphasis a bit 
specific. Moreover, Readings on Population is 
not a general population reader. As textbooks, 
the key questions concern the scope and em- 
phasis of the books, not their quality. 

Gorpon F. Dejong 

Tke Pennsylvania State University 


Census U.S.A.: Fact Finding for the American 
People 1790-1970, by ANN Hersert Scort. 
New York: The Seabury Press, 1968. 228 pp. 
$5.95, 


This book is a very readable, albeit some- 
what superficial, account of the growth and 
development of the federal census program in 
the United States from 1790 up to and includ- 
ing the plans for the 1970 census. Topic range 
from the role of the Census Bureau in the de- 
velopment of modern data processing tech- 
niques to a somewhat oversimplified discussion 
of the subject matter of demography. Also 
included are discussions of the growth of the 
Bureau itself, the monthly current population 
survey, brief biographical sketches of several 
key Census Bureau officials, and a panoramic 
description of the taking of the most recent 
census in 1960. The book also contains a brief 
guide to the location of census statistics, as well 
as a glossary of some common census terms. 
Throughout the book the author focuses pri- 
marily on the human aspects of census taking 
and emphasizes that census data consist of sta- 
tistics about the people which are provided by 
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the people and used for the benefit of the 
people. Numerous examples of the everyday 
uses and the personal importance of census 
statistics are given. Finally, the author presents 
a chapter by chapter list of sources and sugges- 
tions for further reading at the end of the book. 

The statistics collected and compiled by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census have played and 
will continue to play a very important role in 
shaping the policies that influence the lives of 
all Americans. As such, it would seem to be in 
our own best interest to become more closely 
acquainted with the Census Bureau and its 
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activities, and this book provides a delightful 
means to that end. It is written in a lively and 
interesting way, and this reviewer is pleased to 
recommend it highly for general consumption. 
The professional demographer, however, is not 
likely to be impressed. He will find numerous 
gaps in Mrs. Scott’s narrative and will prob- 
ably prefer to fall back on the more sophisti- 
cated publications of the Census Bureau itself 
both for his own reference and for classroom 
use. 
EDWARD G, STOCKWELL 
University of Connecticut 
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VARIETIES OF SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION * 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
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WricuHr Mills’ concept of the “‘socio- 
logical imagination”—a contempo- 
rary fashionable equivalent to 
Charles H. Cooley’s somewhat more com- 
prehensive “sympathetic introspection” of 
fifty. years ago—has proved to be valuable 
for imderstanding one of the scientific opera- 
tions of the sociologist. This is the operation 
of selecting out from the seamless web of 
social reality that which is theotetically sig- 
nificant and socially meaningful for research 
and for relationship to other researchable 
variables. It involves a recognition that the 
best methods and techniques of research 
can yield no knowledge by themselves; the 


scientist must imagine correct hypotheses . 


béfore he can prove (by other means) that 
they are correct and, to help him in this, 
he must relate himself in an optimal way to 
the cumulative knowledge of his discipline 
_and to its application in practical social sit- 
uations. He must relate himself to the data 
in such a way that he performs a creative 
act as he develops concepts, classifications, 
tests, comparisons, and conclusions for them. 

The thesis of the présent papér is that 


there is not merely one sociological imagina- 
tion, but rather several kinds, and often they - 


do not residé happily together in the same 
person. We shall start by drawing a distinc- 
tion between two kinds of sociological 
imagination, found (if they aré found at all) 


1 Presidential addiess, written some tithe béfore ` 


Arnold Rose’s untimely death (The American Soci- 


ologist 3 60-61); read by Caroline B. Rose at the 


64th meeting of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion held in San Francisco, September, 1969: 
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in different national traditions and in dif- 
ferent individual sociologists. The two kinds 
of sociological imagination are associated 
with macrosociological and microsociological 
research. National traditions of sociological 
research, at least at certain periods of time, 
tend to emphasize one type at the expense 
of the other. Only rarely—as in the case of a 
Cooley or a Simmel—are both forms found 
in the same individual. Many sociologists 
with superb capacity for one kind of -socio- 
logical imagination may be almost blind 
toward the other kind. 

American sociology has been sufficiently 
broad in its development range to include 
both traditions. During the 1930’s and 1940’s 
microsociology was dominant to the extent 
that excellent macrosociological research was 
rare, and it went unrecognized when it did 
occur. An innovative and perceptive macro- 
sociological researcher like William F. 
Ogburn—who had achieved prominence in - 
the discipline up through 1930—had little 
popularity among his sociological colleagues 
during the last three decades ef his life. - 
Fortunately for him, part of his work was in 
demography, and most of that subdiscipline 
has always been concerned primarily with the 
macro-level (and therefore; during large 
parts of its history in the United States. 
estranged from the rest of sociology). Popu- 
larity among sociologists is like ‘popularity 
anywhere else in the public: we tend to 
cheér for those with whom we agree and 


‘dérogate others who exhibit a different kind 


of sociological imagination. This tendericy 


‘to choose sides goes even so far as to result 


in the neglect of great sociologists who have 


é 
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an ample measure of several different kinds 
of ‘sociological imagination. We tend to sav 
that their strengths are balanced by their 
weaknesses, although we disagree as to which 
characteristics are their strengths and which 
their weaknesses. We no longer applaud the 
“Renaissance Man” who could do a bit of 
almost everything and do them all “passing 
well.” 

Let us now turn to the specific types of 
sociological imagination and start with the 
macrosociological ones. The first to emerge 
was an ability to see historical facts in the 
perspective of social forces and of cultural 
change. Historians through the ages had a 
measure of this, from Herodotus on, but 
sociology could not be said to have emerged 
until historical perspectives were applied to 
abstractions from history. Ibn Khaldun, 
_ Machiavelli, Adam Smith, and the other 
Scottish Empiricists Adam Ferguson and 
John Millar, are the pioneers here. Few 
sociologists today have this type of socio- 
logical imagination because they know so 
little about history. This is one reason for 
the paucity of great sociological interpreta- 
tions of recent social changes and of the 
nature of social change generally. 

Sociologists have done better when they 
moved out of a single historical perspective 
into comparative history. The sociological 
imagination manifests itself in comparative 
history by the specification of significant 
similarities or differences in the histories of 
diverse societies. One of our best here, of 
course, was Max Weber. So much distorted 
interpretation has been given to his work 
on the Protestant ethic that we must repeat 
his simple hypothesis. He was essentially in- 
terested in supplementing and correcting 
Karl Marx. Whereas Marx held that eco- 
nomic structure was the substratum which 
molded the forms of all other aspects of 
culture, including religion and other forms 
of ideology, Weber wished to demonstrate 
that causation could work both ways—the 
economy could determine the religion, but 
the religion also “selected” the economy. So 
he examined five great world religions and 
the societies in which they were dominant to 
show that free-enterprise capitalism could 
emerge in only one of them. 

Durkheim used the comparative technique 
of the anthropologist rather than the his- 
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torian, first in his expression of two types 
of social solidarity emerging from two forms 
of the division of labor, and later in his per- 
ception that it was the crowd identification 
of society with self which provided the 
original motivation for all religion. In the 
first study—his thesis of 1893—he inquired 
into the basic distinction between simple and 
complex societies. The Suicide of 1899 was 
also a comparative study of national and re- 
gional statistical rates, based on imaginative 
knowledge of the nation and regions for 
which the rates were used. In his later in- 
vestigation of the “Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life,” he sought similarities in the 
rise of religious faiths in all societies, simple 
and complex. Durkheim had to have a tre- 
mendous knowledge of the facts about diverse 
societies in order to develop and test his great 
insights. So few of us sociologists have this 
knowledge today that we cannot even com- 
prehend well what Durkheim was saying. 
His ideas are mistakenly fitted into some 
narrow contemporary perspective, whereas 
Durkheim quite properly looked for the 
origin of religion in universal human experi- 
ences as they might occur in diverse settings. 
After rejecting other theories as not in accord 
with known facts, he emerged with the 
theory that it is in group excitement that the 
individual feels his self merging with some- 
thing indefinitely larger and more powerful, 
which incorporates him by its very power and 
which he can symbolically incorporate by 
eating a piece of it, and for which there are 
symbols in the forms of totems, crosses, 
human and animal figures, churinga or bell 
sounds, wafers and wine, and so on. The 
subsequent exercise of religious faith is in 
ideological justifications and repetitions, 
usually only in ritual and symbolic form, of 
the original religious experience, although 
periodically the collective excitement may 
be renewed in great mystic experiences or 
religious revivals. 

Penetrating the ‘‘seamless web of history,” 
or the description of the life and culture of 
any society, even a very simple one, with a 
limited hypothesis or question, is a difficult 
task. It requires sociological imagination of 
a very definite type to be able to use histori- 
cal or ethnological materials accurately and 
meaningfully in order to test a sociological 
hypothesis. It involves a selective process as 
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to what is relevant and an abstractive process 
of separating some fact from a context which 
is not naturally separable. (A sociologist can 
do this selection and abstraction either well 
or poorly; if he does it well, he displays one 
kind of sociological imagination.) If, in ad- 
dition, there is comparison of historical and 
ethnological materials, comparing two or 
more cultures or the same culture at two or 
more time periods, the sociologist is faced 
with several additional tasks which he can 
do either well or poorly. He ought not to be 
misled by superficial similarities or super- 
ficial differences, and not mistake the appear- 
ance for the substance. One of the easiest 
ways to be misled is to accept the ordinary 
translation of any given social phenomenon 
from one language to another. The sociolo- 
gist must first find out what people mean 
when they behave in terms of this phe- 
nomenon and then make his own translation. 
For example, a French syndicat du travail 
is not, in many respects, the same institution 
as an American or English trade union, al- 
though translators almost invariably regard 
them as the same. A better translation for a 
sociologist would be “an organization of 
workers using political means to seek im- 
provement in their economic position.” This 
is clumsy language, making a distinction 
perhaps unnecessary for newspaper trans- 
lation, but quite important for the social 
scientist. 

The members of a given society may be 
unaware that they have a certain cultural 
characteristic or practice, and the compara- 
tive sociologist or anthropologist must try 
to discern it before he corroborates its non- 
existence. There is a covert culture,” part 
of which is deliberately hidden but another 
part of which is unconscious. During the 
course of my own research I have used 
several techniques to ferret out the covert 
culture of a foreign society or of a subgroup 
within our own society, and I would briefly 
describe these techniques now. Most of them 
involve some way of getting at contradictions 
and ambivalences of behavior or attitude. 
One technique is simply to listen for logical 
noncompatibilities in the conversations of 


23 Arnold M. Rose, Theory and Method in the 
Social Sciences. Chapter 21, “Popular Logic in the 
Study of Covert Culture.” Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1954, 
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a wide range of people. The dramatic ex- 
ample of this is frequently offered by racists 
who claim the disgust all honest white men 
feel in close bodily contact with Negroes 
but, almost in the same breath, tell about 
their love for mammies or ask “Would you 
want your daughter to marry a Negro?” 
(implying that, under certain social circum- 
stances which they hope to avoid, the 
daughter might want to marry a Negro.) 
Another technique is to provoke the expres- 
sion of nonconventional but widely-held 
attitudes by “experimental interviewing,” ® 
which means (1) to ask a deliberately 
biassed and provocative question rather than 
a neutral one, (2) to offer a supposedly per- 
sonal and unconventional point of view be- 
fore asking a question about the subject, or 
(3) to allege certain facts that would make 
it difficult to maintam the conventional at- 
titude. Unconventional response to this kind 
of questioning does not, by itself, prove the 
existence of a covert attitude or practice, 
but it provides an opening for further prob- 
ing. 
A third technique to ascertain covert cul- 
ture is to offer a list of adjectives or descrip- 
tive phrases of all sorts, and to ask samples 
of the population to check the ones which 
describe the institution or other cultural 
practices about which the investigator sus- 
pects there may be covert culture. When 
contradictory descriptions are checked, there 
is a clue not only to the existence of covert 
culture but also its nature. In researches 
on attitudes toward ethnic groups it has 
been found, for example, that Jews are 
described as both clannish and pushy, Ne- 
groes as both sexually repulsive and sensually 
attractive, and that undesirable racial char- 
acteristics are both immutable and as some- 
thing to be repressed. 

A fourth technique to discern covert cul- 
ture can be utilized when popular written 
materials are available, in the form of stories, 
songs, and folk-literature generally. The in- 
vestigator can then pull out all metaphors, 
similes, analogies, and other figures of speech 
and ask why certain ones were used rather 


than certain others. If a particular figure 


8Arnold M. Rose, “A Research Note on Experi- 
mentation in Interviewing,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 51 (September, 1945), pp. 143~144. 
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of spéech is uséd repeatedly and reflects an 
ambiguity or 4 contradiction of attitude, he 
again has a strong cltie concerning the 
existence and nature of a covert culture 
trait. 
: None of these techniqués are sure-fire, 
but they permit the accumulation of evi- 
dence. The investigator must have socio- 
logical imagination to use these delicate and 
uncértain instruments effectively, and, in 
addition to sociological imagination, he must 
have the sensitivity to guess that a certain 
area of life has the probability of concealing 
covert culture. In American culture, the 
areas of race and sex are teeming with 
covert culture traits, but this may not be 
true in other cultures. Sometimes the covert 
culture characteristic reveals itself strikingly, 
as in the shape of the official German exhibit 
building at the Montreal Exposition of 1967, 
which resembles closely a map of prewar 
Germany, showing Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor as part of Germany-—an aspiration 
which no German official has openly admitted 
since World War IT. Usually, however, covert 
culture has to be pressed out of people or 
cultural manifestations. Covert culture is 
- betrayed rather than blatantly expressed, 
and it takes a kind of sociological imagina- 
tion to discern when it is beitig betrayed. 
The search for social forces operating in 
macroscopic social change involves still 
another kind of sociological imagination. The 
term “social forcés” has not been popular 
among Sociologists for several decades, even 
though it is also the name of one of our 
respected journals, but I believe it is a 
most useful concept in macrosociological re- 
search. Sociologists like Thorstein Veblen, 
Howard Odum, William F. Ogburn, and their 
contemporaries who made use of this con- 
cept, usually showed a good deal of imagina- 
tion in discerning the keystonés of stability 
and change in the social structure. Theirs 
was not the imagination of the historian, but 
one independent in its own right. Veblen and 
Ogburn stressed the interpenetration of eco- 
nomic and sociological forces and motives. 
“Conspicuous consumption” could not be 
gainsaid as a device both to express the 
social pecking order and to establish position 
and influence in economic relationships. A 
major technological breakthrough could be 
shown to have waves of consequences not 
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only on the further development of technol- 
ogy, but also on economic structure, social 
institutions, and cultural expressions. It re- 
quired great knowledge of, and insight into, 
a society to ascertain which social forces 
had the greatest impact and to trace through 
the direct and indirect influences through 
hundreds of social phenomena. Ogburn, for 
example, wrote a whole book trating the in- 
fluences of the innovation of the airplane on 
most aspects of American life.* Many sociolo- 
gists do not attribute much significance to 
this book, and others like it because they do 
not know much about the society in which 
they live, or see the interconnectedness of its 
parts. 

The prediction of the future of a certain 
aspect of a society also involves the imagina- 
tive selection, out of the welter of social 
forces impinging on it and the complex social 
changes occurring within it, just those crucial 
forces and changes which are molding its 
future course. While projection of existing 
trends sometimes offers a good prediction, 
a more imaginative analysis of forces and 
changes usually offers a better prediction. 
The authors of An American Dilemma € more 
than twenty-five years ago predicted, con- 
trary to the opinion among most social 
scientists based on the then-existing situa- 
tion, that American society was ripe for 
many radical changes in race relations. And 
the present author followed this up five years 
later ® by observing that Negroes themselves 
were increasingly unwilling to accept a sub- 
ordinate position in American society, and 
that their protests against their lower status 
would likely grow and take stronger forms 
of expression. 

Let us now turn to the diverse forms of 
sociological imagination associated with re- 
search and data sometimes called micro- 

4 William F. Ogburn, The Social Efects of Avia- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 

6 Gunnar Myrdal with the assistance of Richard 
Sterner and Arnold Rose, An American Dilémmma. 
Wew York: Harper, 1944. 

o Arnold M. Rose, The Negro’s Morale: Group 
Identification and Protest. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1949. In his 1963 presidential 
address, Evetett Hughes raised the question why 
sociologists did not foresee the explosively growing 
force of the Negro protest. I believe I did, in this 
1949 book. See: Everett C. Hughes, “Race Reldtions 
and the Sociological Imagination,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 28 (1963), pp. 879-891. 
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scopic. An important line of difference here 
is in the degree to which the researcher would 
structure or leave fluid his relationship with 
those being interviewed. Obviously, struc- 
turing ig necessary where the researcher does 
not do his own interviewing, but either hires 
interviewers or ptovides questionnaires for 
the respondents to fill out themselves, in 
order to get enough cases and representative 
cases so that le may generalize statistically 
about some aspect of human behavior. The 
opportunity for sociological imagination in 
these survey studiés comes in at several 
points in the study. The first is the formula- 
tion of the problem, What often starts out 
as a trivial question in market research or 
the évaluation of success or failure of some 
agency program can become restated as an 
intriguing question at the heart of sociologi- 
cal theory. The ascertaining of why a given 
product or program is a “success” while 
another is a “failure” can lead to discoveries 
about basic aspects of human motivation and 
social structuré—if such studies are carried 
on with sociological imagination. Second, 
there is the formulation of the questions. 
It is too often true in survey research that 
neutral, superficial questions, calling merely 
for “yes” or “no” responses, are asked. But 
the imaginative survey researcher, who 
knows the many kinds of obstacles that occur 
between his formulation in his own mind 
of what he wants to know from the respon- 
dents and getting the respondents to order 
their thoughts (knowledge or attitudes) in 
such a way that they can respond with the 
relevant anSwers, is the one who spends a 
great deal of time on his questions. He will 
use “experimental” type questions as well as 
neutrally-worded questions, he will break a 
question up imto several sub-questions, he 
will question on depth of feeling and strength 
of conviction concerning the central attitude 
question, he will order his questions in a 
certain way, and above all he will pretest his 
questions over and over again on a few well- 
chosen cases to check whether they are evok- 
ing in the minds of the respondent what he 
expects them to evoke. Assuming that the 
interviewers—also tramed with some socio- 
logical imagination—do an adequate job and 
that the respondents have found the ques- 
tions important or interesting enough to 
answer with some attention, the researcher 
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faces another task of tremendous sociological 
and psychological imagination when he 
comes to the analysis of the data. First, there 
is the coding of the “free answers” or other 
answers to open-ended questions. These 
answers are not meaningful in themselves; — 
they must be interpreted in the light of 
answers to other questions and classified 
meaningfully. But the chief opportunity for 
exercise of the sociological imagination’ for 
the survey researcher comes when he is test- 
ing hypotheses, and needs to hold various 
factors constant, assuming that he has earlier 
had the imagination to ask all the questions 
necessary to provide himself with mdexes to 
measure those possibly confusing factors. 
Then the researcher must read and re-read 
samples of his completed schedules to prabe 
—in so far as he can in this distant way—— 
what must have been in the minds of the 
respondents as they gave their answers. Then 
he sorts his IBM or McBee cards.in various 
ways to try out modifications of his hypoth- 
eses. The one with whom I had the privilege 
of studying and working, who made a real 
art of survey research, and who taught me 
what the sociological imagination was in the 
use of this method, was the late Professor 
Samuel A. Stouffer. i 
Quite different: from the survey researcher 
and with even more feeling of the individual 
case is the sociological investigator who does 
case studies. If he were not repelled by 
Freud’s elaborations of dubious and untest- 
able theory, he would acknowledge Freud 
as the master of getting more and more in- 
formation from the single case—by deep 
interview, by “trick” questions, by free as- 
sociation and by all the ingenious projective 
tests discovered by Freud’s followers. Of 
course, the purpose of a sociologist is not to 
probe individual personality and motivations 
for their own sake but to ascertain these in 
relationship to behavior, overt and covert, 
toward aziother person or other persons. Thé 
sociologist is interested in individual be- 
havior only in so far as it means intêraction 
and interrelationships with others. But the 
techniques of gathering information on the 
individual case are not unique to the sociolo- 
gist; they are shared to a considetable extent 
by the clinical psychologist and the anthro- 
pologist. They involve getting the subject to 
report his various roles as he sees them, his 
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perceptions of cultural and social structural 
factors impinging on him, his self-conception 
and his conception of the scope of his in- 
dividual freedom, his perceptions of and 
attitudes toward the social situation con- 
fronting him, and a dozen lesser matters— 
depending on the specific purpose of the im- 
terview. The investigator with sociological 
imagination never forgets that the respondent 
is not merely someone who is providing 
verbal reactions to questions, but is an em- 
bodiment of a culture, several subcultures, 
a portion of the social structure, and an in- 
dividual with a life history and a lively per- 
ception of the future. The imaginative social 
scientist is properly skeptical toward the in- 
formation given him by the participants in 
the social life he is studying, and he knows 
that common sense is not science. On the 
other hand, he does not go to the opposite 
fallacy: What we observe directly is not nec- 
essarily false; one does not always have to 
use a fully controlled experiment to observe 
the facts of a social situation. Direct and 
imaginative study of cases will often suffice. 
Professor Herbert Blumer and Everett C. 
Hughes are leading examples of those who, 
to the best of my knowledge, do all these 
things with the strongest of sociological im- 
aginations. = 

There are many ways of representing the 
individual as he reveals himself in his be- 
havior and his words (inside and outside the 
interview situation). George H. Mead used 
the analogies of play and the game to develop 
a representation of interactive human be- 
havior; Erving Goffman used the analogy of 
the stage drama to develop the same repre- 
sentation,” and George Homans was one of 
the first of several sociologists to use the 
analogy of the economic transaction to de- 
velop this representation.’ All of these in- 


T Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day Anchor, 1959. 

8 George C. Homans, “Human Behavior as Ex- 
change,” American Journal of Sociology, 63 (1958), 
pp. 597-606; Homans, Social Behavior (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1961). Willard Waller (The Family, 
Chapter 10. New York: Henry Holt, 1938) made 
gome preliminary suggestions for considering the 
economic exchange as a paradigm for general 
human interaction, but it was not followed up 
until Homans. John B. Knox shows that some 
of the same ideas were expounded by Albert 
Chavannes as early as 1884: “The Concept of Ex- 
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volved a good deal of sociological imagina- 
tion. But we must not forget that there are 
methodological anc conceptual hazards to 
the use of analogies: none af these analogies 
represent exactly what is involved in most 
types of human interaction. Other good 
general representation schemes might be 
developed out of the polstical compromise in 
which the political leader arranges the best 
solution for a number of conflicting interest 
groups; out of the religious ceremony in 
which the priest acts out the communion of 
the people with the gods; out of the labor- 
management collectrve bargaining situation, 
and so on. All of these have value for 
pedagogical purposes and suggest hypotheses, 
but none are complete representations of the 
“truth” about human relations. Human re- 
lations include all of these model representa- 
tions and an indefinitely large number of 
other variations. It iakes a man with keen 
sociological imagination to develop a model 
representation, and this same type of man 
to see its limitations. It takes a man of 
sociological imagination to see similarities 
in apparent diversity——-for example, among 
mental institutions, prisons, military units ® 
—and a man of socizlogical imagination to 
see their significant differences. 
Generations of sociologists have bemused 
themselves with developing classification 
schemes which emphasized differences and 
distinctions, and with pointing up similarities 
among the apparently diverse phenomena. 
These have all been provocative, and they 
have materially aided in teaching introdutory 
sociology. But both in theory and method we 
sociologists should now insist on going be- 
yond that. Theoretical sociological imagina- 
tion in the future—both on the macroscopic 
and microscopic levels—should require not 
only the creation of concepts and proposi- 
tions which bear some tested relationship to 
a range of social facts, but also the power 
to relate these logically to each other in the 
manner of a proper th2oretician of a science 
(as the physicists and the economists have 
done for their concepts and propositions). 
As George Homans has correctly observed, 
so much of what passes as theory in sociology 








change in Sociological Theory: 1884 and 1961,” 
Social Forces, 41 (May, 1963), pp. 341-346. \ 

? Erving Goffman, Asylums. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co. Inc, 1961. 
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today is not theory at all, but I cannot agree 
with him that the only possible sociological 
theory is a reductionist psychological one.1° 
If he would have looked down to the grass 
roots of sociology, he would find that we are 
working with imaginative and productive, if 
not wholly developed, theories in criminol- 
ogy, race relations, the family, industrial 
sociology, psychiatric sociology and many 
other research sub-fields, As I see it, the 
researchers—or at least some of them, the 
ones who start with a point of view and who 
have learned to ask crucial questions of their 
data—are the ones who are developing 
imaginative sociological theory today. Their 
chief lack so far is that they do not have the 
ability to develop their theories systemats- 
cally and logically. Note that logic is not 
necessarily the same thing as mathematics. 
Although mathematical formulations of logi- 
cal relationships might be useful for highly 
developed science, most of the efforts so far 
in mathematical sociology, except for their 
logical coherence, have lacked the qualities 
of good theory. Unfortunately, and to put it 
bluntly, few, if any, in that area have shown 
much sociological imagination. 

Another need for sociological imagination 
in sociological theory is to solve, or at least 
come to grips, with one of the dilemmas of 
the founding fathers of sociology—a dilemma 
we have shunted aside in a closed compart- 
ment for several decades. This is the question 
whether human behavior should be seen as 
a resultant of objective forces or as a re- 
sultant of man’s definitions or interpretation 
of his social world. Louis Wirth—following 
his studies of Marx, Weber, Thomas, and 
Mannheim—is one of the very few modern 
sociologists who came to grips with this 
problem. This dilemma exists in both macro- 
scopic and microscopic research, and is not 
to be exactly equated with a distinction be- 
tween behavioristic and symbolic theories. 
The rational man could realistically interpret 
the objective forces surrounding himself and 
decide which had long-range importance, and 
act in accord with these decisions even 
though the environment and his own be- 
havior would be transformed symbolically 
first. On the other hand, behavioristic man 


10 George C. Homans, “Bringing Men Back In.” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (1964), pp. 809- 
818. 
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would have no way of selecting important 
stimuli out of the welter of objective stimuli 
in the environment and so would not neces- 
sarily act rationally in terms of the objective 
forces impinging on him. So we are not 
raising the question of behaviorism vs. sym- 
bolic interactionism here, rather we are rais- 
ing the question whether man is more in- 
fluenced by the surroundings themselves or 
by imaginative symbolic distortions he some- 
times makes of them. I suppose the question 
I am posing is the age-old one: Under what 
circumstances is symbolic man rational and 
under what circumstances is he irrational? 
I suggest we devote some sociological ima- 
gination to this question. The answers would 
give us knowledge about innovation and 
creativity on the microscopic level, and about 
success or failure of social movements on the 
macroscopic level. 

One more subject I wish to turn to, and 
that is the need to use sociological imagina- 
tion to translate the knowledge, the theory, 
and the methods of sociology so they will 
be of use on the practical scene of on-going 
social action. I was one of those in the 1940’s 
who fought against the divorce of science 
and social action for the social sciences, 
mainly because I saw it was impossible, and 
I wished to make the inevitable relationship . 
a mutually fruitful one. My models in this 
effort were the world-experienced Gunnar 
Myrdal and the American-experienced Ernest 
Burgess, both of whom have used their 
science to build a better society, and ‘their 
practical experience to build a better science. 
(I should also mention here Philip M. 
Hauser, who has shown sociological imagina- 
tion in relating social science knowledge to 
practical public policy.) Although sociology 
is increasingly recognized as powerful in 
concept and valuable in application by social 
actionists and decision-makers, I am not 
sure we are approaching the ideal for a fruit- 
ful relationship. I see some sociologists seek- 
ing to delay social action, and being used by 
some decision-makers to delay social action, 
and for no other purpose. I see them happily 
diverting financial resources from needed 
social action to do more research in projects 
not designed to add in any way to practical 
knowledge. Among some sociologists today, 
there is a game of grantsmanship going on 
that pretends to relate scientific information 
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to applied social goals; its only practical goal 
is to get funds for the researcher so that he 
himself can live better, impress his superiors, 
and control his inferiors—all at the expense 
of applied social goals. 

This is only one problem in answering the 
question of the optimal relationship of the 
objective social researcher and social action. 
These are ethical ones involving invasion of 
privacy, the use of human subjects in experi- 
. mentation, the neglect of the purpose of the 
decision maker, and the “selling-out” of the 
research, which have been seriously discussed 
in recent years, and one can hope that we 
are moving toward a consensus among scien- 
tists as to the need for social ethics. There is 
little more I can add to this ethical discus- 
sion. But I do see another problem which 
reduces the optimum relationship between 
the objective social researcher and the ap- 
plied social actionist. This is the obfuscatory 
concept and idiom; the exaggerated, over- 


generalized and even ill-founded conclusion ` 


from research; and the “mysterious” bandy- 
ing about of the tools of the sociological 
trade. As I look at the applied field of inter- 
group relations, and particularly at some seg- 
ments of the civil rights movement, I am 
appalled at the damage done by some soci- 
ologists. Whatever their use in sociological 
science might be, concepts like “power elite” 
and “power structure” have quite misled 
these social actionists, as have concepts like 
“indigenous person” and “the culture of 
poverty.” I see some Negro leaders so im- 
pressed with the evidence that modern tech- 


11 The whole question of the “respectability” of 
the socioligist is dealt with systematically by 
Marshall Clinard, “The Sociologist’s Quest for 
Respectability,” Sociological Quarterly, 7 (Autumn, 
1966), pp. 399-412. 
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nology—-mainly automation—is soon to 
permit a drastic reduction in manpower in 
the secondary occupations, just as it already 
has in the primary occupations, that they are 
convinced that white America is already 
building concentration camps and points of 
exile where black America can be committed 
to genocide. Without realizing it, some soci- 
ologists are contributing to this paranoia 
among Negro intellectual leaders by discus- 
sing equivalents to concentration camps in 
purely hypothetical ways. These are merely 
examples, of course. What I am suggesting 
is that there is need for sociological imagina- 
tion in working out some empirical ground 
rules in relating sociological science to ap- 
plied social action, and that the ground rules 
need to cover an area broader than the ethical 
issues involved. 

What I have sought to do throughout this 
paper is to indicate that there are a variety 
of sociological imaginations: to approach 
the variant material of sociology from dif- 
ferent points of view, to handle our diver- 
sified tools of research, to develop different 
kinds of theory and handle different theore- 
tical problems, and finally to relate socio- 
logical science to the applied decision-maker. 
I do not see one single kind of sociological 
imagination that can do all these things 
well, and have even suggested that a brilliant 
social researcher in one respect will be blind 
cr stupid in another respect. The complete 
elaboration of these ideas would involve 
the development of a sociology of sociology. 
Rather than have specialists in this, who 
might be as unfortunately unproductive as 
most “sociologists of knowledge” have been, 
I suggest that all sociologists of imagination 
devote a corner of attention to these matters. 


GROWTH AND DECAY CURVES IN SCIENTIFIC CITATIONS 


Duncan MacRag, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


In a rapidly advancing scientific discipline, new contributions will supersede older ones. This 
selection in favor of recent literature should be observable in the distribution of footnote 
citations in a given discipline, by age of article cited. However, the age distribution of citations 
also depends on the rate of growth of the disciplinary literature. The effects of growth of the 
literature and of selection favoring recent articles can be separated, if certain assumptions kold, 
by use of an exponential model that expands and clarifies earlier findings by Price. This model 
provides a reasonably good fit to age-distributions of footnotes in several disciplines, and 
its application suggests that citations in soctology tend to refer to older articles than those 
in the natural sciences. A parameter in the model, measuring the degree of selectivity in 
favor of recent articles, can be estimated and may be useful in comparative studies of the 
communication systems of various disciplines. 


CENTRAL issue in the sociology of sci- 

ence concerns the criteria used in deci- 

sions made by the participants in a 
scientific communication system. Both sci- 
entists and their contributions are ranked in 
a stratification system (Cole and Cole, 1967), 
in which individual rankings change while cri- 
teria of ranking are more stable. It is some- 
times contended, in fact, that the most rigor- 
ous sciences are those in which the criteria 
of ranking are most highly institutionalized, 
while the contributions that rank highest are 
the most recent and thus are supplanted most 


rapidly. As Whitehead wrote, “A science. 


which hesitates to forget its founders is lost.” 
(Merton, 1968:1). 

High institutionalization of the ranking 
criteria ina given discipline may be inferred 
from low rejection rates on the part of its 
periodicals (Zuckerman and Merton, 1968); 
and recency of citation may be inferred from 
studies of footnote citations, such as we shall 
discuss below. While complex inferences may 
well be required if we are to draw conclusions 
- about the norms of science from citation 
practices (Kaplan, 1965), footnotes provide 
a convenient source of data for exploratory 
studies in this field. They have been used in 
unpublished work by Price to show substan- 
tial differences among disciplines in recency 
of citation (Merton, 1968:29), and are also 
useful in tracing the historical development 
of scientific concepts (Garfield, 1967). 

The age-distribution of footnote citations, 
however, is influenced not only by authors’ 
selectivity, but also by the general growth of 
the relevant literature. Price (1963: 81; 
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1965:513) has shown that scientific publica. 
tion has been growing exponentially, and sug- 
gested that this growth largely explams the 
concentration of citations among articles re- 
cently published. This contention has been 
noted by Cole and Cole (1967: fn. 381), but 
requires modification in view of other data 
that they cite, as well as other recent studies 
including the later work of Price (1965). It 
should indeed be surprising to sociologists of 
science if recency of citations reflected noth- 
ing more than the growth of the literature; 
such behavior would give little evidence of 
judgment by scientists that recent literature 
was superior to that of the past. 

But as Price (1965: 513) has also noted, 
the lesser citation of older papers tends to 
follow a different pattern for papers less than 
15 years old. This more frequent citation, 
which he refers to as the “immediacy factor,” 
deserves particular attention in the study of 
scientific communication. By studying it 
quantitatively, we can contrast the communi- 
cation systems of different disciplines in a 
way that supplements data from other 
sources. 

To clarify the variation of citations with 
time, we shall present a statistical model 
based on Price’s reasoning, which makes 
it more explicit. 

Let t==the time (year) in which the citation 
in question is made; 

tp==the time of publication of the article 

cited ; 

ty==t—t,—the time elapsed from publica- 

tion to citation; 
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a(t)=-the number of articles: published at 
time t; 
d(te} =the (decreasing) probability that 
an article published at an earlier time 
will be cited in another particular article 
published t, years later, this probability 
assumed not to vary with t; 
f{(t,tp) =the expected number of citations 
given at time t to articles published at tp. 
It follows from these definitions that 
E(t,tp) a(t) *d(t—ty) -a(t) (1) 
Now, following Price, let us specialize (1) 
to the case in which both functions are ex- 
ponential in form: the properties of the ex- 
ponential function are discussed in Coleman 
(1964: 42). 
Let a(t) =-Ae** 
d(t.) = Be mt Benti) 
Evidence for the adequacy of the first 
assumption is given in Price (1963, 1965), 
and for the second in Figure 1 below. 
Then 
f(t,tp) =-Ae*,- Beat- tp) - Aekt 
— A*Be(®—™)t ek tm) ty (2) 
To the extent that our assumptions are 
valid, we may infer from (2) the dependence 
of f(t,tp) on each of its independent vari- 
ables. For a given t, corresponding to exam- 
ination of journals of a given date, the de- 
pendence on tp is as e%+t™t,, This is an 
exponential increasing function of recency of 
publication, and depends on both the growth 
of the literature (measured by k) and selec- 
tivity in favor of recent publications (mea- 
sured by m). We shall examine below the fit 
of selected data to this function, and shall 
use them to estimate m, assuming values of 
k from Price’s work. As for the dependence 
on t, corresponding to the number of citations 
given an article published at tp, this varies as 
e(k—m)t, 
We may use these results to restate Price’s 
interpretations. He writes (1965: 513): 
“I find that papers published in 1961 cite 
earlier papers at a rate that falls off by a 
factor of 2 for every 13.5-year interval mea- 
sured backward from 1961; this rate of de- 
crease must be approximately equal to the 
exponential growth of numbers of papers 
published in that interval.” 
If this equality holds, then m must be 
equal to zero; for the constant of “the ex- 
ponential growth of numbers of papers pub- 
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lished” is k, in e**, while the fall-off of cita- 
tion of earlier papers varies as e*+m)t,, or as 
we shall express it below, e~ &+™t., If m=0, 
then the concentration of citation among 
more recent articles is wholly explained by 


. the growth of publication. This may well be 


true for “classic” articles, but seems unlikely 
for very recent ones. 

On the other hand, Price goes on to state 
(1965:513) that “Thus, the chance of being 
cited by a 1961 paper was almost the same 
for all papers published more than about 15 
years before 1961. . .. [A]s time goes 
on, there are more and more papers available 
to cite each one previously published. There- 
fore, the chance that any one paper will be 
cited by any other, later paper decreases 
exponentially by about a factor of 2 every 
13.5 years,” 

Here it would appear that “the chance of 
being cited by a 1961 paper’—~or, more 
generally, the probability that an article 
published tẹ years before the year t of cita- 
tion, will be cited in some paper at year t— 
can be equated to f(t,tp)/a(tp) —=d(t,) a(t). 
And “the chance that any one paper will be 
cited by any other, later paper” can be 
equated to d(t.). The former expression, ac- 
cording to the exponential assumption, be- 
comes 
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The dependence of this expression on t in- 
volves the constant (k—m), as before. But 
if this expression is constant as t varies, then 
k—m, and m cannot be zero. Price’s two as- 
sertions therefore seem to contradict one 
another. The resolution of the conflict would 
seem to lie in the interpretation of what we 
may call the “raw observed decay constant” 
of citations, equal to (k+m) in the model, 
which Price may have erroneously inter- 
preted as simply equal to k. 

We now proceed to estimate (k-++m) for 
selected data on the age-distributions of 
citations. If equation (2) held as regards 
the dependence of f(t,t,) on tp, then we could 
relate the cumulative proportional distribu- 
tion of papers with respect to tp, to (k-[m). 
That portion of (2) that expresses the de- 
pendence of f(t,tp) on tp may be written 

f(tp) —Ke&t™» 


the corresponding cumulative distribution is 
then 





f Rektordi — e(kt+m)t (3) 


—% 


The entire cumulative distribution, up to 
time t, is given by (3) with t substituted for 
t, on the right. The proportional cumulative 
distribution, therefore, is the quotient of the 
two expressions, or 

e(k+m) (t,—t)—p—(k+m)t, (4) 
a decreasing exponential function of the 
elapsed time or “age” of the paper cited, te. 
The fit of actual distributions of t, to this 
function can be examined by a semi-logarith- 
mic graph such as Figure 1. 

The data used in Figure 1 are for the 
Physical Review in 1957 (cited in Cole and 
Cole, 1957: 381); for the biomedical sciences 
in 1961-65 (Margolis, 1967:1215); and for 
the American Sociological Review in 1965 
(Broadus, 1967). For articles cited in each 
field up to an age of about 15 years, the fit 
to a straight line seems good enough to 
justify the use of the model. The lines are 
drawn as graphical approximations to the 
points in the central range of t,.* In all three 
fields, older articles are cited more often 
than would be expected from the shorter- 
term curve; this is m accord with Price’s 
(1965) distinction between long-term trends 
and the “immediacy factor.” In the first few 
years, moreover, the points also lie above 
the corresponding line, perhaps reflecting a 
delay in the dissemination of information, 
such as that described in the diffusion model 
of Coleman, Katz, and Menzel (1957). Such 
a delay was also noted by Burton and Kebler 
(1960), who described the age-distribution 
of citations with a slightly different exponen- 
tial model. 


k+-m 


1 Since a cumulative distribution such as (4) must 
have the value unity at te=-0, each line is required 
to pass through this point. Because the calendar 
year is typically used to measure te, the class in- 
terval defined by n years actually extends from 
n—1 to n+1. The intervals thus overlap, but can 
be approximated by non-overlapping intervals 
from n—14 to n+. We therefore plot values of 
n directly on the horizontal axis, but require the 
straight lines to pass through (—%4, 1.0) in order 
to allow the horizontal distance to "n years” 
actually to equal n+34. 
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The points for the Physical Review and the 
biomedical sciences, especially for values of 
te less than 15 years, lie so close together that 
a single line is shown as an approximation to 
both sets of points combined. The points 
for sociology are clearly higher. The values 
of (km) corresponding to the two lines can 
be found from the graph to be .222 yr.~? and 
125 yr.—+ respectively for the natural science 
and sociological citations. An estimate from 
Price’s graph of 1961 citations (1965: 513) 
gives the intermediate value of k+m—.16 
yr.—+ for science citations generally. Silverio . 
(1969: 34) has also used the method of 
Figure 1 to estimate values of k+m for 
publications in solid state physics, finding 
values of .21 for original articles and .25 for 
review articles. 

To estimate m, the parameter characteriz- 
ing the temporal selectivity within a given 
discipline, we must know k. Price (1963: 9- 
10) suggests that after a discipline has 
reached a stable state, both the number of 
journals and the number of articles abstracted 
tend to double every fifteen years. This would 
lead to the equation 

elbk.— 2 

or 15k=-log,.2— . 693 

or k= .046 yr.—+, Holt and Schrank (1968: 
23) have shown that for the literature in 
several disciplines, k ranges from .029 to 
.055. Thus it would appear that k is consider- 
ably. smaller than m for the short-term cita- 
tion behavior we are studying. If we assume 
Price’s value of k, the corresponding values 
of m for the natural-science and sociological 
citation data used would then be .176 and 
.079 respectively. The lower value for socio- 
logy is consistent with the general belief that 
sociology conforms less well than the natural 
sciences to the ideal type of scientific com- 
munication, as are findings of Zuckerman 
and Merton (1968) on acceptance rates for 
papers submitted to journals (higher for the 
natural sciences). A careful comparison of 
these two parameters for various disciplines, 
however, might show that the degree of 
consensus in a discipline (as measured by 
the acceptance rate) varied somewhat in- 
dependently of its rapidity of progress 
(measured by m). 

This method can obviously be applied 
more generally, to the extent that it fits other 
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similar data. It might be used, for example, 
to characterize the citation patterns in in- 
dividual articles, to reveal possible lags in 
diffusion of scientific information across na- 
tional boundaries or between other localized 
communication groups, and to trace histori- 
cal changes in the citation patterns within a 
single discipline. To illustrate the last point, 
a distribution of citations by chemists and 
physicists in 1899 (Fussler, 1949: 119), if 
plotted in Figure 1, would have been above 
the curve for sociology in 1965. 

- To apply the method precisely to cita- 
tions in fields such as history and political 
science, however, would require clearer sepa- 


ration of citations furnishing the data under 
study, from those referring to interpreta- 
tions by other scholars. Even then, the time 
at which the events under study took place 
has an obvious relation to the dates at which 
relevant references could have been pub- 
lished;. contrast the study of feudalism, for 
example, with that of events occurring only 
a few years before publication of the cited 
article. 

In summary, we have stated more pre- 
cisely the model used by Price; questioned 
the implication of Price (1963: 79-81; 
1965: 513) that the decay constant found 
from the t, distribution of citations given at 
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time t should be the same as the growth 
constant of articles generally; and proposed 
the computation of m as a valuable param- 
eter for characterizing the communications 
systems of various disciplines. 
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‘THE VALIDITY OF. CENSUS DATA ON BILINGUALISM 
IN A PUERTO RICAN NEIGHBORHOOD * 


JosHua A. FISHMAN AND CHARLES TERRY 
Yeshiva University 


Evidence is presented that census data on bilingualism, whether scored on a priori or 
empirical bases, can have substantial validity, particularly in conjunction with wholistic 
criteria that reveal a considerable “range of talent” within a bilingual population. Since 
census responses involve respondents’ awareness of their wholistically perceived and norma- 
tively interpreted bilingual behavior, such responses tend to correlate more substantially with 
other wholistic and naturalistic measures than with more fragmented measures that deal 
with details of bilingual usage that are far from consciousness. Since census scores are based 
on self-reports of usage and proficiency, they tend to correlate more substantially with 
other self-report measures than with more direct measures of proficiency or productivity. 
A priori and empirical scores derived from census responses tend to have very similar 
validity coeficients with a very slight edge going to empirical scores over a priori scores. 
AR in all, census responses are sufficiently independent of. other measures of bilingual usage 
and ability that ił is advantageous to examine their joint prediction of appropriate criteria. 


RE most bilinguals sufficiently aware 
A of their language behavior to be able 

to report it validly? Are there some 
aspects of bilingual behavior which are more 
validly self-reported than others? Assuming 
that bilinguals are inclined to report their 
language performance accurately, are they 
able to do so in response to sociolinguisti- 
cally-oriented questions that differentiate 
between first language learned and current 
ability, or in response to questions that deal 
with predominant usage in various domains 
of social interaction (e.g., home, work, reli- 
gion, etc.)? Some problems of reliability 


have been settled, (Fishman, 1968a) but, 


queries on validity remain to be answered— 
particularly for non-ideologized, lower-class 
bilinguals. This paper attempts to explore 
the problem of validity of language census 
items—a problem that has aroused increas- 
ing interest as sociolinguistic research has 
increased in volume (Ferguson, 1966; Fish- 
man, 1966; Lieberson, 1965, 1966, and 1969; 
Weinreich, 1957)—by comparing replies to 
such census items (1) to performance-criteria 


1'The research reported in this paper was sup- 
ported under Contract No. OEC-1-7-062817-0297, 
“The Measurement and Description of Language 
Dominance in Bilinguals,” Joshua A. Fishman, 
Project Director. Data analysis was supported by 
a grant from the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The preparation of this paper was facili- 
tated by the East-West Center, Institute of Ad- 
vanced Projects, University of Hawaii, where the 
senior author spent the 1968-69 academic year as 
a Senior Specialist. 


ratings and (2) to other measures of bilin- 
gual proficiency and usage. 

That bilingual proficiency and usage? are 
helpful indicators of degree of acculturation, 
frequency and extent of inter-group contacts, 
and other similar dimensions of socio-cultural 
integration between neighboring populations 


is a common conclusion of much social re- 


3 The sociolinguistic distinction between language 
proficiency and language use is related to the 
“classic” linguistic distinction between langue and 
parole (de Saussure, 1916) and to the modern 
Chomskyan distinction between competence and 
performance (Chomsky, 1965). Bilingual proficiency 
is a construct that refers to an individual’s under- 
lying ability to use his languages in accord with 
his speech community's norms of communicative 
competence. This is not directly ascertainable and 
must be estimated or concluded from a sufficiently 
large and diversified sample of instances of bilingual 
usage. Since the investigator is able to gauge pro- 
ficiency from usage, the question arises whether 
ordinary members of (bilingual) speech communi- 
ties might not also be able to make such estimates 
introspectively and, if so, whether these estimates 
might not have suffident validity for research 
purposes. More accurately put, the above question 
exists both‘in connection with proficiency and 
usage, since questions concerning botk must be 
answered by respondents on the basis of many 
specific recollections and impressions, intuitively 
summarized and weighted, with respect to how. 
they understand, speak, read, or write a par- 
ticular language. In connection with questions 
concerning proficiency, the respondent is required 
to make an additional extrapolation, from the 
summarization and weighing of actual occurrences 
to the implications of his language behavior with 
respect to the characterization of his underlying 
language ability. 
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search on minority ethnic groups in centers 
of immigration such as the United States 
(Barker, 1947; Hyden, 1966; Hofman, 1968; 
Nahirny and Fishman, 1965; Nelson, 1948); 
Canada (Lieberson, 1965; Mackey, 1967; 
Royal Commission, 1967); Australia (John- 
ston, 1963; Zubrzycki, 1965), as well as else- 
where (Friedrich, 1965; Rustow, 1968; Van 
den Berghe, 1968, etc.). However, this con- 
clusion rests primarily upon census-type (or 
other self-reported) data derived from re- 
spondents assumed to be replying validly to 
language proficiency and use questions put 
to them by the researcher. Sociolinguists 
have questioned the validity of these data 
and have indicated several complications 
connected with them that had been over- 
looked. 

One limiting factor in the validity of self- 
report is the possible existence of conscious 
or unconscious attitudes toward the lan- 
guages of interest to the investigator, the in- 
vestigator’s own language, the purpose of the 
investigation, etc. (Fishman, 1968b). Another 
complication is whether respondents are suf- 
ficiently aware of their own bilingual be- 
havior to be able to report it validly, even 
if inclined to do so. Several sociolinguists 
have cautioned that such language awareness 
is rarely shown in ideologically and intel- 
lectually unsophisticated bilingual respon- 
dents and that even well educated subjects 
are frequently quite unsuccessful in monitor- 
ing and reporting specific details of their 
language usage (Blom and Gumperz, 1969; 
Ervin-Tripp, 1964; Gumperz, 1964). Others, 
however, have claimed that the demonstrated 
ability of politicized bilingual respondents 
to summarize validly those language be- 
haviors that correspond to topics of current 
sociopolitical interest (Weinreich, 1957; 
Fishman, 1965) may not be markedly differ- 
ent from the self-awareness available to less 
politicized but cooperative bilingual subjects 
in response to meaningful questions concern- 
ing bilingual proficiency and usage. The 
present paper undertakes to explore this 
latter claim at a more empirical level. 

Certainly, questions concerning language 
behavior would seem to be of increasing in- 
terest to sociologists and other social scien- 
tists (Hymes, 1967). In that case, any refine- 
ments that sociolinguistics can contribute to 
this interest—in terms of what kinds of re- 
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pondents can validly reply to what kinds of 
language questions in conjunction with what 
kinds of criteria—should certainly tend to be 
of more than passing value. It is this type of 
contribution that this paper hopes to ad- 
vance. 


. METHOD 
Respondents 


A variety of linguistic, psychological, and 
sociological measurements of bilingual be- 
havior were designed for use in a study of 
Puerto Ricans in Greater New York (Fish- 
man, eż al. 1968). Selected for intensive 
study were 431 persons of Puerto Rican 
background, 90 households in all, living 
within a four-block, Puerto Rican section 
of the “downtown” area of Jersey City. More 
than half (58%) were born in Puerto Rico 
and of these, more than half (60%) had 
been living on the mainland for ten years or 
less. They were a very young group, 60% 
being below the age of 18 and 28% below 
the age of 6, In general, the adults were 
poorly educated and held low income jobs. 
One out of two adults had received no more 
than an elementary education, and of those 
who were employed, most worked as opera- 
tives or laborers, 


Census 


The first contact with persons living in the 
neighborhood was by means of a door-to- 
door language census (Fishman, 1968a). 
Bilingual census-takers asked a representa- 
tive from each household to respond to a 
series of questions about himself and about 
the other members of the household. The 
series consisted of questions pertaining to 
understanding, speaking, reading and writ- 
ing, including items assessing proficiency in 
various language skills in English and Span- 
ish (e.g., “Can you understand a conversa- 
tion in English?”), frequency of English 
and Spanish usage in different contexts (e.g., 
‘What language do you most frequently use 
at work for conversation with fellow-work- 
ers?”); and the first language learned for 
various purposes (e.g., “What was the first 
language in which you read books or news- 
papers?”’). The questions corresponded to a 
grid devised by a group of sociolinguists 


` 
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concerned with improving census-type studies 
of language behavior (Lieberson, 1966). 
Preceding the language questions were items 
dealing with age, sex, birthplace, education, 
occupation, and number of years of resi- 
dence in the United States. 


Psycholinguistic Interview 


Co 


Of those who were 13 years or older, ap- 
proximately 20% (N=48) were subse- 


quently approached again and asked to par- 


ticipate in a tape-recorded interview lasting 
from two to four hours. An attempt was made 
to secure male and female respondents who 
would represent the range of ages (13 or 
older) and the range of educational and 
occupational backgrounds found in the neigh- 
borhood. The interviews, held in the respon- 
dent’s home or in a field office in the neigh- 
borhood, were conducted by bilinguals who 
were able to use either language or combina- 
tion of both, whichever a given respondent 
preferred. 

The interview was designed for two pur- 
poses: (1) to yield information about the 
respondent’s performance on various pro- 
ficiency and self-report devices adapted from 
the psychological and linguistic literature, 
and (2) to elicit samples of English and 
Spanish speech under conditions of varying 
casualness or informality. The different sec- 
tions of the psycholinguistic mterview are 
briefly described below. 

Listening comprehension. Five tape-re- 
corded, natural conversations, between Span- 
ish-English bilinguals living in New York, 
were used as tests of listening comprehension 
and interpretation (Cooper et al., 1968). 
Each conversation, in which the speakers 
switched back and forth between English and 
Spanish, was intended to represent a dif- 
ferent type of social situation. After hearing 
a conversation twice, respondents were asked 
a series of questions which included items 
testing their comprehension of the two lan- 
guages and their recollection as to which 
speakers used which language and on what 
occasion; also, questions requiring the re- 
spondents to make inferences about the so- 
cial relationships between speakers, and 
about the appropriateness of using English 
or Spanish during specific portions of the 
conversation. This instrument was designed 
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and scored in accord with the sociolinguistic 
principle that communicative competence de- 
pends as much upon grasping latent social] 
meanings as upon manifest content derived 
from a sufficient grasp of the vocabulary and 
grammer of a language. 

Word naming. Respondents were asked 
to give, within one-minute time periods, as 
many different English (or Spanish) words 
as they could that named objects or items 
appropriate to a given institutional context 
or societal domain (Cooper, 1968). For ex- 
ample, they were asked to give as many dif- 
ferent English (Spanish) words as possible 
that named things that could be seen or 
found in a kitchen. Respondents supplied 
words for each of five domains—family, 
neighborhood, religion, education, and work 
—responding to all domains in one language 
and then to all domains in the other. This 
procedure was designed to reflect bilingual 
fluency or usage in different areas of inter- 
action. It called for the production of lexical 
items in various domains so that this produc- 
tion (in English and in Spanish) could then 
be compared with self-reports as to usage in 
these same domains. 

Word association. Respondents were also 
asked to give continuous associations, within 
one-minute periods, to each of the following 
stimulus words: home, street, church, school, 
factory, casa, calle, iglesia, escuela, and 
factoria. These stimuli were intended to 
represent the five domains of family, neigh- 
borhood, religion, education, and work. Re- 
sponses were restricted to the language of the 
stimulus word. The word association task 
always followed the word naming task, with 
no less than ten minutes between them, dur- 
ing which time another technique was ad- 
ministered. The rationale oi this procedure 
(as well as the two mentioned immediately 
below) was the same as that for the word 
naming test. One purpose of the study con- 
ducted in Jersey City was to determine 
whether several procedures conducted in ac- 
cord with similar theoretical guidelines, but 
differing in the kind of self-report or per- 
formance called for, would differ in validity. 

Word frequency estimation. Respondents 
were asked to rate, on an 8-point scale, the 
frequency with which they heard or used 
each of 150 different words, of which half 
were in Spanish and half in English (Cooper 
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and Greenfield, 1968b). The 75 words in each 
language were comprised of five sets of 15 
words, the words for each set having been 
selected to represent a domain or context. 
The domain of family, friendship, religion, 
education, and work were employed. Some of 
the English words in the domain of education 
were teacher, blackboard, history, and 
science. Respondents rated all the words in 
one language before rating the words in the 
other. The items representing each domain 
were randomly distributed throughout the 
list of words in each language. 

Spanish usage rating scale. Respondents 
were asked to rate, on an 11-point scale, the 
~ degree to which they used Spanish (relative 
to English) with specific Puerto Rican bilin- 
guals at bome, in their neighborhood, at 
church, at school, and at work (Cooper and 
Greenfield, 1968a). For each context, degree 
of usage was rated with respect to inter- 
locutors who varied by age, sex, and relation- 
ship to the respondent. For example, respon- 
dents were asked to judge how much of the 
conversation was in Spanish when talking to 
Puerto Rican neighbors of the same age and 
sex in their neighborhood. This technique 
required self-report information. In this re- 
spect it was similar to census questions on 
language usage. On the other hand, it (as 
well as word frequency estimation) is much 
more detailed (and also more interactionally 
and situationally oriented) than census ques- 


tions have usually been, and its validity is, © 


therefore, of interest. 

Linguistic elicitation procedures. Based 
both on the notion of verbal repertoire, ad- 
vanced by Gumperz (1964, 1967), and on 
the construct of linguistic variable, as devel- 
oped by Labov (1963, 1966a, 1966b), an 
attempt was made to vary systematically the 
interview contexts in which English and 
Spanish were elicited (Ma and Herasimchuk, 
1968). The same bilingual field workers who 
administered the above four instruments also 
attempted to obtain from each respondent 
speech samples (in English and in Spanish) 
that varied from most to least formal. Thus, 


any phonological variation associated with’ 


changes in the interview context could sub- 
sequently be scored for English and for 
Spanish. The degree of systematic phono- 
logical variation observed in each language 
could serve as one index of the extent of the 
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speaker’s linguistic resources or verbal reper- 
toire. Phonological variation was observed 
in terms of five elicitation procedures or con- 
texts in accord with the sociolinguistic prin- 
ciple that bilinguals with ample communica- 
tive competence can vary their phonological 
patterns in accord with whatever is con- 
sidered fitting for particular contexts. The 
contexts employed are described below and 
are presented in descending order of for- 
mality. 

1. Word list reading. Given to the respon- _ 
dent to read aloud were two brief word 
lists, one in each language, with examples of 
sounds hypothesized to vary as a function 
of the elicitation procedure. 

2. Paragraph reading. Four brief para- 
graphs, two in each language, constructed to 
include certain phonological variables were 
also given to the respondent to read aloud. 

3. Word naming. Performance in the word 
naming task (described earlier) was studied 
as an example of speech that was midway 
in formality between more careful speech, 
represented by reading aloud, and more 
casual speech, represented by free conversa- 
tion. 

4, Interview style. The speech produced 
during the formal question and answer 
periods of the interview, particularly re- 
sponses to questions about the listening 
comprehension passages, were analyzed as 
examples of relatively careful discourse. 

5. Casual speech. The interviewers at- 
tempted to elicit casual speech in English 
and in Spanish by encouraging respondents 
to digress from the interview material and 
by asking questions designed to promote 
personal anecdotes or excited replies. Casual 
speech was sometimes obtained fortuitously, 
as when the respondent was called to the 
telephone or when he spoke to a child who 
had come into the room. 

It was in casual speech that the greatest 
similarity between English and Spanish 
phonology was expected. Least similarity was 
expected in the most formal contexts. Mas- 
tery of more formal English usage, for ex- 
ample, was assumed to be related to use of 
English with monolingual English inter- 
locutors in more formal domains such as 
education, religion and work. Thus, the 
phonological variation exhibited by a re- 
spondent might well be related to his self- 
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report claims vis-a-vis English (or Spanish) 
proficiency and use. 


A priors Scoring 

Two types of scoring were employed: one 
based on a priori classifications and the 
other on the clustering of items that emerged 
from factor analyses (empirical scoring). The 
a priori scores described for each of the 
various techniques are as follows. 

Census. A difference score, defined as the 
Spanish rating minus the English rating, was 
computed for each of the four skills: listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. Further- 
more, a score reflecting the degree to which 
Spanish was claimed for use at home (the 
mean of three items) and a score reflecting 
the degree to which Spanish was the first 
language acquired (the mean of four items) 
were computed. In addition, responses to the 
question “Language preferred for conversa- 
tion?” were treated as scores for purposes 
of data analysis. 

Listening comprehension. For each of the 
five recorded conversations, two difference 
scores were computed. One was the percent- 
age of correct answers to items assessing 
comprehension of the English portion sub- 
tracted from the percentage of correct 
answers to items assessing comprehension of 
the Spanish portion. The second was the per- 
centage of times the respondent correctly 
identified the use of English (who used 
English at what points during the conversa- 
tion) subtracted from the percentage of 
times he correctly identified the use of Span- 
ish. These difference scores are referred to as 
language comprehension and language iden- 
tification scores, respectively. Unfortunately, 
the difference between comprehension of 
latent (social) and manifest (linguistic) 
meaning could not be examined at this time 
due to the small number of items of both 
types for both languages. 

Word naming. Five difference scores were 
computed, one for each domain, in which the 
number of English words produced was sub- 
tracted from the number of Spanish words 
produced. In addition, a difference score was 
computed for respondents’ performance on 
a non-contextualized (general) word naming 
task, used as a trial run. 

Word association. Five difference scores 
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were computed in the same manner as for 
the word naming task. In addition, the pro- 
portion of “human” responses (words that 
named people, e.g., teacher, policeman) was 
computed for each domain in each language 
in view of prior studies which had indicated 
that “human” responses were indicative of 
a need for acceptance (Findling, 1968). 

Word frequency estimation. Five difference 
scores were computed, one for each domain, 
in which the average English rating for the 
15 words representing a given domain was 
subtracted from the average Spanish rating. 

Spanish usage rating. Five scores were 
computed, one for each context, representing 
the average amount of Spanish (as a propor- 
tion of a total conversation) that the respon- 
dent reported he used with the various inter- 
locutors specified. 

Phonological variables. The number of oc- 
currences of each of a set of linguistic vari- 
ants was counted for each of the five elicita- 
tion contexts. For example, in Puerto Rican 
Spanish, three variants of /s/ in word-final 
position are possible: [s], [h], and [¢].® 
The number of occurrences of each of these 
variants was counted in each of the five 
contexts. In all, variation within 10 sets of 


8 The transcription [s] indicates that the /s/ 
sound in word-final position és pronounced: [h] 
indicates that some aspiration is ‘present in the 
word-final position instead of the standard /s/ 
sound; [@] indicates that the expected /s/ sound 
has been dropped completely and that no aspiration 
(or other sound) has been substituted for it. Thus, 
/s/ is a linguistic variable (i.e., a sound that is not 
always pronounced or is not pronounced in the same 
way) and [s], [h], and [¢] are its variants (or, 
perhaps, some of its variants) which may be dif- 
ferentially realized in various contexts that them- 
selves vary with respect to degree of formality or 
casualness. The approach here utilized for scoring 
phonological variation involves a degree of tech- 
nical sophistication (with respect to the characteri- 
zation of either social class or situational differences 
in pronunciation) that represents a considerable 
sociolingustic refinement over previous sociological 
characterizations of accentedness or standardness 
of pronunciation. The discovery of variables such 
as /s/ and of their most revealing variants requires 
considerable prior analysis of the language usage of 
bilinguals In various contexts. In addition, the relia- 
bility of phonological transcription (scoring) of taped 
samples of speech must always be ascertained. In 
our case it ranged from .73 to .94 for all variables 
employed, with the median reliability coefficient 
falling at .895 (Ma and Herasimchuk, 1968). 
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English variables and eight sets of Spanish 
variables was described in this fashion. 


Empirical Scoring 


All the items which entered into the a 
priori scores for a given technique were 
subjected to a factor analysis. Scores based 
on all items that clustered together mto a 
“factor” were computed for two techniques 
as follows. 

Census. Scores based on five factors were 
computed: Spanish literacy (eight items 
referring for the most part to the reading and 
writing of Spanish); Spanish-oral (four items 
referring to the speaking and understanding 
of Spanish); English (four items referring to 
the ability to understand, speak, read, and 
write English) ; Spanish at work (three items 
referring to the use of Spanish at work); and 
Spanish in religion (three items referring to 
the use of Spanish for religion purposes). 

Word frequency estimation. Scores based 
on five factors were computed: English (68 
items, mostly English words); Spanish (46 
items, mostly Spanish words); Skill (7 items, 
5 of which were English words, related to 
education and professionalism); Work (24 
items, 18 of which were Spanish words, re- 
lated primarily to the domain of work); 
and Religion (5 items, 4 of which were in 
Spanish, related to the domain of religion). 

For the other techniques, factor scores 
were not computed, although factors were 
derived. Items that represented each factor 
(generally, the items with the highest load- 
ings) were selected for these other techniques 
and were employed in the subsequent 
analyses along with the factor scores and a 
priori scores mentioned earlier. 


Criterion Scores 


The a priori and empirical scores were 
studied in relation to four criterion scores 
based on ratings made by two linguists who 
had scored the phonological variables but 
who were entirely unfamiliar with respon- 
dents’ performances on any of the measures 
utilized. The four criteria are described 
below. All were based on ratings of per- 
formance as recorded during the interview. 

Accentedness. Respondents were rated in 
terms of the degree to which the phonological 
(and syntactic) structures of one language 
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appeared to influence speech produced in 
the other. A seven-point scale was used with 
high scores indicating Spanish influence upon 
English speech; low scores, English influence 
upon Spanish speech; and scores in between 
indicating maximum language distance, or 
no influence on each other. 

English repertoire range. Respondents: 
were rated in terms of the number of English 
speech styles which they appeared to use and 
the fluency with which these were employed. 
A six-point scale was used, ranging from 
knowledge of only a few words and phrases, 
at one extreme, to the ability to employ both 
careful and casual speech styles, m a maxi- 
mally fluent manner, at the other. 

Spanish repertoire range. Respondents 
were also rated in terms of the number and 
fiuency of Spanish speech styles which they 
were judged to use. A four-point scale was 
employed, ranging from the use of only a 
single, casual style to the fluent use of several 
speech styles, including more careful, formal 
Spanish. 

Reading. Based on their performance on 
the reading tasks (word lists and para- 
graphs), respondents were rated on a five- 
point scale in terms of their ability to read in 
the two languages. High scores indicated that 
the respondent could read only in Spanish 
(or not read at all), low scores indicated 
that he could read only in English; and in- 
termediate scores indicated that he could 
read in both languages. 


DATA ANALYSIS 
Correlations with Criterion Scores 


Table 1 gives the product-moment correla- 
tion coefficients obtained between census 
scores and the four criterion ratings men- 
tioned earlier. It shows that the correlations 
obtained with three of the four criteria are 
uniformly high and significant,* whereas for 


The use of significance tests in this report 
is an impartial approach to the discovery of re- 
lationships so strong or so weak that they merit 
comment and, if possible, explanation. Since our 
task is to Jocate and explain whatever gaps or 
similarities may obtain between census reports and 
other measures of bilingual proficiency and usage, 
a standard test of significance, insofar as it objec- 
tively differentiates between inter-measure rela- 
tionships that are and are not substantial, provides 
at least an initial demarcation of our explanatory 
task, 
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TABLE i, VALIDITY COEFFICIENTSİ: CENSUS SCORES AND INDEPENDENTLY OBTAINED CRITERION RATINGS | 














Criteria 
A Priori Cénstis Scores _ Accent ERR Reading SRR Mdn 
First lang used 77" = 43%" ,57** ,48** 53 
(45) (45) (43) (45} 
Most freq at home .82** —.59°* ..68** .34* 63 
(45) (43) (43) (45) 
Lang liked convers .50** — 570" | 46°" 17 48 
(43) (45 (41) (43) 
Understanding S-E .59** —.43** -47** — 03 „45 
(45) (45 (43) (45) 
Speaking S-E .50** —.45** .50** — .08 49 
(45) (45) (43) (45) 
Reading S-E har —.45"* D a .36* 55 
(45) (45) (43) (45) 
Writing S-E Er fees —.54** . 678% | .29 61 
(45) (45) - (43) (45) 
l Mdn .12 48 57 .29 53 
Empirical Census Scores 
Spanish literacy ae —.43** ae .59** 37 
(45) (45) (43) (455 
English —.63** .58** wom , 65°" .08 61 
(45) (45) (43) (45) 
Spanish oral Era hii — .49** ',54** .29 51 
(45) (45) (43) (45) 
Spanish work .62** —.76** 43" — .04 „51 
(30) (30) (28) _ (30) 
Spanish religion .76** — 55° 57°" .26 56 
(45) (45) (43) (45) 
Mdn 71 35 55 .26 .56 
** p< Ol. 
* p<.05. 


t The number of subjects on which each carrelation is based is shown in parenthesis. 


the fourth, Spanish Repertoire Range 
(SRR), neither characterization holds. In 
connection with Accentedness, English 
Repertorie Range and Reading, the correle- 
tions with census scores range in magnitude 
(disregarding signs) from .43 to .82 (tbe 
range being nearly the same whether we 
consider a priori or empirical census scores). 
On the other hand, for Spanish Repertoris 
Range (SRR) the correlations with a priori 
census scores ratige from .03 to .48, whereas 
the correlations with empirical census Scores 
range from .04 to .59. For the first three 
criteria all (36 out of 36) correlations with 
census scores are significant at the .05 level 
(35 out of 36 attainitig significance at the 
.61 level), while for the fourth criterion only 


four out of 12 correlations with census scores 


attain significance at the .05 level. 


The general lack of correspondence be- 
tween census scores and SRR scores is at- 
tributable to the lack of variation in SRR 
scores in our population (see Table 2). The 
greater homogeneity of our subjects with 
respect to SRR is consistent with the fact 
that for most of them Spanish was the first 
language learned and remained primarily 4 
home atid neighborhood languagé (Fishman, 
1968). Thus, there was more opportunity 
for our siibjects to vary in their English 
usage and skills than in théir Spanish usage 
and skills dué to differential exposure to 
English at schéol ahd at work. The other 
three criteria all pošsess an English coti- 
ponent; whereas SRR does net. 

In general, we may conclude that the ob- 
tained cottélatidtis between census scdres 
and independent criterion scores indicate 
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TABLE 2. INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG CRITERION VARIABLES 
Correlation 
Variable 1 2 3 4 x S.D. 
1. Accentedness E ai | —,69** 2.00 1.74 
2. Reading l .19 E bi 2.44 1.43 
3. Spanish repertoire range ese .04 2.04 716 
4. English repértoire range ba. 2.84. 1.61 





** nO. 


that whenever the latter show sufficient 
variation, the validity of census items tends 
to be both rather substantial and consistent. 
Indeed, for the population under study, 
census scores as a group proved to be more 
highly related to criterion scores than any 
other of the several types of scores obtained 
(Fishman and Cooper, 1968). 

No striking differences are noted between 
émpirical and a priori census scores in this 
connection. If censtis items themselves do 
have differential validity, this would seem 
to be related to the range of talent with 
which they deal. Thus items such as those 
dealing with proficiency in understanding 
and speaking Spanish, or with preference 
for Spanish, on which there was relatively 
little variation in our sample, yielded lower 
validity coefficiénts (mostly .40’s and .50’s) 
than did items dealing with Spanish writing 
proficiency, use of English and frequency of 
use of Spanish at home, on which there was 
relatively greater variation (correlations with 
criteria mostly from high .50’s to .70’s). 
Generally speaking, the relationships between 
our census scores on bilingual proficiency and 
usage and our indepéndent criterion mea- 
sures of bilmgual proficiency and usage are 
both plausible and significant. Whatever 
differences exist between various kinds of 
census scores in this respect are probably 
reflections of the variability encountered 
in the scores and in the criteria utilized. 


Census Correlations with A Priori Scores 
Derived from Various Measures of 
Bilingualism 

Table 3 repeats the median correlations 
between census scores and the criterion scores 
just reviewed (see column criteria) and per- 
mits us to compare these to median census 
score correlations with the large variety of a 


priori scores obtained on the study popula- 
tion. An examination of this table reveals 
that insofar as a priori scores are concerned, 
census scores are most highly correlated with 
other self-report scores (Spanish Usage Rat- 
ing and Word Frequency Estimation) and 
least highly correlated with direct proficsency 
measures such as conversation scores and lin- 
guistic (phonological) realization scores, As 
for the relationship between census scores and 
indirect proficiency measures, the a priori 
Word Naming scores show significantly 
higher correlations with census scores than 
do the a priori Word Association scores, par- 
ticularly when empirical census scores are 
utilized. In general, there is a consistent 
though minor tendency for empirical census 
scores to be somewhat more related to a 
priori measures of various kinds than are the 
a priori census scores. Demographic measures 
(age, sex, education, birthplace, etc.) show 
a higher relationship to census scores than | 
do either a priori Word Association scores or 
the direct a priori measures of proficiency, 
but they are obviously less related to census 
scores than éither Word Naming scores or 
other a priori self report measures. 


Census Correlations with Empirical Scores 
Derivéd from Various Measures of 
Bilingualism 

Table 4 recapitulates the median correla- 


tions between census scores and the criterion 
scores previously reviewed, and, at the same 


time, permits us to compare the foregoing 


5 For more detailed tables showing all possible 
inter-correlation between each a priori score or 
each empirical score (obtained from Word Naming, 


-Word Association, Spanish Usage Rating, Word 


Frequency Estimation and Demographic Variables) 
and each census score, consult Appendix, Chapter 
IfI-1-b, Fishman, ef al. (1968), Tables 5 to 9. 
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with correlations between census scores and 
the variety of empirical scores obtained on 
the study population. Once again (as in the 
case of Table 3 and the variety of a priori 
scores) census scores are most highly re- 
lated to another self-report score (Spanish 
Usage Rating) and least highly related to 
the direct measures of proficiency (conversa- 
tion scores and phonological realization 
scores). As before, we find that census scores 
are related more closely to Word Naming 
than to Word Association scores and more 
closely to demographic measures than to 
direct measures of proficiency, but less so 
to such measures than they are to Word 
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TABLE 3, VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS: „Census Scores AND Varrous A Prrorr Scores i 
A Priori Scores 
A Priori . Row 
_ Census Scores WN WA Convers Ling SUR WFE Criteria Demog Mdns 
ist lang used 45 12 18 .12 ” 47 .28 53 34 31 
` Most freq—home 45 .20 27 19 64 .50 .63 35 .40 
Lang liked convers .23 03 22 16 .31 .31 48 Brari .25 
Understanding S-E .Z1 ` „i4 .16 .17 AG .36 45 .22 .21 
Speaking S-E 17 „15 .25 ae! 25 .37 49 .27 ;25 
Reading S-E -25 .O1 .20 .18 47 34 255 .18 .23 
Writing S-E .44 .23 21 13 .49 .35 61 27 31 
Column Medians 25 14 -21 16 47 .36 .53 -27 -25 
Empirical Census Scores e: 
Span literacy 42 .15 .11 .15 55 .38 .57 .26 .31 
English .27 „16` .29 .18 37 .49 61 .29 .29 
Span oral 51 25 .20 19 54 34 51 29 31 
Span work .32 .23 .26 .18 .13 .29 s51 .20 -25 
Span religion .43 .09 12 19 54 53 „56 .36 .39 
Column Medians .42 .16 .20 .18 .54 -35 „56 .29 sot 


Naming. Finally, we again find that empirical 
census scores are generally slightly more re- 
related to other empirical scores than are 
the a priori census scores, but, in this case, 
the difference between the two is really quite 
negligible. 


Some Detailed Indications of Census Validity 


In addition to the broad outline of validity, 
as indicated in the foregoing discussion, there 
are a large number of significant individual 
correlations between self-reported census 
data on bilingualism and cther measures of 
bilingualism which are also indicative of the 


TABLE 4, VALDITY COEFFICIENTS: CENSUS Scores AND VARIOUS EMPIRICAL Scores 














Empirical Scores 

A Priori Row 
Census Scores ` WN WA Convers Ling SUR WFE Criteria Demog Mdns 
Ist lang used 41 13 .06 015 19 15 53 34 -17 
Most freq—home 235 .18 „I4 .19 .50 .15 63 35 .27 
Lang liked convers .54 .19 15 23 28 .03 .48 .27 23 
Understanding S-E .21 .09 .25 13 41 .07 45 aed 21 
Speaking S-E .27 .23 .33 17 .39 .07 .49 27 527 
Reading S-E .19 .07 .13 16 51 14 55 .18 18 
Writing S-E 45 23 .17 21 -43 .26 .61 .27 val 
Column Medians 35 .18 oe eer 17 -41 .14 298 .27 .23 
Empirical Census Scores . 

Span literacy „39 .15 .11 .19 .29 .16 87 26 98 
English .36 21 .29 .25 45 M7 61 .29 .29 
Span oral 39 17 15: ‘23 42 14 51 .29 26 
Span work 13 23 07 a9 <2) 28 S51 .20 «22 
Span religion 35 10 11 21 39 15 56 36 28 
Column Medians -36 -17 il s23 .39 .16 56 26, 
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validity of sociolinguistically formulated 
census items. Only a few of these will be 
mentioned below since the total number of 
such correlations is too great to be enumer- 
ated. 


With Word Naming 


The census items dealing with most fre- 
quent language at home correlate .57 
(p< .01) with the a priori S-E Word Naming 
(WN) score for the home domain. The 
“Spanish literacy” factor scores derived from 
census replies yield their highest correlations 
with the “English Word Naming: School” 
factor scores (—.54; p<.01) and with the 
S-E Word Naming scores for the education 
domain (.59; p<.01). The “Spanisa in 
Religion” factor scores dervied from census 
replies yield their highest correlation with 
the English Word Naming: Church factor 
(—.51; p<.01). 


With Word Assoctation 


It will be remembered that Word Associa- 
tion (WA) scores yielded generally very low 
correlations with census self-reports. How- 
ever, this was more a reflection of the Word 
Association data than of the census data 
since one of our general findings has been 
that Word Association measures of bilin- 
gualism show little relationship to other mea- 
sures of bilingualism, whether these be em- 
pirical, a priori, performance, or usage 
(Cooper, 1968). This is an important finding 
since the differential validity of WN and 
WA scores as measures of bilingual profi- 
ciency had not been previously established. 
The WA task seems to be too difuse to yield 
valid data on bilingual proficiency in the 
time alloted for it. Nevertheless, even in 
connection with Word Association some sig- 
nificant correlations with census data were 
obtained. The most indicative of these is the 
correlation between “Spanish in Religion” 
factor scores derived from census data and 
the S-E Word Association scores in the reli- 
gion domain (.47, p<.01). 


With Spanish Usage Ratings (SUR) 


A priori census scores on first language 
used yield their highest correlation with SUR 
scores on Spanish at home (.56; p<.01). 
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A priori census scores on most frequent 
language at home yield their highest cor- 
relations with SUR scores on Spanish at 
home (.67; p<.01) and Spanish in the 
neighborhood (.70; p<.01). The a priori 
census score on “language liked most for con- 
versation” is most highly correlated with 
SUR scores on Spanish at home (.34; 
p<.05). 

Empirical census scores constituting the 
“English” factor yield their highest cor- 
relation with SUR scores on Spanish in the 
neighborhood (—.54; p<.01). “Oral Span- 
ish” factor scores derived from census data 
yield their highest correlation with SUR 
scores on Spanish at home (.62; p<.01). 
“Spanish in Religion” factor scores derived 
from census data yield their highest correla- 
tion with SUR scores on Spanish in religion 
(.59; p<.01). 

All of the foregoing correlations between 
census scores and SUR scores deal only with 
a priori SUR scores. SUR factors were 
derived but seemed to be composed of con- 
textually varied items and, therefore, re- 
mained unnamed. As a result, census correla- 
tions with these factors cannot be used for 
the purpose of establishing face validity.® 


With Demographic Variables 


Census scores on first language used yield 
their highest correlation with age (.52; 
p<.01), indicating that the older the m- 
dividual the more likely that Spanish was 
the first language used in speaking, reading 
and writing. Census scores on most frequent 
language used at home yield their highest 
correlation with number of years in ‘the 
(continental) United States (—.54; p<.01), 
indicating that the more years members of 
our study neighborhood had lived in the 
United States the less they claimed Spanish 
as their most frequent language at home. The 


8 In order to conserve space, no attempt will be 
made to pinpoint specific Word Frequency Estima- 
tion (WFE) items that correlated highly and ~ 
plausibly with census scores. In general, WFE 
scores showed similar patterns to those revealed 
by SUR scores but, like WA scores relative to 
WN scores, they seemed to function less adequately. 


` Therefore, it would seem that SUR is our best 


non-census self-report measure and WN is our 
best indirect performance measure, both in terms 
of correlation with the census scores and the cri- 
terion scores utilized. 
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census item on language most liked for 
conversations obtained its highest correlation 
with occupation (—.66; p<.01). indicating 
that the higher the occupation the less Span- 
ish is claimed as most liked for conversations. 

Each of the factor scores dezived from 
census data yields its highest correlation 
with a demographic variable that tends to 
support its (the factor’s) face validity. Thus 
“Spanish literacy” scores’ correlate most sub- 
stantially with birthplace (.49; p<.01); 
“English” scores correlate most substantially 
with number of years in the United States 
(.47; p<.01); “Oral Spanish” scores cor- 
relate most substantially with occupation 
(—.65; p<.01); “Spanish at work” scores 
correlate most substantially with mumber oi 
years in the United States (—-.43; p<.05); 
and “Spanish in religion” correlates most 
substantially with occupation (—.64 
p<.01). 

In every case, both the sign and the 
domain of the highest correlation between 
census scores and demographic variables 
reinforce the face validity of the census data 
obtained. 


With Conversation (Listening 
Comprehension) Scores 


As mentioned earlier, there were rather 
few significant correlations between census 
scores and listening comprehension scores 
dealing with the detailed manifest or latent 
meanings of five taped conversations.’ Never- 
theless, the median correlation between a 
priori census scores and conversational mani- 
fest content scores was still 32 (p<.05), 
and the median correlation between empirical 
census scores and conversational manifest 
content scores was .35 (p<.05). The a priors 
census score that correlates most substan- 
tially across all a priori conversational scores 
is Spanish as most frequent language at home 
(median correlation .27). The a prior; census 
score that correlates most substantialy with 
all empirical conversational scores is Speak- 
ing S-E (.33; p<.05). All of the “English” 
factor scores ' derived from census data cor- 
relate significantly with the manifest con- 


*For detailed tables of correlation >etween 
selected a priori and empirical conversationel scores 
and each census score consult Appendix, Thapter 
UI-1-b, Fishman, et al. (1968), Table 10. 
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tent conversational scores (neda correla- 
tion —.40; p<.01) and, in general, English 
factor scores yield the highest (but consis- ° 

tently negative) correlations between em- 


pirical census scores and either empirical or - - 


a priori conversational scores. We have noted . 
before that although our subjects had mas- - 

tered Spanish to a substantially similar de- ` 
gree they differed widely in their mastery of 
English (also see Fishman and Cooper 
1968). English claims on the census were 
also more highly related to conversational 
scores reflecting English listening proficiency. 


With Linguistic Scores 


We noted earlier that the lowest corréla- 
tions with census scores were those that 
obtained for linguistic realizations. Never- 
theless, there are a few that correlate quite 
substantially with census scores. Among these 
we find two Spanish variables and eight 
English variables (Ma and . Herasimchuk 
1968), all of which show directionally ap- 
propriate correlation with census claims. A 
few examples may illustrate this rather un- 
éxpected finding. 

RL-2, as obtained in Spanish mterview 
style, is a very common substandard Puerto 
Rican substitution of I for r (e.g., estal for 
estar). This realization has a median cor- 
relation of .37 across all five empirical - 
census Scores and such significant individual 
correlations as -—-.38 (p<.05) with “En- 
glish” factor scores and 48 (p<.01) with 
“Oral Spanish” factor scores derived from 
census replies. Thus those claiming to use 
English most show less of this casual style 
substitution and those claiming to spéak 
Spanish most reveal this substitution most 
frequently. 

R+V-1, as obtained in English paragraph 
reading, involves the standard fmal r m 
English before a following word that begins 
with a vowel (e.g., “mother eats”). Actually, 
this realization was found to be more typical 
of Puerto Rican Spanish speakers than of 
native English speakers in New York and, 
as a result, may be cénsidéred an ortho- 


8For detailed tables of correlation betweeii 
selected a priori and empirical linguistic realization 
scores and each census score consult Appendix, 
Chapter IJI-1-b, Fishman, Cooper, Ma, ei al. 
(1968), Table 11. 


“Spanish Liter 


| graphically influenced interference variant in 


` local Puerto Rican English. This realization 


has a median correlation of .39 across all five 
empirical census’scores and such significant 
individual correlations as .48 (p<.01) with 
‘ ” factor scores and .39 
.(p<.05) with “Oral Spanish” factor scores 
derived from census data. In other words, 


`: those members.of our sample who were still 


. most- dependent on Spanish at the level of 
. speech and literacy were the ones most likely 

‘to be hypercorrect in their English usage of 
RV. Labov has commented extensively on 
such hypercorrection as an indicator of status 
insecurity and mobility strivings (Labov 
1966b). 

UH-2, in English paragraph reading, is a 
standard English sound (as in but) that 
differentiates native or near-native English 
speakers from those whose English is in- 
fluenced by Spanish phonology (who are 
likely to say bot). The frequency of occur- 
rence of UH-2 has a median correlation of 
45 across all five empirical census scores and 
such significant individual correlations as 
—.54 (p<.01) with “Spanish Literacy” 
factor scores, .45 (p<.01) with “English” 
factor scores and —.41 (p<.05) with “Oral 
Spanish” factor scores derived from census 
data. A very similar picture obtains for 
EH-2, in English paragraph reading. It, too, 
is a standard English sound (as in cat) that 
is not available to speakers who speak 
English with Spanish phonological inter- 
ference (and are likely to say cot). The fre- 
quency of occurrence of EH-2 has a median 
correlation of .47 across all five empirical 
census scores and such significant individual 
- correlations as —.62 (p<.01) with “Spanish 
Literacy” factor scores, .42 (p<.05) with 
“English” factor scores and —.52 (p<.01) 
with “Oral Spanish” factor scores derived 
from census data. EH-2 also correlates —.69 
(p<.01) with Spanish as most frequent lan- 
guage at home and —.65 (p<.01) with 
Spanish as the language of writing. Each of 
. these correlations is not only significant but 
: strongly supportive of the validity of the 
census scores.® 


®For further illustrations of the relationships 
between demographic as well as contextual factors 
and differential frequencies of alternative phono- 
logical realizations, and for an analysis of the ex- 
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It is clear that the replies to sociolin- 


- guistic census items dealing with more gen- 


eral questions of bilingual usage and pro- 
ficiency can also be used to locate individuals 
with quite specific phonological realization 
patterns. It is also clear that the greater 
variability shown by our respondents in their 
English (than in their Spanish) phonology 
accounts for the more significant correlations 
between census responses and English lin- 
guistics realizations than between census re- 
sponses and Spanish linguistic realizations. 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that census scores are more 
highly related to the four criterion measures 
than they are to other measures of bilingual 
proficiency indicates (to the extent that the 
other measures too are related to these cri- 
teria) that the census scores and other scores 
might profitably be summated, via multiple 
regression methods, in predicting these cri- 
teria. Census scores and other bilingual mea- 
sures are not so highly redundant that they 
can be said to be measuring the very same 
aspects of the criteria under consideration; 
rather, they may more profitably be con- 
sidered complementary rather than competi- 
tive measures (Fishman and Cooper, 1968). 

The greatest difference exists between 
census scores and direct measures of bilin- 
gual proficiency. The latter yield manifest 
content, latent content, and phonological 
realization scores, most of which substan- 
tially unrelated to census scores. That is to 
say that claimed bilingual usage and ability 
are little related to the specific details of 
understanding bilingual conversations; nor 
are they related to most of the detailed 
phonological realizations which occur in ac- 


tual conversation. Although there are a num- - 


ber of conversational and linguistic items 
that are significantly related to census claims, 
it is obvious that these claims are much more 
strongly related to focused verbal fluency 
(Word Naming), to life experiences (demo- 
graphic characteristics) and, most strongly 
of all, to recollections of predominant usage 
(Spanish Usage Ratings). 

Census claiming is more akin to a respon- 


planatory power of such factors in the cumulative 
prediction of phonological realizations, see Fishman 
and Herasimchuk 1968. 
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dent’s substantially accurate cverdl self- 
perceptions as a bilingual than they are to 
his minute by minute sociolinguistic per- 
formance. Census claims are most highly 
related to other wholistic and normatively 
interpreted measures and observations Thus, 
they are more related to Word Naming scores 
than to Word Association scores, to Conver- 
sation scores than to linguistic real zation 
scores, to Spanish Usage Rating scores than 
to Word Frequency Estimation scores. In 
general, empirical census scores yield some- 
what higher validity coefficients than do 
a priori census scores. However, if the a 
priori census scores are sufficiently re -listic, 
the difference between them and the empiri- 
cally derived census scores tends to xe far 
less noteworthy than the difference be=ween 
. the extent to which usage and froficiency 
measures on the one hand and naturalistic 
and atomized measures on the other har-d are 
related to census scores themselves, rezard- 
less of whether the latter are a pricri or 
empirical. 

All in all, census scores would seem to-have 
sufficient validity—-under those circum- 
stances when respondents are motivated to 
give accurate replies—and seem to be simple 
enough to obtain to merit the further spe- 
cialized attention of sociolinguists and ether 
students of bilingual societies. However, -heir 
not being overwhelmingly related to profi- 
ciency measures of bilingualism (particuarly 
to direct measures of performance [oii- 
ciency) implies that other measures too 
might well be useful, jointly witk ceasus 
scores, in the multiple prediction of criter= of 
language use. If language census questons 
cannot be asked—due to actual or suspe -ted 
respondent bias—then it would seem bes to 
replace them by a usage rating form if 
feasible; or by a word naming task if the 
latter, too, is considered too obvious an 
indirect measure (and if direct measttes 
such as listening comprehension or phono- 
logical analyses are too difficult, too frag- 
mentary, or too time consuming to cbtan). 
The sociologist interested in wholistic lm- 
guage proficiency and language-use data on 
bilingual subjects not only can hope to fnd 
that such data, when obtained from rea- 
tively unsophisticated subjects, have ccn- 
siderable validity, but also, he can stib- 
stitute specific other self-report or indirect 
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production measures for census data if and 
when he has reaSon to suspect the validity 
of the latter. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Evidence has been presented that both 
empirical and a priori language-census scores 
can have substantial validity, particularly 
in conjunction with wholistic criteria that 
reveal considerable variability or “range of 
talent” within a bilingual population. Since 
language-census scores involve respondents’ 
awareness of their naturalistically and whol- 
istically perceived and normatively inter- 
preted bilingual behavior, they tend to cor- 
relate more substantially with other natural- 
istic and wholistic measures than with 
atomistic measures that deal with bilingual 
usage that is further from consciousness. Since 
language-census scores are self-reports of 
usage and proficiency, they tend to correlate 
more substantially with other self-report 
measures than with more direct measures of 
proficiency and productivity. A priori and 
empirical language-census scores have very 
similar validity coefficients with a very slight 
edge in favor of empirical scores. Our study 
suggests that language-census scores may 
serve to differentiate more accurately between 
and within bilingual populations, and to 
locate sub-populations with particular experi- 
ential, attitudinal or linguistic characteris- 
tics. Sociolinguistic theory and methods 
should be of value in those studies of socio- 
logical phenomena—accuituration, moderni- 
zation, or national integration—that have 
language usage pattern as one of their central 
features. 
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CAREER MOBILITY IN THREE SOCIETIES: 
AUSTRALIA, ITALY, AND THE UNITED STATES 


LEONARD BROOM 
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Findings on career mobility from the first national survey of social E A and mobility. 
conducted in Australia are compared with recent data for Italy and the United States. In 
all three countries stability is more usual than mobility across the broad nonmanual-manual- 
farm occupational categories except for men in the US. who began work in farm jobst Italy 
shows the least mobility of the three countries and the United States the. most. When the 
observed mobility is broken into structural and circulation types, the United States is found 
to have higher structural mobility than either Italy or Australia. Australia and the United 
States have similar rates of circulation mobility, about double the rate in Italy. Purtker 
analysis is made of the Australian data for three age cohorts and for sixteen detailed occupa- 


tion groups. 


METHOD 


HE data reported in this paper were 

obtained in a national survey of Aus- 

tralia’s adult male workforce. The sur- 
vey was designed in collaboration with J. 
Zubrzycki and taken between February and 
May 1965. The obtained sample of 1,925 
respondents was geographically representa- 
tive of metropolitan, and other urban and 
rural areas in Australia (excluding the 
Northern Territory), but some underrepre- 


sentation occurred among younger workers, 
among the foreign-born (partly through © 
their inability to speak English and partly 
because Electoral Rolls were used as an 
initial sampling frame), and among the 
lower occupational grades, where young 
workers and the foreign-born tend to be con- 
centrated. A general description of the sample 
is available elsewhere (Broom et al., 1968). 
Compared with the 1966 Census, our sample 
contained relatively more nonmanual and 
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fewer manual respondents, as the following 
neue show: y 


r E e i 


Genipaiies 1965 Survey . 1966 Census * 
Nonmanual 35.2 31.3 
Manual — 52.0 57.0 
Farm 12.8 11.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 

N 1925 2,983 ,067 


* Males 21 and over in the workforce (excluding 
those with indefinite occupations). 
Census Major Groups were used to derive these 


figures. 


In making international comparisons, we 

have adjusted the Australian figures to take 

account of this bias, but we have not at- 

tempted any weighting for detailed internal 
yses. 

The survey, which focused on stratification 
and mobility, obtained information on five 
measures of ‘social rank—education, inconie, 
occupgtion, subjective social class, and in- 
terviewer’s assessment of economic class— 
and on the respondent’s first occupation and 
his father’s occupation. We have presented 
findings on the so-called intergenerational 
mobility elsewhere (Broom and Jones, 1969), 
and this paper concentrates on. intragenera- 
tional mobility—changes in occupation from 
first entering the workforce to occupation 
at the time of interview. 

The occupational scale, in terms of which 
career mobility is analyzed, was derived in 
stages frorn the 342 occupational titles used 
in the 1961 Census of Australia. The first 
stage, which regrouped the titles into 100 
groups, has already been described (Broom 
et al., 1965). ‘In the second stage, these 100 
groups were condensed into 16 broad cate- 
. gories using the main criterion that jobs in 
each category involve the same level of skill 
or skill-type. Wherever possible, meaningful 
industrial distinctions were maintained. 
Finally, these 16 categories (shown below in 
Table 5) were ordered to form a prestige 
scale, in broad accordance with findings on 
occupational prestige in Australia (Con- 
galton, 1963: 13,15) and the United States 
(Hodge et al., 1964). 


1 Comparisons with prior Australian data are 
not made, primarily because the only other major 


analysis of career mobility employed a different . 


study design and was restricted to one State, New 
South Wales (See Allingham, 1967). 
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A major determinant in the construction 
of our occupational scale was our decision 
to base the classification on the Australian 
census system. We balanced the disadvantage 
that occupations as reported and coded in 
the census may not always reveal significant 
prestige differences between occupations 
against the considerable advantage of com- 


` patibility with the major source of social 


statistics in Australia. Elsewhere we have 
shown that as a predictor of subjective social 
class this scale is as effective as either in- 
come or education, both of which, unlike 
occupations, fall into a natural scale. The 
zero order correlations between occupation, 
income, and education, and subjective social 
class were 0.36, 0.37, and 0.35 respectively 
(Broom eż al., 1968: 230). 

The composition of the 16 categories in 
this occupational scale is given in the Ap- 
pendix. The categories can be further re- 
grouped to form a six-point prestige scale, 
by combining categories 1-3; 4-6; 7-8; 
9—12; 13-16. If it is desired to distinguish 
farm occupations, nine categories can be used 
as follows: professional (1, 3); managerial 
(4, 5); clerical (7, 8); skilled manual (9); 
semiskilled manual (10, 11, 12); service and 
unskilled manual (13, 14, 16); graziers (2); 
farmers (6); and farm workers (15). These 
nine groups form scales within each func- 
tional category of urban and rural occupa- 
tions but do not constitute an overall scale. 
When these nine groups are to be used as a 
prestige scale, we have opted for a six-point 
scoring system: the six urban occupational 
categories are scored serially, 1 to 6: graziers 
are scored, 1; farmers, 2; and farm workers, 
6. The location of farm occupations at three 
points in the hierarchy recognizes different 
levels of prestige in rural work. It should be 
noted that Shop Assistants are ranked below 
Craftsmen, a position that reflects more 
accurately the standing of these occupations 
in Australia (Congalton, 1963); the United 
States (Hodge et al., 1964 and Blau and 
Duncan, 1967: 26-27), and the United King- 
dom (Glass, 1954: 31-32). In this paper 
we have used the 16-point scale for detailed 
internal analysis and the conventional non- 
manual, manual, and farm trichotomy for 
broad comparisons. The nonmanual category 
consists of Groups 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8 as 
shown in the Appendix; manual of Groups 
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9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 16; and farm of 
Groups 2, 6, and 15. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


In industrial societies the level at which an 
individual enters the workforce is largely 
a, function of vocational training and ac- 
quired ‘occupational skills. These in turn de- 
pend partly on innate qualities and partly 
on the social ability (or inability) of an 
individual’s family of origin to maximize 
those qualities through socialization, formal 
education, and the transfer of inherited 
wealth. In static and relatively “c‘osed” so- 
cieties ascribed qualities (social origin) are 
far more important determinants of social 
position than developmental capacities or 
propensities, whereas in dynamic and rela- 
tively “open” societies the changing demands 
of the economic and social structure provide 
greater opportunities for achieving rather 
than inheriting social positions. Industrial 
societies are generally regarded as being 
relatively “open” in this sense, and they are 
characterized by a relatively high degree of 
occupational mobility. However, as Table 2 
indicates, some industrial societies are more 
open than others. 

Before discussing Table 2 in detail, we 
must mention that the Italian figures are 
from unpublished findings on career mobility 
by Lopreato. His survey was a stratified 
national sample of 1,568 male fami'y heads, 
conducted between December 1963 and Jan- 
uary 1964 (Lopreato, 1965:312). The occu- 
pational distribution of heads who were at 
work and whose occupations were known is 
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given in Table 1, together with the results of 
a labor force survey conducted in 1965. 

The fit between the two surveys is very 
close, the maximum discrepancy being only 
2 percentage points. However, census data on 
occupation are not available for Italy, and 
it is conceivable that the two surveys have 
parallel biases, As there is no way of testing 
this (unlikely) hypothesis, it seems reason- 
able to accept these Italian data as they 
stand. 

The American figures are from the Blau- 
Duncan survey (“Occupational Change in a 
Generation”) carried out in 1962 as an 
adjunct to the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) of the U.S. Bureau of Census. Blau 
and Duncan (1967: Appendix C, Appendix 
F) discuss in detail the technical basis of 
their sample. It is apparently a reliable 
and representative survey, although they do 
note that the magnitude of biases resulting 
from adjustments for nonresponse to the 
CPS survey is not known (Blau and Duncan, 
1967: 471). Table 1 presents a broad com- 
parison between their survey and the 1960 
Census, which reveals a close fit. It should 
be added, however, that for purposes of com- 
parison with our survey we included the 
Blau-Duncan category of Salesmen (Retail) 
in the manual group, whereas the Major 
Census Group of Sales Workers in 1960 has 
been included in the nonmanual group. Since 
this category amounts to 1.65% of respon- 
dents in the Blau-Dumcan survey, this dif- 
ference between classifications would tend to 
inflate further the nonmanual percentage 
in the Blau-Duncan survey. Although these 


TABLE 1. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE ADULT MALE WORKFORCE IN IraLy (drca 19635) AND THE 
UNITED Srares (circa 1960) (PERCENTAGES) 


Italy U.S.A. 
Occupation Lopreato + 1963-4 1965 Survey? Blau-Duncan 1962 1960 Census * 
Nonmanual 22 24 , 39 37 
Manual 51 51 54 55 
Farm 26 25 7 8 
Total * 99 100 100 100 
N 1,369 13,569,000 35,859,000 39,226,070 


* Excluding not stated and inadequately defined. 


1 Lopreato (forthcoming publication). 


2 International Labour Office. Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1966, Geneva. 


3 Blau and Duncan, 1967. 


“U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of the Population 1960. Occupa- 
tional Characteristics. Final Report PC(2)-7A. Males 25—64 only. j 
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TABLE 2. CAREER MOBILITY IN AUSTRALIA, ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES (PERCENTAGES) 


-~ First Occupation 
First Occupation — eee 
and Country O N % 
Australia (Observed) 
Nonmanual 470 25 
Manual 1,046 55 
Farm 3 381 20 
Total 1,897 100 
Australia (Adjusted) t 
Nonmanual 439 23 
Manual 1,082 57 
Farm 376 20 
Total 1,897 100 
Italy 
Nonmanual 286 20 
Manual 636 46 
Farm 453 33 
Total 1,369 99 
United States ; 
Nonmanual ` 8,231 23 
Manual 21,204 59 
Farm 6,424 18 
Total 35,859 100 


Present Occupation * (row %) 

_ Nonmanual Manual Farm Total 
76 ' 22 2 100 
26 70 4 100 
11 39 50 100 
35 52 13 100 
720 26 2 100 
23 74 3 100 

9 44 47 100 
31 57 12 100 
90 8 2 109 

7 88 5 100 

Zz 27 71 100 
22 51 26 99 
77 22 1 100 
31. 66 3 100 
14 55 31 100 
39 54 7 100 


* Figures in italics indicate percent immobile in a given occupational stratum. 


t See text for method of adjustment. 
Source: Australid: 1965 survey. See text. 


Italy: 1963-64 survey. Lopreato (forthcoming). 
United States: 1962 Survey. Blau and Duncan, 1967 (Ns are in thousands). 


considerations suggest some discrepancy be- 
tween the two sets of figures, we accept Blau 
and Duncan’s decision not to attempt ad- 
justments for nonresponse to the CPS survey. 

As we bave already indicated, our survey 
contained fewer manual and more nonmanual 
respondents than expected from a comparison 
with the 1966 Census. Table 2 presents both 
observed and adjusted rates of outflow mo- 
bility. The adjustment involved scaling the 
internal frequencies of each column of the 
mobility matrix so that they added te 
marginals expected from the 1966 Census. 
It was assumed that the relative distribution 
of respondents within each stratum (the 
columns of Table 2) was accurate, but that 
too many men currently in nonmanual jobs 
had been interviewed. This column rescaling 
generates a new mobility matrix with modi- 
fied outflow mobility rates.` The same ad- 
justment technique has been used by Blau 
and Duncan: (1967: 102-103). 

These adjustments had the main effect 
of increasing the relative number of manual 
respondents at the expense of nonmanual 


workers. Consequently, rates of mobility into 
(and immobility in) the manual stratum 
were increased, and rates of immobility in the 
nonmanual and farm strata were decreased. 
Similarly, the rate of upward mobility across 
the manual/nonmanual line is reduced by 3 
percentage points. It can be said generally 
that in surveys where nonmanual respondents 
are overrepresented at the expense of manual 
respondents, upward mobility from manual 
into nonmanual jobs will tend to be over- 
stated (cf. Jones, 1969; Blau and Duncan, 
1967: 102—103). 

Whether one compares the observed or the 
adjusted Australian rates with those for Italy 
and the United States, certain trends are 
clear. In all three countries mobility across 
the boundaries of nonmanual, manual and 
farm strata is the exception rather than the 
rule. Except for men who entered the work- 
force by way of rural occupations in the 
United States, and to a lesser degree in 
Australia, a majority of the men in these 
samples are found in their entry stratum at 
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time of. interview.? Especially in Italy the 
amount of career mobility between non- 
manual and manual jobs is quite low, in 
both absolute and relative terms. Only 7% 
of men who entered the workforce as manual 
workers had moved into nonmanual jabs by 
the time of interview, compared with figures 
of 23% (adjusted figure) in Australia and 
31% im the United States. Interestingly 
enough, the rate of downward mobility from 
nonmanual to manual jobs is equally low 
in Italy, whereas in both Australia and the 
United States more than one in five men who 
began their careers as white-collar workers 
were In manual jobs when mterviewed. In 
the open, competitive society, the escalators 
go up and down a little faster and carry more 
people. 

Table 3 presents summary statistics com- 
paring the overall amounts and types of 
occupational mobility in the three societies. 
The first row of Table 3 states the percentage 
of men in each country whose currert oc- 
cupational stratum differs from their entry 
stratum. It is obtained simply by expressing 
the number of men who changed strata over 
their careers as a percentage of all respon- 
dents. The United States is shown to have 
the highest rate of observed mobility (33%), 
followed by Australia (32%—adjusted fig- 
ure). Italy has by far the lowes: rate of 
career mobility: only one in six Italian men 
interviewed moved from his stratum of work- 
force entry. 

The relatively high rates of career mobility 
in the United States and Australia partly 
reflect their more rapid rates of occupational 
change, in particular the declining propor- 
tion of agricultural workers and the rapidly 
increasing number of white-collar jobs. Some 
impression of these changing opportunity 
structures can be obtained by comparing the 
marginals of Table 2, although it should be 
emphasized that the distributions of entry 
occupations do not represent a “historiral” 
workforce in the way that the distributions 
of present jobs do. Although the letter are 


2 Since the samples consist of men still at work, 
their careers are not yet complete, Subsequent. ob- 
servations might be registered as mobility or im- 
mobility. The frequency and intervals of job move- 
ments are not recorded. These limitations are 
‘inevitable in one-time mobility surveys and œm- 
pressed summaries of mobility data. 
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TABLE 3. SUMMARY STATISTICS or CAREER MOBILITY 
IN AUSTRALIA, Inaty AND THE UNITED STATES 





GES) 
Australia 
— m United 
Mobility Measure * obs. adj. Italy States 
1. Observed mobility 33 32 17 38 
2. Structural mobility 11 8 7 16 


3. Circulation mobility 22 24 10 22 
* For definitions, see text. 


cross sections of the current workforces of 
each country at the time of survey, the dis- 
tributions of first jobs are amalgams of 
career beginnings spanning the working life 
of the sample. Workers aged over 50 entered 
the workforce a generation and a half ago, 
while those under 30 took up their first jobs 
within the last 10 to 15 years. 

Even so, given the marginals of Table 2, 
some mobility is required simply to trans- 
form the “origin” distribution to the “des- 
tination” distribution. This minimum mo- 
bility is termed “structural” or “forced” 
mobility and is entered on the second row 
of Table 3. It is equivalent to the index of 
dissimilarity between the two marginal dis- 
tributions and represents the percentage of 
men who must change occupational strata so 
that the present occupational distribution 
can be derived from the first. This measure 
gives the same ordering of countries as the 
first statistics, and again Italy emerges with 
the lowest rate of “forced” mobility and the 
United States with the highest. However, the 
adjusted Australian figure is only marginally 
higher than that for Italy. By subtracting 
this forced mobility from the observed mo- 
bility, we obtain a measure of the amount 
of “free” or “circulation” mobility (the third 
row of Table 3). In terms of this measure, 
Australia and the United States have simi- 
larly high scores, and the difference between 
their mobility patterns can be located entirely 
in the higher degree of structural mobility in 
the United States. This reflects the more 
rapid pace of occupational change in the 
United States and the demands for job mo- 
bility m a period of technological change. 
In Italy, by contrast, both structural mobility 
and circulation mobility are comparatively 
low, due to less extensive occupational 
changes and, presumably, a less open social 
structure. 
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TABLE 4. CAREER MOBILITY IN AUSTRALIA FOR THREE AGE COHORTS 


First Occupation 
First Occupation 1e 
and Age N % 
Men Aged 21-34 
Nonmanual 137 25 
Manual > i 334 60 
Farm 86 15 
Total 557 100 
Men Aged 35—49 
Nonmanual 215 26 
Manual 454 54 
Farm 171 20 
Total 840 100 
Men Aged 50 and Over 
Nonmantal 118 24 
Manual 258 52 
Farm 124 25 
Total 500 101 


Present Occupation * (row %) 





Nonmanual Manual Farm Total 
77 20 2 99 - 
23 74 3 100 
13 35 52 100 
35 55 10 100 
73 26 1 100 
27 70 3 100 
12 41 47 100 
36 53 12 101 
79 18 3 100 
29 65 6 100 

7 40 52 99 
35 48 17 100 





* Figures in italics indicate percent immobile in a given occupational stratum. 


AUSTRALIAN PATTERNS 


Whether or not an individual has been 
mobile is obviously related to the length of 
his working career. The longer his career, 
the greater his opportunity for mobility. 
Table 4 presents a comparison of mobility 
patterns for three age cohorts: men aged 21 
to 34, who entered the workforce after World 
War IT and were in the early stages of their 
occupational careers when interviewed; those 
aged 35-49 years, men at or near-their oc- 
cupational peaks but whose probable work- 
force entry coincided with the abnormal eco- 
nomic conditions associated with the depres- 
sion of the 1930s and the 1939-45 war; and 
men aged 50 or older, who probably entered 
the workforce before 1930. 

The patterns of net mobility reveal some 
interesting, if not entirely systematic, dif- 
ferences among these three age groups. The 
rate of immobility is high among the 
youngest respondents, because of the brevity 
of their occupational careers and be- 
cause comparatively few of them entered the 
workforce as rural workers. As the “First 
Occupation” colunm of Table 4 shows, only 
15% of respondents aged 21 to 34 had farm 
jobs, compared with 25% of the oldest 
cohort. Thus even though by the time of 
Interview almost half of these young farm 
workers had moved into another occupational 
stratum, only one in ten was currently a 


farm worker, compared with one in six in the 
oldest cohort. 

Among those who began work in non- 
manual jobs, the highest degree of immo- ` 
bility was observed among the oldest group 
of respondents, followed by the youngest 
group. The relatively high figure for the 
oldest group may reflect differential rates of 
retirement by occupational prestige, which 
as Table 6 shows is associated with career 
immobility. As the occupants of low prestige 
white-collar jobs are retired from the work- 
force, the residue consists increasingly of 
older nonmanual workers of high average 
status and immobility. 

Table 5 summarizes the rate of career 
mobility for each cohort and confirms the 
impressions derived from Table 4. The rate 
of observed mobility is lowest among the 
youngest workers, a difference which has 
its source in a lower rate of circulation mo- 


TABLE 5. SUMMARY Sratrsrics OF CAREER MOBILITY 
FOR THREE Ace: Conorts, AUSTRALIA 


Men Aged 
50 
Mobility Measure* 21-34 3549 & Over 
1. Observed mobility - 28 34 35 
2, Structural mobility 10 10 11 
3. Circulation mobility 18 24 24 


* For definitions, see text. 
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TABLE 6. CAREER MCBILITY IN AUSTRALIA (ROW PERCENTAGES) 





Present Occupation* 

First Occupation . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ‘11 12 13 14-15 16 Total N 
1. Upper Professional S8 as “2 Go as we. 2 bo ene, GO! Cage. ie 100 60 
. 2. Graziers ar Kos i See gle 2s ar A Eaa TE si 101 26 
3. Lower Professional l4 .. 53 10 2 2 5 2 5 3 sar dde A dee 101 62 
4. Managerial aa 2 gs a ae Ste aA . 7 .. 7 100 14 
5. Shop Proprietors choa aa ae A tad ee ca 14 29 .. 14 ee 100 7 
6. Farmers sis US cg DS EO? De ERE DE a NS 1 4 101 109 
7. Clerical Workers 8 1 2 18 1 1 4f 0 7 3 6 3 4 .. 1 3 £499 301 
8. Armed Services, Police 8 .. 4 15 .. 4 15 15 12 8 8 8 .. .. 4... 101 26 
9. Craftsmen 3 1 2 11 1 2 6 1 56 2 5 3 3 1 1 3 101 489 
10. Shop Assistants 1s 3 20 3:3 IL .. 17 8&8 7 14 2 .. 3 8 100 114 
11. Operatives 2 2 9 2 2 8 119 2 3 7 6 . 1 5 99 165 
12. Drivers a 1 Z Z Ad we TE ae 16 SE T T.s 5 10r 75 
13. Service Workers .. 2 19 2 3 10 2 17 2 10 9 26 3 .. 2 I0 5 
14. Miners gate Sew ee, OB E cee SES E: OB eB’ ow E 17 99 24 
15. Farm Workers 0O 11 1 5 1 B 5 013 3 9 11 4 1 9 9 100 246 
16. Laborers . I 2 4 l4 .. I 6 ig 2 11 11 6 2 1 22 «101 120 
17. Not Stated . 7.. 14 4 4 4 4 14 7 144 .. 4 7 18 101 28 
Total 6 3 4 12 1 7 12 #1 22 2 9 7 4 1 2 6 99 1925 

N 109 64 70 225 26 145 228 19 434 48 182 132 79 19 37 108 1925 


* Figures in italics indicate percent immobile in a given occupational group. 


bility. The amount of structural (or forced) 
mobility differs little among the three age 
groups. It is likely that some of the younger 
respondents will be mobile during the rest of 
their careers, since many occupetions—for 
example, managerial and proprietorial jobs— 
are ones into which men generally move later 
in their working lives. On the other hend, it 
is worth pomting out that historically the 
declining demand for rural labor has beer. 
an important stimulus to occupational mo- 
bility’ in industrial societies. However, this 
factor is becoming less important as the size 
of the rural labor force continues to decline, 
and as fewer workforce recruits enter rural 
jobs. 

Table 6 presents our findings on career 
mobility in greater detail. The use of a 
larger set of occupational categories has the 
effect of increasing the rate of observed 
“mobility,” from 33% using the nonmanual- 
manual-farm classification to around 38% 
using 16 groups. By comparing the marginals 
for first occupation and present occupation, 
we can readily differentiate entry occupations 
from occupations which men typically attain 
in the course of their working life. Shop 
assistants, farm workers, and to a lesser de- 
gree clerical workers, are entry occupations: 
many more men began their careers in such 
jobs than the number currently occupied 


in them. By contrast managers, proprietors, 
graziers, and to some extent farmers and 
upper professionals, represent jobs into which 
many men move during their careers. Sec- 
ondly, there is a tendency for occupational 
stability to be highest (or conversely, mo- 
bility to be lowest) in high prestige occupa- 
tions. Thus the diagonal of Table 6 (percent 
immobile) tends to be smaller in the lower 
levels of the occupational scale. This tend- 
ency is even more marked within the broad 
divisions of nonmanual, manual, and farm 
jobs. Among nonmanuals, upper professionals 
are most stable and clerical workers least 
(ignoring the small number of shop pro- 
prietors and armed servicemen and police); 
among manual workers, craftsmen are the 
most stable and laborers and service workers 
the least, except for the highly mobile shop 
assistants, Similarly graziers are less mobile 
than farmers, and farmers less mobile than 
farm workers. 

To the extent that a high prestige job 
demands heavy investment in special train- 
ing, this finding is not surprising. A profes- 
sional may change his mode of employment 
(e.g., from an employee to Independent em- 
ployment, or even an employer of others), 
and a craftsman may become a manager or 
a proprietor. But in general the higher the 
level of skill, the greater the degree of in- 
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vestment in it, and the less the likelihood 
of moving into an occupation where that in- 
vestment cannot be utilized. Insofar as a 
high degree of occupational specialization 


impedes career movements between occupa- 


tions, the specialization required by an indus- 
trial technology may increasingly restrict 
occupational mobility to mobility between 
the generations. In a world of complete’ job 
specialization, unless father-to-son mobility 
had occurred by the time a son took his first 
job, his chances of mobility during his work- 
ing life would be vanishingly small. However, 
the realization of such a technological merito- 
cracy is inhibited by at least two factors: 
(1) an inablity, even in affluent societies, to 
develop fully the occupational propensities 
of the young before they enter the workforce, 
and (2) the relatively exogenous nature of 
technological change, which guarantees the 
emergence of new occupational tasks and a 
certain randomness in the social character- 
istics of their occupants. 


Appendix: A Prestige Scale of Sixteen Occupational 
‘Groups 


ANU GROUP 
AND CODE* : 
SHORT OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 
1. U nha professional 
00 Architects, engineers, and surveyors 
01 Natural scientists and university teachers 
02 Medical practitioners and dentists 
04 Pharmacists 
06 Clergymen and religious workers 
07 Judges, magistrates, barristers and soli- 
citors 
10 Accountants, auditors and economists 
46 Ship and aircraft officers 
2. Grasiers, and wheat and sheep farmers 
30 Wheat and sheep farmers 
33 Graziers 
3. ee professional 
Nurses and professional medical workers 
(not elsewhere classified—n.e.c.) 
05 ‘Teachers (exc. university) 
08 Writers, creative artists and entertainers 
09 Draftsmen and technicians 
11 Other professional workers 
40 Wool classers 
4. Managerial 
12 Public service administrators and overseas 
officials 
13 Inspectors and local government inspectors 
14 Managers (manufacturing) 
15 Managers (building and construction) 
16 Managers (transport, storage and com- 
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19 Managers (personal services) 
20 Managers (rural services) 
21 Managers (business services and other) 
* These codes and occupational titles derive from 
a two-digit occupational code developed from the 
Australian census classification (Broom et al., 1965). 


ANU GROUP 
AND CODE 


SHORT OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 
5. Self-employed shop propriciors 
27 Shop proprietors (self-employed) 
6. Other farmers 
31 Fruit, vegetable, and sugar-cane growers, 
poultry farmers and other primary pro- 
ducers (n.e.c.) 
32 Mixed farmers and farmers (n.e.c.) 
34 Dairy farmers 
7. Clerical and related workers 
22 Bookkeepers and cashiers 
23 Clerks, typists, and office machine oper- 
ators 
24 Public servants (n.e.c.) 
25 Insurance and real estate salesmen 
26 Commercial travellers 
48 Stationmasters, postmasters and transport 
inspectors 
49 Postal officers, and telephone and tele- 
communication workers 
8. Members of Armed Services and Police Force 
88 Policemen 
98 Members of Armed Services 
9. Crafismen and foremen 
51 ‘Tailors, cutters and related tradesmen 
54 Blacksmiths and moulders 
55 Precision instrument makers, watchmakers 
and jewellers 
56 Fitters and turners, toolsetters and tool- 
makers 
57 Mechanics and vehicle body builders 
59 Plumbers, welders and boilermakers 
60 Electricians and radio and TV mechanics 
63 Carpenters and cabinetmakers 
66 Painters and decorators 
67 Bricklayers, plasterers and related trades- 
men 
68 Building and construction foremen 
70 Printing machinists, compositors, and re- 
lated tradesmen 
73 Bakers, confectioners and brewers 


ANU GROUP 
AND CODE 


SHORT OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 
10. Shop assistants 
28 Shop assistants 
11. Operatives and process workers 
50 Textile and clothing factory workers 
52 Leather and shoe factory workers 
53 Metal workers and iron workers 
58 Sheetmetal workers 
61 Linesmen and electrical and metal process 
workers (n.e.c.) 
64 Wood machinists and bor- and basket- 
: makers 
65 Sawmill and wood factory workers 
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71 Glass factory and pottery workers 

72 Food and beverage production workers 

74 Chemical and paper production workers 

75 Rubber and plastic production workers 

76 Miscellaneous craftsmen and process work- 
ers (n.e.c.) 

78 Lifting equipment and stationary engine 

' operators 
79 Earthmoving and construction equipment 
~ operators 

80 Railway and tramway repairmen and oilers 

and greasers 
12. Drivers 

47 Drivers and workers in railway, road and 

sea transport 
13. Personal, domestic, and otker service workers 

29 Service station attendants and salesmen 
(n.e.c.) 

39 Gardeners and groundkeepers 

87 Firebrigade men and protective service 
workers (n.e.c.) 

89 Cleaners, caretakers, domestic 
workers, maids and housekeepers 

90 Cooks and chefs 

91 Catering workers and waiters 

92 Bartenders 

93 Hairdressers and beauticians 

94 Launderers and dry cleaners 

95 Athletes and sportsmen 

96 Photographers, undertakers and service 
workers (n.e.c.) 

97 Hospital and medical attendants 


service 


ANU GROUP 
AND CODE 


SHORT OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 
14. Miners 
43 Non-metalliferous miners and quarrymen 
44 Coal miners 
45 Metalliferous miners and mineral treaters 
1S, Farm and rural workers 
35 Farm workers (exc. grazing and dairy 
farm) 
36 Grazing station hands 
37 Shearers 
38 Dairy farm workers 
41 Hunters, trappers and fishermen 
42 . Timber getters and forestry workers 
16. Laborers 
62 Laborers and tradesmen’s assistarts in 
electrical and metal manufacturirg 
69 Building and construction laborers 
77 Packers and laborers in glass. ceramics, 
chemical and manufacturing (n.e.c.) 
81 Waterside workers 
82 Storemen and packers and transport 
laborers 
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83 Laborers in textile and clothing factories 

84 , Laborers in food and drink processing 
factories 

85 Laborers in electricity, gas and water 
production supply 

86 Laborers (n.e.c.) 

17. Inadequately defined 
99 Other (inc. not stated) 
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CLASS, OCCUPATION, AND ORIENTATION ? 


MELVIN L. KOHN AND CARMI SCHOOLER 
National Institute of Mental Health 


Social class is consistently related to men’s values—both their values for themselves and 
those for their children—and to their orientation to work, society, and self. Basic to aB 
these class relationships is the distinction between self-direction and conformity to external 
authority, the former more highly valued by men of higher social class position, the latter 


by men of lower social class position. 


All these class relationships can be explained as resulting from the cumulative effects of 
education and occupational position. Education is important because it can foster the 
intellectual flexibility and breadth of perspective required for self-directed values and orienta- 
tion. Occupational position ts important because it is determinative of the conditions that 
facilitate or preclude the exercise of self-direction in work. 


HIS paper describes and interprets the 
"[ retadonstip of social class to values 

and orientation. Its impetus comes from 
earlier research on class and parental values 
conducted in Washington, D. C. (Kohn, 
1959) and in Turin, Italy (Pearlm and 
Kohn, 1966). Both studies found a distinct 
difference in emphasis between middle- and 
working-class parents’ values for children— 
a higher valuation of self-direction by middle- 
class parents and of conformity to externally- 
imposed rules by working-class parents, The 
first objective of this paper is to confirm this 
finding, insofar as it applies to fathers, in a 
sample broadly representative of men at all 
social class levels throughout the United 
States. 

A second objective is to determine whether 
the distinction between self-direction and 
conformity to external authority is basic, 
not only to class differences in parents’ values 
for children, but also to class differences in 
men’s values for themselves and in their con- 
ceptions of social reality. Implicit in par- 
ents’ values for their children are values 
for themselves. We should expect men of 
higher social class position to value self- 
direction for themselves, just as they do for 


1 We are indebted, for critical advice and essen- 
tial help, to our associates in this research-—Lindsley 
Williams, Elizabeth Howell, Margaret Renfors, 
Carrie Schoenbach, and Mimi Silberman; to Paul 
Sheatsley, Eve Weinberg, Marilyn Haskell, and the 
staff of the National Opinion Research Center; and, 
for statistical advice, to Samuel Greenhouse, Elliot 
Cramer, and Jacob Cohen. 

For a more comprehensive discussion of the 
methods and findings presented in this paper, cf. 
Kohn, 1969, 


their children. Moreover, values imply a 
great deal about conceptions of reality. Thus, 
if men value self-direction, they tend to see 
the world and their own capacities in ways 
that make self-direction seem possible and 
efficacious. If they value conformity, they 
tend to see the world and their own capacities 
in ways that make conformity seem necessary 
and appropriate. We therefore expect social 
class to be related, not only to men’s values, 
but also to their conceptions of the external 
world and of self. (We call these conceptions 
“orientations,” thereby emphasizing that 
they serve to define men’s stance toward 
reality.) We examine men’s orientations to 
three major aspects of reality—work, so- 
ciety, and self. 

Our final and most important objective is 
to interpret the class relationships—to dis- 
cover which of the many conditions of life 
associated with class position are most perti- 
nent for explaining why class is related to 
values and orientation. The focus of this 
analysis is occupational conditions, particu- 
larly those that are conducive to, or restric- 
tive of, the exercise of self-direction in work 
(cf. Kohn, 1963). Our principal hypothesis 
is that class-correlated differences in men’s 
opportunities to exercise occupational self- 
direction—that is, to use initiative, thought, 
and independent judgment in work—are 
basic to class differences in values and orien- 
tation. Few other conditions of life are so 
closely bound up with social position as 
are those that determine how much opportu- 
nity, even necessity, men have for exercising 
self-direction in their work. Moreover, there 
is an appealing simplicity to the supposition 
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Woe 


Šio 
~ that the experience of self-direction, in so 


3 


central a realm of life as work, :s conducive 
to valuing self-direction, off the job as wall 
as on the job, and to seeing the possibilities 
for self-direction not only in work but also in 
other realms of life. 

There is evidence in the Turin study that 
differences in men’s experience of occupa- 
tional self-direction largely exolain class 
differences in parental values, The questicn 
now is whether these occupational experi- 
ences are important for explainirg the rela- 
tionships of class, not only to parental values, 
but also to values and orientations in general. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


The research is based on interviews con- 
ducted for us by the Nations] Cpinion 
Research Center in the spring and summer 
of 1964. Thirty-one hundred men, representa- 
tive of all men throughout the United States 
employed in civilian occupations, were in- 
terviewed (cf. Sudman and Feldman, 1965, 
for a general description of samping meth- 
ods). For most of the analyses that follow, 
the entire sample is used. The analysis of 
parental values, however, is limited to about 
half the men—those who have ona or more 
children aged three through fifteen living at 
home. Each of these fathers was asked about 
his values for a specific child, randomly- 
selected. 

Of the men chosen to be in the stidy, 76% 
gave reasonably complete interviews, the 
median interview taking two and one-half 
hours. Few of the nonrespondents seemed 
hostile or even suspicious; in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, they were either 
unavailable or insufficiently interested to 
give what they were told would ke a very 
long interview. As far as can be leamed from 
city directories in those cities wkere they 
exist, rates of nonresponse do not vary with 
occupational status. 

About half the interview questions were 
directed to job, occupation, and career the 
remainder to background informacion and 
to values and orientation. We shall discuss 
the contents of the questions, the concepts 
that guided the inquiry, and the indices de- 
veloped to measure them, as they become 
relevant to the substantive analysis. The 
one exception is social class, which is of such 
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great importance to all that follows that it 
had best be distussed now. 


SOCIAL CLASS 


We conceive of social classes as aggregates 
of individuals who occupy broadly similar 
positions in a hierarchy of power, privilege, 
and prestige (cf. Williams, 1960:98). In 
this conception, class is multi-dimensional, 
embodying more than simply one or another 
of the items used to index it and more than 
any of the large number of social, cultural, 
and psychological variables with which it is 
correlated. Our index of social class is based 
on the two social variables that seem mast 
important for defining class position in in- 
dustrial societies—education and occupa- 
tional position. 

The index of class that we employ is Holl- 
Ingshead’s “Index of Social Position,” a 
weighted combination of these two variables 
(cf. Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958:387— 
397). Hollingshead’s classification of educa- 
tion is straightforward, but one might ques- 
tion his classification of occupational posi- 
tion. Essentially, he has modified the U. S. 
Census occupational classification (Edwards, 
1938), making appropriate refinements, but 
validating the resulting classification only 
against expert opinion. . 

Duncan (1961) proposed an alternative 
system, also derived from the Census classifi- 
cation, but weighting the occupational cate- 
gories to conform to the judgments of oc- 
cupational prestige held by society at large. 
Given the evidence of consensus and sta- 
bility in people’s judgments of the relative 
prestige of occupations (Reiss, eż al., 1961; 
Gusfield and Schwartz, 1963; Hodge, et al., 
1964), Dumcan’s approach seems well justi- 
fied. But the classification is dependent on 
the sometimes imprecise distinctions em- 
ployed m the Census, Fortunately, the cor- 
relation between Duncan’s and Hollings- 
head’s occupational classifications, based on 
a random sample of 90 men in our study, 
is high enough (0.89) to indicate that they 
measure much the same thing. Where the 
two indices differ, it is usually because Dum- 


‘can has had to use one of the grosser Census 


categories; the Hollingshead index generally 
seems more appropriate. We therefore re- 
tained Hollingshead’s classification of oc- 
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-cupational position, in effect having velidated 
it against Duncan’s conceptually well-but- 
tressed but less precise alternative. 


VALUES AND ORIENTATION 
Parental Values 


By values, we mean standards of desire- 
bility—criteria of preference (cf. Williams, 
1960:402-403}. By parental values, we mean 
those standards that parents would most 
like to see embodied im their children’s be- 
havior. Since values are hierarchically or- 
ganized, a central manifestation of value is 
to be found in choice, For this reason, ow 
index requires men to choose, from amonz 
13 desirable characteristics (listed in Table 
1), the three most desirable, the one most 
desirable of all, the three least important 
(even if desirable), and the one least im- 
portant of all. This procedure makes it possi- 
ble to place men’s valuations of each char- 
acteristic along a five-point scale? (5—the 
most valued of all; 4=one of the three most 
valued, but not the most valued; 3=neither 
one of the three most valued nor cne of the 
three least valued; 2==one of the three least 
valued, but not the least valued: and 1—the 
least valued of all.) We must recognize that 
fathers are likely to accord high priority 
to those values that are not only important, 
in that failing to achieve them would affect 
the children’s futures adversely, but also 
problematic, in that they are difficult of 
achievement, Our index of values measures 
conceptions of the “important, but prob- 
lematic.” 

We find ° that the higher the fathers’ class 





4We are treating all dependent variables in the 
analyses reported in this paper as if they were 
interval scales (cf. Blalock, 1964:94; Labovitz, 
1967; Cohen, 1965, for justification). 

$ The analyses reported in this paper are based 
on the computer program for multivariat2 anzlysis 
of -variance Initially developed by Dean J. Clyde, 
Elliot M. Cramer, and Richard J. Skerin (cf. 
Clyde, et al, 1966) and further developed by 
Cramer. The test of statistical significance is the 
F-ratio. 

In our analyses, we use control variables as 
factors in an analysis of varlance, first testing the 
interaction terms, then attributing all poazible 
variation in the dependent variables to the cortrol 
variables. Finally, we test the relationship of the 
independent’ variable to the residual variation in 
the dependent variables. (In doing this, we cortrol 
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position, the mora they value characteristics 
indicative of seli-direction and the less they 
value characteristics indicative of conformity 
to external rules. That is, the higher the 
men’s social class. the greater is their valua- 
tion of consideration, an interest in how and 
why things happen, responsibility, and self- 
control, and the less their valuation of man- 
ners, neatness and cleanliness, being a good 
student, honesty, and obedience (Table 1). 

To secure a sirgle index of self-direction 
versus conformity to externally-imposed rules, 
we did a factor analysis of the set of value- 
choices; the first factor produced by this 
analysis clearly reflects this dimension.‘ 
Henceforth, we use scores® based on this 
factor as the index of parental valuation of 
self-direction/conformity. It is correlated 
with social class, reaffirming that the higher 
the men’s social class, the more highly they 
value self-direction for their children; the 
lower their class, the more highly they value 
conformity. 

These findings ccnfirm and extend the con- 





both the linear and ron-linear components of the 
control variables.) 

When the number of variables to be controlled 
is too great for the capacity of the computer 
program, we use covariation as the method of 
statistical control. It provides comparable results, 
except that only the linear components of the 
covariates are controlled and the interactions be- 
tween the covariates and the factors are not tested. 
These limitations are not serious when we have 
already ascertained that the linear component is 
preponderant and have examined the interaction 
terms in simpler maoacels. 

For more general discussions of the logical bases 
of our statistical procedures, cf. Blalock, 1960, 
Chapters 15-21; Cohen, 1968. 

*This was an orthogonal principal component 
factor analysis, rotated to simple structure through 
the varimax procedure, based on the computer 
program presented by Clyde, et al. (1966:15). The 
first factor is the relevant one for present pur- 
poses; it contrasts neatness (r=-—0.62), manners 
(r=—0.56), being a good student (r==—0.35), and 
obedience (r=—0.34), against an interest in how 
and why things happen (r=--0.51), consideration 
(r=0.43), good sense (r==0.30), self-control 
(r=0.29), and responsinility (r=-0.28). (A second 
factor reflects the age of the child, contrasting 
characteristics more valued for older children with 
those more valued for younger.) 

8 Our procedure for calculating factor scores 
preserves the orthogonalty of the factors and yields 
correlations of the orlginal variables to the factor 
scores that are identical to the “loadings” of these 
variables on the factors (cf. Ryder, 1965). 
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clusions of the Washington (Kohn, 1359) 
and Turin (Pearlin and Kohn, 1966) studies. 
Not only do middle-class parents have dif- 
ferent values from those of working-class 
parents, but the relationships between class 
and values are consistently linear, from the 
highest to the nearly lowest socio-economic 
strata of American society. (This can be seen 
in the mean scores presented in Table 1, and 
is attested to by the efas® for the linear 
component of social class being nearly as 
large as those for all components of sccial 
class.) More detailed analyses than those 
of Table 1 show that the relationship of 
class to parental values is essentially the 
same, whatever the age and sex of the ctild, 
in families of varying size, composition. and 
functional pattern, 

It should be noted that the correlations 
of class with the individual values are no 
larger than 0.20; the correlation of cass 
with the entire set of values, as measured 
by the canonical correlation,’ is 0.38; end 
the correlation of class with valuation of 
self-direction or conformity, as indexed by 
the factor scores, is 0.34. The magnitude 
of these correlations is only moderate; what 
makes them impressive is their consistency. 


Values for Self 


To test our expectation that values tor 
self are consonant with values for children, 


6 The measure of association that we use is the 
correlation coefficlent most easily obtained from an 
analysis of variance, eta. It is the square root of 
the ratio of the “between groups” sum of squares 
to the total sum of squares, as calculated in the 
analysis of variance. Eta is analogous to the 
product-moment correlation coefficient, in that it 
represents the square root of the proportion of 
variation in the dependent variable attributatle 
to the independent variable. When one deals wich 
the linear component of the independent variztle 
eta is identical to the product-moment correlaticn 
coefficient, except that its sign is positive. When 
used with small samples, eta may overestimate the 
degree of association. With the large number ef 
cases in our analyses, however, a correction is 
unnecessary (cf. Blalock, 1960:266-269; Coken, 
1965; Peters and Van Voorhis, 1940: 312-324 and 
353-357). 

T The canonical correlation is a multiple correle- 
tion of one or a set of independent variables to a 
set of dependent variables. More precisely, it is złe 
maximum correlation between linear functio 
of the two sets of variables (cf. Cooley and Lohres, 
1962:35). 
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we use a similar mode of inquiry—modify- 
ing the characteristics to be more appropriate 
for -adults (see Table 2 for the complete 
list). As anticipated, characteristics indica- 
tive of self-direction—an interest in how and 
why things happen, good sense and sound 
judgment, responsibility, self-reliance, the 
ability to face facts squarely, and the ability 
to do well under pressure—are more valued 
at higher social class levels. There is evi- 
dence, too, that conformity is more valued at 
lower class levels. But this evidence ‘is 
limited, because in modifying the list, we 
substituted only one “adult” characteristic— 
respectability—for four “child” characteris- 
tics—manners, obedience, neatness, and good 
student. Moreover, we narrowed—perhaps 
distorted—the connotations of honesty by 
changing it to truthfulness. Thus, the only 
way men could endorse conformity was to 
choose respectability. At the lower class 
levels, more men did so—thereby providing 
the only possible evidence that conformity 
is more highly valued by men of lower social 
class position. 

There is a second cluster of values as- 
sociated with lower class position—centering 
around a high valuation of competence, 
as reflected in the ability to do many things 
well, success, and the ability to get along well 
with people. We think this represents an 
important theme, different from conformity, 
but also in contradistinction to self-direction. 

This supposition is borne out by a factor 
analysis of the entire set of value-choices. 
Two factors embodying self-direction appear, 
one contrasting it to conformity, the other to 
competence, (The first factor is focused on 
judgment, contrasting reliance on one’s own 
judgment with reliance on other people’s 
judgments. The second is focused on per- 
formance, the contrast being between acting 
on the basis of one’s own standards and act- 
ing competently.) ® Both are significantly 


8 For this same reason—-we think—the magnitude 
of the relationship of class to “values for self” 
is weaker than that to “values for children” (the 
canonical correlations being 0.27 and 0.38 respec- 
tively). 

9 The first factor contrasts an interest in how 
and why things happen (r—0.57), good sense and 
sound judgment (r—0.45), and the ability to face 
facts squarely (r=045) with respectability 
(r=—0.62), truthfulness (r=—0.43), and success 
(r=—0.33). The second factor contrasts responsi- 
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TABLE 3. JUDGMENTS ABOUT Work, BY SOCIAL Crass 
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correlated with social class, albeit neither 
very strongly. It adds an essential modicum 
of information that the higher the men’s 
positions, the more self-directed are their 
values, with reference both to thougEt and 
to action. 


Judgments about Work 


It seems reasonable to assume that men 
judge jobs both in terms of the occupational 
conditions they might ideally want and of the 
alternatives that are realistically open to 
them, Again, as with values, judgments about 
jobs are constrained by what is thought im- 
portant and what is thought problematic. 
Consonant with their greater valuation of 
self-direction, men of higher social class posi- 
tion should be better able to take for grented 
such extrinsic aspects of the job as pay and 
security, and to focus instead on the possibili- 
ties it affords for self-expression anc in- 
dividual accomplishment. This expectation 
is given support in Inkeles’s (1960:9) anal- 
ysis, which shows that among both Americans 
and refugees from the Soviet Union, men 
_In higher status jobs are “more likely to be 

concerned about having a job which is ‘in- 
teresting,’ stimulating, challenging, permits 
self-expression, and so on.” 

To learn about orientations to work, we 
asked men to evaluate the importance of 
various occupational conditions. Our data 
(Table 3) confirm Inkeles’s conclusion and 
extend it. Essentially, men of higher class 
position judge jobs more by intrinsic quali- 
ties; men of lower class position, more by 
extrinsic characteristics. That is, the higher 
the men’s social class, the more importance 
they attach to how interesting the work is, 
the amount of freedom you have, the chance 
to help people, and the chance to use your 
abilities. The lower their class position, the 
more importance they attach to pay, fringe 
benefits, the supervisor, co-workers, the hours 
of work, how tiring the work is, job security, 
and not being under too much pressure. 

That the extrinsic-intrinsic distinction is 
a central line of cleavage is substantiated by 


a factor analysis that differentiates an in- . 


trinsic from an extrinsic dimension in these 


bility (r=0.52) and self-reliance (r=0.40) with 
the ability to get along well with people (r——0.€8) 
and the ability to do many things well (r—=—0.44). 
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judgments.?° Social class is correlated with 
both dimensions.. The correlation of class 
with men’s interest in the extrinsic, though, 
is nearly twice as great as with their interest 
in the intrinsic, Class apparently matters 
more in determining whether men are forced 
to focus on the extrinsic than in determining 
whether they are free to focus on the in- 
trinsic. 


Social Orientation 


We expect men of higher social class posi- 
tion to see society as so constituted that 
responsible individual action is practicable; 
men of lower social class position will be 
more likely to think that following the dic- 
tates of authority is the course of wisdom. 
This distinction should be manifested in 
many ways, four of which seem especially: 
pertinent: in how rigidly men define what is 
socially acceptable, in their definitions of 
appropriate moral standards, in how trust- 
ful they are of their fellow man, and in their 
stance toward change. 

If orientations are consistent with values, 
men of higher social class position will 
be more open-minded in their views of the 
socially acceptable and im their tolerance of 
nonconformity, while men at lower class 
levels will hold a more authoritarian view of 
what is acceptable and more rigidly reject 
behavior that does not conform to the ac- 
ceptable. This expectation is buttressed by 
past investigations that have found class to 
be related to “authoritarianism” (cf. Christie, 
1954; Hyman and Sheatsley, 1954; Srole, 
1956; Lipset, 1959; Kirscht and Dillehay, 
1967:37-40) and by Stouffer’s (1955) dem- 
onstration that intolerance of nonconformity 
is an essential ingredient of conformity. 

The other aspects of social orientation that 
we investigated—standards of morality, trust, 
and stance toward change—deserve indepen- 


10 The first factor focuses on intrinsic qualities of 
jobs—how much opportunity the job provides for 
using one’s abilities (r=—0.68), how interesting the 
work is. (r==0.64), and how much opportunity it 
offers to help people (r==0.67). The second factor 
focuses on the extrinsic benefits of the job, empha- 
sizing hours of work (r=—0.64), fringe benefits 
(r=—0.58), how tiring the work is (r=—0.58), job 
security (r=—0.57), and not being under too much 
pressure (r>>—0.51). For simplicity of presentation, 
signs have been reversed for Factor 1, in Table 3. 
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dent recognition. Self-direction implies the 
necessity for personally. responsible moral 
standards; conformity requires only that one 
follow the letter—not necessarily the spirit— 
of the law. Self-direction also implies a cer- 
tam degree of trust in one’s fellow man and 
the belief that change can be for the good; 
a conformist orientation is more pessimistic. 

The indices that we use to investigate the 
relationship of class to social orientation are 
derived from a factor analysis of a set of 57 
questions, mainly of the “agree-disagree” and 
“how often?” types. Table 4 gives the exact 
wording of each component question that 
correlates 0.33 or more with each of these 
factors. In essence, the four indices of social 
orientation are as follows. 

Authoritarian conservatism. Men’s defini- 
tions of what is socially acceptable—at one 
extreme, rigid conformance to the dictates 
of authority and intolerance of nonconform- 
ity; at the other extreme, open-mindedness. 

Criteria of morality. A continuum of moral 
positions, from opportunistic to highly re- 
sponsible. | 

Trustfulness, The degree to which men 
believe that their fellow man can be trusted. 

Stance toward change. Men’s receptiveness 
or resistance to innovation and change. 

Class position is linearly related to all 
four aspects of social orientation (Table 5). 
The strongest correlation, by a very wide 
margin, is with authoritarian conservatism: 
the lower the men’s social class position, the 


11 Fourteen analytically separable, but not neces- 
sarily empirically independent, aspects of orientation 
to society and to self were initially indexed. We 
borrowed from existing indices where possible 
(cf. Adorno, et al, 1950; Srole, 1956; Rosenberg, 
1957, 1962; McKinley, et al, 1948 and the refer- 
ences therein), but modified or added questions to 
provide the necessary connotations. All fourteen 
indices met the usual criterla for unidimensional 
scales (Guttman, 1944, 1950; Ford, 1950; Menzel, 
1953). 

Useful as the Guttman scaling technique is for 
eliminating questions that do not fall along a single 
dimension, it provides no definitive evidence that 


` the retained questions all do fall along that dimen- 


sion (cf. Schooler, 1968). Moreover, the set of 
scales might be redundant. To ovettome these 
limitations, we subjected the entire battery of 57 
questions, of which the scales were constituted, to 
a factor analysis, This analysis yielded twelve 
independent factors, nine of which are directly 
pertinent to the ‘purposes of this paper and are 
used as indices. 
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more rigidly conservative their view of man 
and his social institutions and the less their 
tolerance of nonconformity. The other as- 
pects of orientation are less strongly cor- 
related with social class, but the correlations 
are altogether consistent with our expecta- 
tions. The lower the men’s social class posi- 
tions, the more likely they are to feel that 
morality is synonymous with obeying the 
letter of the law; the less trustful of their 
fellow man they are; and the more resistant 
they are to innovation and change. 


Self-conception 


We expect men of higher class position 
to see themselves as more competent, more 
effective, more in control of the forces that 
affect their lives. We investigate five aspects 
of self-conception: self-confidence, self-depre- 
cation, attribution of responsibility, anxiety, 
and idea-conformity, 

The indices are derived from the same 
factor analysis as are those for social orienta- 
tion (Table 4). They measure: 

Self-confidence. The positive component of 
seli-esteem: the degree to which men are 
confident of their own capacities. 

Self-deprecation. The self-critical half of 
self-esteem: the degree to which men dis- 
parage themselves. (This empirical division 
of self-esteem accords well with the possi- 
bility that one can be simultaneously confi- 
dent of one’s capacities and critical of one- 
self.) 

Attribution of responsibility. Men’s sense 
of being controlled by outside forces or of 
having some control over their fate. 

Anxiety. The intensity of consciously-felt 
psychic discomfort. 

Idea-conformity. The degree to which men 
believe their ideas mirror those of the social 
entities to which they belong. 

The relationship of class to self-conception. 
is not nearly as strong as is that of class to 
social orientation; apparently class is less 
relevant for how men view themselves than 
for how they view the external world (Table 
5). But the findings are consistent with 
our expectations. The higher the men’s so- 
cial class position, the more self-confidence 
and the less self-deprecation they express; 
the greater their sense of being in control of 
the forces that affect their lives; the less 
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TABLE 4. PRINCIPAL [TEMS oF TEE SOCAL ORIENTATION AND Srecr-Conceprion FACTORS 


Loeding* 


A. SOCIAL ORIENTATION 
Factor 1. Authoritarian conservatism 


1. 


10. 


ii. 


(Authoritarlan-nonauthoritarian) 
The most important thing to teach 
children is absolute obedience to ther 
parents. 


. Young people should not be allowed 


to read books that are likely to con- 
fuse them. 


. There are two kinds of people in th2 


world: the weak and the strong. 


. People who question the old and ac- 


cepted ways of doing things usually 
just end up causing trouble. 


. In this complicated world, the only 


way to know what to do is to rely 
on leaders and experts. 


. No decent man can respect a womar. 


who has had sex relations before 
marriage. 


. Prison is too good for sex criminals. 


They should be publicly whipped or 
worse. 


. Any.good leader should be strict with 


people under him in order to gain 
their respect. 


. It’s wrong to do things differently 


from the way our forefathers did. 
Once I’ve made up my mind, I seldom 
change it. =.= 
It generally works out best to keep 

on doing things the way they have 


been done before. —.3 


Factor 2. Criteria of Morality 


(Moral-—amoral) 


t’s all right to do anything you want 
as long as you stay out of trouble. 


. If something works, it doesn’t matter 


+}. Óx 

whether it’s right or wrong. Be 
’g all right to get around the law 

as long as you don’t actually break it. +.5< 


. Do you believe that it’s all right to do 


whatever the law allows, or are 
there some things that are wrong 
even if they are legal? +.52 


+..3€ 


. It’s wrong to do things differently 


from the way our forefathers did. 


Factor 3. Trustfulness 


1. 


2, 


3: 


+ 


4. 


* Minus-sign stands for one agree” or “very 


(Distrustful—trustful) 
Do you think that most people can 


be trusted? —.62 
If you don’t watch out, people will 
take advantage of you. —.43 
Human nature is really cooperative. +4+.42 
It’s all right to get around the law as 
long as you don’t break it. — .34 


frequently.” 


Loading * 


Factor 4. Stance toward Change 


1. 


(Receptive—resistant) 


Are -you generally one of the first 
people to try out something new or 
do you wait untl you see how it’s 


worked out for other people? —.61 


. Are you the sort of person who takes 


life as it comes ar are you working 


toward some definite goal? + .43 


. It generally works out best to keep 


on doing things the way they heve 


been done before. +-,33 


B. SELF-CONCEPTION 


Factor 1. Self-confidence 


~y ON 


(Self-confident—diffident) 


. I take a positive attitude toward my- 


self. — .62 


. I feel that I’m a person of worth, at 


least on an equal piane with others. —.61 


. I am able to do most things as well 


as other people can. — .60 


. I generally have confidence that when 


I make plans I will be able to carry 
them out. —.60 


. Once I’ve made up my mind, I seldom 


change it, —.38 


- Human néture is really cooperative. —.36 
. On the whole, I think I am quite a 


happy person. —.33 


Factor 2. Self-deprecation 


pot 


fd © bo 


(Self deprecating-——self endorsing) 


. I wish I could have more respect for 


myself, — .62 


. At times I think I am no good at all. —.55 
. I feel useless at times. 
. I wish I could be as happy as others 


— .54 


seem to be. —.53 


. There are very few things about 


which I’m absolutely certain. —.43 


Factor 3. Attribution of Responsibility 


l. 


(Fatalistic—accountable) 


When things go wrong for you, how 
often would you say it is your own 


fault? +-.72 


. To what extent world you say you 


are to blame for the problems you 
heve—would you say that you are 
mostly to blame, partly to blame, or 


hardly at all to blame? + .68 


. Do you feel that most of the things 


that happen to you sre the result of 
your own decisions or of things over 


which you have no control? -+-.60 
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TABLE 4.—Continued 





Loading * 


Factor 4. Anxiety 
(Anxious—collected) 


1. How often do you feel that yon are 


„ about to go to pieces? —~.65 
2. How often do you feel miaa and : 
dejected ? — .65 
3. How frequently do you find yourself - 
anxious and worrying about some- . 
thing? — .62 
4. How often do you feel uneasy about 
something without knowing why? —.59 
5. How often do you feel so restless that 
you cannot sit still? —~ , 58 
6. How often do you find that you can’t 
get rid of some thought or idea that 
keeps running through your mind? —.56 
7. How often do you feel bored with ”’ 
everything? —.55 
8. How often do you feel powerless to ` 
get what you want out of life? — 50 
9. How often do you feel guilty for 
having done something wrong? — .48 
10. How often do you feel that the world 
just isn’t very understandable? —.45 
11. How often do you feel that there 
isn’t much purpose to being alive? _ —.40 


Factor 5, Idea-conformity 
(Conforming—independent) 


` 1. How often do your ideas and opin- 
ions differ from those of your friends? +-.74 

2. How about from those of other people 
with your religious background? 

3. According to your general impression, 
how often do your ideas and opinions 
about important matters differ from 
those of your relatives? + .68 

4, Those of most people in the country? -+-.67 


beset by anxiety they are; and the more 
‘independent they consider their ideas to be. 

Men’s views of how effectively they func- 
tion are significantly, but not strongly, as- 
sociated with their social class positions, men 
at the top being more confident of their own 
capacities than are men lower in the social 
hierarchy. 


DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL CLASS 


In interpreting the relationships of class to 
values and orientation,’* the logical first step 
is to examine class itself, its components, and 


12 We should note that these relationships are 
essentially invarlant for all major segments of 
American society—regardless of race, religion, na- 
tional background, region of the country, and size 
of community. It should also be noted that the class 
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related aspects of stratification. This analysis 
yields four principal findings. The first is 
apparent in the tables already presented— 
the class relationships are preponderantly 
linear, with virtually no significant curvi- 
linear or higher order relationships, no sharp 
breaks, no departures from pattern. There- 
fore, In interpreting these class relationships, 
it is profitable to think of a continuous hier- 
archy of positions, not of discrete social 
classes. 

Second, the two components of our index 
of class—education and occupational posi- 
tion—are each related, independently of the 
other, to almost all aspects of values and 
orientation, and these relationships are essen- 
tially additive. Thus, any explanation of the 
class relationships must take into account 
that both education and occupational posi- 
tion are involved. 

Third, such other aspects of stratification 
as income and subjective class identification 
bear only a small relationship to values and 
orientation when social class (as we have 
indexed it) is controlled, On the other hand, 
class is nearly as strongly related to values 
and orientation when income and subjective 
class identification are controlled as when 
they are not. Both income and class identifi- 
cation may prove important for explaming 
the relationship of class to other social phe- 
nomena, but they are not very important for 
values and orientation. 

Finally, present social class position mat- 
ters more for values and orientation than do 
class origins. Although we cannot overlook ` 
the obvious and critical fact that class ori- 
gins play a major part in determining present 
class position, it is apparent that when men 
move into class positions different from those 
of their parents (and their grandparents), 
their values and orientation come to agree 
with those of their achieved class positions. 


OCCUPATIONAL CONDITIONS 


We have narrowed the range of possibili- 
ties by finding that only those conditions of 





relationships remain significant when the age of the 
respondent and such artifacts of the interview pro- 
cedure as the respondent’s tendency to agree with 
statements put to him, his tendency to give ex- 
treme answers, the length of the interview, and his 
apparent attitude toward the interview, are con- 
trolled. 


oDd ps 
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CLASS ORIENTATIONS 


life that vary continuously with education 
and with occupational position can be of any 
great relevance for explaining the relation- 
ships of class to values and orientation. Many 
of the relevant conditions are implicated in 
men’s occupational lives. Our further analysis 
is focused on the occupational conditions 
earlier hypothesized to be of critical import 
for explaining the class relationships— 
namely, the conditions determinative of the 
exercise of self-direction in work. 


Occupational Selj-direction 

Although many conditions of work are 
either conducive to or deterrent of the exer- 
cise of occupational self-direction, three in 
particular are critical. 

First, a limiting condition: men cannot 
exercise ocupationa] self-direction if they are 
closely supervised. Not being closely super- 
vised, however, does not necessarily mean 
that men are required—or even free—to use 
initiative, thought, and independent judg- 
ment; it depends on how complex and de- 
manding is their work. 

A second and far more important condition 
for occupational self-direction is that the 
work, in its very substance, requires initia- 
tive, thought, and independent judgment. 
Work with “data” or with “people” is more 
likely to require initiative, thought, and judg- 
ment than is work with “things”; complex 
work with data or with people—synthesizing 
or coordinating data, teaching or negotiating 
with people—is especially likely to require 
initiative, thought, and judgment. Thus, oc- 
cupational self-direction is most probable 
when men spend some substantial amount 
of their working time doing complex work 
with data or with people. 

The third condition for occupational self- 
direction is that the work allows a variety 
of approaches; otherwise the possibilities for 
exercising initiative, thought, and judgment 
are seriously limited. The organization of the 
work must be complex; it must -involve a 
variety of tasks that are in themselves com- 
plexly structured. 

No one of these conditions is definitional 
of occupational self-direction. For example, 
even though most work with things does not 
require a great deal of self-direction, some 
work with things is highly self-directed— 
consider the sculptor. And work with data 
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may not always be self-directed—consider 
routire office jobs. Nevertheless, each of these 
three occupational conditions tends to be 
conducive to the exercise of occupational 
self-firection, and the combination of the 
three both enables and requires it. Insofar 
as men are free of close supervision, do com- 
plex work with data or with people, and work 
at ccmplexly organized tasks, their work is 
necessarily self-directed. And insofar as they 
are subject to close supervision, work with 
things, and work at simply organized tasks, 
their work does not permit self-direction. 


The Relationship of Occupational Self- 
direction to Values and Orsentation 

We begin this phase of the analysis by 
ascertaining whether specific class-correlated 
occupational conditions are significantly re- 
lated to values and orientation, indepen- 
dently of their relationship to social class. 
We do this to avoid spuriously explaining the 
relationship of class to values and orientation 
in terms of phenomena that can themselves 
be explained as functions of class. It is un- 
important that the partial correlations—for 
occupational conditions controlled on social 
class—will necessarily be small; all that mat- 
ters is that there be some statistically signi- 
ficant, independent association between a 
given occupational condition and one or, 
preferably, several aspects of values and - 
orientation. 

(Closeness of supervision. The index ‘here 
is a scale based on five questions about how 
mtch latitude men’s supervisors allow and 
how supervisory control is exercised. Close- 
ness of supervision, thus indexed, is asso- 
ciated with a constricted orientation (Table 
6, Column 1). Closely supervised men tend 
to value conformity for their children, to 
emphasize extrinsic benefits that jobs pro- 
vide rather than opportunities for intrinsic 
accomplishment, to have standards of moral- 
ity keyed to the letter rather than the spirit 
of the law, to be distrustful, to be resistant 
tc innovation and change, to lack self-con- 
fidence, and to be anxious. 

The substance of work with data, things, 
and people. The indices here are based on 
datailed inquiry about precisely what men do 
and how much time they spend working with 
data, with things, and with people. From 
this Information, we rated the degree of com- 
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TABLE 6. VALUES AND ORIENTATION, BY THE CONDITIONS DETERMINATIVE OF 
OCCUPATIONAL SELF-DHRECTION * : 


Closeness 
cf Supe-vision 

A. Parental Values 

Self-direction/Conformity .05* 
B. Values for Seif 

Self-direction/Conformity 202 

Self-direction/Competence 0. 
C. Judgments about Work 

Importance of Intrinsic Qualities i 

Importance of Extrinsic Benefits oire 
D. Social Orientation 

Authoritarian Conservatism 302 

Criteria of Morality i Ee Vad 

Trustfulness 04" 

Stance toward Change .0G** 

CANONICAL CORRELATION 145" 
E. Self-conception 

Self-confidence .08** 

Self-deprecation .02 

Attribution of Responsibility .02 

Anxiety .07"* 

Idea~conformity .03 

CANONICAL CORRELATIO A i b 


Organization Total 
Substance of the Work: of AD Three _ 
of the Work: Repetitiveness Components of 
Data, Things, and Structural Occupational 
and People Complexity Self-direction 
et ha 10" 15** | 

.08* «04 -08 
„05 05 07 
.14%* .10** .18** 
A hag 15°" 418°" 
.10** Ae .14** 
51372 ti" .18** 
.09** .05 .10** 
135" .07* s15"? 
T aia .18** 526°" 
.09** 04 RS ao 
.07* .07* S10"* 
.06 .O5 08 
« 04 * 04 `. 09* 
.07* .06 .09* 
13°" -08 -1677 





è Entries are partial correlations, either eta or the canonical correlation, always controlled on social 
class. Closeness of supervision and the seven ccmponent indices of the substance of the work have been 
tested linearly, the organization of the work has ben tested in toto. 


* p<0.05. 
** n<0.01. 


N>2900, except for parental values, where N=1450. 


plexity of men’s work in each of the three 
realms, modeling our classifications on these 
. used in the third edition of the Dictiona-y 
of Occupational Titles (United States De- 
partment of Labor, 1965).28 We also rated 
the amount of time they spend working at 
each of the three types of activity and the 
overall complexity of their jobs. 

Taking these seven indices of time and 
complexity of work with data, with things, 


18 The Dictionary’s ratings, based on im situ ot- 
servations by trained occupational analysts, provice 
objective appraisals of typical job requirements fcr 
all major occupations. Our ratings for particular 
jobs prove to be highly consistent with the Dictic- 
nary’s ratings for entire occupations. 

Although the third edition of the Dictionary ap- 
peared long after our survey was undertaken, ou? 
plans were based on it—thanks to the foreknowl- 
edge and advice provided by Sidney Fine, the 
originator of this very important classificatory 
system, 


and with people all together, we find (Table 
6, Column 2) the substance of the work to 
be related to virtually all aspects of values 
and orientation. Doing complex work with 
data or with people is consistently associated 
with valuing self-direction and holding a 
consonant orientation; working with things 
is consistently associated with having con- 
formist values and orientation. 

The specifics of men’s work with data, 
with things, and with people—the types of 
data with which they work, the tools they 
use, the nature of their relations with the 
people with whom they interact—are rela- 
tively unimportant. What does matter for 
values and orientation is the complexity of 
work with data and with people, the time 
spent working with data, things, and people, 
and the overall complexity of the job. Each 
of these is independettly relevant, and their 
multiple correlation with values and orienta- 
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tion is a bit greater than the correlation of . 


any one of them. 

The complexity of organization of work. 
Some jobs are endlessly repetitive, others 
offer a variety of different tasks or at least 
variety in the ways that essentially similar 
tasks can be performed. In some jobs, the 
“units” of which the stream of work is 
composed are nearly identical; in others, the 
units are complex entities—each with a 
structural integrity of its own—or the work 
is so highly diversified that it cannot be 
split meaningfully into units. Again the 
essence of the matter is complexity, but, in 
this case, from the perspective of the organi- 
zation of the work. Simply organized jobs 
cannot allow much self-direction; complexly 
organized jobs require it. 

Our indices here are based on men’s ap- 
‘ praisals of what constitutes “a complete job” 
in their occupation and of the repetitiveness 
of their work. These two aspects of the com- 
plexity of organization of work are inde- 
pendently related to values and orientation, 
their effects being additive. Men who work 
at complexly organized jobs tend to value 
self-direction for children, to emphasize in- 
trinsic aspects of the job, to be open-minded 
and tolerant of nonconformity, to have moral 
standards that demand more than conformity 
to the letter of the law, to be receptive to 
change, and not to be self-deprecatory (Table 
6, Column 3). 

In sum, each of the three conditions that 
are determinative of occupational self-direc- 
tion—-closeness of supervision; the substance 
of work with data, with things, and with 
people; and the complexity of organization 
of work—is consistently related ‘to values 
and orientation, hence might help explain 


the class relationships. Moreover, each is’ 


significantly related to values and orientation 
independent of the other two, Of the three 
components of. occupational self-direction, 
the substance of work with data, with things, 
and with people bears the strongest rela- 
tionship to values and orientation; but close- 
ness of supervision and the complexity of 
organization of work add to the total impact. 
As a result (Table 6, Column 4), occupa- 
tional self-direction, Independent of its close 
association with social class, is significantly 
related to almost all aspects of values. and 
orientation with which we have dealt. 
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Other Facets of Occupation 


Previous theoretical and empirical studies 
suggest many other class-correlated occupa- 
tional conditions that might be related to 
values and orientation and therefore might 
help explain the class relationships.* We 
find, in fact, that several of these occupa- 
tional conditions are related to values and 
orientation, independent of their relationship 
to social class—the principal ones being 
ownership, amount of competition, job 
security, size and supervisory structure of 
the ‘firm or organization, position in the 
supervisory hierarchy, time-pressure and the 
consequences of time-pressure, and the aver- 
age amount of overtime. 

For present purposes, the primary im- 
portance of these findings lies not in their 
intrinsic interest but in the opportunity they 
afford for contrasting the conditions deter- 
minative of occupational self-direction with 


-an alternative set of occupational conditions 


that we expect will not prove relevant for 
explaining the class relationships. This gives 
us a basis for a clear-cut test of our principal . 
hypothesis: that the conditions determinative 
of occupational self-direction are highly 
relevant for explaining the relationships of 
class to values and orientation, and that other 
occupational conditions (even though related 
to values and orientation) are of little rele- 
vance for explaining these relationships. 


THE RELEVANCE OF OCCUPATIONAL SELF- 
DIRECTION FOR EXPLAINING THE CLASS 
RELATIONSHIPS 


To test our hypothesis, we control (singly 
and in sets) all those occupational dimen- 


sions that have proved to be independently 


it Our inquiry focused particularly on (a) owner- 
ship, job rights, and job security; (b) bureaucracy 
—as measured by the size and supervisory com- 
plexity of the employing firm or organization— 
and place in the supervisory structure; (c) the use 
and organization of time—including both the several 
facets of how work time is internally structured and 
how work time is separated from nonwork time; 
(d) patterns of interpersonal relations in work; and 
(e) job satisfaction, occupational commitment, and 
subjective reactions to the job. Of the many occupa- 
tional conditions studied, only those enumerated in 
the text proved to be independently related to values 
and orientation in a way that could be pertinent 
for explaining the class relationships. For the 
details of this analysis, cf. Kohn, 1969, Chapter 10. 
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TABLE 7, EFFECTS ON THE LASS CORRELATIONS OF CONTROLLING SETS . 
OF Oc UPATIOKAL VARIABLES . 


« 


Proportional reduction in the magnitude 
of the correlation when controlling: 


Irctial Other All significant 
correlation with Occupational occupational occupational 
sociel class* self-direction” conditions ° conditions 

A. Parental Values 
Self-direction/Conformity 33** 65 33 67 

B. Values for Self 
Self-direction/Conformity PE i a .56 .23 54 

= Self-direction/Competence C: i -49 .25 .50 

C. Judgments about Work 
Importance of Intrinsic Qualities g** 94 36 94 
Importance of Extrinsic Benefits E ii 57 .21 58 

D. Soctal Orientation 
Authoritarian Conservatism sage 50 21 50 
Criterla of Morality gape” 87 32 87 
Trustfulness a" 61 22 61 
Stance toward Change 5" 95 58 99 
CANONICAL’ CORRELATION a" 56 22 56 

E. Self-conception 
Self-confidence - .co** 99 64 96 
Self-deprecation -Ca** 87 23 86 
Attribution of Responsibility ase 45 .30 49 
Anxiety Om * 35 10 38 
Idea-conformity Pe ets 57 .30 60 
CANONICAL CORRELATION ' 2s? 57 al 60 


° Eta or the canonical correlation. These fi-ures differ slightly from those of preceding Tables because 


<espondents for whom data were not complete azz dropped. N>>2600, except for parental values, where N> 


1285. 


» Substance of the work with data, things, -nd people-}-closeness of supervision-+complexity of organi- 


zation of the work, 


- "Size and supervisory structure of the organization-+-time-pressure and its consequences-+-position in 
supervisory hierarchy-+-amount of competition—likeliaood of loss of job or business--ownership status+- 


amoun of overtime. 
p<0.05. 
** p<0.01. 


related to values and orientation, to see haw 
much this reduces the class correlations. It 
must be emphasized that in dealing wth 
these occupational conditions we are ccn- 
cerned, not with distinctions that cut acress 
social class, but with experiences constitutive 
of class. The objective is to learn whetl=r 
these constituent experiences are pertinent 
for explaining the class relationships. Osr 
procedure is altogether hypothetical, for it 
imagines an unreal social situation—socml 
classes that do not differ from one anoth-r 
in the occupational conditions experienced ky 
their members. But it is analytically appre- 
priate to use such hypothetical procedures, 
for it helps us to differentiate occupational 
conditions that are relevant for explainir 
the relationship of class to values and orier- 
tation from those that are not. 


We need not discuss each- occupational 
condition, for the major lessons of this anal- 
ysis are sufficiently well documented by a 
summary presentation (Table 7). Most of 
the relationships of class to values and orien- 
tation are substantially attributable to the 
occupational conditions that are conducive 
to or restrictive of occupational self-direc- 
tion, but not to the other occupational con- 
ditions. That is, controlling the conditions 
determinative of occupational self-direction 
greatly reduces the correlations of class to 
values and orientation—in almost all in- 
stances by half and in several by two thirds 
or more, Controlling the other occupational 
conditions has much weaker effects—in gen- 
eral, reducing the class correlations by less 
than one third. Controlling both sets of con- 
ditions reduces the correlations of class to 
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TABLE 8. EFFECTS ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND ON THE “JCCUPATIONAL POSITION CORRELATIONS 
QF CONTROLLING OCCUPATIONAL SELF-DIRECTION 





LO ——— NTA CL TT — a — RNG AA — Ht en 











Education (linear) Controlled Occupational Position (linear) 
on Occupational Position Controlled on Education 
l Prcportional Proportional 
reduction when reduction when 
Initial controlling occ. Initial controlling occ. 
correlation * self—direction correlation * self-direction 
A. Parental Values 
Self-directlon/Conformity 523°" 18 .09** .83 
B. Values for Self 
Self-direction/Conformity 12s .12 .05* 1.00 
Self-direction/Competence sige 11 02 
C. Judgments about Work 
Importance of Intrinsic Qualities .04* eee .14** .86 
Importance of Extrinsic Benefits 20°" 18 2157" .70 
D. Social Orientation 
Authoritarian Conservatism s32°* 13 “05° .98 
Criteria of Morality .08** 44 .03** 87 
Trustfulness .09** .27 .08** 70 
Stance toward Change .06** 58 .03* ; .00 
CANONICAL CORRELATION „36** .15 .14** .62 
E. Self-conception 
Self-confidence .05* 31 .05* 37 
Self-deprecation 03 se 03 aes 
Attribution of Responsibility .03 wide ,05** 43 
Anxiety .04* ok 0972 - 19 
Idea-conformity .08** .19 G2 ae 
CANONICAL CORRELATION 11°" 24 E .24 


* Respondents for whom occupational data are incomplete have been excluded. 
» Proportional reduction not computed where the initial correlation is less than 0.05. 


*p<0.05. 
** 0<“0.01. 


N>2625, except for parental values, where N=-1366. 


values and orientation by no more than does 
controllmg the conditions of occupational 
self-direction alone. Thus, the relationships 
of class to values and orientation are in large 
measure attributable to those conditions that 
are determinative of occupational self-direc- 
tion. 

This analysis can be pursued further by 
considering the relevance of occupational 
self-direction to each of the components of 
our index of class: education and occupa- 
tional position. Is occupational self-direction 
pertinent primarily for explaining the rela- 
tionships of education to values and orienta- 
tion, primarily for explaining the relation- 
ships of occupational position to values and 
orientation, or equally for explaining both 
sets of relationships? The answer is that 
it is relevant to both, but more to occupa- 
tional position than to education (Table 8). 
That is, the correlations of education to 
values and orientation are in small part at- 


tributable to occupational self-direction;1® 
buz the correlations of occupational position 
to most aspects of values and orientation 
(with the notable exception of self-concep- 
tion) are largely attributable to occupational 
seH-direction. 

One implication is that occupational posi- 
ticn would cease to be relevant for most 
aspects of values and orientation if higher 
occupational position did not mean greater 
occupational self-direction. A second impli- 
cation is that, although the magnitude of the 
ccrrelations would be reduced, education 
would still be revelant for almost all aspects 


of values and orientation even if educated 


15 Since the object of this analysis is to see how 
ccntrolling occupational self-direction affects the 
specifically educational component of the class re- 
Iationships, occupational position is also controlled. 
Similarly, when we examine how controlling occupa- 
tional self-direction affects the relationships of 
occupational position to values and orlentation, 
education is controlled. 
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men were not so disproportionately sEuated 
in self-directed jobs. Why, then, is ectmation 
pertinent? Our original hypothesis, to-which 
we still adhere, was that educational [svel is 
pertinent to values and orientation Dsofar 
as education provides the intellectual flexi- 
bility and breadth of perspective thet are 
essential for self-directed values and orenta- 
tion; lack of education must seriously inter- 
fere with men’s ability to be sel?-dir=cted. 

We do not have the data to test ths hy- 
pothesis directly. We can, however, shov that 
“intellectual flexibility” is involved in the 
relationship of education to values- and 
orientation. As an approximate measure of 
intellectual flexibility, we rely on Sores 
based on a single factor comprising several 
indices of how well men dealt with proLlems 
they encountered in the interview.1® Scores 
on this measure of intellectual flexidilit> are 
correlated with education, hence with «lass, 
and are independently associated with nost 
aspects of values and orientation. Ccntrcling 
intellectual flexibility reduces many of the 
class correlations, notably the correlacions 
with social orientation.” 

Most importantly, the reductions in the 


16 The components of this factor (together with 
the factor loadings) are: (1) A rating of the ade- 
quacy of men’s answers to the question, “Suppose 
you wanted to open a hamburger stand and there 
were two locations available. What questions would 
you consider in deciding which of the two loca“ions 
offers a better business opportunity?” (r—037). 
(2) A rating of their answers to: “What acre eli the 
arguments you can think of for and against elow- 


ing cigarette commercials on TV? First, can you. 


think of arguments for allowing cigarette œm- 
mercials on TV? And can you think of arguments 
against allowing cigarette commercials on T7?” 
(r—0.41). (3) A measure of the frequercy with 
which men agreed when asked agree-disagree J.es- 
tions (r=-0.52). (4) Their summary scores 0.1 a 
portion of the Embedded Figures Test (cf. Wit-in, 
1962), which was given at the end of the intervew 
(r—0.67). (5) The interviewers’ appraisals of t-eir 
intelligence (r=-0.60). (6) Witkin’s (1962) sammm-ry 
score for the: Draw-A-Man test (administered. at 
the efd of the interview) (r=0.75). (7) The Go d- 
enough estimate of intelligence (cf. Witkin, 19@), 
also based on the Draw-A-Man test (r=0.73). 

17 Most class correlations are reduced by 2-% 
to 50% when intellectual flexibility is contralkd. 
All correlations except that with self-deprecaton 
remain significant. It is not just that class is reed 
to men’s capacities to perceive and to judge, kut 
that class shapes the reality that is there tc 3e 
seen and to be judged. 
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class correlations are specific to the educa- 
tional component‘of class; for example, con- 
trolling intellectual flexibility reduces the 
canonical correlation of education with social 
orientation by 40%, but it reduces the cor- 
relation of occupational position with social 
orientation by less than 10%. Although this 
finding is hardly definitive, it does strengthen 
the supposition that much of the importance 
of education for the class relationships lies 
in its contribution to the intellectual flexi- 
bility that we believe to be essential for 
self-directed values and orientation. 


CONCLUSION 


Much of the variation in men’s values and 
orientation results from what we have to 
regard as idiosyncratic personal experience. 
Only a small proportion is attributable to the 
position men occupy in the general social 
structure. Still, social structure does have 
pronounced and consistent effects, and, of 
all aspects of social structure, class is by 
far the most important. 

The higher their social class position, the 
more men value self-direction, and the more 
confident they are that self-direction is both 
possible and efficacious. The lower their so- 
cial class position, the more men value con- 
formity, and the more certain they are that 
conformity is all that their own capacities 
and the exigencies of the world allow. Thus, 
it would appear that men’s values, their ap- 
praisals of their own abilities, and their un- 
derstanding of the world are quite consistent. 
Self-direction is a central value for men of 
higher class position who see themselves as 
competent members of an essentially benign 
society. Conformity is a central value for 
men of lower class position who see them- 
selves as less competent members of an 
essentially indifferent or threatening society. 
Self-direction, in short, is consonant with an 
orientational system premised on the pos- 
sibilities of accomplishing what one sets out 
to do; conformity, with an orientational sys- 
tem premised on the dangers of stepping out 
of line. i 

These relationships of class to values and 
orientation are substantially attributable 
to class-correlated variations in the degree to 
which jobs allow and require self-direction. 
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More specifically, the job conditions deter- 
minative of occupationa} self-direction are 
of great importance for explaining the occu- 
pational position component of the class re- 
lationships, but are decidedly less important 
for explaining the educational component 
of these relationships. Occupational position 
seems to matter for values and orientation 


because it determines the conditions of self- 


direction that jobs provide or preclude; the 
critical facet of occupational position is that 
it is determinative of occupational self-direc- 
tion. Education, on the other hand, seems to 
matter for values and orientation chiefly be- 
cause it can be so very important for intel- 
lectual flexibility and breadth of perspective. 
Thus, the class relationships are built on the 
cumulative effects of educational training 
and occupational experience. The former is 
pertinent insofar as it provides or fails to 
provide the capability for self-direction, the 
latter insofar as it provides or fails to provide 
the experience of exercising self-direction in 
so consequential a realm of life as work. 

We must acknowledge that nothing has 
been said about such issues as the relation- 
ship of occupational self-selection and of 
job mobility to values and orientation. The 
reinforcing processes by which jobs affect 
values and orientation, and values and orien- 
tation reflect back on jobs, are undoubtedly 
more complex than we have represented. The 
thrust of our discussion is not that all in- 
fluence is in one direction, but rather that 
the occupational conditions attendant on 
class position are important in shaping men’s 
values and orientation. 

The processes by which men come to gen- 
eralize from occupational to non-occupational 
realities need not be altogether or even 
mainly rational; all that we mean to ‘assert 
is that occupation markedly affects men, 
not that men rationally decide on values and 
orientations to fit their occupational experi- 
ences. l n 
In industrial society, where occupation is 
central to men’s lives, occupational experi- 
ences that facilitate or deter the exercise 
of self-direction come to permeate men’s 
views, not only of work and of their role in 
work, but also of the world and of self. The 
conditions of occupational life at higher so- 
cial class levels facilitate interest in the in- 
trinsic qualities of the job, foster a view of 
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self and society that is conducive to believ- - 
ing in the possibilities of rational action 
toward purposive goals, and promote the 
valuation of self-direction. The conditions of 
occupational life at lower social class levels 
limit men’s view of the job primarily to the 
extrinsic benefits it provides, foster a nar- 
rowly circumscribed conception of self and 
society, and promote the positive valuation 
of conformity to authority. Conditions of 
work that foster thought and initiative tend 
to enlarge men’s conceptions of reality; con- - 
ditions of constraint tend to narrow them. 
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TWO CONFLICTING THEMES: COMMON VALUES VERSUS 
CLASS DIFFERENTIAL VALUES * 


Wan Sanc Han 


East Carolina University 
Greenville, N.C. 


This paper aims at a partial reconciliation of two conflicting themes as to the pervasiveness 
of the acceptance of success values by differentiating between adolescents’ wishes and ex- 
pectations with respect to their future achievement. Adolescents’ wishes tend to transcend 
their awareness of limitations (restricted opportunities and self-ability) while their expecta- 
tions are definitely affecied by their perception of social reakty. Thus, if an assertion is 
made in terms of expectations, the view of the class differential values is supported, whereas © 
the position of the common values is supporied when adolescents’ wishes are used. Merton's 
hypothesis regarding the genesis of lower class deviation is examined in terms of the dis- 
crepancy between wishes and expectations, A possible way of resolving the controversy is 


suggested by the author. 


I. THE PURPOSE AND PROBLEM 


Merton’s status frustration hypothesis 
has been employed to account for the 
sourcés of social disorganization and/or 
deviant behavior of lower class people. This 
interpretation is based on the following as- 
sumptions: (1) American culture places a 
high premium on success for all. (2) The 
greatest pressure toward deviant behavior 
is exerted on lower class people. (3) This 
pressure does not stem from their inferior 
economic situation (or poverty) alone but 
from the discrepancy between success goals 
and the accessible and legitimate opportuni- 
ties for reaching those goals. Merton’s 
account of lower class deviation rests on 
two major premises: (1) Americans, in- 
cluding lower class people, share the same 
“success” values, and (2) the initiating 
causal factor of lower class deviation is not 
simply economic deprivation but rather 
status frustration. 

In recent years, these premises have been 
challenged.1 In the present paper, an attempt 


* The author wishes to express his profound 
thanks to Prof. John T. Doby for his guidance in 
securing data and his valuable suggestions for 
analysis. 

1The cultural deprivation theory (or status 
frustration theory) has been well received because 
of severa] merits. It is based on, for example, a 
central sociological premise about the primordial 
motivation of human being: the basic motive of 
any socialized person is to satisfy “status” needs. 
This premise was called “motivational theorem” by 
Zetterberg (1966). Recently several authors chal- 


is made to resolve the question of whether all 
Americans have the same success values, or 
whether these values differ from one social 
class to another. 


Il. COMMON VALUES VERSUS CLASS 
SPECIFIC VALUES 


One of the basic theoretical arguments 
rests on the modal personality of American 
lower class people. It is difficult, however, to 
specify precisely what their modal personal- 
ity structure is and how they differ from 
others in their thinking and feeling since no 
reliable test of modal personality in a repre- 
sentative sample of the American lower class 
has ever been made. A number of studies, 
however, show that the lower class person’s 
attitudes, values, and aspirations on a wide 
variety of matters do differ from those of 
other classes (Hyman, 1963). 

A dispute exists regarding the nature of 
values, attitudes and ambitions held by lower 
class people, correspondingly about whether 
American society is based on a common value 
system or a class differential value system. 
This conflict is well reflected in the argument 
on the genesis of deviant behavior among 
lower class adolescents.? Generally, authors 





lenged this theorem and proposed the economic 
deprivation theory as an alternative. See Roach and 
Gursslin (1965). 

2 This dissension may also be reflected in the 
arguments as to the nature of social stratification. 
In general, those who agree with the theme of 
categorical or discrete classes tend to believe that 
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maintaining that values are class-specific 
tend to attribute the causes of delinquency 
to the pursuit of goals and values peculiar to 
lower class and minority groups. Miller 
asserts, for example, that behaviors asso- 
clated with the focal concerns of American 
lower class people are directly or indirectly 
related to acts of official delinquency. He 
further notes that “There is a substantial 
segment of present-day American society 
whose way of life, values, and characteristic 
patterns of behavior are the product of a 
distinctive cultural system which may be 
termed ‘lower class’” (Miller, 1958: 6; 
emphasis is mine). Hamilton (1966), who 


is critical of the view that working class’ 


people have internalized the middle class 


_ values in American society, provides evidence 


f 


that those moving from what they regard as 
a working class background into white collar 
occupations carry with them their working 
class identification and economic liberalism. 

On the other hand, those who support the 
common value system are prone to ascribe 
delinquency to a disparity between the goals 
defined by the core values and differentially 
distributed means of attaining them. The 
writings of Merton (1961), Cloward and 
Ohlin (1960) are representative of this view. 
Many sociologists contend that American 
culture is marked by a central-societal em- 
phasis on some commonly shared values.’ 


each social class is distinctively marked off from 
other classes not only in terms of wealth, power, 
and prestige but also in terms of life style, attitudes, 
ambitions, and values. An extreme of this position 
is a Marxian view of social stratification. On the 
other hand, those who support the continuum 
theory are prone to assume that a society is based 
on more or less common core values. Closely re- 
lated to the above two themes are another two 
contending hypotheses which Turner called “class 
consciousness” and “prestige identification” hy- 
potheses. Cuber and Kenkel (1954) and Turner 
(1964), 

“8 The following authors may be identified with 
the position of class-specific values: Davis, et al. 
(1941), Knupfer (1947), Kobrin (1951), Ball (1954), 
Miller (1958), Reisman (1959), Wilson (1959), 
Hyman (1963), Clark and Wenninger (1963) and 
Hamilton (1966). On the other hand, the following 
sociologists may be identified with the position of 
the common values: Saenger and Gordon (1950), 
Guest (1954), Chinoy (1955), Cohen (1955), Mack, 
cet al. (1956), Stephenson (1957), Morland (1958), 
Barron (1959), Cloward and Oblin (1960), Merton 
(1961), Antonovsky and Lerner (1959), Gist and 
Bennett, Jr. (1963), Reiss, Jr. (1963) and Coombs 
and Davies (1965). 
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Mack and his associates (1956), for instance, 
argue that the mobility ethic, or the “Ameri- 
can dream,” is so strong in our culture that 
it will eventually override in influence the 
subcultural religious differences. The plausi- 
bility of this view is heightened by the ten- 
dency of Americans to adopt the life style of 
the middle class with the consequence that 
income and occupational distinctions are in- . 
creasingly blurred. The theme of the common 
values is closely related to sorbe key concepts 
of mass society: as the social and economic 
life of a society gradually becomes dominated 
by metropolitan areas, there arises a general 
and common cultural homogenization among 
various segments of the society (Shils, 1963). 
Coombs and Davies (1965: 98) note: 

“Prior to the emergence of mass society, 

people tended to live in a primordial, tradi- 

tional, hierarchical condition. However, 
modern industridlization and subsequent ur- 
banization with its elaborate network of trans- 
portation and communication have made 
interaction and cultural integration between 
parts possible. As differential association be- 
tween geographical areas and social classes 

becomes less typical, there tends to be both a 

horizontal and vertical integration among 

segments of society which traditionally were 

diverse. According to this view, America as a 

mass society has moved quite rapidly in the 

direction of a common culture.” (Emphasis is 
mine). 

The disagreement among theorists can 
be partly resolved by some conceptual tools. 
Rodman, for instance, proposes the concept 
of “value stretch” as a way of reconciling 
some of the differences of opinion. The point 
is that the lower class persons “share the 
general values of the society with members 
of other classes, but in addition they have 
stretched these values or developed alterna- 
tive values, which help them to adjust to their 
deprived circumstances” (Rodman, 1963: 
209). In a later publication, he demonstrates 
empirically the validity of this concept 
(Rodman, 1966). 

Turner’s concept of “value relevancy” or 
“value compartmentalization” is closely re-: 
lated, in its implication, to the concept of 
“value stretch.” Values are compartmental- 
ized, according to Turner, whenever those 
who agree on some values and accept them in 
abstract situations do not agree on their ap- 
plication in the concrete situations (Turner, 
1964: 80-81). Thus, lower class persons ac- 
cept general social values, such as success 


CLASS VALUES 





Key: X —Perception of limitations 

Y =Adolescents’ anticipation of their future 
achievements 

Yi==wishes 

Ya=expectations 

Gap 1 indicates the discrepancy between wish 

and expectation among those who perceive 

a moderate amount of limitations 

Gap 2 refers to the discrepancy of those who 

perceive a severe amount of limitations 


and equality, and in this sense common 
values do exist. However, they do not apply 
these general values in their real life situa- 
tions and to that degree the hypothesis of 
class-specific values is confirmed. 

The present study suggests that the dis- 
agreement exists partly because of the failure 
to distinguish between a circumstance-free 
wish and a circumstance-bound expectation. 
It is the writer’s position that adolescents in 
mobile societies, especially- those in the work- 
ing class, are prone to have both circum- 


stance-free wishes and circumstance-bound 


expectations. The writer also contends that 
one’s expectations are strongly. affected by 
one’s perception of restricted reality. He 
further suggests that the transcendental na- 
ture of wishes reflects the acceptance of the 
societal emphasis upon success and achieve- 
ment, whereas expectations manifest class 
differential acceptance of these values.* The 
figure above shows the theorizing behind the 
hypothesis to be tested in this study. 

It is clear from this diagram ® that the dis- 

4 Several authors posit that “wishes” reflect the 
traditional American cultural stress on lofty goal 
orientations, e.g., Stephenson (1957) and Gist and 
Bennett, Jr. (1963). 


5 For the sake of simplicity, a linear relationship 
between X and Y is assumed in this model. 
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tance of Y, from X axis is equal for all levels 
of limitations-perception, while the distance 
of Y, from X axis decreases as the percep- 
tion of obstacles increases. This means that 
Y, is independent of limitations-awareness, 
but Ye is affected by this awareness. Due to 
the difference between Yı and Yo, the dis- 
crepancy between wish and expectation in- 
creases as the level of limitations-perception 
increases. 

Three hypotheses can be derived from the 
above model as follows: 

1. Adolescents’ socioeconomic level of wish 
(SELW) is not related to adolescents’ per- 
ception of limitations. 

2. Adolescents’ socioeconomic level of ex-. 
pectation (SELE) is inversely related to 
adolescents’ perception of limitations. 

3. Therefore, the discrepancy in adoles- 
cents’ socioeconomic level of anticipation 
(SELA ®-discrepancy), defined as the dis- 
crepancy between SELW and SELE, is 
positively associated with adolescents’ per- 
ception of limitations. In testing these hy- 
potheses, family status and sex are akter- 
nately partialled out. 


Il. DEFINITION OF VARIABLES AND 
PROCEDURE 


For the index of SELW and SELE, three 
attributes were chosen: occupation, educa- 
tion, and material comforts.? To measure 
SELE, subjects were asked to name their 
expected future occupation, level of school- 
ing, and level of material comforts. In ascer- 
taining SELW, subjects were asked to name 
their wished for occupation, education and 
material comforts, So that subjects could 
easily discern between wishes and expecta- 


. tions, the following remarks were made be- 


fore the items were administered (Han, 
1968b: 241): “Suppose you are living in an 
ideal society where any young man with 
ambition can get ahead, under this condition 


6 The term SELA was previously used for “socio- 
economic level of aspiration” (Han, 1968b). In the 
present paper, SELA is used as standing for socio- 
economic level of anticipation. However, the use of 
the term “anticipation” should not imply that 
wishes and expectations are two varieties of antici- 
pation. The term is used only for the sake of con- 
venience. 

T Previous studies dealing with adolescents’ am- 
bitions have ‘treated separately each of these three 
attributes. In this sense, there has been no index 
of socioeconomic status (or level) of ambition. 
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how much more schooling do you wisk to 
have?” (The subjects were reminded to 
answer each item regarding their SELW by 
repeating the phrase “under the same ideal 
condition.”) “Now, considering realistically 
your actual circumstances or limitations such 
as financial position of your family and also 
your own ability such as I.Q., or school 
grade, under this real life situation, how 
much more schooling do you expect (not 
wish) to have?” (The respondents were also 
reminded to answer their SELE by repeat- 
ing the phrase “under the same real circum- 
stance.”’) | 

There is a total of 17 respons2 sets for 
both SELW and SELE: seven urder occu- 
pation,® four under education and six under 
material comforts. Each response set is given 
one point, so that the scores can range from 
3 to 17, Both SELW and SELE scores are 
divided respectively into two categories, 
high and low, by the medians. The median 
score of SELW is 11.2 and that of SELE is 
9.1. 

SELA-discrepancy is obtained by subtract- 
ing the scores of SELE from those cf SELW. 
The scores of SELA-discrepancy may range 
from O to 14. The median score of the dis- 
crepancy is 1.8. The lével of the discrepancy 
is dichotomized as follows: 


Two different limitations-perceptions are. 


ascertained: the perception of restricted op- 
portunities and of limited self-ability in the 
pursuit of success goals. Four statements are 
used to gauge the differential awareness of 
limited opportunities.® Responses are made 
on a five-point scale. The scorés may range 


8 Turner (1964), after examining previously used 
schemes of occupational classification, set up six 
criteria according to which nine major groups of 
occupations were classified. In the present study, 
the first three groups of occupation in Turner’s 
scheme were collapsed because (1) they are manual 
occupations and (2) high school seniors hardly de- 
sire to have manual occupation as their future 
career. 

9 The four statements are as follows: (I) A guy 
Hke me has a pretty good chance of going to a 


regular four-year college and even post-college work 


if he plans. (2) Sometimes I feel I shall be handi- 
capped in the competition of getting ahead because 
of my family background. (3) In these days, it is 
hard for a young man to get ahead fast unless he is 
from a financially well-off family. (4) It seems to 
be true that when a man is born the opportunity 
for success is already in the cards, and so I often 
feel that I might be deprived of this opportunity. 
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Taste 1, SELA-Duscrepancy 


Level Score 
High SELA~discreparcy 3 or more 
Low SELA-discrepanry 0-2 


from 4 to 20. An operational categorization ——~. 


of the score-range is given in the table below. 

One item is used to ascertain perception 
of the limitations in self-ability, “Even 
though some people encourage me to become 
successful in the future, I often feel that I 
am not able and smart enough to become 
so.” Those who checked either “strongly 
agree” or “agree” are interpreted to have a 
pessimistic perception of their own ability in 
getting ahead while those who checked 
either “strongly disagree” or “disagree” are 
viewed to have an optimistic perception of 
their own ability in the pursuit of success 
goals. ‘The subjects who checked “tmdecided” 
are considered to belong to an intermediate 
position between pessimistic and optimistic 
perception. 

Selected in 1966 were 465 subjects from 
three high schools located in the metropoli- 
tan area of Atlanta. The three high schools 
were chosen according to ‘the census tracts 
ranked in terms of socioeconomic index. Each 


. school represents a concentration of the fol- 


lowing three strata iñ their attendance areas: 
(1) working class, (2} lower white collar, 
and (3) managerial and professionals. Only 
seniors were given the questionnaire on the 
ground that wishes and expectations con- 
cerning future care2r seem to be a most 
salient focus of concern for those adolescents 
who are on the threshold of either taking a | 
job or going to college. Additionally, it is 
assumed that rather accurate and serious 
perception of limitations may not appear 
until mid- or late edolescence. Fifty-seven 
seniors were excluded in order to obtain a 
homogeneous sample on race, religion, and 


TABLE 2. PERCEPTION OF Lorre Opportuntry * 





Level Score ` 
High | 1£—-20 
Middle 9-14 
Low 4-8 


e 


* The average of four Discriminative Powet scores 
is 2.50, ranging from 232 to 2.68. All four D.P. 
scores are statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 3, Hion Lever or SELW AND PERCEPTION OF LIMITATIONS 








Limitations 
High Middle 
45.5* 49.3 
Opportunity (22) (221) 
a 47.0 58.1 
Self-ability (166) (62) 


Low Total . Chi square 
50.3 50.0 0.22 
(165) (408) p>.90 
56.0 50.0 2.21 
(180) (408) p> .30 


* The figures shown in the present study indicates percentage. The numbers in parentheses refer to the 


figures of cases from which percentages are computed. 


age. The subjects were limited, therefore, to 
white Protestant sentors living in a large city. 


VI. RESULTS 


The analysis for testing hypotheses pro- 
ceeds by the following steps when partialling 
out test factors: 

1. The original associations between the 
independent and dependent variables were 
first analyzed. 

2. The partial relationships with test fac- 
tors held constant were then assessed. The 
test factors were family status and sex. 

3. A possibility of interaction between 
the test factors and the independent vari- 
ables was explored when the partial asso- 
ciations were specified. Only when interac- 
tion effects turned out to be insignificant were 
the standardized measures of association em- 
ployed, since the use of standardization 
method obscures information if an additive 
assumption is not met (Atchley, 1968). 

The first hypothesis that SELW is unre- 
lated to perception of limitations is tested 
by Table 3. As predicted, there appears 
almost no association between SELW and 
perception of limitations. The proportions 
of those who have a high level of SELW are 
slightly different for three levels of limita- 
tions-perception. The differences, however, 
are not statistically significant at the .05 
level2° The result shown in Table 3 af- 
firms our prediction that SELW transcends 
the awareness of tough reality. 

The second hypothesis that SELE is sig- 
nificantly and inversely related to perception 
of limitations is tested by Tables 4, 4a and 
4b. The original relationship of SELE with 


10 The author’s previous study (Han, 1968a) 
revealed the same pattern. In this previous study, 
Chi square value was 2.29 (p>.10), and the 
original association remained almost unaltered with 
race, family status, and sex held constant. 


perception of both types of limitations, 
provided by Table 4,14 clearly indicates 
both inverse (negative sign of gamma 
values *) and significant association: ado- 
lescents’ awareness of the limitations on op- 
portunities and self-ability definitely affects 
their expectations. Would this pattern per- 
sist when the test factors are partialled out? 
The partial associations between SELE and 
awareness of limited opportunities are shown 
in Table 4a. Among those adolescents from 
high and middle status background, the ini- 
tially significant relationship disappears 
while the difference is magnified among those 
from low status background. Despite the 
disappearance of statistical significance (at 
the .05 level) induced by partiallmg out 
family status, however, the direction of re- 
lationship remains in line with the prediction 
that SELE is inversely related to perception 
of limited opportunities. 

A substantial reduction of the original 
association among both high and middle 
status groups and a remarkable pronounce- 
ment of the original association among the 
low status group may be due to the effects of 
interaction between family status and per- 
ception of limited opportunities. In other 
words, low level of family-status and keen 
awareness of restricted opportunities jointly 
influence SELE. In order to explore the pos- 


11 The three levels of the independent variables 
(perception of limited opportunities and ability) 
are reduced to dichotomies in order to test for 
interaction suggested by Goodman (1961). 

13 Gamma is used as a measure of association 
because “among the conventional measures of 
association available for ordinal measures, for only 
one, gamma, is a proportional-reduction-of-~error 
interpretation appropriate, with relatively simple 
rules and definitions” (Costner, 1965: 350), Re- 
cently Willson (1969) argues that Kendall’s tau-b 
is interpretable also in “proportion reduction in 
error” of prediction. 
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TABLE 4. Hisn Lever or SELE AND PERCEPTION OF LIMITATIONS 





‘Limitations * 
High Low Total Gamma 9 
ee 46.5 57.0 50.1 —.21** 210-5 
Opportunity — (243) (165) (408) 
De T 38.0 57.2 48.0 — ,38%* —19.2 
Seli-ability (166) (180) (346) 


* The first two levels of the initial trichotomy of limited oppoertunity-perception were collapsed into 
“high” level of limited opportunity-perception in this table, The initial three levels of limited ability-percep- 
tion were reduced to dichotomy by eliminating those who checked “undecided” response set. 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


sibility of interaction, an attempt was made 
to test the statistical significance of a differ- 
ence of differences in proportions: the pro- 
portion differences between “high” and 
“low” perception of limited opportunities 
among high status group was compared with 
that among low status group. “he proba- 
bility that a difference of .147 would be ob- 
served is .215, and we may therefore con- 
clude that the difference between the differ- 
ences in two proportions is not significant. 
The possibility that there would be a signifi- 
cant interaction between lower class back- 
ground and awareness of limited opportuni- 
ties is tentatively denied.1* When we ob- 
tained Goodman’s W? (Goodman, 1965:291— 
292), the results were roughly the same. This 
_ holds throughout the analysis. 

Table 4a also provides the data bearing 
on the partial relationships between percep- 
tion of limited opportunities and SELE with 
sex held constant. Here again, the partial- 
ling out specifies the original associetion: the 
partialling results in a reduction of the ori- 
ginal association for female group while 


18 Comparisons are made between two extreme 
status groups (high versus low) because if a dif- 
ference of differences in proportions between two 
extreme groups is not significant, then a difference 
of differences in two adjacent proportions is not sig- 
nificant either. 

14 The statistical significant test of the difference 


' of differences in proportions can give clues to the 


presence of interaction effects since the proportion 
differences in contingent tables are analogous to 
regression coefficient which indicates interaction 
between continuous-interval variables. However, 
we must be cautious in interpreting interaction in 
the contingent table since differential measurement 
error stemming from the fact that one of the in- 
dependent variables has been more accurately mea- 
sured in one category of test factor than in another 
may result in interaction (Blalock, Jr., 1954: 114- 
124; 1965: 376; Goodman, 965: 298). 


it strengthens the original relationship among 
male group. This much specification may be 
due to interaction effects between sex and 
limitations-awareness, The probability that 
a difference of .084 would be observed is 
above the .35 level of significance. Thus, it 
can be concluded that sex and limitations- 
awareness do not significantly interact in 
their impact upon SELE. 

After we learned that the two test factors 
did not significantly interact with percep- 
tion of limited opportunities in affecting 
SELE, we standardized the partial associa- 
tions.15 When standardized on family status, 
0 value (percentage difference} is —9.1, 
which is slightly smaller than the original 
0 of —10.5. When standardized on sex, 8 
is —12.6, which is slightly higher than the 
original percentage difference, When partial 
coefficients for gamma were computed 
(Davis, 1967), similar results were obtained. 
This pattern also holds throughout the anal- 
ysis. 

The data bearing on the partial associa- 
tions between SELE and perception of 
limited ability are given in Table 4b. The 
initially moderate amount of inverse asso- 
ciation persists although the introduction of 
the test factors causes the partials to diverge 
somewhat from the total association. The ini- 
tially significant relationship vanishes among 
high and middle status levels and male group 
respectively. Because of this specification, 
the test for Interaction was made. The dif- 
ference of differences in proportions between 
high and low status groups of —.071 is not 
statistically significant (P>.55). W? test 
also Indicates that the probability is above 
the .50 level, The 8 value, when standard- 


15 For a procedure of standardization, see Rosen- 
berg (1962) and Anderson and Zelditch, Jr. (1968). 
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EAMILY STATUS AND Sex HELD CONSTANT T. gà 
Saanane raeo aae a 














Limitations in Opportunity 
Test Factor High Low Total Gamma. . . © 
High status ** 70.7( 58) 71.7(46) 71.7(104) — .03 “1.0 
Middle status 53.6( 82) 60.7(56) 56.5(138) —.14 0 —7.1 
Low status 27.2(103) 42.9(63) 33.1(166) —,33* . 15.7 
Male 51.4(142) 68.1(69) §7.3(211) — .37* —16.7' 
Female 39.6(101) 47.9(96) 43.7(197) mee 17 —8,3 





* Significant at the .01 level. 


** High status refers to managerial (large business) and professional level, middle status to lower white 


collars, and low status to manual workers. 


ized on family status, is slightly reduced, 
—16.8, as compared with the original 0 of 
—19.2. The partial gamma of —.37 is ap- 
proximately equal to the original gamma of 
— 38, 

Partialling out sex also specsfies the initial 
association. However, the difference between 
the differences in two proportions is not sig- 
nificant (P>.21). Standardized 9 of —19.6 
is very close to the original 0, and partial 
gamma is identical with the “zero-order” 


gamma. 

The preceding analysis suggests that the 
influence of the independent variable upon 
the dependent variable is not spurious, since 
the standardized measures of association are 
about the same as the raw measures. There- 
fore, it can be said that the variations in 
SELE are attributable to the differential per- 
ception of limited realities. In brief, the sec- 


ond hypothesis is sustained by the direction . 


of association and partly so by the degree of 
association as reflected in significance tests. 

The hypothesis of a positive relationship 
between SELA-discrepancy and limitations- 
perception is tested by Tables 5, 5a, and 5b. 
When the test factors are not introduced, 
this hypothesis is strongly affirmed: the pro- 


portion of those who are keenly aware of the 
limitations on opportunities and self-ability 
is significantly larger among persons having 
a high level of SELA-discrepancy than that 
of those who are dimly aware of the limita- 
tions. (See Table 5.) 

The partial associations between percep- 
tion of limited opportunities and SELA-dis- 
crepancy are shown in Table 5a. The 
initially positive association holds for all 
levels of the test factors. However, the ini- 
tially significant relationship drops among 
both high and middle status levels and among 
female subjects. The difference of differences 
in two proportions between high status and 
low status groups is not significant (p>.50). 
W? value is .27 (p>.50). This is to be in- 
terpreted to mean that adolescents’ lower 
class background and their awareness of 
limited opportunities do not significantly 
interact to affect the SELA-discrepancy. 
Standardized @ remains almost unchanged, 
and partial and “zero-order” gammas are 
identical. 

When sex is controlled, the degree of posi- 
tive association increases among male stu- 
dents, while it decreases for female students. 
For the latter group, the association is no 


Taste 4b. Hiean Lever or SELE anp PERCEPTION or LIMITED SELF-ABILITY WITH 
FAMILY STATUS AND SEX HELD CONSTANT 


Limitations in Self-Ability 
Test Factor High Low Total Gamma 9 
High status 62.5(32) 75.5(49) 70.4( 81) — .30 —13.0 
Middle status 46.4(56) 61.4(57) 54.0(113) — 30 15,0 
Low status 21.8(78) 41.9(74) 31.6(152) —.44* —20.1 
Male 46.8(77) 60.0(95) 54.1(172) — .26 —13.2 
Female 29.2(89) 55.3(85) 42.0(174) —.50* —26.1 


* Significant at the .01 level, 
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Lirnitetions 
High Low Total Gamma Ə 
Opportunity 44.8 33.3 40.2 .24* 11.5 
(243) “165) (408) 
Self-ability 59.6 25.6 41.3 .62"* 34.0 
(166) t180) wae (346) 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .O1 level. 


longer significant. Here again, the tes: for 
interaction reveals that sex and perception 
of opportunities do not significant_y interact 
to affect the SELA-discrepancy (p> 35). 
Both partial gamma and 9 values are avout 
the same as their counter-parts in the ori- 
ginal table. 

SELA-discrepancy is positively and s:gni- 
ficantly related to perception of limited 
ability with the test factors held constant, 
as shown in Table 5b. Our test for inte-ac- 
tion between family status and awzreness of 
limited ability shows that a difference of 
.173 is not significant (p>.17). Nor is the 
difference of differences in proportions be- 
tween male and female groups s-gnificant 
(p>.14). When standardized on family 
status, 0 value of 33.4 remains practically 
unchanged. The partial gamma value of .59 
is slightly reduced but still close to the zero- 
order value. The 8 value standardized on sex 
is 35.4 and partial gamma value is .64. Dn 
the basis of this analysis, it may be csn- 
cluded that the variations in SELA-Cs- 
crepancy are due chiefly to the differential 
awareness of ability-limitations. Our thord 
hypothesis is quite tenable as far as the im- 
pact of limitations-perception (on abilit.) 
upon SELA-discrepancy is concerned. 


The result of the preceding test of three 
hypotheses may be summarized as follows: 

1. Adolescents’ SELW is not affected by 
their awareness of the tough realities on both 
opportunities and self-ability. 

2. Adolescents’ SELE is affected by their 
awareness of the restricted realities. How- 
ever, the extent to which the former is af- 
fected by the latter varies with different 
levels of the test factors. This implies that 
the test factors may interact with limita- 
tions-perception in their impact upon SELE. 
Goodman’s modified test for interaction re- 
veals that the interaction effects are not sig- 
nificant. 

3. SELA-discrepancy is also affected by 
limitations-awareness, Partialling out the ef- 
fects of family status and sex results in the 
specification of the original association. The 
possibility of interaction was checked. It 
is found that the interaction effects are not 
significant. 

4, Upon the finding of no significant in- 
teraction, the standardized percentage dif- 
ference (8) was obtained. Additionally, par- 
tial gamma was computed, being a weighted 
sum of the values of gamma in the different 
categories of test factor. By and large, the 
standardized 9 and partial gamma values 


Taste 5a. Hros Lever or SELA-Discrerancy AND PERCEPTION oF LIMITED OPPORTUNITY 
WITH FAMILY AND SEX CONTROLLED 


Limitations în Opportunity 
Test Factor High Low Total Gamma Q 
High Status 37.9 (58) 30 4 (46) 34.6(104) 17 7.5 
Middle Status 39.0 (82) 30.4(56) 35.5138) .19 8.6 
Low Status 53.4(103) 38.1(63) 47.6(166) .30* 15.3 
Male 46.5(142) 30.3(69) 41.2(211) aan” 16.1 
Female 42,6(101) 35.3(96) 39.1(197) 15 7.2 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
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Taste 5b. Hick Leyet or SELA-DiscrepANcy AND PERCEPTION oF Lisirep SELP-ABILITY 
WITH FAMILY STATUS AND SEX CONTROLLED 








À Limitations in Self-Ability 
Test Factor High Low Total Gamma 8 
High Status 50.0(32) 26.5(49) 36.4 (81) .47* 23.5 
Middle Status §1.8(56) 21.1(57) 36.3(113) 48" 30.7 
Low Status 69.2(78) 28.4(74) 49.3(152) ;70? 40.8 
Male 58.4(77) 30.5(95) 43.0(172) sOn 3 27.9 
Female 60.7(89) 17.6(85) 39.6(174) . 76" 43.1 





* Significant at the .01 level. 


remain close to their counterparts in the 
original tables. On the basis of this result, 
we may conclude that the variations in SELE 
and SELA-discrepancy can be accounted for 
mainly by the differential perception of 
limitations. 

The above findings, however, must be 
interpreted with caution because the sample 
was restricted to white Protestant high school 
seniors living in a large city. This procedure 
of restricting sample has the advantage of 
taking a homogenous sample, but it has the 
corresponding disadvantage of restricting the 
generalizability of the findings. Therefore, 
further studies must be made in order to 
increase the confidence in the generalizability. 


IV. DISCUSSION 


Levels of SELW, according to the test of 
Hypothesis 1, transcend the influence of 
limitations-perception. The tenability of this 
hypothesis is interpreted as a consequence 
of the American myth which is thought to be 
a wide-spread motivating force in the forma- 
tion of lofty aspirations of young Americans 
irrespective of the differences in their per- 
ception of tough realities. It has been fre- 
quently reported that lower class adolescents 
are more keenly aware of the limitations on 
ability and opportunities than adolescents 
of the other classes. The students’ lofty de- 
sires for future accomplishment reflected in 
their SELW may also transcend the influence 
of their class backgrounds. Therefore, if our 
assumption that SELW reflects societal stress 
on success goals is valid, the confirmation of 
Hypothesis 1 gives an indirect support to 
the view of the common values, In other 
words, at least on the wish level, adolescents 
tend to accept or endorse societal emphasis 


on success and achievement regardless of the 
differences in their perception of restricted 
realities and in their class backgrounds. The 
question to be answered at this moment is: 
does the tenability of Hypothesis 1 neces- 
sarily mean the rejection of the view of the 
class differential values? 

An answer to this question is given by the 
test of Hypothesis 2. It was shown that the 
students’ SELE was significantly and in- 
versely related to their awareness of limita- 
tions, This suggests that high-school seniors’ 
expectations for future success vary with the 
socioeconomic status of their family. Here 
again, if our assumption that SELE manifests 
a class differential stress on success goals 
is valid, then the tenability of Hypothesis 
2 gives an indirect support to the position of 
the class differential values. 

On the basis of this reasoning, it can be 
said that the dispute as to the pervasiveness 
of the acceptance of success values can be 
at least partly resolved if a difference between 
SELW and SELE (or simply, wishes and 
expectations) is clearly recognized. When an 
assertion is made in terms of wish, Merton 
and his associates’ position seems supported, 
but when adolescents’ expectations on suc- 
cess are elicited, Hyman and his associates’ 
view seems valid. Therefore, unless question- 
naire items regarding adolescents’ anticipa- 
tion of their achievement are sharply and 
distinctly discriminated, the disagreement 
on this matter can hardly be disentangled. 
For this disagreement may turn out to be, in 
part, a spurious one since those who are 
for the common values tend to talk about 
wishes, and the others, about expectations. 

The third hypothesis that SELA-discrep- 
ancy is positively and significantly related 
to perception of limitations is theoretically 
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linked to Merton’s hypothesis concerning 
lower class adolescents’ vulnerability to 
deviation. If SELA-discrepancy is a source 
of frustration and conducive to behavioral 
deviation,7® then the tenability of Hypothesis 
3 supplies a valuable clue to the validation 
of Merton’s hypothesis. When the theoretical 
links from social class to behavioral devia- 
tions through limitations-perception and 
SELA~-discrepancy are empirically substan- 
tiated, Merton’s account of lower class 
deviation is to be further validated. In brief, 
the status frustration theory resting on the 
view of the common values seems supported 
as far as white Protestant high school seniors 
living in a large city are concerned. 

This paper attempted to reconcile, at 
least partly, two conflicting themes on the 
pervasiveness of the acceptance cf success 
values. As previously mentioned, this dispute 
can be settled in other ways: Rodman’s 
“value-stretch” and Turner’s “value-com- 
partmentalization” concepts are useful tools 
for a reconciliation of the disagreement. 
With the above ways of solution, the author 
believes that an elaboration and clarification 
of the meaning of “success” may disentangle 
some confusions in the dispute. The ac- 
ceptance of success goals must be distin- 
guished from the definition of these goals. 
Success values in American society are ac- 
cepted and endorsed at least on the abstract 
level by most Americans including lower class 
people, However, the concrete definition of 
these values may vary with social classes. 
Many sociologists agree with the claim that 
the contents of success vary with social class, 
although the importance of success is widely 
recognized throughout the hierarchy of so- 
cial class. For example, Mizruchi (1964: 71- 
76) reports that for the lower class people 


16 A few authors such as Short, Jr, Cloward- 
Ohlin and Spergel give full attention te SELA- 
discrepancy (or simply aspiration-discrepancy) as 
a predictor of juvenile deviation. For instance, 
Short, Jr. called this discrepancy as “stetus dis- 
content” and used this concept in ascertaining the 
degree of pressure toward gang delinquency (Short, 
Jr., 1964). Spergel, in his test of Cloward-Ohlin’s 
hypothesis, reported that the delinquents wished 
to have higher occupation and income than the 
non-delinquents, while the latter expected to have 
higher income and occupation than the former. 
This report clearly suggests that only delmquents 
have a substantial degree of the discrepancy be- 
tween wishes and expectations (Spergel, 1964). 
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- “getting ahead” means attaining material re- 
‘wards within a‘ short term, whereas the 


middle class persons define it as rather non- 
material achievement. Kahl (1965: 678) 
also notes that achievement orientation is 
not a single dimension and its components 
do not vary in the same way among different 
strata. If class differential definition is true, 
then lower class people may have as high 
or higher achievement orientations toward 
the materia] success than middle class per- 
sons, and the former may have lower ambi- 
tions on the nonmaterial achievement than 
the latter. The disagreement can, therefore, 
partly be resolved by the clarification of the 
meaning of success symbols in terms of ma- 
terial-nonmaterial dimension. In other words, 
it can be contended that all (or most) 
Americans commonly share success values as 
far as material success is concerned although 
nonmaterial success is class-differentially 
shared.” 


V. SUMMARY 


This paper aims at a partial reconciliation 
of two conflicting themes: the common values 
versus the class differential values, When 
adolescents’ wishes and expectations with 
respect to their future achievement are 
sharply discriminated, their SELW tends to 
transcend their awareness of restricted op- 
portunities and ability in the pursuit of suc- 
cess goals, On the other hand, SELE is 
significantly affected by limitations-percep- 
tion. Thus, if any assertion concerning suc- 
cess is made in terms of SELW (or simply 
wishes), the view of common values seems 
valid while the position of class differential © 
values seems tenable when an interpretation 
is made in terms of SELE (or simply expec- 
tations). 

The finding that SELA~discrepancy in- 
creases as awareness of restricted realities 
becomes keener is interpreted to validate 
Merton’s hypothesis on the genesis of juve- 
nile delinquency among lower class if SELA- 
discrepancy is proved to be definitely con- 
ducive to behavioral deviation. 

Finally, the elaboration and clarification 


17 Keller and Zavalloni (1964) attempted to 
reconcile some of the contradictory findings, along 
this line, as to the relationship between social class 
and ambition. 
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of the meaning of success is suggested as 


another way of removing some confusion in ‘” 


the dispute. 
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CORRELATES OF POLITICAL COMPLEXITY * 


Mark ABRAHAMSON 


Syracuse University 


The correlates of political complexity in a geographically representative sample of 38 pre- 
industrial societies are analysed, The results show that the degree of political complexity 
is more strongly related to degree of social differentiation than to size and concentration of 
population. The relationships are stronger for 28 societies not facing a grect threat of 
external attack. Neither pervasiveness of the kinship organization nor degree of sodo- 
economic development is found to be indeperdently related to political complexity. 


Introduction 


POLITICAL system may be function- 
ally defined by its regulation (of 
power), mobilization (of resources), 
and control (of deviance). These broad 
functions may be further separated into an 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the Eastern Sociological Society Meetings, New 
York, April, 1969. My appreciation goes to Richard 
Ames for his assistance in program-writing, and to 
Louls Kriesberg and Ephraim H. Mizruchi for their 
help and encouragement. 


administrative component—involving organi- . 
zation and maintenance—and an executive, 
or implementation, component (Eisenstadt, 
1959:200-220). Alternatively defined, regu- 
Jation, mobilization and control may be 
viewed as societal, or cultural, imperatives to 
which political systems are the typical re- 
sponse (cf. Malinowski, 1945). Although 
there is this macroscopic similarity, among 
such systems lies a microscopic difference 
in the degree to which formalized rules and 
organizations are inherent and specific to the 
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political systems. In the organizationally 
least complex societies, néeither rules nor 
organizations are removed from lineages or 
kin units, that is, the political system is 
regulated by kinship criteria (Eisenstadt, 
1954:100-113). 

The question of whether political functions 
necessarily give rise to formalized rules and 
organizations has been entertained in clas- 
sical sociological theory. A more general 
question, which is the focus of this report, 
is this; What social conditions are associated 
with the formalization of a political system? 
This question has been viewed, by Eisenstadt 
(1959:204), as “one of the most important 
problems in a comparative analysis of . .. 
political systems;” but, he concludes, “It 
has been perhaps the most neglected 

be 

In this study, measures of social differen- 
tiation, demographic complexity, socioeco- 
nomic development, pervasiveness of kinship 
organization and threat of external attack 
are examined as potential correlates of politi- 
cal complexity. 


POLITICAL COMPLEXITY 


The earliest sociological and anthropologi- 
cal approaches to political complexity tended 
to dichotomize political systems. In the 
“simplest primitive societies,” Radcliffe- 
Brown, Malinowski and others argued that 
there was no distinct political system. Early 
empirical studies utilized a dichotomy that 
differentiated segmentary (i.e., stateless) 
societies from those with a centralized poli- 
tical organization (cf. Fortas and Evans- 
Pritchard, 1940). 

But fresh data on pre-industrial political 
systems rendered this dichotomy less ade- 
quate by forcing societies with substantially 
different systems into the same category and 
diverting attention from a variety of impor- 
tant intermediate practices. “A logical di- 
chotomy of societies would rule out such 
phenomena as quite irrelevant . . . but,” 
Lowie observed, “the common sense of com- 
parative jurists regards them as highly sig- 
nificant” (1948:12). More recently, neo- 
evolutionary studies have extended this 
perspective, showing a sequential develop- 
ment to political systems, with a number 
of developmental stages (Schwartz and 
Miller, 1964:159-169). In line with this 


trend, our political complexity index began 
with the conceptualization of a continuum, 
rather than a dichotomy, focusing upon the 
formalization of political rules and-organiza- 
tions. (The specific measures are discussed 
in the Methods section.) 


FIVE CORRELATES 

` Social Differentiation. Social differentia- 
tion involves the degree to which activities in 
a society are performed by special groups of 
persons. One of its dimensions corresponds 
to the extensiveness, and exclusiveness of 
the division of labor about basic subsistence 
activities, (e.g., Do men hunt and women 
cook?); the other, to the emergence of both 
specialized activities and specialized practi- 
tioners to perform them. 

The theoretical importance of differentia- 
tion as a correlate of political complexity is 
expressed in a number of traditional socio- 
logical theories, notably in Durkheim’s Divi- 
sion of Labor. In non-differentiated societies, 
characterized by mechanical solidarity, a 
strong and defined state of the common con- 
science is the root of penal law and judicial 
process (Durkheim, 1947:152). With in-- 
creased differentiation, laws cease to be 
synonymous with collective sentiments, and 
law enforcement becomes more problematical. 
A formalized political-legal system is then 
seen as more likely to emerge in order to 
maintain integration or solidarity among the 
differentiated units. The hypothesis to be 
tested is this: 

(1) Political complexity is directly related 

to the degree of social differentiation. 

In sociological theory there is usually a 
distinction drawn between social differentia- 
tion and political complexity. Conceptually, 
social differentiation refers to the allocation 
of tasks to individuals, The degree of that 
differentiation depends upon whether spe- 
cialized socialization is a pre-requisite for 
performing certain tasks; whether perfor- 
mance of a task is exclusively assigned to 
certain categories of persons, and so on. 
Thus, differentiation involves a specialization 
of tasks and roles, outside of an organiza- 
tional framework. Therefore, it may be 
viewed as a global process which cuts hori- 
zontally across an entire society. 

Political complexity, by way of contrast, 
involves the vertical organization of formal- 
ized units which function to provide regula- 
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tion, mobilization and control. It entails the 
development of sovereign and delegated 
political units, the establishment of jurisdic- 
tional levels, etc. It is the manner in which 
these functions are performed taat defines 
how complex a political system is, regardless 
of whether the degree of task and role dif- 
ferentiation in the society is high or low. 

- The conceptual independence of social dif- 
ferentiation and political complexity is sug- 
gested by those societies high on one char- 
acteristic and low on the other. A society may 
display high differentiation and low political 
complexity (e.g., Marquesans); or low dif- 
ferentiation and high political complexity 
(e.g., Iroquois). 

Thus, it seems reasonable to treat political 
complexity and social differentiatian as logi- 
‘cally independent variables, even though 
there is theoretical reason to expect a positive 
relationship between them. Perhaps the 
clearest empirical support for this relation- 
ship is reported by Eisenstadt (1959). Ina 
sample of African societies he observed task 
and role proliferation (i.e., differentiation) 
to be followed by the development of formal 
political organizations. This relationship is 
not tautological, he asserts, when it is shown 
that “greater articulation of political organi- 
zation will take place no matter in what 
sphere . . . there is greater differentiation” 
(p. 214). 

In previous studies, however, the possi- 
bility of a spurious relationship was not 
assessed. In some cases, potentially ‘“con- 
founding” variables—that is, variables re- 
lated to both differentiation and political 
complexity—were not controlled. In other 
cases, differentiation was broadly concep- 
tualized and measured so as to include re- 
lated, but conceptually separable, phenom- 
enon (cf. March, 1967:Chapter two). 

Demographic Complexity. This variable 
refers to the size and form of a society’s 
settlement pattern: small, dispersed or no- 
madic populations as opposed to large, per- 
manent and highly concentrated populations. 
As with social differentiation, the relevance 
of this variable is suggested by Durkheim, 
particularly in his discussion of the relation- 
ship between the density of populaticn, the 
division of labor and the form of solidarity. 
Its relevance has also been demonstrated by 
empirical studies. 
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The early investigation of Fortas and 
Evans-Pritchard (1940) in Africa, for ex- 
ample, suggested that the degree of central- 
ized political organization varied primarily 
as a function of population density. Shannon 
has indicated that “population size is of 
greatest importance in determining” the 
form of a developing political system (1959: 
157). 

Again in the above cases, the effects of 
potentially confounding variables were not 
systematically controlled, and the unidimen- 
sionality of measures was not examined. 
Therefore, the following is offered as an hy- 
pothesis to be tested: 

(2) Political complexity is directly re- 

lated to demographic complexity. 

Pervasiveness of Kinship Organization. 
Kinship organization is probably the most 
commonly cited correlate of political com- 
plexity in both the sociological and anthro- 
pological literature. The assumption is that 
the more pervasive the kinship structure, the 
less specialized and formalized the political 
system. (A highly pervasive kinship organi- 
zation is one in which residential patterns, 
work activities, and patterns of interaction 
generally are all regulated by kinship cri- 
teria.) According to Radcliffe-Brown the 
regulating, mobilizing, and control functions 
of a political system are largely subsumed 
under the bonds of kinship in most primitive 
societies. As the social organization becomes 
more complex, kinship ceases to be able to 
fulfill these functions, and a distinct political 
system emerges. Maine’s classic statement of 
the evolution from status to contract is quite 
similar, presenting kinship obligations as 
inhibiting the individual rights and obliga- 
tions associated with specialized political- 
legal systems. 

The hypothesis is: 

(3) Political complexity is inversely re- 
lated to pervasiveness of the kinship 
organization. 

Socioeconomic Development, This vari- 
able focuses upon the manner m which ma- 
terial assets—tools, mediums of exchange, 
land, etc.—are distributed within societies, 
and the resulting nature of social stratifica- 
tion. It also involves the degree of relative 
wealth of societies because as wealth m- 
creases the means for distributing it becom 
more highly formalized. 
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TABLE 6, SOCIOECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT INDEX 


Frequency 
Item of Appearance (%) 

Individual ownership & formalized 

inheritance 68 
Production of food beyond mere 

subsistence 61 
Specialized debtor relationships 56 
Distinct social classes 22 





ness of the incest taboo may be expected. 
Included in this sample were 18 societies 
also classified by Murdock on degree of in- 
clusiveness. Within this sub-sample, the 
hypothesized association between pervasive- 
ness of kinship organization and inclusive- 
ness of incest taboo was obtained (Z==1.62, 
P=.052). This finding further tends to sup- 
port the interpretation of the index presented 
as a measure of the pervasiveness of the kin- 
ship organization. 

The mitial item in the Socioeconomic 
Development index involves inheritance and 
ownership. Societies are dichotomized into 
those in which there are both formalized rules 
of inheritance and individual ownership of 
land, tools, animals, etc.; and those in which 
either is absent (Murdock, 1967: Columns 
74 and 76; Swanson, 1960: Column é). (The 
absence of ownership precludes inheritance 
as defined here). 
~ The production of food at a level beyond 
mere subsistence, often resulting in readily 
obtainable surpluses, is the second item 
(Swanson, 1960: Column 2). The next item 
involves specialized debtor relationships. By 
definition, the obligations involved in such 
relationships exclude kinship; thus, they are 
more specialized and impersonal (Swanson, 
1960: Column 7). The final item is the exis- 
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tence of distinct and perpetuating social 
classes (Murdock, 1967: Column 67). 
The reproducibility. of the items is .92; 
MER is .73; and the distribution of societal 
scores ranges from 0 to 19.3. 

Only a single item relating to degree of 
External Threat was available, precluding 
the possibility of index construction. This 
item involves two basic considerations: the 
actual likelihood of armed attacks and the 
probability of a successful defense (Swanson, 
1950: Column 3). 


RESULTS 


The intercorrelations among the variables 
are presented in the following matrix. Mov- 
ing down in the last column, the tabled values 
show the relationship between each correlate 
and political complexity. The remainder of 
the matrix shows the interrelationships among 
the correlates. 

The zero order correlations support three 
of the hypotheses; those positing a positive 
relationship between political complexity 
and: social differentiation, demographic com- 
plexity and socioeconomic development. 
Differentiation is most strongly supported, 
but all three of the supported variables are 
themselves significantly interrelated, raising 
the possibility that some of the zero order 
correlations are spurious. (This possibility 
will be examined directly). 

The multiple correlation, involving all of 
the correlates, yields a coefficient of .68 
(¥=5.62, P<.001). The multiple correla- 
tion, it may be noted, accounts for very 
little more of the variation in political com- 
plexity than does social differentiation alone. 

The partial beta weight associated with 
each correlate is given in table 8. 


TABLE 7, Tue CORRELATION MATRIX 


Pervasiveress 
of Kinship Social Socioeconomic External Political 
Organization Differentiation Development Threat Complexity 
Demographic Complexity .33* .36* .49** — 05 DV ade 
Pervasiveness of Kinship 
Orzanization 09 ~, 05 "33" .10 
Social Differentiation BS aad -19 .65** 
Socioeconomic Development a —— , 03 45** 
External Threat See mm O4 


* Indicates P<.05 (D.F.o=n~2=36). 
** Indicates P<.01. 


Pa 
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The results again indicate that social differ- 
entiation is the most strongly (and indepen- 
dently) related correlate in the set and that 
ae of kinship organization is the 
east. 

Viewing the beta weights in relation to the 
zero order correlations permits several infer- 
ences to be made. First, the strong zero order 
relationship between political complexity and 
social differentiation (r==.65) is apparently 
not spurious; that is, the correlation is not 
due to their common variation with a third 
variable in the set. Second, the zero order 
correlation between political complexity and 
‘socioeconomic development is apparently 
inflated, if not spurious, because their rela- 
tionship is substantially lower when the 
effects of the other variables are controlled. 
Third, while degree of external threat is not 
significantly related to political complexity 
at the zero order, what little variation it may 
share in common with political complexity is 
apparently not explained by any of the other 
correlates. 

To this point, the possibility that any of 
the hypothesized correlates operates pri- 
marily as a conditional variable has not been 
considered. To examine this possibility, each 
of the correlates was dichotomized, one at a 
. time, into a high and a low condition. Then 
the remaining correlates were used in a multi- 
ple correlation under both conditions. 

It is interesting to note initially that the 
removal of kinship organization has the least 
effect; whether the pervasiveness of the kin- 
ship organization is high or low, the relation- 
ship of political complexity to all of the 
remaining correlates is only slightly altered. 
The condition that makes the greatest dif- 
ference is external threat. When it is high, 
the multiple correlation between political 
complexity and remaining variables is .66, 
virtually unchanged from the .68 obtained 
when threat is included in the regression. 


TABLE 8. PARTIAL Beta WEICHTS 
Caner aa ra 





Partial 
Correlate Beta Weight 
Demographic Complexity 17 
. Pervasiveness of Kinship 

Organization 04 
Social Differentiation “oo 
Socioeconomic Development .09 
External Threat .09 
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TABLE 9. PARTAL Bera WEIGETS 
Suenan CL a a 








Partial 
Beta Partial 
Weights Beta 
(low Weights 
threat, (All, 
Correlate m==28) n—38) 
Demographic Complexity 36 sl] 
Pervasiveness of Kinship 
Organization .02 04 
Social Differentiation „65 .55 
Socioeconomic Development „02 .09 





However, under conditions of low threat, the 
multiple correlation is substantially increased 
to .84 (F=14.16, P<.001).* 

It may be that the removal of high ex- 
ternal threat changes the structure among 
the remaining variables related to political 
complexity. To test this possibility, the par- 
tial beta weights are again examined. (See 
Table 9). 

In the 28 societies that do not face a high 
degree of external threat, political complexity 
continues to be most sensitive to fluctuations 
in social differentiation. Demographic com- 
plexity remains the next most related cor- 
rejate, but its relative association is particu- 
larly enhanced by removing high threat. 
Finally, the degree of socioeconomic develop- 
ment and the pervasiveness of kinship or- 
ganization are now seen to have almost no 
independent relationship tə political com- 
plexity. 


DISCUSSION 


A lack of support for the effects of kinship 
organization has been consistently observed, 
and it is one of the findings that warrants 
emphasis. The pervasiveness of kinship or- 
ganization, as previously noted, is among the 
most frequently cited correlates, not only of 
political complexity, but virtually of all kinds 
of societal complexity. The weakening of the 
Einship organization is seen as intimately re- 
lated to economic development, for example, 
in a number of theories (cf. McClelland, 
1961). And yet, the relationship of kinship 
to political complexity is nat only insignifi- 
cant, it is not even in the expected direction. 
Further, the pervasiveness of the kinship 


* By squaring, it can be seen that the ratio of 
explained to total variation is .71. 


POLITICAL COMPLEXITY 


organization is almost completely unrelated 
to the degree of either social differentiation 
or socioeconomic development. These find- 
ings suggest that the last 100 years of theory 
building may have greatly exaggerat2d the 
inhibitory role of kinship organization in the 
process of social change. Perhaps as Bennett 
and Despres (1960) suggest, rather than 
serve as a “director,” the kinship system of 
preindustrial societies is a “reactor” that is 
shaped to instrumental activities. 

It may still be valid to assume that politi- 
cal functions of regulation, mobilization and 
control are subsumed within the kinsaip or- 
ganization in the organizationally least com- 
plex societies. However, the data indicate that 
the increased complexity of the political sys- 
tem is not at the “expense” of the kinship or- 
ganization. In other words, as roles end or- 
ganizations indigenous to the political system 
develop, the kinship organization is as likely 
to become more pervasive as less pervasive, 
or stay the same. 

In conclusion, the data have indicated a 
marked relationship between political com- 
plexity and social differentiation and popula- 
tion size and concentration. These are, of 
course, exactly the considerations which were 
central to Durkheim’s perspective. However, 
Durkheim did not appreciate the conditional 
importance of external threat because while 
social differentiation and demographic com- 
plexity are strongly (and independenzly) re- 
lated to variations in political complexity, 
the maximum relationship (r=.84) occurs 
among societies that do not face a great like- 
lihood of external attack. 

Unfortunately, however, it has not been 
possible to assess fully the role of external 
threat. It was the only variable included in 
this study that was measured by = single 
item rather than a multiple item index. This 
has lowered the relative magnitude of varia- 
tion in the threat measure which has hindered 
the possibility of observing relationships be- 
tween it and the other variables. This author 
is currently in the process of examining war- 
fare in a cross-cultural analysis, but no pre- 
liminary report is yet possible. At this point, 
however, we may consider the possible effects 
of warfare, and relate the reported findings 
to measures of warfare reported elsewhere 
in the literature. 

Theoretically, political complexity may be 
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related to external threat, warfare, or espe- 
cially, to conquest. If a politically less com- 
plex society is invaded by a society with a 
more complex system, for example, it might 
result in the imposition of the more complex 
political organization, Thus, conquest could ' 
lead to political complexity. On the other 
hand, the “non-ritualistic’ wars that could 
lead to invasion appear to require complex 
political systems as a prerequisite (Broch 
and Galtung, 1966). Thus, political complex- 
ity may be an antecedent to conquest, rather 
than vice versa. 

_In sum, the direction of the relationship 
between warfare and political complexity 
is seen to be very much of an open question. 
It is difficult to say, therefore, whether con- 
quest is best considered a correlate, or a con- 
sequence, of political complexity. The possi- 
bility remains, however, that conquest could 
lead not only to political complexity, but to 
demographic concentration, socioeconomic 
development, etc. If there is variation in 
common among conquest and all of these 
other variables, it raises the possibility that 
the reported relationships are spurious. The 
key test of this potential spuriousness lies in 
the magnitude of the relationship between 
conquest and political complexity. The lower 
this relationship is, the less the likelihood of 
spuriousness. | 

A preliminary indication of this relation- 
ship was possible by relating the political 
complexity scores to measures of external 
warfare developed by Otterbein (1968). Un- 
fortunately, the results of this comparison 
must be interpreted very tentatively. Otter- 
bein has rated the frequency with which a 
sample of preindustrial societies were both 
the instigators and victims of external at- 
tack; however, their success, in either role, 
is not indicated. In addition, the relationship 
could be examined only in seven societies; 
none of the others were included in both 
samples. 

The results show small to moderate cor- 
relations between political complexity and 
both types of external war involvement. 
Neither relationship approaches significance 
(P>.10). These results suggest, very tenta- 
tively, that the correlations between political 
complexity and the proposed correlates are 
not spurious reflections of their common vari- 
ation with warfare. As indicated previously, 
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however, the role of warfare in preindustrial 
societies is a very complex issue, requiring 
substantially more exploration. 


IMPLICATIONS 


As conceptualized and measured in this 
study, political complexity refers to the initial 
emergence of a formalized political system. 
The data, therefore, do not apply to questions 
concerning the form that a complex political 
system, once emergent, might take. Torres- 
pondingly, the degree to which a political 
system will be self-governing, competitive, 
democratic, or the like, raises a different set 
of potential correlates. However, the form of 
this study and its relation to other investiga- 
tions does suggest a conceptual implication 
that transcends the study of political com- 
plexity. 

This paper has followed the tacit assump- 
tion that if we are to view societies a3 fumc- 
tionally interrelated systems, the form of 
such systems is best viewed as a product of 
structural and organizational considerations. 
By implication, cultural values are concep- 
tually relegated to a rather subordinaie role. 
In the current sociological literature, this 
_ issue is most manifest in the study ož inter- 


- societal similarities in occupational prestige 


hierarchies. 

In their extended intersocietal analysis, 
Hodge et al. (1966) have inferred that the 
observed similarities in occupational prestige 
rankings are due to the high degree of social 
differentiation characteristic of all the socie- 
ties included in their sample. This -inding 
clarifies the earlier report by Inkeles and 
Rossi (1956) which viewed prestige similari- 
ties as a consequence of industrialization. Ap- 
parently, however, it was the small and 
homogeneous sample that led to an emphasis 
upon industrialization rather than differen- 
tiation. Whether differentiation or industrial- 
ization is stressed, there is a clear_y im- 
plied direction to the relationship; namely, 
that changes in values occur in respcnse to 
changes in social structure and organization. 

In the conclusion to the Hodge, et al. 
` paper, however, the clarity of the impl-cation 
is unnecessarily obscured by their sudden 
emphasis upon the importance of a “modern” 
prestige hierarchy (1966:320): ‘“Develop- 
ment hinges in part upon the recruitment and 
training of persons for the skilled, cerical, 
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managerial and professional positions neces- 
sary to support an‘industrial economy. Thus, 
acquisition of a ‘mod2rn’ system of occupa- 
tional evaluation would seem to be a neces- 
sary precondition to rapid industrialization.” 
This conclusion is inconsistent with their less 
abstract interpretation of their findings 
where they conclude that “wide differences 
in cultural traditions ... are Insufficient to 
produce major inversions in the occupational 
prestige hierarchy ...” and that the observed 
similarities in prestige are due to “‘the essen- 
tial structural similari-y shared by all nations 
of any degree of complexity.” The “causal” 
emphasis upon prestize is alsa inconsistent 
with the sequence proposed by Kriesberg 
(1963), and observed in seven Uruguayan 
communities by Wood and Weinstein (1966) 
in which industrialization (or differen- 
tiation) led to new cccupations, and ensu- 
ing interaction and observation produced a 
new prestige hierarchy. 

Thus, there is consistent support for stress- ` 
ing the primacy of structural or organiza- 
tional conditions in analyzing developmental 
processes. In addition. the reported study of 
political complexity and the reviewed studies 
of occupational prestige more specifically 
support Marsh’s (19€7) emphasis upon so- 
cial differentiation as the structural or or- 
ganizational dimension upon which societies 
may be most fruitfully compared. 


APPENDIX 


Societies included in the Sample 
(with Political Complexity Scores) 


Arapesh (0) Ifagac (0) Orokaiva (6.3) 
Azande (20.2) Troquots (20.2) Tallensi (6.3) 
Aztec (20.2) Karen 12.1) Tanala (6.3) 
Bemba (20.2) Kaska 10) Tiv (4.2) 
Blackfoot (12.6) Lengua (2.1) Toda (2.1) 
Carrier (4.2) Lepcha (6.3) Trumai (0) 
Cuna (12.6) Lozi (13.9) Yagua (2.1) 
Dobuans (0) Marquesans (2.1) Yahgan (0) 
Egyptians (20.2) Miao (6.3) Yokutz (6.3) 
Ga (8.4) Nandi (12.6) - Yurok (2.1) 
Ganda (20.2) Nez Perce (2.1) Zulu (20.2) 
Iban (2.1) Nuer (10.5) Zuni (8.4) 
Ifaluk (6.3) © Nyakyusa (13.9) 
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This study is an attempt to test the proposition that “multiversities” ferment student 
unrest. One finding is that multiversities kave a much higher incidence of student protest 
demonstrations than other types of academic institutions. Another finding is that the 
structural characteristics of the academic institutions are largely determined by size. Sise 
of the student body was the best predictor incidence of student protest demonstrations. 
Other factors, suck as complexity, had little independeni influence. An ener is 


presented to account for these results. 


INTRODUCTION 


ERKELEY and Columbia (Draper, 1965; 
The Graduate Student Society, 1968) 
have become symbols of a militant 

generation of college students and of student 
activism. Student ‘activism, characteristic of 
the 1960’s has become a defined “social prob- 
lem.” Since the Berkeley demonstrations of 
1964, such activism has increased in number 
of incidents and in the degree of militancy. 
Recently students have not only employed 
the “sit-in,” but also have captured buildings 
and held administrators as hostages, some- 
times until they agreed to demands of the stu- 
dents or until the police arrived. 

There is ample evidence that current stu- 
dent protest movement in the U.S. had its 
origin in the 1950’s (Lipset, 1966). Wide- 
spread anti-ROTC demonstrations occurred 
largely in the late ’50’s, indicating that the 
students were not as “silent” and as con- 
tented as some writers would have us believe 
(Scott, 1968). Yet, notwithstanding such 
signs of the future, no forecast was made of 
- the activism and militancy of students pres- 
ent today on U.S. campuses. 

Very few systematic studies on the student 
movement have been reported (Lyonns, 
1965; Somers, 1965; Watts and Whittaker, 
1966; Flacks, 1967; Trent and Craise, 1967; 
Westby and Braungart, 1966; Solomon and 
Fishman, 1964; Peterson, 1966; Sasajima 
et al, 1967; Schiff, 1964). Even after 
Berkeley, few, if any, studies on student 
protest have appeared in the major socio- 
logical journals.1 Many journalistic accounts 


1 The authors could find no studies on the student 
revolution in the American Sociological Review, 


and commentaries on student activism were 
written, but these have not been based on 
methodical and empirical research. In the 
absence of such research, the nature of the 
protest movement is a matter largely for 
speculations and opinions. 

Although the general subject of student 
demonstrations stands in need of research, 
some aspects are more deserving of concen- 
tration than others. To date, most authors 
have dealt with the personal characteristics 
of the activists themselves. These authors 
have compared student activists with other 
college groups, with national samples of col- 
lege students, and with non-college samples. 
In some of these studies, the student ac- 
tivists have been. given personality inven- 
tories and have been questioned on their 
private values and political ideologies. In ad- 
dition, some parents and grandparents have 
been interviewed. Yet, these studies still leave 
a significant gap in our knowledge. Univer- 
sity structures themselves have been studied, 
but few reports have been discovered by the 
writers; one report found is by Peterson 
(1966). The apparent scarcity of published 
material is somewhat inconsistent with the 
importance of university administrative - 
structures as a factor in student grievances. 
Specifically, the increasing social hetero- 
geneity of the student bodies and bureau- 
cratization of the administrative structures 
are of crucial importance because they are 
two principal conditions stimulating student 
unrest and moving student activists to pro- 
test demonstrations. For these reasons the 


American Journal of Sociology, Soclal Problems, 
Sociometry, Social Forces, Social Science and Social 
Research and others, during the period of 1950-1967. 
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STUDENT PROTEST 


university structures in relation to their en- 
‘vironments should be intensively studied. 
What has been reported about the relation- 
ship of structures to their environments has 
been written largely by behavioral scientists 
(Lipset and Altbach, 1966; Katz and San- 
ford, 1965; Reisman, 1958; Keniston, 1962; 
Springer, 1968; Seabury, 1966; Brown, 
1960; Fishman and Solomon, 1963). 

Since so many speculations have been 
advanced, we believe that systematic research 
is required to determine which speculations 
are best supported by empirical data. For 
example, permissive family socialization 
(Flacks, 1967; Heist, 1965; Westby, 1966), 
selective university recruitment and social- 
ization (Kaplan, 1965; Lipset, 1966; Lipset 
and Seabury, 1965), university size and 
heterogeneity (Peterson, 1966 and 1968), 
university opportunity structures for protest 
(Starobin, 1965; Peterson, 1968), and uni- 
versity ‘bureaucratization (Nelken, 1965; 
Keniston, 1967) have all been subjects of 
speculation as causes of student unrest and 
rebellion. Our study tries to sort out the 
strength of some of these variables. 


THE PROBLEM 


Since 1960, most American universities 
have changed structurally and socially, and 
some of these changes have given rise to con- 
flicts between students and administrators. 
During the time that many of these schools 
have grown structurally from simple teachers 
colleges to complex universities, their number 


of mature graduate and undergraduate stu- ¢ 


dents have greatly increased. Such students 
do not want their campus activities and 
classwork dictated, regulated, managed or 
rigidly preplanned. But paradoxically, as a 
larger percentage of college and university 
students are married, mobile, financially in- 
dependent, and more insistent on personal 
freedoms, many administrations have become 
more bureaucratic, and regimentation of the 
educational process has increased. Thus, 
many administrators have unwittingly been 
drawn into conflict with the activist students. 
The issues and rhetoric of student protest 
demonstrations as reported in the mass media 
lend support to this conclusion. The nature 
of this conflict has been noted by Clark Kerr 
(1965), former president of the University 
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of California, who spoke of an incipient re- 
volt against multiversity as follows: 


If the alumni are concerned, the undergrad- 
uate students are restless. Recent changes in 
the American university have done them 
little good—lower teaching loads for the 
faculty, larger classes, the use of substitute 
teachers for the regular faculty, the choice of 
faculty members based on: research accom- 
plishments rather than instructional capacity, 
the fragmentation of knowledge into endless 
subdivisions. There is an incipient revolt of 
undergraduate students against the faculty; 
the revolt that used to be against the faculty 
in loco parentis is now against the faculty 
tn absentia, The students find’ themselves 
under a blanket of impersonal rules for ad- 
missions, for scholarships, for examinations, 
for degrees. It is interesting to watch how 
a faculty intent on few rules for itself can 
fashion such a plethora of them for the 
students. The students also want to be 
treated as distinct individuals. 


Continuing in the same vein, Kerr held 
that the typical state university had become 
large, complex, ‘and diversified; teaching had 
become less important than research; faculty . 
members had become less members of the 
particular university and more colleagues 
within their academic disciplines; teaching 
had become’ minimal for the most highly 


paid faculty members; classes lad become 


generally larger; the students themselves had 
become so vast in number and so heterogene- 
ous that the campus ‘for them often seemed 
confusing, full of dilemmas, fraught with 
problems of belonging and security. 

Kerr in the statement above offers us a re- 
search proposition which may be tested. 
First, let us postulate that the more complex 
the formal structure is, the more likely is the 
administration to be bureaucratic as opposed 
to primary and patrimonial. Accordingly, the 
more bureaucratic the educational institution, 
the more structurally separated are the stu- ` 
dents from administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents; and the more the students are per- 
sonally separated from administrators, 
faculty members, and other students by 
structural complexity and social heteroge- 
neity, the more likely the students will feel 
separated, neglected, manipulated, and de- 
humanized to the extent that they will engage 
in protest activities. Given these premises, 
we hypothesize that the more nearly a uni- 
versity constitutes a “multiversity,” the 
higher the rate of protest demonstration. To 
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test the stated research hypothesis, w2 had to 
correlate the degrees of formal complexity 
and social ‘heterogeneity with the number of 
. Student demonstrations, introducing at vari- 
ous points the intervening variables. pf insti- 
tutional size, institutional quality, and size 
of community in which the educatioral insti- 
tution is located. 


METHOD 


First, we selected a purposive sample of 
104 state-supported non-technical and non- 
colleges and universities that re- 
flect the diverse (1) sizes of such institutions, 
(2) sizes of resident communities, and (3) 
geographic parts of the United States. Sec- 
ondly, we compiled separate sociodemo- 
graphic profiles for each school (ccllege or 
university) using secondary sources, namely, 
The College Blue Book: American Univer- 
sities and.Colleges, and The Digest of Edu- 
cational Statistics, and other documents pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Thirdly, we gath- 
ered a list of the number and types of demon- 
strations occurring at each school ‘from 
January 1, 1964 to December 31, 1965. Each 
dean of Students and each editor of the school 
. Tewspaper was then sent a quesfionnaire 
_ containing the following categories of infor- 
mation to which they were to reply: (1) the 
issues over which any demonstratons-: oc- 
cured, (2) the duration of each demonstra- 
tion, (3) actions of demonstrators, i.e., 
violent or peaceful, (4) organizations in- 
volved, (5) actions taken by the administra- 
tion, (6) the total number of demonstrations. 
These questionnaires were mailed to the 
representatives of the schools in our sample. 
The receipt of one or more questionnaires 
from the same school was considered as a 
. single report for the school. When cne dean 
and one student editor were diametrically 
opposed in their reporting, we wrote to them 
for clarification. The. mail-back rate was as 
follows: 


Schools 
' Schools Report- 
_ Reporting ing some 
Schools not’ no Demon- Demon- 
Responding strations strations Total 
35 235 . 44 104 


Compared with other studies requiring 
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mail-back questionnaites, the tatio of ques- 
tionnaires returned ‘was quite fAvorable, The 
mail-back rates were nearly equal when 
schools with an enrollment over ten thousand 
were compared to those under ten thousand. 
The questionnaire responses came from 
schools in 42 states from all geographical 
sections of the United States, namely, New 


. England, Middle Atlantic, North Central, 


Southwest, Rocky Mountain, and Far West. 

The independent variable in this study was 
“multiversity”—-an index combining struc- 
tural complexity and social heterogeneity. 
The dependent variable was the number of 
demonstrations. The intervening variables 
were the size and quality of the-institution, 
and the size of the community in which the 
institution was located. 

“Multiversity” was operationalized as 
composite index based on these factors: (1) 
the number of departments granting doctoral 
degrees, (2) the number of departments 
granting masters degrees, (3) the number 
of departments granting bachelors degrees, : 
(4) the number of departments offering first 
professional degrees, (5) the ratio of dormi- 
tory to non-dormitory students; :(6) the ratio 
of outstate to instate studeiits,.; (7) the ratio 
of foreign students to native born students, 
(8) the ratio of students to professors, and 
(9) the ratio of undergraduates to graduate 
students. The first four variables were clearly 
indicators of administrative complexity: 
span of control, horizontal and vertical spe- 
cialization, the number of hierarchies of 
authority, the degrees of segmentation and 
coordination, and the number of rules, regu- 
lations, and lines of communication. The sec- 
ond five variables were indicators of adminis- 
trative complexity and social heterogeneity 
of the student body. These variables not only 


indicate the diverse human elements which . 


must be administratively allocated, inte- 
grated, and managed daily m order for the 
university to carry on, but they also indicate 
eae the extent of secondariness in the 
daily interpersonal contacts among the stu- 
dents themselves. R ie 
The multiversity index was derived by 
first recording the scores and ratios for each 
school using these nine dimensions. Secondly, 
we arrayed scores and ratios from high to 
low. Thirdly, we reduced each array to 
dichotomized categories using the medians 
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as cutting points. Fourthly, we ran a Gutt- 
man scale analysis using these dichotomous 
scores for the nine variables. The result was 
a quasi-scale with a coefficient of reproduci- 
bility of .84 and a minimal marginal coeffi- 
cient of reproducibility of .51. No items wére 
eliminated in order to raise the coeficient 
of reproducibility, since we were interested 
only in reliably ranking schools from com- 
plex to simple by our composite index, The 
quasi-scale scores varied from ten to one. 
The arrayed scores resulted in a bimodal 
distribution with about 30% of the cases 


receiving a score of one and abou: 38% 


receiving a score of ten. The other scores 
were evenly distributed between these ex- 
tremes, Finally, using the median of this 
array of scores, we divided the schools into 
two categories: “complex” versus “simple” 
schools. This dichotomy will be our short 
way of designating “multiversities” versus 
‘“non-multiversities” respectively. 

Abstractly a “complex” school would be 
above the median in numbers of departments 
‘granting doctoral, masters, bachelors and 
professional degrees, and in numbers of non- 
dormitory, outstate, foreign, and graduate 
students, as well‘as in numbers of Dratesents 
to students, 


“y 


DEFINITIONS 


. Size of school in this study was the number 
of full-time equivalent students. The schools 


were categorized as follows: 15,000 or more; 
10,000-15,000; 7,000-10,000; 4,000—7,000;. 


and 2,000-4,000. Quality of school was com- 
puted by summing the schools’ positions in 
three arrays: the ratio of the number of 
library books to all students, the percent of 


-full-time faculty with doctoral degrees, and. 


the percentage of graduates receiving na- 
tional scholarships and honors. When a 
school was above the median, it received a 
score of one; if it was below, it received a 
score of two. The quality index varied from 
three (high quality) to six (low quality). 
Finally, size of community was defined as the 
total population of the community according 
to the official census of 1960. We bezan with 
four categories: 500,000 or more; 50,000- 
500,000; 15,000-50,000; and 15,000 or less. 

With the schools categorized as “simple” 
and “complex,” we analyzed the relationship 
among the variables: complexity, size, and 
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quality of schools; size of community in 
which the schools were located, and number 
of student demonstrations. 


FINDINGS 
Complexity 


The great majority of the complex schools 
reportedly had some demonstrations, while 
the great majority of the simple schools re- 
portedly did not have demonstrations, The 
gamma coefficient representing this associa- 
tion was .80. Complex schools had 2.44 
demonstrations per school reporting, and 
simple schools had .75 demonstrations per 
school reporting. (See. Table 1) 


Size -of School. 


Generally, the schools with ten thousand ‘ 


or more students had the most demonstra- 


tions. Over 90% reported having had some. 


demonstrations. The medium-sized and small 
schools usually reported no demonstrations, 
The gamma coefficient for this association 
was .94, The large schools:-had 2.89 demon- 
strations per school, and the small schools 
had .72 demonstrations per school. . 


Size of School and Complexity l ee 


` The schools with enrollments of 10,000 
or more students fell disproportionately in 
the complex category, and the schools of 
fewer than 10,000 students fell dispropor- 
tionately in the simple category. However, 
regardless of complexity, all the large schools, 
except one, reported having had some demon- 
strations. But, among the smaller schools, 
complexity exerted an appreciable influence: 
the great majority of small schools in the 
complex category had demonstrations, 
whereas the great majority of the small 
schools in the simple category did not have 
demonstrations, The gamma coefficient repre- 
senting this association was .82. 


Size of Community 


All in all, the schools in large- and medium- 
sized communities had disproportionately 


mote demonstrations, The great majority of. 


schools in small-sized towns did not have 
demonstrations. The gamma coefficient repre- 
senting this association was .36. 
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TABLE 1. SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND SCHOOLS REPORTING STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 





Size of Community and Complexity 


The great majority of the complex schools 
in both large and small communities had 
- demonstrations. However, a substantial ma- 
jority of simple schools had not had demon- 
strations, especially when they were located 


in communities of fewer than 50,000 persons. 


. The gamma coefficient representing this asso- 
ciation was .66. 


Quality of School 


By and large, the schools of highest quality 
(as defined) had disproportionately more 
‘demonstrations than schools of the lowest 
quality. A great majority of high quality 
schools had demonstrations, while a majority 
of low quality schools had no demonstrations. 


Schools Schools 
; Intervening Reporting Reporting No 
School Characteristics Variables Demonstrations Demonstrations N 
Complex institutions 87% 13% 32 
; Ek ; G—.80 
Simple institutions 43 57 37 
School size | 
Large (10,000-+-) 96 4 26 
G=.94 
Small (10,000—) 44 56 43 
Community size 
Large city (50,000-+-) 74° ' 26 27 
: : l : G=.36 
Small city (50,000—) 57 43 42 
High quality institutions 85 15 33 
G=.69 
Low quality institutions 44 56 36 
School size 
Mostly complex’ 10,000-+- 96 4 23 
10,000— 67 33 9 
l G=.82 
Mostly simple 10,000+- 100 0 3 
| ` 10,000— 38 62 34 
~ Community size 
Mostly complex 50,000-++ 94 6 16 
50,000— 81 19 16 
=.66 
Mostly simple 50,000-- 42 58 26 
. 50,000— 45 55 11 
School quality l 
Mostly complex High quality 89 11 27 
Low quality 80 . 20 5 
=. & = 75 
Mostly simple High quality 67 33 6 
Low quality 39 61 31 


The gamma coefficient representing this asso- 
ciation was .72. There were 2.36 demon- 


_Strations per high quality school and .75 


demonstration per low quality school. 


Quality of School and Complexity 


The great majority of complex schools 
regardless of quality had demonstrations. 
By contrast, among the simple schools, two- 
thirds of the high quality schools had demon- 
Strations; very few simple, low quality 
schools had demonstrations. In’ sum, high 
quality and complexity increased greatly the 
probability of schools having demonstrations 
but low quality and simplicity reduce greatly 
the probability of schools having them. 
The gamma, coefficient representing this asso- 
ciation was .75. 
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TABLE 2. STEPWISE MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, BETA COEFFICIENTS AND ZERO-ORDER COEFFICIENTS 
For SCHOOL, SIZE, , COMPLEXITY, SCHOOL QUALITY, COMMUNITY SIZE AND NUMBER 
OF DEMONSTRATIONS 














Independent Variables Number of Demonstrations % Variance Explained 
= - 

School size . 580 33.6 
School size and complexity .591 34.9 
School size, complexity, and quality .593 35.2 
School size, complexity, quality, 

and community size 594 35.3 
Independent Variables Beta Coefficients 
School size .430 
Complexity .119 
Quality . 080 f 
Community size .038 

Matrix of Zero-order Correlation Coefficients 

Variables (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
(1) Complexity 73 .72 .27 .50 
(2) Quality : 58 .17 .42 
(3) School size 46 -58 
(4) Community size ; 


(5) Number of demonstrations 


Introducing all the intervening variables 
at the same time did not give us enough 
cases in some cells to indicate all interactive 
effects, This multivariate table, howaver, did 
indicate that 100% of the complex, large, 
high quality schools had demonstrations, 
while only 34% of the simple, small, low 
quality schools had them. Half of these small 
schools had only one demonstration each 
during the period surveyed. 

Our hypothesis that as an institution be- 
comes more like a multiversity the rate of 
demonstration also becomes higher appears 
to have been supported. School size seems to 
give rise to those structural and sccial fea- 
tures which lead us to term an institution 
with such characteristics “a multiversity.” 
School size was, therefore, found to be the 
most consistent predictor of student demon- 
strations. | 

In terms of predictive power, our non- 
parametric analysis revealed that school size 
was first; complexity was second; quality 
was third; and size of community was fourth. 
To get some indication of their relative nu- 
merical weights as predictive variables, we 
completed another analysis of our data.” 

2 One of the ASR referees raised the question of 


whether or not larger schools (10,000-+-) really have 
a higher rate of demonstrations per 1,000 students 


In Table 2 we have presented the results 
of a stepwise regression analysis. The table 
contains the multiple correlation coefficients, 
the beta coefficients, and simple zero-order 
inter-correlations coefficients. From this 
analysis, the ordinal relationships among the 
independent variables are clarified. School 
size accounted for almost all the explained 
variance. Complexity was heavily dependent 
on school size and thus accounted for only 
a small part of the total variance. School 
quality and community size accounted for 
almost none of the variance. Although these 


than what would be normally expected. In calcu- 
lating the rate of demonstrations per 1,000 students 
for each school, we learned that more large schools 
had demonstrations than the small schools, but 
they were on the whole not higher rates per 1,000: 
students. Large size does not produce a higher rate 
of demonstrations than small size; large size is 
simply more likely to be associated with the occur- 
rence of student protest demonstrations. Complexity 
is positively associated with student protest dem- 
onstrations among both large schools (10,000-+-) and 
small schools (10,000—). The relationship is more 
definitive among small schools than among large 
schools. Of the 26 large schools reporting, 23 were 
clearly complex, and 3 were clearly simple. Since all 
Jarge schools but one had demonstrations, com- 
plexity does not stand out as vividly among large 
schools as it does among small schools where there 
is a sharp increase in demonstrations as small 
schools become more complex. 
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data do not meet all the assumptions of this 
regression analysis, we neverthéless believe 
the results to be suggestive. In the next sec- 
tion we present a paradigm to explain these 
findings. 


_ Increasing Size and Bureaucratization of 


Universities 


¿é 


In becoming large, high quality, and bet- 
erogeneous, many schools had to expand and 
to formalize their administrative structures 
in order to coordinate large diverse numbers 
of communication activities and people in 
the massive educational enterprises of teach- 
ing, research, and public service. Accordingly, 
they expanded their administrative staff per- 
sonnel such as vice-presidents, deans, asso- 
ciate deans, department chairmen, associate 
department chairmen, administrative assist- 
ants, secretaries, executive secretaries, clerks, 
clerical helpers, and consultants. Simultane- 
ously, they formalized and routinized their 
administrative procedures in order to co- 
` ordinate and to regulate the granting of ex- 
aminations, of degrees, of stipends, of schol- 
arships, research on human subjects, teaching 
and research facilities, housing, extracur- 
ricular organizations, teaching schedules, 
speakers, sports activities, and hiring, ter- 
mination, promotion and evaluation of per- 
sonnel. 5 k 

This routinization’..by formalization 
“caused” students, faculty, and staff alike 
to be treated more and more as impersonal 
and processable categories of people char- 
acterized by ‘some “common factor.” When 
such personnel (the students in particular) 
had grievances, these grievances were rou- 
tinely “processed” by administrative assist- 
„ants, IBM cards, letters, or standardized 
forms and the like, thereby effectively clos- 
ing off these people from the top of the 
university hierarchy, For students to receive 


some direct personal contact from higher. 


administrators when they had grievances 
for which they sought redress, they some- 
timies had to engage in illegal or extralegal 
protest actions, e.g., collective demonstra- 
tions and disorders, which were not easily 
processed by daily routines, not easily medi- 
ated by impersonal mediators or communica- 
tion, not easily ignored, and finally not easily 
delegated to lower-level bureaucrats by the 


top-level university administrators. Large, 
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complex, high quality schools, being more 
likely to use autecratic and bureaucratic 
means to redress student grievances and 
being more likely to provide little or no 
opportunity for the concerned students to 
directly vote on the outcome of their griev- 
ances, encouraged and increased the likeli- 
hood of student protest demonstrations 
(Lipset, 1966: Nelken, 1965). The prob- 
ability of demonstrations was also increased 
because at the same time that these partic- 
ular schools heightened the experience of 
administrative autocracy, administrative 
regimentation, and social alienation, they 
also attracted, recruited and socialized more 
radicalized and politicalized students who 
were inclined to change these very structural 
conditions wherever they found them in 
society (Kaplan, 1965;. Keniston, 1967; 
Peterson, 1966; Savio, 1965). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Large, complex, high quality schools had 
a much higher rate of demonstrations per 
school than small, simple, low quality 
schools, These large schools did not, how- 
ever, produce more demonstrations per 1,000 
students than the small schools, indicating 
that demonstrations are not a result of num- 
ber alone. The interaction effect between 
school size administrative complexity and 
social heterogeneity was found to be funda- 
mental to understanding some social con- 
ditions associated with student unrest and 
student protest in the U.S. today. 
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The distribution of participation ia smal task-oriented group discussions has been described 

. as harmonic by some researchers 1nd as exponential by others, With evaluations based on 
different measures of goodness of fit, the harmonic function was rejected, and the exponential 
function accepted ts its place. Rear-alysis of the evidence shows that the exponential function 
does not describe the data any better than the harmonic. Several attempts have been made, 
however, to explain why an expozential resation should occur. Since no explanations have 
been offered for the harmonic, the existence of explanations for the exponential relation 
should play a crucial role in the chcice of a description. Analysis of the proposed explanations 
of the exponential reveals them tc be inadequate. 


N the early fifties, reports of regularity 
in the distribution of participation in 
group discussions were published. It was 

first suggested that the regularity night be 
approximated by a harmonic function, but 
this notion was rejected (Bales et al, 1951). 
Subsequently, it was suggested that the regu- 
larity could be approximated by ar expon- 
ential function (Stephan and Mishle-, 1952; 
Stephan, 1952), and since that time there 
have been at least three attempts to explain 
why the regularity should have an exponen- 
tial form (Coleman, 1960; Horvatk, 1965; 
and Leik, 1967). 

The present paper raises two major ques- 
tions: (1) whether the suggested exponential 
function fits the data better than the -ejected 
harmonic function, and (2) whether the al- 
‘leged explanations for the exponential] func- 
tion are adequate, Corresponding to these 
questions, the paper is divided into tvo main 
sections: (1) a critical review of old end new 
evidence concerning the fit of the hermonic 
and exponential functions to ordered_ aggre- 
gated data on participation in smal group 


* This research was partially supported by a 
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discussions; (2) an evaluation of several the- . 
ories which have been advanced to account 
for the exponential function. Although this 
paper is restricted to findings from the field 
of small groups, the results of analysis of the 
data may have implications for other kinds 
of sociological research. 


REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE 


The groups studied by Bales et al. (1951) 
included students working on contrived prob- 
lems, therapy groups, and “case-discussion 
meetings of diagnostic councils operating in 
a research setting” (p. 461). During the 
meetings trained observers recorded each 
person’s participation, the unit being the 
“simple subject-predicate combination” if the 
act was verbal, or the “smallest overt seg- 
ment of behavior that has ‘meaning’ to others 
in the group” if the act was non-verbal 
(p. 462). After observing a number of 
groups, Bales et al. ranked the members of 
each group according to the number of acts 
they had initiated. These ordered sets of 
frequencies were aggregated for groups of 
the same size and presented graphically as 
percentage distributions. 

Although Bales ef al. were disinclined to 
believe that the harmonic function would fit 
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their data, they included the estimates, 
Xian), from the harmonic function: 





(1) 


Xon) — 


where 
Xin) is the expected number of acts by 
the person with the ig, rank in a 
group of n persons, and 
S is the sum of acts in the set of data 
under consideration (1951:467). 


To evaluate the fit of the data to the 
harmonic function, Bales et al. presented the 
observed and estimated frequency distribu- 
tions for groups of six persons and an evalua- 
. tive criterion based on a chi square measure.! 

They concluded that for groups of size six 
“the fit is not sufficiently good to permit 
us to believe that the deviations have arisen 
as random fluctuation” (1951:467); the 
same conclusion was reached for other group 
sizes. In their remarks about the harmonic 
function, they suggest that it is obviously 
too much to expect that a function which de- 
pends only on the size of the group should 
accurately portray the regularities in the 
distribution of participation. More general 
harmonic functions were not discussed. 

The groups studied by Stephan and 
Mishler were considerably more homo- 
geneous; they were classes at Princeton, 
each class consisting of an instructor and a 
set of students. During the class meeting, 
observers recorded each person’s participa- 
tion, in this case the unit of participation 
being “the word, sentence, or longer state- 
ment of an individual that follows such 
a participation by one member and con- 
tinues until it is terminated by an apprecia- 
ble pause or by the participation of another 
member” (1952:600). 

The procedure followed by Stephan and 
Mishler in aggregating their data was the 
same as that used by Bales ef al. The fre- 
quencies of participation were ordered for 
the members of a group; the ordered dis- 
tributions were aggregated across groups of 
the same size; and the final distributions 
were converted to percentages. 


1The use of chi square in this instance requires 
the assumption that the acts are independer.t. 
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In every case the highest participation was 
by the instructors or “leaders,” and the 
larger the group, the greater was the dis- 
parity between the percentage for the leaders 
and the percentage for the highest ranking 
students. Stephan‘ and Mishler suggested 
that if one omits the percentage contributed 
by the set of leaders, pr, the remaining 
portion of the distribution is well approxi- 
mated by the exponential function 

Pyar? — (2) 
where p; is the estimated percentage for the 
students ranked i, a and r are parameters 
depending on the size of the group, and 
šp; —100—pr. Stephan and Mishler justi- 
fied the exclusion of the data from the in- 
structors on several grounds: “First, (the 
instructors) differed from the students in 
knowledge of the subjects under discussion, 
experience in discussion, etc. Second, they 
had different functions to perform in the 
meeting, a different role to play. Third, it 
was deemed a sufficient first step to find a 
function that fitted the student members’ 
participation rates, without the addition of 
another function for the leaders’ roles” 
(1952:602). 

In estimating the parameters a and r, 
Stephan and Mishler rejected the use of 
maximum likelihood estimates of these para- 
meters since it was “not possible to establish 
a defensible probability model” (1952:602).* 
Wanting “to give what was judged to be 
appropriate weight to the fit for large and 
for small percentages, the function was 
fitted to the data by mimimizing the sum of 
squares of deviations of the logarithms of 
the estimated percentages from the logarithms 
of the observed percentages, each square 
being weighted by the observed percentage. 
That is, the quantity to be minimized was: 


n 
3 Pallog pı—log (ar!~?) }? 


b 


where p; is the percentage observed for the 
(students) ranked i” (1952:602). 
By taking the partial derivatives of this 


2 The use of maximum likelihood estimates re- 
quires a stochastic model which determines the 
distribution of the observations. Some models of 
this type are discussed in Kadane et al. (1969). 
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function with respect to a and to r and 
setting them equal to zero, Stephan and 
Mishler obtamed estimates for a and for r, 
viz: 
CD—BE 
log a= TCR? 
(3) 
AE—BD 
AC—B? 


where A—Xp,, B=īłžip, C—3i"p,, D— Sp, 
log pi, E= ip; log py. 

Tt is not necessary, however, to find sep- 
arate estimates for a and r. Let c be the sum 
of the terms a--ar-+ar?-+...-+ar". Using 
the fact that 


n—] 
= xi 
izzo 


log t= 


1——x2- 
1—x 





it follows that 
l—r 
in 
Consequently, there are three different ways 


to employ the weighted least-squares estima- 
tion procedure of (3): 





ce (4) 


(i) obtain 4 by (3) and use approxima- 
tion methods in (4)-to fnd f, ` 

(ii) obtain f by (3) and calculate å from 
(4), or 

(iii) find both å and f by (3). 


Although procedure (iii) was used by Stephan 
and Misbler, procedure (ii) appears to give 
a slightly better fit for the Stephan and 
Mishler data and has been used in the 
present analyses. 

With estimates for a and r for each group 
size, Stephan and Mishler used (2) to calcu- 
late the estimated percentage distribution, 
{Pı}, for the student members of the group. 
The estimated participation of the leader 
was obamed residually. 


n 
i=] 


The observed percentage distributions (re- 


3 In part, the usefulness of relation (4) rests in 
the fact that when a and r are to be estimated from 
existing data, the sum of the terms, œ is always 
known, whether the terms are themselves frequen- 
cies or some transformation, such as percent or 
proportion (cf. Coleman, 1960:53). 
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calculated from the original frequencies) and _ 
the estimated percentages are shown in 
Table 1.* Since the discrepancy between the 
observed and estimated percentages for the 
leader is automatically. zero, the estimated 
value for the leader has been omitted. For 
the other members of the group, however, 
the absolute differences between the observed 
and estimated values have been summed and 
divided by the number of student members 
to give some idea of the fit of the exponential 
function. The mean error ranges from .30 of 
a percentage point to 2.07 with a mean across 
groups of .74. Errors of this size were ap- 
parently small enough to lead Stephan and 
Mishler to conclude that the exponential 
fitted the data rather well. 

In another paper, Stephan suggested that 
the exponential function fitted not only the 
data he and Mishler had gathered, but the 
data of Bales et af. as well. Although ap- 
parently the only data for which Stephan 
was able to make a direct comparison were 
those for groups of size six, he concluded 
that the function fitted “quite well” (1952: 
485). 

To facilitate a fuller comparison of the 
fit of the exponential function, Table 2 
contains both the observed and the estimated 
percentage distributions for Bales’ data.® 
The parameter f is again determined by the 
weighted least-squares procedure, but in 
this case it is based on data for members 
of all ranks in the group, and the estimated 
values, f;, are generated for members of 
all ranks, none being predicted residually. 
The fit of the function is clearly better for 


In the original report, based on the percentage 
distribution as published, ? for groups of size 6 
should have been .603 rather than .623. For groups 
of size 8, the percentage distribution on which 
the computation of f was based summed only to 
99.2%. When f is computed from the recalculated 
percentage distributions, the values of ê are not 
a strictly increasing function of n. This casts 
some doubt whether r is a linear function of n 
(cf. Stephan and Mishler, 1952:604-605; for an 
explanation of why r is a linear function of n, 
cf. Coleman, 1960:65-69). 

ë Bales et al. (1951) included only the graphs 
and only for groups sizes three through eight. The 
frequency distributions on which the information 
in Table 2 is based were supplied to Coleman by 
Bales. The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to both R. F. Bales and James Coleman for making 
these data available. 
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TABLE 1, EXPONENTIAL APPROXIMATION TO STEPHAN AND MISHLER’s DATA 





Size of Group, Including Leader 
4 § 6 7 8 

Persons ee oe ~~ i ———— 
of Rank Obs. Est Obs Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est Obs. Est. 

L 42.8 TEP 44.4 sae 42.7 ats 45.6 2 39.3 a 

1 28.1 29.5 25.0 25.1 23.9 24.7 20.8 20.1 21.3 21.3 
' 2 20.5 17.4 14.7 15.4 15.4 14.9 12.3 13.3 14.4 14.3 

3 8.6 10.3 11.7 9.4 10.1 9.0 8.8 8.8 9.0 9.6 

4 aes eens 4.2 5.8 5.9 5.4 6.0 5.8 6.9 6.4 

5 ase Dek 2.0 > 333 43 3.8 4.8 4.3 

6 ‘Stes rer a 2.3 2.5 2.7 2.9 

7 A Pare ia a 1.7 1.9 
Participations 755 ' 856 2951 1999 2042 
Sessions 6 7 17 15 14 
Mean error 2.07 1.14 . 84 44 .30 
£ i .5907 .6125 6036 6614 6702 

Size of Group, Including Leader 
9 10 ll 12 

Persons 
of Rank Obs. Est. Obs. Est. Obs Est. Obs. Est. 

L 45.0 PE 49.1 weet 51.3 discs 48.8 iii 

i 18.8 19.1 17.3 16.2 14.2 14.6 14.5. 14.4 

2 12.4 12.7 10.6 11.2 9.8 10.4 10.5 10.5 

3 8.9 8.5 7.5 7.8 8.2 7.4 8.0 7.6 

4 6.2 5.7 6.4 5.4 5.5 5.2 6.3 5.5 

5 4.4 3.8 3.1 3.8 3.9 3.7 4.8 4.0 

6 2.8 2.5 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.6 3.2 2.9 

7 1.0 1.7 1.9 1.8 2.3 1.9 1.7 2.1 

8 0.6 1.1 1.5 1.3 1.1 1.3 1.7 1.6 

9 Sark Te 0.0 0.9 0.7 0.9 0.6 ti 

10 Sata fey Sears Sere 0.5 0.7 0.0 0.8 

11 stag aaun Sau or cies Rees 0.0 0.6 
Participations 1269 481 437 §25 
Sessions 10 4 3 5 
Mean error -47 255 34 .44 

6948 .7102 .7275 


f „6664 





_ the smaller groups than for the larger ones, 
the reverse of what was found for the 
Stephan and Mishler data. The mean errors 
range from .33 to 3.95 with an average 
across groups of 2.33. This is more than 
three times the average error when the ex- 
ponential function was applied to the Stephan 
and Mishler data (.74). 

Since it has been suggested that the ex- 
ponential fumction approximates both data 
sets, it is important to consider why it seems 
to give a better fit for Stephan and Mishler’s 
data than for Bales’, In part, poorer fit to 
Bales’ data might be attributable to (1) the 
inclusion of data for the highest participants 
and (2) the degree of homogeneity of the 
groups. i 


First, if one omits the acts initiated by the 
set of highest participants in the Bales’ 
groups, the mean error across groups drops 
to .58 (cf. Table 3). The only mean error 
greater than .68 is that for group size nine, 
and that distribution is based on the ob- 
servation of a single session. Thus, omitting 
the acts initiated by the highest ranking par- 
ticipants clearly gives results more consistent 
with the exponential function.® But before 
concluding that the exponential holds only 


®8It is important to point out that although 
Stephan and Mishler omitted the data from the 
instructor apparently for a priori reasons, we have 
omitted data from the highest participant solely 
to see how much it improves the fit to the exponen- 
tial function. 


T2 
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TABLE 2. EXPONENTIAL APPROXIMATION TO BALES? DATA 
Size of Group 
3 4 5 6 
Persons 
of Rank Obs, Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est. 
1 44.38 44.63 32.91 33.32 46,12 43.42 43.02 37.62 
2 32.67 32.18 27.27 27.01 22.04 26.03 18.72 24.56 
3 22.95 23.20 22.68 21.90 15.63 15.60 14.20 16.04 
' re 17.14 17.75 10.46 9.35 11.04 10.47 
Be O e T secado rui 5.7 5.60 7.43 6.84 
6 eaaa : uaea -  #### areca seroma a a ee 5.59 4.47 
Acts 9,304 58,218 10,714 21,311 
Sessions 26 89 9 18 
Mean error .33 .52 1.59 2.56 
f .7210 8107 -5994 -6530 
Size of Group 
7 8 9 10 
Persons E —— ie nn 
of Rank Obs. Est. Obs, Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est. 
i 
1° 43.15 34.02 39.78 33.01 49.09 35.65 42.61 29.29 
2 3 15.24 23.25 16.56 22.65 18.99 23.21 11.94 21.02 
3 11.90 15.89 12.70 15.54 7.59 15.11 10.06 15.09 
4 9.88 10.86 9.84 10.66 5.34 0,833 9.00 10.83 
5 8.57 7.42 8.62 7.31 4.92 6.40 6.20 7.77 
6 6.30 5.07 5.48 5.02 4.08 4.17 5.28 5.58 
7 4.96 3.47 4.26 3.44 3.89 2.71 5.07 4.00 
B- Suara Daoin 2.74 2.36 3.65 1.77 3.68 2.87 
9 o O O ORe aan O sees oduna 2.53 1.15 3.29 2.06 
IO O i Sw Ce ë oat o aaa 2.87 1.48 
Acts 22,044 12,830 1,422 2,823 
Sessions 15 10 1 3 
Mean error 3.71 2.43 3.95 3.56 
6835 6860 6510 7176 


when the highest rank participants have 
been omitted, it is well to remember that in 
Table 2 the exponential function fits quite 
well for groups of size three and four even 
when the highest participants are present. 

Second, aggregating separate sets of data 
can obscure regularities. An example of this 
is contained in Table 4. These data come 
from a recent study by Bonacich (1968).7 
The table includes the fit of the exponential 
for groups which were composed of males, 
groups composed of females, and the com- 
bined groups. The mean error (1.16) for the 
combined groups is slightly lower than that 
for groups of size five in Table 2 (1.59), but 
there is a very big difference in the mean 
error for males compared to the mean error 


T The authors wish to thank Philip Bonacich for 
making these data available. 


for females (.41 vs. 1.57). The value for 
males seems quite comparable to the best 
fit for any data set of Bales or Stephan and 
Mishler and is approximately one-third the 
mean error for male and female groups com- 
bined. The poorer fit for Bales’ data, there- 
fore,zAay have resulted from the aggregation 
of heterogeneous groups.’ 

Before closing this discussion of the ex- 
ponential relation, it might be well to in- 
clude data from three additional studies 


®One need not, however, aggregate exponential 
and non-exponential series for the resulting series 
to be non-exponential One can show that if any 
two exponential series with the same number of 
terms are aggregated, the resulting series is ex- 
ponential if, and only if, the two original distribu- 
tions have the same paremeter r. This raises the 
questions about the conditions under which one 
wants to aggregate data. 


hs 
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TABLE 3. EXPONENTIAL APPROXIMATION TO BALES’ Data: Hiosesr PARTICIPATOR EXCLUDED 
ee ee as ll 


























i Size of Group 
3 4 5 6 
Persons amaai maaana 
of Rank Obs. Est. Obs. Est, Obs. Est. Obs. Est. 
1 44.38 neasa 32.91 s.. 46.12 a.a’ 43.02 aes.. 
32.67 32.67 27.27 27.62 22.04 22.70 18.72 19.03 
3 22.95 22.95 22.68 21.98 15.63 14.92 14.20 14.09 
E 17.14. 17.49 10.46 9.81 11.04 10.43 
GS i“ jee . vette enon asad 5.75 6.45 7.43 Liz 
6: - @aoue weet § deeds ; SMe. - mates 5.59 5.71 
Acts 9,304 58,218 10,714 21,311 
Sessions 26 89 9 18 
Mean error 0* 47 68 29 
f 7025 7958 6574 7402 
Size of Group 
7 8 9 10 
Persons 
of Rank Obs Est Cbs. Est. Obs Est Obs Est 
1 43.15 aaa.’ 30,78 naa’ 49.09 ese. 42.61  uasas 
2 15.24 15.18 16.56 16.95 18.99 14.15 11.94 12.02 
3 11.90 12.24 12.70 12.87 7.59 10.61 10.06 9.97 
4 9.88 9.87 9.84 9.78 5.34 7.96 9.00 8.27 
5 8.57 7.96 3.62 7.42 4.92 5.97 6.20 6.86 
6 6.30 6.42 5.48 5.64 4.08 4.47 5.28 5.69 
7 4.96 5.17 4,26 4.28 3,80 3.36 5.07 4.72 
8: gether anua 2.74 3.25 3.66 2.52 3.68 3.92 
9  }©6—s eer ea Ct eas 2.53 1.89 3.29 3.25 
TO | oan aaa bined adno + Sua ana 2.87 2.69 
Acts’ 22,044 12,830 ; 1,422 2,823 
Sessions 15 10: i 3 
Mean error 223 .36 1.77 31 
f 8063 7594 7499 8295 
* Zero by definition. 
S 
TABLE 4, EXPONENTIAL APPROXIMATION TO Bonacicy’s DATA 
. Grours oF SI 5 
Males m Females Combined 
Persons sana EE ELAES 
of Rank Obs. Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est. 
1 38.57 38.99 . 33.87 35.74 35.40 36.79 
2 25,55 25.65 ° 26.38 - 25.19 26.11 25.36 
3 17.93 16.99 19.64 17.75 19.08 17.48 
4 31.10 11.13 13.35 12.51 12.62 12.05 
5 6.85. 7.33 2 6.76 8.82 6.79 8.31 
Acts 14,136 29,158 43,294 
Sessions 20 36 56 
Mean error 41 1.57 1.16 
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which show an equally good ft of the ex- 
ponential, cf. Table 5. The data from three- 
person groups come from a study of family 
groups (father, mother, and child); ° the 
data from four-person groups come from 
studies of undergraduates at Harvard and 
at Yale.1° 

A conclusion prevalent in the literature 
is that the exponential function fits the data 
much better than the harmonic function. 
But it is important to notice that, in evaluat- 
ing the fit of the harmonic function, Bales 
et al, applied a chi square criterion to the 
observed and estimated frequencies; in evalu- 
ating the fit of the exponential, Stephan and 
Mishler used the absolute difference between 
the observed and estimated percentages, It 
may be profitable to consider what decision 
might have been reached had the fit of the 
two functions been evaluated using a com- 
mon criterion, Of the two criteria, the abso- 
lute error was chosen. 


8 The authors wish to thank Fred L. Strodtbeck 
and Margaret Parkman Ray for supplying these 
data from unpublished work on Family Interaction 
Studies Using Revealed Difference, NIMH Grant 
#MH05572-03, Social Psychology Laboratory, The 
University of Chicago. 


It is interesting that if one aggregates the data 
according to the role of the participants one finds 
for the fathers, mothers, and children 34.8%, 
33.0%, 32.2%. This is very close to the distribution 
reported by Leik (1965:64). 

10 The authors wish to thank Mrs. Michael 


Olmsted and Ted Mills for making the four-person — 


Harvard data available and Zvi Namenwirth and 
Michael Farrell for making the four-person Yale 
data available. For a description of the Harvard 
groups cf. Olmsted (1954). The groups at Yale 
consisted of previously unacquainted undergraduates 
who met for 20 minutes to discuss a “human rela- 
tion” problem. The discussion was tape recorded 
and scored from the tape with the aid of notes 
made by observers. 
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Table 6 contains the observed values for 
Bales’ data and the estimates based on the 


‘harmonic function (1) for percentage dis- 


tributions, i.e, where S==100. Using the 
mean percentage error across groups, the 
harmonic does almost as well as the ex- 
ponential, The mean error across groups for 
the exponential is 2.33 and for the harmonic, 
3.13. But if one ccnsiders all groups larger 
than size four, the harmonic does better 
than the exponential (1.79 versus 2.97). 
In particular, when the entire distribution is 
estimated for groups of size six, the groups 
extensively analyzed by Stephan (1952), the 
harmonic does bett2r than the exponential 
(1.21 versus 2.56). On the other hand, when 
applied to the student members in the groups 
of Stephan and Mishler, the exponential does 
better than the harmonic, Across all group 
sizes, the mean error for the exponential is 
.74 and for the harmonic 1.66. None of these 
differences is compelling evidence in favor 
of either the exponential or the harmonic. 


THEORETICAL EXPLANATIONS 


When several functions fit a given set of 
data equally well, that function for which 
there existed the best theoretical explanation 
is the function which should be accepted. 
Three explanations have been given for an 
exponential relation; mone has been given 
for a harmonic. Thus if any of these ex- 


11 Simon (1955) presented a stochastic model to 
explain a class of distribution functions which 
contained both harmonic and exponential terms. 
That paper was concerned with the number of 
events which have occurred i times; the present 
paper is concerned with the number of occurrences 
of the ith most frequent event. Although one 
can conceptualize the present problem in Simon’s 
terms, it does not lead tc the type of distribution 
appropriate to Simon’s model. 


~ 


TABLE 5. EXPONENTIAL APPROXIMATION OF PARTICIPATION! ApprrionaL EVIDENCE 


Chicago 
Persons 
of Rank Obs. Est. 
1 43.79 44.16 
2 33.01 32.27 
3 23.20 23.57 
ro re 
Acts 39,045 
Sessions 67 
Mean error .50 
7306 


Harvard Yale 
Obs. Est. Obs. Est. 
36.65 36.93 35.92 36.14 
27.31 27.46 27.44 27.38 
21.63 20.43 21.32 20.75 
14.42 15,19 15.31 15.72 

14,875 11,410 

24 15 

60 ise 

. 7438 7576 
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TABLE 6. HARMONIC APPROXIMATION TO Bates’ DATA 

















: Size of Group 
3 4 5 6 
Persons ene ne re ——————_-—-— 
of Rank Obs. Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est. 
1 44.38 54,55 32.91 48,00 46.12 43,80 43.02 40,82 
2 32.67 27.27 27.27 24.00 . 22.04 21.90 18.72 20.41 
3 22.95 18.18 : 22.58 16.00 i 15.63 14.60 14.20 13.61 
A au anaa 17.14 12.00 10.46 10.95 11.04 10.20 
SS ets eee BUSTE. aAa 5.75 8.76 7.43 8.16 
Oo ng ee ea ene rr ree 5.59 6.80 
Mean error 6.78 7.55 1.40 1.21 
Size of Group 
7 8 9 10 
Persons ets ee ee en Se a i S A R. 
of Rank Obs, Est. Obs, Est. Obs. Est. Obs. Est. 
1 43.15 38.57 39.78 36.79 49.09 35.35 42.61 34.14 
2 15.24 19.28 16.56 18.40 18.99 17.67 11.94 17.07 
3 11.90 12.86 12.70 12.26 7.59 11.78 10.06 11.38 
4 9.88 9.64 5.84 9.20 5.34 8.84 9.00 8.54 
5 8.57 7.71 £.62 7.36 4.92 7.07 6.20 6.83 
6 6.30 6.43 5.48 6.13 4.08 5.89 5.28 3.69 
7 4.96 5.51 &.26 5.26 3.80 5.05 5.07 4.88 
SB ferete ° -saeeed 2.74 4.60 3.66 4,42 3.68 4,27 
O Sd. wedes: . eino, A aniso 2.53 3.93 3.29 3.79 
Woo e a O CO er 2.87 3.41 
Mean error 1.62 1.33 3.35 1.82 





planations for an exponential relation was 
valid, it would have considerable weight in 
determining the choice of a function. 

The only explanation to be based on a 
substantive theory of group interaction was 
proposed by: Horvath in 1965.12 Horvath 
presented a stochastic model of the process 
of participation which would necessarily give 
rise to an exponential relation. Analysis 
of data from a number of studies, however, 
casts doubt on the ability of tha: theory 
to account for the data (Kadane et al., 
1969). 

The two other explanations are kased not 
on a process model of participation but on 
the methodology of the studies, Coleman 
(1960:54) has suggested that it is the act 
of ordering and aggregating the data that 
may have produced the exponential regu- 


12 Fisek (1968) has also presented a theory of 
participation in group discussions. The predictions 
made by that model are the same as the predictions 
of the Horvath model once the group has reached 
the absorbing state contained in the model. 


larity; Leik (1967:285) has suggested that 
random sampling from a particular distribu- 
tion may have produced the regularity. In 
both cases the attempt is made to explain 
the exponential regularity as a function of 
the research methods. 

Coleman’s Model. In reviewing the work 
on distribution of participation, Coleman 
emphasized the fact that in Stephan and 
Mishler’s exponential function the ratio 
D:/Pi_2 is a constant. If the empirical dis- 
tributions were truly characterized by ex- 
ponential relations these values would be 
constant for a particular size group, which 
they are not, as Table 7 shows. Nevertheless, 
it is to this characteristic of the exponential 
that Coleman referred when he asked 
‘whether the constant ratio between ranks 
might not have occurred if random numbers 
had been aggregated in a similar way. In 
other words, suppose the participations were 
distributed randomly among the # members 
—might not the regularity have resulted any- 
way, simply as a consequence of reordering 
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Tanta 7. CONSTANCY or THE RATIO r 











r=2pı/pi-1 í 
Stephan and Mishler’s Data 
Size of Group, Excluding Leader 

i 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

2 731 589 646 .589 677 ` 660 614 694 724 

3 419 .794 .653 714 .626 . 720 .706 .837 . 764 

4 .360 . 589 -680 761 .699 861 667 . 786 

5 eee .337 723 . 700 . 709 484 -708 .758 

6 Sei 535 561 -625 . 867 .647 .680 

7 618 371 .692 -909 .529 

8 wane . 5349 778 . 500 1,000 

9 Dss 0 -600 sone 
10 -668 0 
IŁ Foui 0 

Bales’ Data 
Size of Group 

i 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

2 -736 .829 .478 .435 .353 -416 -387 .280 

3 . 702 .832 . 709 .756 .781 -767 .400 , 843 

4 -756 669 -777 „830 -775 -704 .895 

5 EEs .550 .673 .867 .876 921 .€89 

6 eee 2752 0735 .636 .829 ,852 

7 ated 787 777 -931 .360 

8 ree . 643 .963 .726 

9 E -691 894 
10 NET Ps .872 


the members by their participation rates and 
then aggregating?” (1960:54). 

The model which he proposed is an n- 
state, equal probability, independent trials 
process. That is, on any trial the probability 
of being in state is is 1/n (i=1, 2,..., n), 
where state i is the event that person i speaks. 
The question is, if a given number cf par- 
ticipations is distributed in accordanc2 with 
this model, and if the resulting frequencies 
are ordered and summed across a number 
of experiments, would the aggregate resemble 
the exponential function? 

Since the expected values for the entire 
process were not known, Coleman performed 
random number experiments, the results 
of which were in some respects similar to 
the participation data. A major difference, 
however, was that even though Coleman 
simulated only 25 trials per session, in every 
case the average ratio of adjacent frequencies 
was Aigher than that for the empirical data. 
Coleman pointed out that if the process had 
been allowed to operate for a larger number 
of trials, the average ratio for the statistical 


data would be even more divergent from 
the average ratio for the empirical data than 
it was. But Stephan and Mishler’s students 
produced approximately 70 events per ses- 
sion (Table 1), and Bales’ participants pro- 
duced approximately 800 events per session 
(Table 2). Thus, if a realistic number of acts 
were simulated, the model would indicate 
greater dissimilarity to the empirical data. 

This relation between the number of acts 
simulated and the average ratio is not sur- 
prising when one reflects on the nature of the 
model Coleman used. There are two main 
features of that model: (1) the random 
process which was used to generate the fre- 
quencies, and (2) the ordering and ag- 
gregating of these frequencies. The random 
process Coleman used has the characteristic 
that as the total number of acts simulated in- 
creases, the proportion of acts initiated by 
person i approaches the value 1/n, where n 
is the number of persons in the group. Thus 
the variation of these “random numbers” de- 
creases as the number of acts increases. 

A modified Coleman model which limits - 
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Tapry 8. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS PRODUCED BY THE Moprerep COLEMAN MODEL 


i 3 4 5 6 
1 50.00 40.00 33.33 28.57 
2 33.33 30.00 26,67 23.81 
3 16.67 20.00 20.00 19.05 
s E 10.00 13.33 14.29 
S. aega ss 6.67 9.52 
G aere . . ieee ese 4.76 
Eo aese aae aaae O 
Bo eee i Sure oian, SEDA 
2. gek enpe emek Su 
10) ate, ee. 0, -aiaa 


n 

7 8 9 10 
25.00 22.22 20.00 18.18 
21.43 19.44 17.77 16.36 
17.86 16.67 15.55 14.55 
14.29 13.89 13.33 12.73 
10.71 11.11 11.11 10.91 
7.14 8.33 8,89 9.09 
3.57 5.56 6.67 7,27 
hate 2.78 4.44 5.45 
adea Aasia 2.22 3.64 
Erbes gabe 1.82 
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itself to ordering and aggregating rendom 
numbers is of considerable interest. Assume 
that one takes random samples from a uni- 
form distribution of numbers, orders these 
numbers, and aggregates them. Would such 
a model result in an exponential furction? 

It is important to note that in addition 
to eliminating Coleman’s random process 
for generating the numbers, the modified 
Coleman model has no restriction that the 
number of acts in one group be the same as 
that in another.1® This change appears to 
present a closer correspondence to the opera- 
tions followed by Bales and by Stephan and 
Mishler; it gives more weight to groups with 
larger numbers of acts. 

Fortunately, the modified Coleman model 
can be solved without resort to Monte-Carlo 
experimentation. Since ratios of expected 
values of order statistics are unchanged if 
the underlying distribution is multiplied by 
any positive constant, the uniform dis- 
tribution may be taken on the interval 
[a, a+1]. The kth largest of a sample of 
size n from a uniform distribution is known 
to have a beta distribution with parameters 
n—k+1 and k and expectation a+ 


“Se, thus, the proportion of participa- 


tion has probability limit 
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which is linear in k, not exponential. 
18 Although it was not a necessary feature of 


his model. Coleman simulated all groups for the 
same number of acts. 


Table 8 gives the expected values (as per- 
centages) when the numbers are from the in- 
terval [0, 1].1* For groups larger than size 
five the percentage expected by the highest 
initiator is noticeably underestimated. 

The ratio of the kth largest expectation 
to the kth-1 is 


a(n+1)+n—k-+1 
a(n+-1)t+n—k+2’ 
For a sample of size n from the interval 


[0, 1], the ratio ranges from %4 to (n—~1)/n, 
cf. Table 9. This is rather wide variation for 
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TABLE 9. THE RATIO oF ADJACENT ORDER STATISTICS 
FROM THE Moprerep COLEMAN MODEL 


Sample Size 
i 3 4 5 i : . 12 
2 .667 -750 . 800 -916 
3 . 500 .667 -750 .909 
4 . 500 .667 -900 
5 eee .500 . 889 
6 EN .875 
7 .857 
8 833 
9 . 800 
10 -750 
11 .667 
12 . 500 


a value which would be constant if the ex- 
ponential relation held. 
The conclusion regarding the modified 


14 The expected distribution for samples of size 
five is very close to the observed percentage dis- 
tribution of participation for groups of five females, 
cf. Table 4, the mean error between these two dis- 
tributions being .26%. Leik reports that the data 
from his groups, composed of females, “are fre- 
quently contradictory to the Stephan-Mishler hy- 
pothesis” (1965:59). 
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Coleman model is clear: if participation. is 
exponentially distributed, it is not because 
the researchers have essentially ordered uni- 
formely distributed random numbers and ag- 
gregated them. 

Leth’s Model, In 1965 Leik suggested that 
each person in a discussion group can be 
characterized by a tendency to speak, c, and 
that Pi, the proportion of acts initiated by 
person i in group k, is a function of the 
tendencies present in the group; Le. 


Cir 
3 Six Cik 
j 


where 8),-—1 if person j is in group k, and 0 
otherwise (1965:58-59). Leik asserted that 
if his theory were correct, then for a given 
group, the exponential distribution of parti- 
cipation would exist if, and only if, the 
tendencies to participate were exponentially 
related (1965:59). Subsequently, Leik has 
suggested that the distribution of c; appears 
to be “skewed normal” and that random 
sampling from this distribution and the oper- 
ation of his theory could produce the ex- 
ponential distribution of participation (1967: 
285) .35 

However, Leik’s model says nothing about 
the frequencies which are produced by the 
actors; yet, it is the aggregated frequencies, 
not the aggregated proportions, which appear 
to be approximated by the exponential func- 
tion. Thus, for his model to be made relevant, 
asumptions about the relation of the c, and 
the frequencies are necessary, Assume that 
cı, the “tendency to participate,” is a rate of 
participation and let cj==f,/t, where f; is the 
frequency by person i and t is the duration 
of the group. If group discussions within a 
particular study are of equal duration, then 
picking a sample from c is equivalent to 
picking a sample from fı. Rather than eval- 
uate this model directly, we shall evaluate a 
general model of which the extended Leik 
model is a special case. 

The General Model. Both the modified 
Coleman explanation and the extended Leik 


P= 


158 By “skewed normal” Leik intended “that the 
distribution be what would be obtained if, for 
example, the abscissa of a normal distribution were 
stretched or contracted by, e.g., a log transforma- 
tion” (Letter from Leik, Feb. 1968). This appears 
to include not just Jog normal distributions but all 
asymmetric unimodal distributions. 
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explanation rest on the aggregation of 
ordered observations chosen randomly from 
some type of distribution: uniform for Cole- 
man and unimodel, asymmetric for Leik. 
Although we have already shown that the 
modified Coleman model is inadequate, the 
similarity of the two explanations suggests 
the more general question of whether there 
exists any distribution such that when 
random samples oł size k are repeatedly 
drawn, ordered, and aggregated, an exponen- 
tial series will result. 

Kadane (1969) aas shown that for any 
given sample size there exists some class of 
distributions such that the order statistics will 
result in an exponential relation.1® But he 
has also shown that the required class of dis- 
tributions is unique for samples of a given 
size. That is, for a given class of distributions, 
if the order statistics from random samples 
of size k result in an exponential relation, 
then the order statistics from random samples 
of size j (j>6k) will not produce an exponen- 
tial relation (except in the degenerate case 
where the ratio equalis 1); for random sam- 
ples of size j<k, the ratio of the ith smallest 
to the ith-++-1 smallest is monotonically in- 
creasing. 

Thus, for the general model to constitute 
an adequate explanstion, different sample 
sizes would have to have been sampled from 
different distributions, In at least one in- 
stance (Stephan and Mishler, 1952), the re- 
searchers selected groups of different sizes 
from a single population. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the distribution of some charac- 
teristic of the population changes with the 
sample size chosen by the researcher. Since 
the modified Coelman model and the ex- 
tended Leik model ars special cases of the 
general model, it is cleer that neither of these 
models can constitute an explanation for 
exponential relations. 

An Approximation to the Exponential Re- 
lation. To this point, the proposed explana- 
tions and the discussion of them have been 
predicated on the assumption that the ob- 
served distributions of participation are char- 
acterized by exponential relations. It is quite 
obvicus from the data taat have been offered, 
however, that this characterization is only 
approximately true, One might reasonably 


16 These results prove that the required set of 
distributions is not empty; they do not give a 
convenient characterization of these distributions. 


PARTICIPATION DISTRIBUTIONS 


ask whether there are distributions such that 
the specified method (random sampling, 
ordering, and aggregating) will produce re- 
sults which are approximately exponential. 

As the sample size gets large, the retio of 
expected values of adjacent order statistics 
approaches 1 for any distribution. The dif- 
ference between that ratio and 1, divided by 
the sample size, approaches a number & 
which may depend on that part of the dis- 
tribution being examined. The Appendix 37 
shows that a density proportional to 1/x has 
the property that k does not depend on which 
part of the distribution is examined. Thus, a 
density proportional to 1/x, for O<a<x<b 
<, would be expected, for large samples, 
to have nearly constant ratios of expected 
values of order statistics, To see how close 
to constant the ratios are for small samples, 
expected values of order statistics were com- 
puted for the density 1/(xIn(1£)) for 
1<x<15. The ratios of adjacent expecta- 
tions of order statistics, ranked highest to 
lowest, and the expectations as percentages 
are shown in Tables 10 and 11. 

In Table 10 the ratios of expectations are 
shown for samples of sizes 3 threugh 12. 
As expected, the ratios are more nearly con- 
stant for larger sample sizes, and the average 
ratio increases with sample size. For a given 
sample size, the ratios are monotonic de- 
creasing. From the closeness of these ratios, 
the approximation model appears to be quite 
good even for small sample sizes. 

In Table 11 the expectations of order 
Statistics are reported as percentage distribu- 
tions. Note that the percentage accounted for 
by the largest expectation is a cecreasing 
function of the sample size; this is a direct 
consequence of the increasirg value of the 
average ratio (Table 10). 

Since the increasing value of the average 
ratio is a necessary characteristic of the ap- 
proximation model, it is clear that the ap- 
proximation model can account for “nearly 
exponential” relations for groups of varying 
size only if the largest value to be estimated 
is a decreasing function of n. To a large 
extent, this is the case in the analysis by 
Stephan and Mishler, where the leader was 
omitted from the group (Table 1), but it 


17 Mathematical proof is available upon request 
to the authors. The authors wish to thank I. R. 
Savage for helpful conversations which led to that 
proof, 
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TABLE 10. THE RATIO OF ADJACENT ORDER STATISTICS 
FROM THE APPROXIMATION MODEL 











Sample Size 

i 3 4 5 6 7 
2 . 540 „614 .666 . 704 -735 
3 .497 .590 651 .695 .728 
4 vee -560 634-683. 720 
5 ews .612 .670 .712 
6 wales adie- bea DSS. 6402 
7 l a aa prus .690 

n 

; ‘ .68 .7Z1 

Siras °526 596 649 689 7 

Sample Size 
i 8 9 1 i 12 
2 .759 .780 .797 .811 = «824 
3 754 .776  .794 .809 .822 
4 .749 .772 .790 .806 .820 
5 .743 .767 .787  .804 38.818 
6 .736 .762  .783 .801 .815 
7 .728 757 779 .798 813 
8 .720 .751 30.775  .794 810 
9 nda 744 770 .791 . 808 
10 wa ... .765 .787  .805 
11 Sia peva Sie .783 . 802 
12 des uaa re Sakae 799 
n 

nLin(1s) 747 .769 .787  .802 .„8Ii6 


* Cf. Appendix, available upon request to the 
authors. 


TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE EXPECTATIONS FROM THE 
APPROXIMATION MODEL 


Sample Size 
i 3 4 5 6 7 
1 55.29 45.90 39.35 34.49 30.73 
2 29.86 28.17 26.19 24.30 22.58 
3 14.85 16.62 17.05 16.88 16.44 
9.31 10.80 11.54 11.84 
E E E E E 6.61 7.73 8.42 
Or  j wtiemieut dadua -rewi 5.07 5.91 
T OKENE Butea. SLEDE. pases 4.08 
Sample Size 

i 8 9 10 11 12 
1 27.72 25.26 23.20 21.46 19.97 
2 21.05 19.69 18.49 17.41 16.45 
3 15.88 15.28 14.67 14.08 13.52 
4 11.89 11.79 11.60 11.36 11.08 
5 8.83 9.04 9.13 9.12 9.06 
6 6.50 6.89 7.15 7.31 7.39 
7 4.73 5.22 5.57 5.83 6.01 
8 3.40 3.92 4.32 4.63 4.87 
Ol sigua cig 2.92 3.33 3.66 3.93 
10 kases ee ee 2.55 2.88 3.16 
11 akda aana r enews 2.26 2.54 
| o RaR eek aeeed Cease 2:03 
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is not the case in the analysis by Bales et al., 
where the most active participant was not 
omitted from the group (Table 2). Where 
the amount contributed by the most active 
participant is constant across group sizes, 
roughly the case m Table 2, then exponential 
relations will fit only if the ratio of adjacent 
values is a decreasing function of n, a con- 
dition which cannot be fulfilled by the ap- 
proximation model. 


DISCUSSION 


None of the explanations for the exponen- 
tial or near-exponential relation has turned 
` out to be satisfactory. Coleman’s model im- 
plied a linear relation; Leik’s model, as a 
special case of the general sampling model, 
required that the samples be drawn from dif- 
ferent distributions; and the approximation 
model is empirically inappropriate unless the 
leader is omitted. Stripped of these potential 
_ explanations, the only basis for adopting the 
exponential or near-exponential over the 
harmonic function is the fit of the function 
to the data, and this appears to vary with 
type and size of the group. 

In the face of the previous results, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that one forego further 
explanations of the fit of the exponential and 
further curve fitting and consider the broader 
problem of developing models which could 
capture the process of interaction, and not 
just its end result. Whatever regularities 
occur as an outcome of the entire operation 
of the interaction process must also be ca- 
pable of being generated from assumptions 
about the nature of the process itself. Some 
work and some analyses along this line have 
begun (cf. Bales, 1953; Fisek, 1968; 
Horvath, 1965; Kadane et al., 1969). 

A major advantage of formulating models 
is that one can derive and specify the rela- 
tions among multiple characteristics of a phe- 
nomenon. Horvath’s model of participation 
in discussion groups, for example, allows one 
to derive the probability of k consecutive 
acts by a.person of rank j, the mean number 
of consecutive acts by a person of rank j, 
the mean number of acts before the person 
of rank j speaks, given that the person of 
rank i is currently speaking, and so on. The 
utility of being able to specify relations 
among various descriptions is well displayed 
in the present instance. Although the ex- 
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ponential function seems to fit Stephan and 
Mishler’s data a little better than Bales’, 
the claim was made: that the exponential 
function fit both data sets, Since Stephan and 
Mishler’s unit of cbservation is very close 
to an unmterrupted sequence of Bales’ units, 
it is interesting to consider whether the same 
type of function skould be expected to fit 
for both types of data. That is, under what 
circumstances should both sets of data be 
characterized by an exponential function? 
As suggested by the preceding comments, the 
answer to this question requires a model. In 
the case of Horvath’s model, the answer is 
that the equilibrium distribution of acts and 
the equilibrium distribution of uninterrupted 
sequences of acts are never both character- 
ized by exponential relations. 

The type of data analysis employed by 
Bales et al. and by Stephan and Mishler has 
been employed by others, Coleman (1964: 
30) cites research on sociometric choices, 
sales of popular records, and sales of ‘best 
selling books, as examples of research in 
which data have been ordered and aggregated 
and in which exponential relations allegedly 
have been found, Hopefully, the form of 
analysis and the analytic results in the pres- 
ent paper will be useful in evaluating those 
claims, and claims of a similar type in the 
future, 


SUMMARY 


Seventeen years ago the claim was made 
that the exponential function described the 
distribution of ordered, aggregated data on 
participation in discussion groups. Recon- 
sideration suggests that the claim is not as 
unequivocal as it has apparently been be- 
lieved: the harmonic function does nearly 
as well as the exponential function for some 
data, and several potential explanations for 
exponential (or nearly exponential) relations 
were shown to be insufficient. Because many 
functions would probably fit as well as the 
functions which have been proposed, thought 
should be given to the construction of process 
models rather than to further attempts at 
curve fitting. 
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COMMENT ON KADANE AND LEWIS 


Ropert K. LEIK 
University of Washintgon 


The Kadane-Lewis paper is concerned 
with two levels of issue, First, what evidence 
is there that a particular curve purportedly 
fitting observational data is both accurate 
and theoretically justifiable? Second, what 
is the most productive approach for develop- 
ing theoretical explanations? Although I 
agree with Kadane and Lewis that further 
extensive efforts to explain the Stephan- 
Mishler equation are not warranted, I am 
curious about one loophole in their position. 

The argument against either the Coleman 
random process explanation or that which 
I have suggested is that they are both spe- 
cial cases of the same problem, and that in 
the general case, there exists no single dis- 
tribution of acts, based on a random selec- 
tion process, and applicable to all group sizes. 
The authors state, “It is hardly conceivable 
that the distribution of some characteristic 


of the population changes with the sample 
size chosen by the researcher.” From one 
point of view, such a change is quite con- 
ceivable. 

The explanation I had tentatively offered 
was that each individual has a propensity to 
act, that his actual amount of behavior in a 
session is a function of his and his co-parti- 
cipants’ propensities, and that sampling from 
a unimodal asymmetric distribution of pro- 
pensities could produce data which, when 
aggregated over many groups, would fit 
the exponential form. According to Kadane 
and Lewis if this were done, then as group 
size changes, the distribution of propensities 
must change too. Is this so strange a notion? 
Aside from the considerations of competition 
for the floor, which varies with group size, 
is it not reasonable that individual propen- 
sities are themselves conditioned by group 
size? For example, I may tend to talk more 
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than my “share” in dyadic or triadic dis- 
cussions, yet be completely turned off in 
large groups, so that I talk much less than 
my “share,” however “share” for a given 
group size is figured, And others may begin 
to seek the floor only when a large enough 
audience is present to warrant their effort. 

In short, although I had not suggested 
it earlier, it now seems obvious to me that 
propenstties to act represent a joint outcome 
of certain personality traits and the inter- 
action situation. Surely this must be true 
if, for example, variations in role occupancy 
can alter the extent of overt behavior of a 
given individual. If the italicized statement 
is generally true, and if group size is a rele- 
vant aspect of the situation, and if the na- 
ture of the joint outcome of traits and situa- 
tion is variable, conditioned perhaps by 
“personality type,” then the population dis- 
tribution of propensities will differ, presum- 
ably systematically, by group size. 

The point of these comments is not that 
my suggested explanation may be right after 
all; I have little concern over that issue. 
However, it should be evident that we have 
very little information about, or even clear 
conception of, what characteristics of in- 
dividual members of the population will in- 
fluence their rate of participation and their 
total output. Until reading the Kadane-Lewis 
paper, I had tended to think, rather vaguely, 
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of some constant trait of the individual which 
was imported to the group discussion, at least 
for ad hoc groups. Such a conception, they 
have suggested, makes sense but does not 
generate exponential distributions; hence, 
they would eliminate the reliance on that 
specific class of distributions. Might we not 
just as well question the constancy assump- 
tion (we do if task is variable) and generate 
some new studies, tabling the question of 
exponential or harmonic, or whatever dis- 
tributions for the time being? 

The second issue of the paper is essentially 
a call for process models rather then further 
curve fitting. In this particular case, I agree 
whole-heartedly with Kadane and Lewis. 
We could easily waste too much time on 
reifying an empirical fit without increasing 
our understanding of that which we are 
studying. In more general terms, however, 
their stance is for deductive as opposed to 
inductive methods of inquiry. Had Stephan 
and Mishler never attempted an inductive 
process, there would have been far less like- 
lihood that Kadane and Lewis or any of the 
rest of us would have defined this deductive 
problem as clearly as it now stands. Curve 
fitting does serve a valuable purpose, even 
if only to provoke sufficient development to 
prove that the type of curve which was fitted 
allows no promising substantive interpreta- 
tion. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





A COMMENT ON “DO AMERICAN 
WOMEN MARRY UP?” 


The recent article in ASR by Zick Rubin, 
“Do American Women Marry Up?” (33. 5, Oct. 
1968. pp. 750-760) contributes a new dimension 
to research on marital selection. Most of this 
research analyzes small “samples of conveni- 
ence” in particular geographical locations and 
does not control for the possible (and also prob- 
able) association between geographical mobility 
and various forms of heterogamy (e.g., hyper- 
gamy). Research in New Haven or the State of 
Iowa will show spuriously high rates cf homo- 
gamy if those who marry out also tend to 
move out. We need samples large enough to 
include at least most of the geographically 
mobile, and Rubin’s study, based on a national 
American sample, is relieved of this chronic 
defect of more narrowly based research. 

It is, therefore, all the more regrettable that 
Rubin’s large sample is drawn in such a way 
as to render it highly unsuitable for testing his 
major hypothesis. Rubin, in fact, notes that it is 
unsuitable (p. 752), which raises the question 
of why he did not either draw a sample to fit 
his hypothesis more adequately or test some 
hypothesis more amenable to his sample. It 
seems reasonable that he should have chosen 
the latter alternative. Rubin was engaged in a 
secondary analysis of data from the Duncan- 
Blau study of occupational mobility, and pre- 
sumably he was constrained in the types of 
samples these data might support. 

The empirical emphasis of Rubin’s article 
precludes any thorough account of the theoreti- 
cal reason for sociological interest in his main 
hypothesis—“do American women marry up?” 
—or in the process of mobility through marriage 
generally, This reason derives from a prior 
interest in stratum mobility and mav be stated 
very simply: stratum mobility is sexually dif- 
ferentiated. As occupational mobility is almost 
certainly the main vehicle of intergenerational 
stratum mobility for men, so mobil'ty through 


1 Sometimes this will require cross-national 
samples, as if, for example, we were to study 
retrospectively the arranged marriages of inden- 
tured East Indians in Africa and the West Indies, 
the phenomenon of “picture brides” emong Japa- 
nese-Amerlcans, or “international” marriages in- 
volving “native” women and male colonial or 
military personnel. 


marriage is almost certainly the main vehicle for 
women. Most mobility studies implicitly recog- 
nize this and limit their analysis of occupational 
shifts to males, thus neglecting roughly half the 
population. A comprehensive theory of stratum 
mobility, therefore, requires an analysis of 
marital mobility, and this will probably prove 
to be no less complex than extant analyses 
of occupational mobility. 

Published statements of the theory of marital 
selection are incomplete (for suggestive adum- 
brations, see Davis, 1941; Merton, 1941; van 
den Berghe, 1960; Goode, 1963:7, 28, 34 ff; 
Scott, 1965:518-523). But they are complete 
enough to tell us that the question of whether 
American women “marry up”—like the parallel 
question of whether American men move up in ` 
their work—makes sense only after many terms 
are defined and various assumptions granted. 
Do we count spinsters and bachelors? Do 
“gentlemen” have an occupation? Does the 
universe of strata extend beyond the ranks 
found empirically in a given society, or is it 
defined relative to the society within the time, 
span of a generation? The more fruitful ques- 
tions about both occupational and marital mo- 
bility are on a smaller scale, i.e., who moves up, 
down, how, and why? In the case of mobility 
through marriage, we may thus inquire of rates 
and conditions of endogamy, intermarriage, and 
class homogamy and hetercogamy among various 
subnational inheritance groups (such as ethnic 
communities and social strata). If marriage is an - 
institution and if class mobility has institutional- 
ized support, we can expect to find hypergamy 
among selected populations of women just as we 
expect to find (and do find) occupational mo- 
bility among selected populations of men. We : 
might ask, e.g., whether Catholic women tend 
to marry up, or whether highly educated women’ 
tend to marry down or have a high rate of 
spinsterhood. Rubin does inform us on hyper- 
gamy among some broad occupational groups, 
but most of his article attempts to test the 
more intractable “national” hypothesis. Yet his 
data cannot support such a test. Rubin’s sample 
is large and nationally representative but not 
relevant to his hypothesis. 

The theoretically most relevant population 
for any study of marital selection is incon- 
veniently large: it consists of all men and women - 
who might conceivably interact. In practice we 
can limit our population of interest to all men 
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and women who are either already married or 
who constitute a “field of eligibles,” i.e., those 
who want to study and among whom, on the 
basis of our prior knowledge of both normative 
and nonnormative factors, the probability of 
marriage is not exceedingly small. We also know 
that for most real monogamous populations at 
any given time the field of eligibles includes 
everybody except (1) those ascribed before 
puberty to a celibate status (who can and some- 
times do reproduce but by definition cannot 
marry), (2) the very young (who will, however, 
become eligible as they grow up), and (3) those 
already once married (all of whom were eligible 
at some time past, and some of whom will be 
eligible in the future through various forms of 
marital dissolution). The reason for this omnibus 
eligibility may be stated very simply. Because 
of the salience of reproduction to any viable 
society and because of the historic conjunction 
of relatively low human fecundity and high 
mortality, the institutionalized normative pres- 
sure toward marriage (and hence orderly re- 
production) is both profoundly strong and 
relatively undifferentiated. Thus in self-repro- 
ducing social structures almost everybody is 
expected, and almost everybody hopes, to 
marry; and the sanctions defining the expecta- 
tions and reinforcing the hopes are forceful 
(note that Ireland, an apparent exception, has 
had a striking loss of population. Many Irish 
fail to marry and, hence, to reproduce; and the 
constraints on marriage are part of a social 
order that drives out many of the young through 
emigration). This is what throws almost all 
adults into the “field of eligibles.” Any com- 
prehensive study of marital selection must there- 
fore include unmarried persons, just as any 
study of stratum mobility must include at least 
two classes. 

Rubin’s large sample certainly has enough 
classes in it. The problem is that it excludes 
all the bachelors and spinsters. It includes only 
“those white males who were living with their 
wives at the time of the survey and whose 
wives were between 22 and 61 years old” 
(Rubin, 1968:752). Rubin acknowledges that it 
would have been worthwhile to include the un- 
married, but “Since the number of unmarried 
persons of the same age and origins as the 
persons in the sample is unknown, it was neces- 
sarv to equate the ‘pool of eligibles’ with those 
persons who in fact married. As a result, the 
correction process has the effect of denying the 
relevance of a person’s option not to marry” 
(ibid., 756). Rubin, in making this equation, 
approaches a conception of a population all of 
whose members are required to marry each 
other and in which any net mobility is there- 
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i impossible—as indeed he also notes (Joc. 
cit). 
It is true that the proportion of the U.S. 
population who never marry is small (about 
9%), but the problem is not so much empirical 
as logical. No matter how small, the group of 
persons who never marry throughout their entire 
life span account for all of any net hypergamy 
or hypogamy in a “closed” population (one 
which is demographically stationary and non- 
migratory, among other things). and they affect 
the process strongly in real populations (such as 
that of the USA) which are not closed. 
In a closed population, everybody has to marry 
somebody else, so that for every woman who, 
say, Marries up, another must marry down, 
cancelling out any overall net movement. Of 
course, even for a population where every- 
body marries, subpopulations may still have 
substantial net rates of marital mobility. 
Some farmers’ daughters may succeed in 
marrying white-collar workers’ sons (one of 
Rubin’s conclusions), but only if an equal 
number of, non-farmer’s daughters marry 
the farmers’ sons the farmers’ daughters left 
behind. What is more likely in most empirical 
societies is that some farmers’ sons never marry. 
For a whole “closed” population, the more who 
never marry, the greater the net mobility pos- 
sible; and the fewer, the lesser. 

Some net mobility would have been logically 
possible in Rubin’s sample of married persons, 
because it is still affected by the unmarried 
persons it excludes, and because the U.S. popula- 
tion is neither stationary nor non-migratory. 
However, its magnitude and direction cannot be 
assessed. Therefore, we cannot learn from 
Rubin’s data whether his conclusion—that 
American marriage is not hypergamous-~—de- 
scribes a state of affairs in this ccuntry or is 
only a tautological artifact of the definition of 
his sample. 

Reasonable men in sociology difer as to the 
relative value of scholarship and research, But 
the importance of those who never marry to 
systems of marital selection and mobility has 
been stated clearly enough in the literature, and 
J think that if Rubin had attended more to this 
literature he would not have asked a question of 
his data which they could not really answer. 
Davis shows that under some conditions hyper- 
gamy sustains polygyny as an alternative to 
religiously interdicted spinsterhood (Davis, 
1941:385, Note 21). The more general] discussion 
by van den Berghe (1960) gives him a reason- 
able priority, and I had termed the chronic 
surplus of upper-class women produced by 
hypergamy “the Brahmin problem” in my own 
article (Scott, 1965:519). 
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The point is that large samples are not always 
relevant samples. This does not deny the value 
of secondary survey analysis, even when data 
and hypotheses are not ideally matched, because 
(largely for reasons of economy) they seldom 
are even in primary survey research. In my view 
at least, the problem is largely one of ecitorial 
selection: the glamour of big samples may mask 
defects which in more modestly funded re- 
search would stand in high relief. The object 
of this communication is not to depreciate either 
secondary analysis or Rubin’s article as a whole; 
rather it is to suggest that marital selection and 
fomslial processes very much need primary data 
of their own. These processes are fundamental 
in both theoretical and applied macrosociology, 
and they deserve far more respect by research 
workers and support by funding agencies than 
they have so far received. The bad reputation of 
“family sociology” research obscures the analy- 
tical priority of the family as an object of re- 
search. Over and over again, in fertility studies 
from Indianapolis to Taipei, from the work of 
Blau and Duncan to the Coleman report, big- 
dollar and big-N research rediscovers the 


strength of the familial variables that such 


writers as Waller, Davis, Parsons, Merton, Levy 
and Goode started analyzing over a generation 
ago (usually on very small budgets). We cannot 
account for the persistence of ethnic groups 
until we know more about ethnic endogamy, nor 
fully explain rates of occupational mobility and 
the inheritance of inequality till we know more 
about the mechanisms of familial status ascrip- 
tion and differential socialization. Is it not 
time to make these variables the object of a 
well-supported inquiry? 
JoHN FINLEY SCOTT 
University of Caltfornia, Davis 
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REPLY TO SCOTT 


Dr. Scott’s substantive criticism of my article 
is wrong. In terms of the population which I 
specified and the five socioeconomic groupings 
which I employed (based on reports of fathers’ 
occupations), about 500,000 more American 
women (of a total of some 26 million) were 
“married down” than “married up” at the time 
of the March, 1962, Current Population Survey 
(Rubin, 1968: 755). This finding of a rather 
small net difference between the frequencies of 
hypergamy and hypogamy in America (and that 
in the direction opposite to what has invariably 
been postulated) was not obtained, as Scott im- 
plies, by means of any “correction process... 
denying the relevance of a person’s option not 
to marry.” The finding was obtained far more 
simply—by counting. 

It is perfectly true, as Scott notes, that any 
net excess of hypergamy or hypogamy in a closed 
population may be attributed to variations in 
the bachelorhood and spinsterhood rates of par- 
ticular strata. If, as Scott and others have specu- 
lated, there were an overrepresentation of upper- 
class spinsters and lower-class bachelors in 
America, this would inevitably be reflected in 
the relative frequencies of hypergamous and 
hypogamous marriages. The fact that no excess 
of hypergamy was found suggests that the specu- 
lation is unfounded. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the further 
analyses of marriage patterns presented in my 
article (which made use of the “correction 
process” referred to by Scott) were concerned 
with determining whether hypergamy or hypo- 
gamy predominates among marriages linking 
members of particular pairs of strata, rather 
than with “the more intractable ‘national hy- 
pothesis.’” I made this quite clear in my re- 
port: “In eliminating the effects of the marginal 
frequencies . . . we are stipulating, in effect, 
that there can be no overall preponderance of 
hypergamy or hypogamy—on the whole, the two 
must balance out” (p. 756). One of the conclu- 
sions pointed to by these analyses was that 
hypergamy i is, in fact, characteristic of marriages 
linking members of the two highest strata (pro- 
fessional-managerial and white-collar). As I sug- 
gested in the article, “Writers who have assumed 
that American women tend to marry up [may] 
have based their assumption upon their ac- 


‘quaintance with these upper- and middle-class 


marriages” (p. 759). Indeed, Dr. Scott’s own 
discussion of “the Brahmin problem” (1965) is 
largely based on upper- and middle-class pat- 
terns. 

I do not want to imply that a sample con- 
sisting exclusively of married persons is ideally 
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suited to answer questions regarding mate selec- ` 


tion and mobility, or that the conclusions 
reached in my article are unassailable. ‘The 
sample to which I had access was limited in 
more ways than one. In addition to its failure 
to include unmarried persons, it also failed 
to include divorced or separated couples, or 
couples in which the husband was in the armed 
forces. Moreover, the reports of occupations of 
both spouses’ fathers were obtained from the 
husbands, thus maximizing the possibility that 
the data may have been distorted by unknown 
amounts of response bias. More generally, al- 
though I regard Scott’s criticism of my report as 
misdirected, I am in full agreement with his 
argument that the only way for family sociolo- 
gists to redeem their richly deserved “bad repu- 
tation” is to collect data themselves from theo- 
retically relevant samples rather than to rely 
upon highly restricted “samples of convenience.” 
Secondary analyses of data which were col- 
lected for other purposes may also provide in- 
sights into processes related to marriage and the 
family, and a major goal of my analysis of a 
portion of the Blau-Duncan data was to illus- 
trate the potential usefulness of such an ap- 
proach. But, as I also made quite clear in my 
article, such an approach will inevitably leave 
unanswered questions in its wake, 
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ZICK RUBIN 

Harvard University 


ON “DILEMMAS OF A GOLDEN EXILE 


It is always pleasing to have one’s research 
cited, and especially so to have it cited as the 
only “empirical work” located concerning a 
particular topic. However, the timely and im- 
portant article by Alejandro Portes, “Dilemmas 
_of a Golden Exile: Integration of Cuban Ref- 
ugee Families in Milwaukee” (ASR, 34, 4) con- 
tains several errors in reference to my study, 
“Women without Men: Selected Attitudes of 
Some Cuban Refugees,” 
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Data are quoted (p. 510) from what Portes 
cals my “survey gf 3,700 unaccompanied ref- 
ugee women,” and a footnote (p. 507) refers to 
my “study of unaccompanied refugee women.” 
These allusions are in error, as 58.4% of the 
respondents were in fact accompanied by de- 
pendent children (Mayer pp. 76 and 78). Ad- 
ditionally, many subjects were accompanied by 
persons other than dependent children, but 
these did not fall within the purview of the 
study. All respondents were, of course, without 
men, and perhaps Portes has confused “manless- 
ness” with being unaccompanied by anyone 
at all, 

Portes writes that “with the exception of 
Mayer’s study .... no other empirical work 
on the subject could be located" (fn., p. 507). 
Attention is invited to Mayer’s article, “Cuban 
Refugee Education and Attitudes toward Unac- 
companied Relocation” (Latinamericantst, 3, 8), 
which is drawn from the original study and is, 
hopefully, no less empirical. 

Last and least, Portes mentions (pp. 507 and 
518) the author of my study as “D. Mayer.” 


University of Florida 


Gainesville, Florida JOEN MAYER 


ON MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH (MFY) 


I was mildly surprised that George Brager’s 
article, “Commitment end Conflict in a Norma- 
tive Organization,” (ASR, August 1969) no- 
where mentioned Brager’s previous position as 
Director of Actions Programs, Mobilization for 
Youth. 

I do not assert that Brager’s anelysis and in- 
terpretation was “slanted” by his role in the 
agency he studied. I do believe, however, that 
when an author is strongly identified and di- 
rectly involved with the subjects of his analy- 
sis, and in fact is one of the actors contributing 
to the social outcome, the reader should know 
oi the authors involvement. Moreover, in 
cases where the events are subject to a wide 
range of interpretation, the highly involved 
authors ought to clearly indicate their own ac- 
tion-interpretation and how their own interpreta- 
tion might vary from other significant actors’ 
interpretations of those seme events. 


Vanderbilt University Mayer N. ZALD 
Naskutile, Tennessee 
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ESSAYS OF WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, edited by Albert Galloway Keller 
and Maurice R. Davie. Volumes I and Il. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String 
Press (Archon Books), 1969. Volume I, 499 pp. Volume II, 534 pp. 


$27.50 for both volumes. 


AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
William Graham Sumner Professor 
Yale University 


The essays in these volumes, published orig- 
inally in 1934 by the Yale University Press, are 
reprinted in an unaltered and unabridged edi- 
tion. The three men involved in the writing and 
editing of the seventy essays contained in these 
tomes were responsible for the development of 
sociology at Yale University for almost a cen- 
tury. Sumner was on the faculty cf Yale from 
1872 to 1909, Keller from 1899 to 1942, and 
Davie from 1921 to 1961. Sumner was the pio- 
neer, Keller his literary heir, and Davie -he re- 
conciliator between the Sumnerian position and 
the more eclectic tradition of sociology in the 
1920’s and thereafter. Sumner, Keller, anc Davie 
all received their undergraduate education at 
Yale College. The latter two also received their 
graduate training at Yale, Keller directly from 
Sumner and Davie from Keller. 

Sumner was born in 1840 in Paterson, New 
Jersey, the son of English immigrants. He at- 
tended the public schools in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, matriculated as a freshman in Yale College 
in 1859, and was graduated with honors in 1863. 
His education was financed through his father’s 
hard-earned wages as a railroad mechanic. While 
in college, Sumner made friends with several 
young members of wealthy familhes. He main- 
tained close relations with one in particular, 
William C. Whitney, who befriended him in 
subsequent years and sponsored him or. crucial 
occasions. It was Whitney who furnished the 
money to buy Sumner a substitute for the draft 
during the Civil War and who provided the 
funds for him to study in Europe for three 
years. During the winter of 18634-1864 Sumner 
studied French and Hebrew with private tutors 
in Geneva. (He already knew Greek and Latin.) 
From the spring of 1864 to the spring of 1866 
he studied German, history (especially church 
history), and biblical “science” at the University 
of Göttingen. In April 1866 he moved to Ox- 
ford University where he studied Anglican 
theology and the philosophy of history, as ex- 
pounded by Buckle. While there, Sumner and 


a few Oxford fellows speculated on the possi- 
bilities of developing a science of society, espe- 
cially how it could or should be done. 

In September 1866 Sumner returned to New 
Haven to take up his duties as a Tutor in Yale 
College and to continue his study of Anglican 
theology. In 1867 he was made a deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and in 1869 
was ordained as a priest. From the summer 
of 1869 until 1872 he served as a parish priest 
in New York City and in Morristown, New 
Jersey. While serving as rector in Morristown, 
he read an essay on sociology by Herbert Spen- 
cer in an English journal. He began to read 
other essays written by Spencer and to incor- 
porate some of Spencer’s ideas into his sermons. 
Spencer’s writings on sociology enabled Sumner 
to envision how human history could be used 
inductively to establish a science of society. 

In June 1872 Sumner was offered a profes- 
sorship in Yale College and given the choice of 
a chair of Latin and Greek or the newly created 
chair of political and social science. He chose 
the latter because he thought it would provide 
him an opportunity to develop the ideas he had 
been thinking about since his days at Oxford. 
His election to a professorship when he was 
31 years of age was not without controversy, ds 
he was identified with the “young Yale” move- 
ment—an effort of the younger alumni and some 
faculty members to reform the curriculum of 
the college. Many alumni feared him because he 
was an advocate of reform. Offsetting these 
opinions were some admirable attributes: he 
was a divine; he had studied in Europe for 
three years, especially in Germany; and he had 
served as a Tutor in the college. 

In September 1875 Sumner began to teach 
a course in sociology for seniors at Yale College. 
He used Spencer’s serialized essays on sociology 
as a textual base for his lectures and class dis- 
cussion. He continued to teach this course each 
fall, and when the essays were published as 
The Study of Sociology, this became the basic 
text. The course was a popular one which at- 
tracted the attention of the president of Yale, 
a conservative minister, who was upset that an 
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atheist’s book was being used as a text. In De- 
cember 1879 the president informed Sumner by 


letter that he could not use Spencer’s book for 


classes at Yale. Sumner engaged the president 
in a long conversation which resulted in open 
warfare between Sumner and his “likeral” sup- 
porters and the president and his “conservative” 


‘supporters that lasted for two or three years. 


Sumner thought of resigning his prozessorship, 
but his friends prevailed upon him to continue 
the fight. The cleavage between the president 
and the “liberal” Sumner was widely discussed 
in the newspapers in New York, Chicago, and 
other large cities, as well as throughout New 
England. When the conflict finally wore itself 
out, Sumner had established the principle of 
academic freedom at Yale. When Hertert Spen- 
cer visited the United States in 1882, Sumner 
journeyed to New York City for the banquet 
honoring him and was one of the principal 
speakers. 

Society was Sumner’s frame of reference. He 
conceived of society as being governed by social 
forces. He was firmly convinced that a science 
of society could be developed by a search for 
laws that are hidden from the casual abserver, 
but which could be found by the application of 
scientific methods to social phenomena. He be- 
lieved it was his responsibility to find these laws 
and state them in paradigmatic form. This con- 
viction led Sumner to introduce a class in “The 
Logic and Method of the Social Sciences” in 
1887. The next year he announced in ths college 
catalogue that “the course will be occupied en- 
tirely with positive information and scientific 
method, and will not take up any of zhe sub- 
jects of criticism and speculation populerly con- 
nected with ‘social science’.” 

In order to understand the nature of society’s 
laws, Sumner argued that social scientists should 
study human behavior both cross-culturally and 
through time. Thus, he turned to the paimstak- 
ing examination of as many societies as possible. 
Under the tutelage of a fellow professor at Yale 
he studied algebra and calculus. Long efter he 
was middle-aged, he learned to read with some 
facility eight European languages. With -hirteen 

ges in his armamentarium he was well 
equipped to pursue his plans to trace societal 
phenomena through many times and pleces. 

During the thirty-seven years that Sumner 
occupied the professorship of political and so- 
cial science at Yale College, he devoted all his 
strength to teaching, research, writing, and fight- 
ing the battles of the emerging social sciences. 
We might characterize him as a “triple -hreat” 
man, since he interpreted his professorship as 
an obligation to function as a political scientist, 
economist, and sociologist in the classroom, on 
the public lecture platform, and in the press. 
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By today’s standards his academic career was a 
controversial and complicated one. He was 
viewed as a “radichl” by many of his associates 
because he believed in and taught that there are 
laws that govern societal behavior. Today, so- 
ciologists would probably label him a “conserv- 
ative” because of his conviction that “the great 
stream of time and earthly things sweeps on in 
spite of us so that all men by their puny acts 
can do is to modify slightly some of the forces 
at work in the faith that, after a sufficient time, 
their action may be changed a little and slowly 
the lines of movement may be modified.” (H. E. 
Starr, Wiliam Greham Sumner, Holt, New 
York, 1925, pp. 146-147.) 

Sumner was a prodigious writer. (The col- 
lected bibliography cn pages 479 through 507 of 
Volume II of the essays under review contains 
some 300 items.) In 1889 he started to write a 
comprehensive treatise on sociclogy. Sometime 
in 1900 he laid this work aside and concentrated 
his efforts on the exposition of his ideas on pop- 
ular custom, tradition, and usage. Gradually, he 
concluded that this research merited a volume 
of its own, and the result was his masterpiece, 
Folkways: A Study of the Sociological Impor- 
tance of Usages, Manners, Customs, Mores, and 
Morals, published in 1907. The volume sold 
slowly at first, but by the 1920's it was selling 
faster than ever before. A full half-century after 
Sumner’s death, the book was in such demand 
that a paperback edition was published. 

Sumner’s major books of interest to sociol- 
ogists today are What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other and Folkways. The first represents 
his thinking on social, economic, and political 
issues when he was a relatively young man 
(1883); the latter is the product of a seasoned 
scholar who diligently applied the tools of sci- 
entific method to the study of human behavior 
in many societies. Folkways has long been re- 
garded as one of the early classics in the de- 
velopment of sociology. 

Sumner was not a value-free social scientist. 
He had strong beliefs and voiced them in un- 
equivocal terms. He backed his words with a 
depth of scholarship that usually awed his ad- 
versarizs. He worked almost continuously on 
any subject that interested him. In addition, he 
participated actively in professional organiza- 
tions. He early joined the American Social Sci- 
ence Association, participated in its meetings, 
and ptblished in its journal. He was also a 
founder of the American Sociological Society, 
and served as its second president. 

At the 1909 Christmas meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society held in New York 
City, Sumner was scheduled to give his presi- 
dential address, “Religion and the Mores.” He 
prepared the address carefully, had it edited and 
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typed, and traveled to New York, However, he 
was unable to attend the meeting. On th2 day 
he was to deliver his presidential address he 
suffered a severe paralytic stroke at the Murray 
Hill Hotel. He died three months later on 
April 13, 1910. (“Religion and the Mores” is 
contained in Volume I of Essays, pp. 55-72.) 
Albert Galloway Keller became Sumner’s liter- 


ary executor. He assumed the responsibility of - 


completing the long, rambling treatise on soci- 
ology that Sumner had laid aside in 1900 to 
write Folkways. It was published in 1927 by 
the Yale University Press in four volumes un- 
der the title The Sctence of Society. Ten years 
ago, Talcott Parsons pointed out in an essay 
(“Some Problems Confronting Saciology as a 
Profession,” American Sociological Review, Au- 
gust 1959, pp. 547—559) that the Vale tradition 
in sociology, as established by Sumner, was for 
many years “largely insulated” under Keller 
“from the rest of the profession.” Parsons is 
correct in this observation. Keller’s interests 
were identified with anthropology rather than 
with sociology. However, it should be noted that 
Keller was a founder of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society and attended the annual meetings 
until after Sumner’s death, at which time he 
resigned from the society. 

Maurice Rea Davie identified with sociology. 
He was appointed assistant professor of the 
Science of society in Yale College in 1921. He 
became professor of sociclogy m 1932 when 
Anthropology and Sociology were established as 
separate departments in the university. He was 
a founder of the Eastern Sociological Society, 
and was its first president. From 1932 until his 
retirement in 1961, Davie was interested in 
bringing sociology at Yale into the mainstream 
of the profession as it developed in the twentieth 
century. 

Although Sumner died in 1910, his influence 
on sociology has continued through tke years. 
His eminence was recognized at Yale, which 
conferred upon him an honorery Doctor of 
Laws degree at the commencement of 1909, the 
first time Yale had so honored a memter of its 
faculty. Seventeen years after his death, his 
former students began to raise the money for a 
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named chair, the William Graham Sumner pro- 
fessorship. Keller occupied this chair from 1932 
until his retirement in 1942. Davie then oc- 
cupied it until his retirement in 1961. 

Keller and Davie, the editors of the essays 
in the two volumes under review, selected 41 . 
essays for Volume I that are oriented toward 
economics and sociology, and 29 essays for Vol- 
ume II that are focused on political issues. 
These essays were all written between 1872 and 
1909. Although Sumner’s most distinctive con- 
ceptual contribution to sociology was his em- 
phasis on folkways and mores in the study of 
societal behavior, within these essays he enunci- 
ated and commented upon an impressive list 
of sociological concepts: culture, cultural rela- 
tivity, ethnocentricism, folkways, institutions 
(crescive and enacted), law and society, legends, 
marriage and the family, mores, power (social 
and political), social change, social classes, so- 
cial control, social forces, social groups (in- 
groups and outgroups), social interaction, social 
laws, social mobility, social order, social organ- 
ization, social processes (struggle for existence, 
competition, and conflict), social status, social 
structure, social system, socialization, society, 
traditions, and many more, 

Sumner was a functionalist before the term 
became popular in anthropological and sociolog- 
ical literature. He understood that the person is 
shaped by his culture and society, but to see 
the person holistically the social scientist must 
study the interactions between the individual 
and his society. In passing, I note that Sumner 
foresaw that the twentieth century would be 
marked by costly international wars. He also © 
forecast the population explosion and the bitter 
struggles between diverse class, ethnic, and 
racial groups that are so characteristic of our 
time. 

Looking back over the century since Sumner 
began his attempts to make sociology the sci- 
ence of society, we conclude that he was a 
towering figure among the social scientists of 
his day. When the tallies are summed at some 
future date, he will rank as a monumental figure 
in the development of American sociology. 
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ENVIRONMENT FOR MAN: THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS, edited by William R. 


Ewald, Jr. Bloomington, md.: Indiana University 


reas, 1967. 308 pp. 


Clothbound, $6.95. Paper-ound, $2.95. 


ENVIRONMENT AND CHANGE: THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS, edited by Wil- 
liam R. Ewald, Jr. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1968. 
397 pp. Clothbound, $10.0). Paperbound, $4.95. 


ENVIRONMENT AND POLICY: THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS, edited by Wil- 
liam R. Ewald, Jr. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1968. 
459 pp. Clothbound,. $10.00. Paperbound, $4.95. 


HENRY WINTHROP 
University of South Florida 
These three volumes, commissioned by the 
American Institute of Planners, have scmewhat 


different purposes. Environment for Maz is con-. 


cerned with what would constitute the cptimum 
environment for man and, derivatively, with iso- 
lating and assessing the physiological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological consequences of the 
physical environment on man. Environment and 
Change focuses on environment viewed in hu- 
man scale, considering (a) those factors, both 
sociological and technological, which generate 
change, (b) the means available to man for 
adapting to change, and {c) the relationships 
and roles of the individual and of society within 
the framework of the changes now anticipated. 
In addition, this volume sets itself the zask of 
determining in a broad fashion the most valid 
projections of the future. Environmeat and 
Policy represents a series of resource papers 
that seek policies and programs for tke next 
fifty years, with emphasis on those pressing, 
short-term issues and problems which cur so- 
ciety must now begin to face. The autkors of 
these papers were asked to offer expliciz steps 
to be taken by 1970, 1980, 2000, and 2020, and 
to consider the implications of their themes for 
several levels: the world, the United States, 
multistate regions, states, multicounty r2gions, 
and local levels. They were further asked to try 
to assess the professional disciplines needed to 
deal with these interdisciplmary problems. 

Because of space limitations, it is clearly im- 
. possible to summarize all the papers of merit in 
each of these volumes, I will therefore concen- 
trate on those selections in each book which 
are, in my judgment, most relevant to the main 
purposes of all three volumes. 

In Environment for Man, John W. Dyck- 
mann recognizes that planning must be frankly 
interventionist if we are to talk about “optimum 
environments.” This, of course, is an indirect 
way of recognizing that in planning for tke hu- 
man and social environment, questions of value 


cannot be separated from questions of fact. If 
we render ourselves semantically comfortable 
by making a distinction between the “art of 
planning” and the scisnces from which that art 
derives, we will still Le drawing upon the meth- 
ods and procedures of science, but we will be 
doing so only in order to achieve current value- 
objectives in the quest for community, for which 
men thirst. Nothing is changed by adopting a 
purist attitude towards the disciplines of plan- 
ning, community reconstruction, and environ- 
mental control. Our value concerns and our 
value objectives will be primary. Their hand- 
maidens will be comprehensive planning (the 
systems approach), cost-benefit analysis, and 
the knowledge existing in the environmental and 
social sciences, As planners turn increasingly to 
the management sciences for ideas, they will 
eventually be able to define operationally, for 
purposes of developing a public philosophy of 
urbanism, such concepis as “equilibrium,” “sta- 
bility,” “balance,” “anonymity,” “conformity,” 
and “urbanity.” We may even be able, thinks 
Dyckmann, to estimate parameters for such no- 
tions as “irreversibility” in natural resources 
and “amenity” in public aesthetics. 

A. strikingly original contribution by Christo- 
pher Alexander is entitled “The City as a 
Mechanism for Sustaining Human Contact.” His 
article is divided into three parts. The first 
part marshalls evidence for the assertion that 
intimate contact is needed by city dwellers for 
mental health. The second part marshalls evi- 
dence for the claim that delinquency and mental 
disorder follow from lack of intimate contact. 
The third part is devated to a description of 
the autonomy-withdrawal syndrome—that is, 
the behavior which results in loss of intimate 
contact and the complex of urban factors which 
produce that syndrome. Alexander defines that 
syndrome as a huge net of cause and effect in 
which are interwoven the breakdown of primary 
groups, the breakdown of intimacy itself, the 
growth of individualism, and withdrawal from 
the stress of urbanized society. 
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In the course of his discussion, Alexander 
develops a solution for overooming the auton- 
omy-withdrawal syndrome; he argues that if 
this syndrome is to be overcome, the houses 
in a city must have twelve specific geometric 
characteristics, and that these twelve character- 
istics, taken together, define a housing pattern 
different from any available today. In the course 
of dealing with these twelve characteristics, 
Alexander develops what are essentially theories 
governing the rationales involved in the alloca- 
tion of space to urban family life. Thus, in an 
analysis of the play-space to be providei for 
children in the urban household, Alexander 
makes use of the hypergeometic distribution; 
the objective of this analysis is to show tnat if 
a child is to have a 95 percent chance of con- 
tacting five potential playmates, he must be 
safely in reach of 27 households. There is no 
magic about the number five in this connection. 
Alexander has simply collected evidence that, as 
he puts it, “an individual can be healthy and 
happy only when his life contains three or four 
intimate contacts. A society can be a healthy 
one only if each of its individual members has 
three or four intimate contacts at every stage 
of his existence.” 

Bertram M, Gross, the distinguished innova- 
tor in developing social indicators for measuring 
the quality of our social life, contributes a re- 
markably original paper entitled “The City of 
Man: A Social Systems Reckoning.” Gross 
looks at the city in a global way, free of the 
limited perspectives of specialists. He insists 
first that American society in general, and the 
city in particular, must be viewed frcm the 
standpoint of the environments which will surely 
characterize the post-industrial society into 
which we are rapidly moving. If this is done, 
says Gross, city planning will have to change 
drastically, because the future physical environ- 
ments of our cities and the newer institutions 
which are emerging as permanent features of 
their social environments will make present 
techniques of community planning highly ir- 
relevant and dysfunctional. Gross thinks that 
the emergence of post-industrial society makes 
ridiculous Walter Rostow’s five-stage theory of 
economic development, whose terminus is our 
present high-mass-consumption society. Gross 
sees as the next state of communal develop- 
ment the appearance of regional and even trans- 
national megalopoli, to be followed by a single, 
polynuclear supermegalopolis, some of whose 
socioeconomic, sociotechnical, and cultural char- 
acteristics he spells out for the reader. These 
characteristics will be the substance of a world 
society. 

Within that world society, however, we will 
still have cities that are regional and transna- 


tional optimum environments. Each of these 
will be either a City of Things or a City of 
Man. The City of Things—which is what we 
have now—is the model’ of most current city 
planners. Cities of Things are preoccupied with 
gadgetry and gracious living, with techniques of 
zoning and with building regulations, with sub- 
division control and capital budgeting, and with 
having fun and being distracted. But, as Van. — 
Den Haag would put it: of happiness and of 
despair in such cities we have no measure. 
These attributes have little bearing on economic 
growth, civil rights, education, poverty, ugliness, 
air and water pollution, or traffic congestion. 
They are marginal to art, culture, science, and 
education as activities enjoyed for their own 
sake and not for the additions to consumption 
and distraction which they make possible. For 
these reasons, Gross thinks it is softheaded to 
herald the millennium in city planning because 
of that profession’s ability to exploit the new 
methodologies of linear programming, systems 
analysis, and Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
System techniques with their emphasis on cost- 
benefit analysis ratios. 

Gross rejects the model of the City of 
Things. A useful social system model must in- 
clude qualitative as well as quantitative infor- 
mation. Social indicators and the quality of life 
they measure will be a central concern of the 
post-industrial society of megalopoli. Above all, 
a useful social system model must place man 
at its center. The City of Man or Anthropolts, 
as he calls it, does not contain fewer things, 
but rather more things that truly serve human 
interests. Anthropolis makes minimum or better 
living standards available to all. It will be 
geared to the new and higher interests of peo- 
ple in the post-industrial age. It must provide 
the attributes of gemeinschaft. Its way of life 
will be a triumph over sheer materialism. It 
will discourage intellectual, spiritual, and aesthe- 
tic ossification. Anthropolis will promote guided, 
progressive, and unwasteful change, and not 
produce men and women who fall into ruts of 
smugness and parochialism and thus become 
life-deniers and handmaidens to cultural and 
social rigidity. The final virtue of Anthropolis 
is that it will promote social and cultural 
pluralism. There will be many variants of the 
City of Man. Anthropolis will never become 
standardized. 

Planners who seek to create Anthropolis will 
have to be seekers and wielders of power. They 
will have to learn the art of playing politics, 
be willing to play the power game, and be 
willing to realize that unless they are oriented 
to power, they will not be able to get things 
done. Otherwise their “model cities” will be ex- 
ercises in paper utopias. Most of all, says Gross, 
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the city planner, more than any other profes- 
sional, will have to be interdisciplinary in his 
own work while encouraging continued develop- 
ment of specialized disciplines. In Anthropolis, 
as Gross puts it, “the toughest physical planner 
‘or highway engineer and the sharpest-eyed sys- 
tems analyzing budgeteer will be able to talk 
and think about land acquisition, building codes, 
and mass transport programs.” 

The single, polynuclear supermegalopis is, in 
effect, the world-city of Ecumenopolés as envis- 
aged by Constantinos A. Doxiadis, the father of 
ekistics, or the science of human settlements. 
How Anthropolis will avoid the psychological 
and social pathologies we have come to asso- 
ciate with the ugly conurbations of our time is 
not made clear by Gross. Nor does he present 
any evidence that the megalopoli of the post- 
industrial society will improve the quality of 
human life. 

A paper by Rogers, entitled “Aerospace Sys- 
tems Technology and.the Creation of Environ- 
ment,” gives an account of the application of 
interdisciplinary methodology to the problems 
of environmental research, environmental con- 
trol, and environmental change. After describing 
in broad terms the nature of systems analysis, 
its use in industry, its general pattern of appli- 
cation, and its appropriateness for the study of 
complex systems like our present society and 
the human environment created by modern sci- 
‘ence and technology, Rogers goes on to show 
what has recently been done with this procedure 
in seeking to understand the environment of 
man. He points out that Governor Pat Brown 
of California enlisted the services of four sys- 
tems-oriented aerospace firms to study four 
critical and urgent problems of The California 
Environment. The studies pursued by these 
companies included the following: “the design 
of a statewide water management system; a 
system to provide for the detection, rehabilita- 
tion, and institutionalization of the juvenile de- 
linquent and criminal population; an information 
system using advanced techniques to provide 
timely advanced planning for public needs; and 
a complete, integrated transportation system. 
Their goals were to anticipate requirements and 
developments over the next thirty to fifty years. 
These studies were an experimental effort to 
use systems technology to solve socioeconomic 
problems.” 

Environment and Change is less unified in 
organization and less professional in content 
than the others. Let me indicate the papers 
which seem to me to be most relevant to en- 
vironmental planning for the next fifty years. In 
a selection entitled “Faustian Powers and Hu- 
man Choices: Some Twenty-First Century 
Technological and Economic Issues,’ Herman 
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Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener provide an opti- 
mistic survey of the range of problems that are 
emerging for planners and social scientists. 
These problems are of two basic types: those 
related to economic change, and those associ- 
ated with technology. The latter type is divided 
into seven categories: (1) intrinsically danger- 
ous technology; (2) gradual and/or national 
contamination or degradation of the environ- 
ment; (3) spectacular and/or multinational 
contamination or d2gradation of the environ- 
ment; (4) dangerous internal political issues; 
(5) upsetting international consequences; (6) 
dangerous personal choices; and (7) bizarre is- 
sues. Each of these categories is discussed in 
some detail. It is Kahn’s and Wiener’s conclu- 
sions that are most interesting, however. Recog- 
nizing that planning must involve studies of 
the future and, even more importantly, that the 
attempt to previsim social consequences is 
fraught with wide and significant margins for 
social error and mistakes in decision-making, 
they express what can only be called here a 
conservative position. They assert that the 
problem of previsioning the future and of as- 
sessing the long-term consequences of alterna- 
tive policies is ultimately too difficult for any ~ 
group of men to tackle. The only safeguard 
against hubris in tryicg to achieve social control 
of the environment is to limit centralization 
and the propensity of would-be planners to use 
accumulating political. economic, and technolog- 
ical power. 

Gunnar Myrdal has provided an important 
essay entitled “The Necessity and Difficulty of 
Plenring the Future Society,” in which he deals 
with some of the political, cultural, social, fi- 
nancial, and methodological obstructions to ra- 
tional and humanitarian planning. One point of 
major importance in this connection is Myrdal’s 
stress on the costs of rebuilding American cities 
and eradicating slums. From his own knowledge 
of the economic aspects of this problem, Myrdal 
estimates that the costs of these two operations 
would amount to trillions of dollars. Such fund- 
ing is not likely to be forthcoming, says Myrdal, 
since Congressional tkinking gives priority to 
raising monies for war and defense. In 
defense of the Congressional viewpoint, how- 
ever, Myrdal points out that our national gov- 
ernment reflects the interests of the highly 
privatized American middle class and their civic 
and social indifference to community matters 
which do not seem to touch them too visibly. 
Myrdal’s main practica? conclusion is that plan- 
ning will degenerate into an intellectual exercise 
unless the public is enlightened with respect to 
the necessity of planning. To this end, the 
public must be informed of the most pertinent 
social] and economic facts, presented with the 
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policy conclusions to which these facts lead, 
and given an appraisal as to what are likely 
to be the various consequences of proposed 
policy—particularly the social and economic 
consequences. Myrdal winds up his paper with 
a diatribe against the existing attitudes of 
economists and social scientists. The tone of 
his criticism can perhaps best be conveyed in 
his own words: 

“.. . I must finally register my dissatisfaction 
with a trend among economists and social sci- 
entists generally to abandon the- great tradition, 
adhered to through generations by even the 
greatest scholars, namely, to spare the time from 
thelr scientific work to speak to the people in 
simple terms that laymen can understand. They 
are increasingly addressing only each other. This 
trend to false “scientism,” this foregoing of our 
responsibility for the formation of public opin- 
ion, again opens up a huge and complex problem 
which here I have merely to register as of crucial 
importance for whatever reality can be given to 
the type of national planning which this confer- 
ence is about, according to its program.” 

The most significant essay in this volume, in 
terms of its imaginative recognition of the rela- 
tionship of planning to the environment, is a 
paper by Buckminster Fuller, titled “An Operat- 
ing Manual for Spaceship Earth.” It is difficult 
to convey Fuller’s arguments in a limited space, 
but some of his main themes can be listed. 
Among them are the following: (1) the in- 
creasing accuracy with which aggregate fore- 
casting of the future can be projected; (2) the 
limitations of specialization which prevent com- 
prehensive thinking; (3) the nature of compre- 
hensive thinking, both historically and currently; 
(4) the emerging role in our time of the 
computer, automation, cybernation, and infor- 
mation-processing technology in eliminating 
specialization and introducing comprehensive 
thinking; (5) the need to develop modes of 
analysis, in and out of both professional plan- 
ning and the social sciences, for operating 
Spaceship Earth in a rational and humanitarian 
manner, so as to satisfy existing human needs; 
(6) the importance of general systems theory 
for understanding the system known as Space- 
ship Earth and for controlling it so that it 
functions to meet human needs; (7) the need to 
recognize and deal with the synergistic aspects 
of total systems—that is to say, the importance 
of facing up to the fact that patterns of system- 
function are often novel emergents and that 
planning must take this fact of life into ac- 
count; (8) the need for a reexamination of the 
nature of social and economic wealth; and (9) 
the need to understand the difference between 
craft and industrial tools in human life. 

With respect to planning, Fuller places his 
main hopes on the computer to solve the plan- 
ning problems of Spaceship Earth and render 
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anachronistic the thinking of politicians and the 
obstructiveness of ideological dogma. As has 
always been his habit, Fuller does not deal ex- 
tensively enough with the problem of educating 
the general public to ideas whose complexity 
is well beyond the current awareness and under- 
standing of the average citizen—or even, for 
that matter, of a number of social scientists. 
He pins his faith more in planners than in the 
admonitions of Gunnar Myrdal who, as already 
noted, has insisted that the average citizen 
must be a party to the facts of life and the new 
policies proposed by planners. 

Environment and Policy is the most difficult 
volume in this trilogy to summarize, since each 
of its fourteen papers is important and each 
has some major things to say abcut policy with 
respect to one or another of our society’s 
major urban problems. The substance of these 
fourteen papers has been divided into three 
parts: Part I, “The Urgent and the Important,” 
Part II, “The Contribution of Urban Form, 
Transportation, and Housing to a New Standard 
of Life,” and Part II, “A National Policy for 


. Development.” Limitations of space absolutely 


forbid any extended discussion of these separate 
papers. The most appropriate review device, 
therefore, will be to mention the authors and 
the topics on which they have chosen to suggest 
needed policy. 

In Part I, Bayard Rustin writes on minority 
groups, Hutchins on education for a full life, 
Odin W. Anderson and William H. Stewart on 
health and health services, and Sebastian de 
Grazia on the problems surrounding leisure. 
In Part II, Kevin Lynch writes about possi- 
bilities for future city-building, Max L. Feldman 
deals with transportation, Charles Abrams looks 
at housing in the year 2000, and Jack Meltzer 
discusses manpower needs over the next fifty 
years. In Part II, Lyle C. Fitch writes about 
national development and national policy, Jo- 
seph L. Fisher discusses the treatment of our 
natural resources, Herbert A. Simon deals with 
the type of data needed to make social choices 
and improve the quality of life, Daniel R. 
Mandelker writes about the social incentives 
and controls needed to optimize the use of the 
environment, and Alan Altshuler describes the ` 
new social institutions demanded by current and 
coming developments if our institutions are to 
serve the individual. 

All the policies laid down in these fourteen 
papers show extended and original thought. What 
this third volume lacks is a final and sweeping 
effort to coordinate the different policies it sets 
forth for various contexts. Such coordination, 
as Kahn and Wiener would recognize, is at 
present beyond the power of any team of col- 
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laborating experts and certainly beyond the 
power of any one man. Consequently, ell of 
these policies have to be approached from the 
perspectives of typical specialists. That fact 
does not diminish the value or the overwhelming 
importance of this third volume. It does, how- 
ever, mean that insofar as this coordination has 
not been achieved, the planning function has 
not, as yet, been properly fulfilled. 

What is the importance of this trio of volumes 
for social scientists in general, and for sociolo- 
gists in particular? A monograph could be writ- 
ten on this question. Let me point out here 
only a few of the considerations that make this 
trilogy of value to professional sociologists. 

Many of the essays in these volumes stress 
the importance of systems theory for planning. 
Sociologists and other types of social scientists 
have already begun to use systems concepts in 
sociological analysis. If planners are to formu- 
late policies within existing social frameworks, 
then more careful systems analysis of these 
frameworks can be supplied by sociological 
theory and research. The latter can, and should, 
constitute in effect a permanent advisory board 
for the AIP. 

If sociologists choose to make more wide- 
spread use of systems theory, they will then have 
to recognize the contingent nature of many of 
their findings. This is because as social systems 
become more complex their stability decreases 
over time, which is to say the number of new 
endogenous and exogenous factors coming into 
play and disrupting the system tends to increase. 
These disruptions give rise to what Kenneth 
Boulding calls a “system-break.” When a sys- 
tem-break occurs, the actual social system does 
not correspond to the “pictures in our heads.” 
These system-breaks are increasingly a function 
of new developments in science and technology. 
Technology and its accompaniments of social 
change tend therefore to constrict the universal- 
ity, both in time and space, of the findings of 
sociology. On the other hand, if the sociologist 
does not choose to make use of a systems ep- 
proach in sociology, he decreases his ability to 
make use of what Buckminster Fuller calls 
“comprehensive thinking.” Studies in depth of 
one part of a system leave the researcher in the 
dark as to the interdependencies that part shares 
with the rest of the system. 

More than any other type of social scientist, 
the sociologist must recognize that his science is 
highly relevant to community needs. Planners 
also claim that they wish to help achieve com- 
munity needs. It is therefore incumbent upon 
sociologists to indicate in what way their findings 
are relevant to the task of meeting such needs. 
This activity will still leave sociology value-free, 
for the sociologist gua sociologist does not 
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choose the planners’ or the community’s goals. 
He only helps tc implement them. He may, 
of course, as an individual and informed citizen, 
plump for or against one or more of these 
given goals. 

The preceding remarks reflect a somewhat 
traditional outlook on the question of value. 
There is, however, a more cogent argument 
emerging with respect to the relationship of 
scientific knowledge and social value. That argu- 
ment runs about as follows: 

Tf it is assumed that sociology has no bearing 
on the task of contributing to the direction of 
social change, then its social value—as con- 
trasted with its theoretical value—is to some 
extent undermined. Such a sociology would 
provide, at best, temporal or cross-sectional 
understanding. If it is also assumed that a 
science of sociology has little ability to direct 
social change, then this attitude would reinforce 
an ivory-tower status for sociology. If, on the 
other hand, sociclogy has something to offer 
those who are planning for social change, then 
it must face up to certain tasks. Let me list 
some of these tasks. 

If sociologists are to collaborate in planning, 
they would have the following responsibilities: 
(1) They would Fave to differentiate the con- 
flicting value-schemas of competing, partisan 
groups. (2) They would have to state which 
of these competing value-schemas seem to be 
in accord with the findings of sociology. (3) 
They would have to make explicit which of 
these competing vaiue-schemas could be made 
to accord with presently nonexistent but viable 
types of social change that could be generated 
in part by developments in science and technol- 
ogy. (4) Sociologists must be prepared to exam- 
ine the consequences of all policies that sub- 
serve different value-orientations. (5) Sociolo- 
gists would have te be prepared to state scien- 
tifically what types of consequences would un- 
dermine those social values which reflect a 
community consensts concerning what are to 
be regarded as genuine, human needs. (6) 
Sociologists must ke prepared to call in psy- 
chologists with respect to what are alleged to 
be budgets of authentic, human needs. (7) 
Sociologists as citizens must be prepared to 
abandon neutrality with respect to different 
goals, and must be prepared as professional 
sociologists to abandon neutrality with respect 
to those goals which relevant sociological analy- 
ses and research findings indicate are not viable, 
either because they do not meet genuine social 
needs or because they entail consequences that 
will not meet such needs. 

None of the actions enumerated above would 
degrade the scientific status of sociology. 

Let me furnish at this point one example of 
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the role the sociologist can play in collaborating 
with planners. i 

The urban sociologist is greatly interested 
in community organization, which is a recog- 
nized specialty within sociology. There is today 
a spectrum of alternatives concerning what 
constitutes an acceptable community organiza- 
tion, provided the physical context and norma- 
tive constraints surrounding the establishment 
of community organization are clearly specicied. 
In spite of the plurality of possibilities avail- 
able, however, current alternatives gre largely 
being polarized into the advocacy of more 
centralization in community organizations or 
the advocacy of more decentralizatian in these 
organizations. The first position is being led 
by Constantinos A. Doxiadis in his pioneering 
work in ekistics, the new science of human 
settlements, and is being advocated in the form 
of the world-city, Ecumenopolis. 

The second of these polarized points of view 
centers about the recommendation of small- 
size communities, in line with human scale and 
‘a philosophy of decentralization. These may 
be intentional communities that try to secede 
culturally from the technological society while 
remaining geographically in its midst. They 
may be small but technologically up-to-date 
communities, like the aquatic communities 
which the British are beginning to develop, or 
they may be planetary cities like Auroville 
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near Pondicherry, India, which French architects 
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and engineers are seeking to develop in line 
with the socio-religious philosophy of Sri Auro- 
bindo. Decentralists run from Wilhelm Röpke 
and Ralph Borsodi to Paul Goodman. Many 
planners are decentralists. So, too, are some 
sociologists. ` ' 

But the important point in this connection 
is to stress how little sociological research exists 
that can tell us about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these polar community alterna- 
tives, particularly in relation to a consensus 
on existing and emerging community goals.: It 
ig this very wide research gap—so criss-crossed 
with humanitarian expectations and needs—into 
which sociologists should be willing to move 
They are certainly needed there. If they venture 
into this area they will, of course, have to 
cross professional lines. They will clearly have 


-to cooperate with other types of specialists, 


They must, we can be sure, expect to find 
themselves adopting both interdisciplinary view- 
points and a systems outlook. This, of course, 
is no reason to hesitate if that is what planning, 
the ecological viewpoint, and the notion of 
“optimal environments” demand. It is not easy 
to foresee the consequences of so untraditional 
a professional expansion, but the attitude one 
should take in the face of so professionally 
unstructured a situation is best summed up, 
I think, in the words of a popular tune. “Che 
sara, sara!” 
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Ethics, Politics, and Social Research, edited by 
GIDEON SJOBERG. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenk- 
man Publishing Co., 1967. 358 pp. $8.95. 


Most sociologists would probably agree that 
empirical truths and ethical truths are intrin- 
sically diferent and cannot be derived from one 
another. No amount of empirical evidence can 
support the notion that something is fundz- 
mentally “right,” just as no amount of cer- 
tainty about the goodness of a behavior will 
enable one to say anything at all about the 
truth of empirical propositions concerning it. 
Ethical and empirical studies come together 
only in consideration of appropriate means to 
achieve given ends. If “purist” and “leftist” 
sociologists disagree about the place of values 
in their discipline, the issue is mostly about 
the extent to which sociology does or should 
serve as means to achieve valued ends. Purists 
and leftists are likely to agree that sociology 
cannot help us choose among valued ends; both 
are likely to feel that sociology is irrelevant 
to any possible process in the discovery of 
ethical truths; and both are likely to neglect 
the possibility that ethical reflection can facili- 
tate empirical investigation. 

Several of the essays in the volume under 
review lead one to question these common, if 
often implicit, beliefs. Among the fifteen essays 
included are seven autobiographical accounts 
of research experiences; these accounts show 
how the research experience changes the re- 
searcher’s conception of himself. The identity 
the researcher discovers is a moral identity, 
and the discovery (or construction) of this 
moral identity is intertwined with the discovery 
of the moral identities of others. These proc- 
esses involve both choice and contingency, 
and it is the element of choice that makes 
them so distinctively moral. The end result is 
to make the sociologist aware of rights, duties, 
and values that he was not aware of initially— 
and that may not have been present initially. 

Fred Goldner’s account of his experiences as 
a full-time researcher in a large industrial 
corporation best illustrates this process. He 
describes the role as “emergent,” with relatively 
undefined rights and obligations, and he shows 
how the rights and obligations of the role and 
of himself became defined in the course of his 
work. On the one hand, as he learned about the 
organization, he learned about his own capacity 
to affect the fates of others. On the other 
hand, his knowledge of sociology and of the 
particular organization made it possible for 


him to have some control over what sort of 
moral person he would become. For example, 
he describes how, to some extent, he could 
deliberately choose among alternative reference 
groups and contexts of socialization. Awareness 
of the need to make such choices and awareness 
of changes in his role and identity led him to 
further knowledge about the normative and 
political structure of the organization. 

Other essays in the volume reveal the same 
role emergence, ethical ambiguity, and develop- 
ment of moral identity. While these can be 
noted most clearly in reports of participant ob- 
servation or informant interviewing (Arlene 
Daniels on a study of military officers), they 
may also occur in survey research (Joan Moore 
on a study of Mexican Americans). And while 
ethical problems are most likely to become 
salient when the researcher comes into direct 
contact with his subjects, informants, or re- 
spondents (Brymer and Faris on a study of 
juvenile delinquents), they may appear in the 
design stage of research (Moore), or when 
work is finally being prepared for publication 
(Richard Colvard on the problem of concealing 
informant identities). 

Given that research roles are often emergent 
and that the ethics of research are ambiguous, 
Goldner concludes that the profession of sociol- 
ogy is “at present in no position to lay out a 
detailed code of ethics.” Although Goldner goes 
on to suggest that a code of ethics for sociology 
may eventually emerge, and other writers in 
the volume express similar opinions, most of 
the essays suggest to me that efforts to con- 
struct ethical codes are premature and necessar- 
ily superficial. Indeed, some of the writers call 
into question commonly asserted ethical pre- 
scriptions. For example, Richard Colvard argues 
that morality may sometimes require that the 
identities of informants be revealed in pub- 
lished work: “It is not necessary. to review 
details . . . even of the Eichmann case to call 
attention to the widespread tendency to claim 
that politically questionable acts were done 
under “others’ orders’—or in response to role- 
expectations deemed central to professional 
practice... . A style of analysis which stresses 
statuses over identities not only reduces credi- 
bility and replicability; it also reinforces a 
similar trend in American social science to 
consider social systems the principal actors in 
the recurrent dramas field researchers study.” 

Sjoberg asserts that the ethical problems of 
research are closely associated with the political 
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ones, and that only on an analytical plane is it 
possible to distinguish between the two. Con- 
sequently, he has included in the volume reports 
about a number of projects that generated 
political controversy. These accounts do not 
seem to me to support the purported close 
association between ethics and politics; only 
in studies of tyranny (van den Berghe on race 
in South Africa, Irving Louis Horowitz on 
revolution in Brazil) or in articles considering 
political relations between research organiza- 
tions and their members (Jane Record on 
pressure groups and research institutes) do 
the two tend to merge. Ordinarily, when politi- 
cal leaders criticize or defend research they 
do so in an amoral fashion (Vaughan’s de- 
scription of conservative attacks on the Chicago 
jury bugging study, Cain’s description of liberal 
attacks on a gerontology study supported by the 
AMA). When Harold Orlans discusses the re- 
lations between funding agencies and scciologists 
he suggests that “to confuse politics and moral- 
ity is to demean both. .. . What is legal may 
not be moral, what is moral may be politically 
unwise, what is socially desirable may be po- 
litically impossible, and what, in each of these 
respects, is entirely right for one person may be 
very wrong for another.” The disjunction be- 
tween ethics and politics does not seem contra- 
dicted by the experience of Project Camelot. 
Sjoberg’s interpretation of it reveals not ethical 
failure but political failure—that is, failure to 
provide adequate organizational structures and 
to adopt proper strategies to achieve given 
collective goals. 

In this review I have centered attention on 
ethics and politics, but the book has much to 
recommend it quite apart from these subjects. 
Tt can be used, along with Phillip Hammond’s 
Sociologist at Work, as a supplementary text in 
research methods courses; both volumes contain 
much of value for this purpose, including some 
fine cautionary tales. The Sjoberg volume also 
contains conceptual and empirical contributions 
to role theory, political sociology, the study 
of organizations (Jane Record on the deter- 
minants of research organization vulnerability 
to pressures, Goldner on the politics of corporate 
management, Daniels on the culture of the 
military), and to the sociology of knowledge 
(Benson and Smith on how reacticns to the 
Harvard LSD controversy were influenced by 
the social positions of those reacting, Horowitz 
on how the choice of an audience by the sociolo- 
gist influences the conduct of his work). Finally, 
this book can be read simply for fun; most of 
the contributions are written with wit, warmth, 
drama, and insight. 

WARREN O. HAGSTROM 

University of Wisconsin 
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Methodology in Soctal Research, edited by Hu- 
BERT M. BLALOCK, Jr. and ANN B. BLALOCK. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1968. 
493 pp. $9.95. 


Two rather dissonant reactions occur while 
reading this book: (1) it belongs on “must 
read” lists of sociologists and their students 
(and perhaps a variety of other social scientists 
as well); but (2) it is frequently difficult, 
tedious, and not inherently tied together from 
chapter to chapter. None of the 11 chapters 
are bad ones, as so often happens in edited 
volumes. It is evident, on the contrary, that 
the authors have written carefully about mat- 
ters of basic methodological concern. The 
chapters have been grouped into sections cov- 
ering “Measurement and Conceptualization” 
(Blalock, Siegel and Hodge, Upshaw, Curtis 
and Jackson), “Design and Analysis in Com- 
parative Research” (Blalock, Boudon, Naroll, 
Lazerwitz), and “Experimental Designs and 
the Analysis of Change Data” (Ross and 
Smith, Wiggins, Coleman). My personal re- 
action is that this organization of these 
particular chapters would be of little value 
for a course in methodology. It seems to place 
some highly technical carts before the horse, 
e.g., Chapter 2 is Siegel and Hodge’s excellent 
but rather complex discussion of a causal ap- 
proach to measurement error. . 

Various chapters appear to be thorough state- 
ments of a great many approaches to, or 
variations on, a given problem. Thus Upshaw 
on attitude measurement, Jackson and Curtis 
on the study of stratification, Lazerwitz on 
sampling, Ross and Smith on experimental 
designs, Wiggins on validity in experimentation, 
and Coleman on mathematics of change present 
papers that are characteristic of many hand- 
book chapters. They are both thorough and 
careful, though such materials can be ex- 
hausting as well as exhaustive. It is unfortu- 
nately true that there is a great variety of 
material to discuss on each of these topics, 
and the authors cannot be faulted for doing 
their job well. Their chapters will probably 
Serve more often as basic reference works 
than as textbook materials. 

Blalock’s chapters continue the concerns for 
which he is primarily noted, especially causal 
analysis, and they warrant recommendation to 
the less sophisticated as well as the seers of 
the profession. In similar spirit, the Siegel 
and Hodge paper is an excellent exemplification 
of ways of sorting out measurement error 
from imperfect data of the survey or census 
type. Causal models form the basis of their 
approach, as they do in Naroll’s concerns in 
comparative anthropology, although the latter 
is not very technical, whereas the former is 
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quite so. The strongest statement on causal 
models is Boudon’s exceptional chapter on what 
he terms “dependence analysis,” e term for a 
somewhat broadened conception o? path analy- 
sis. Surely this work will be consulted innumer- 
able times in the future. 

Reflecting on the chapters in totc, rather than 
as individual works, results in the impression 
that our methodology is becoming very complex 
conceptually and operationally. There are equa- 
tions throughout the book; some of them are 
differential and partial differential calculus or 
matrix equations. All of them are there for 
hard-headed reasons, and make explicit various 
problems to be resolved in a really careful 
piece of research. If this is disturting to some 
readers, they will find no comfozt from the 
fact that even the most technizal portions 
are typically followed by a statement that only 
the simpler cases have been treated. 

Perhaps one can conclude either that sociology 
is finally coming of age methodologically, or 
on the contrary, that we are complicating our 
job to a crippling degree. Again my personal 
opinion is that those engaged in exploring new 
substantive areas for general impressions of 
order or regularity will find little use for the 
highly sophisticated type of methodology which 
this book represents. On the other hand, those 
who are trying to pin down with precision and 
confidence the systematic aspects of a well 
explored field will find the book a continual 
guide and challenge. 

Roger? K, LEK 

University of Washington 


Comparative Research Across Cultures and Na- 
tions, edited by STEIN ROKKAN. Peris, France: 
Mouton, 1968. 238 pp. No price indicated. 


The idea of comparative research. is not new 
in sociology: witness Comte and Durkheim. 
The latter declared in Rules of the Sociological 
Method that the comparative methad is central 
in sociology. Yet this influence has not con- 
tinued unbroken into the present day. In fact, 
as noted by Scheuch in this volume. “compara- 
- tive sociology, and especially comparative em- 
pirical research, had to be discovered all over 
again” (p. 177). Scheuch goes on to suggest 
that empiricism itself, because of its emphasis 
on close-at-hand facts, may have been respon- 
sible in part for the decline of comparative 
studies. 

The book recognizes the problems of cross- 
cultural measurement, validity, cormparability. 
Despite all such discouragements, the contribu- 
tors focus upon the possibility and promise of 
effective cross-cultural studies. A persistent 
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theme is the use of dichotomies in comparative 
studies and the elimination of the limitations 
therein. Dichotomies allow comparison (the ma- 
jor purpose of such study) and point up dif- 
ferences, but they are not always adequate for 
the complexities of the data. Certainly they 
should not be allowed to cover major differ- 
ences come in for criticism: sociology, anthro- 
pattern. The past efforts of all the social sci- 
ences come in fer criticism: sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, and history 
are specifically listed. 

As is fitting for a publication of the Inter- 
national Social Science Council, the contributors 
themselves are international: the fifteen scholars 
are from eight countries and represent fourteen 
universities or scholarly bodies, This volume, 
which is an outgrowth of a conference held at 
Paris in 1965, seeks to set forth a “programme 
for the advancement of comparative social sci- 
ence research,” as the introduction by Rokkan 
ard Szczerba-Likiernik terms the work of the 
Council. 

Two chapters deal with computer-based com- 
parisons of information from primitive societies. 
Professor Köbben (Amsterdam) stresses the 
need to examine exceptions rather than be con- 
tent with statistical superiorities and correla- 
tions. Textor (Stanford) uses a computer to 
select data from the Yale Area Files of 400 
nonliterate and preindustrial cultures; this pro- 
cedure eliminates bias but still requires critical 
examination of the results. 

Six essays on the use of historical materials 
cover changes variously termed modernization, 
industrialization, national integration, nation 
building, and either economic or political devel- 
opment. Bendix (Berkeley) notes the defects of 
the older evolutionary view and cautions that 
the new terms of “development” or moderniza- 
tion should not uncritically mask the same view. 
Following analysis of development in economic, 
historical, or political perspective (Lerner and 
Pye from M.I.T., Rose from Strathclyde, and 
Lorwin from Oregon), Benson (Pennsylvania) 
says that, “given modern data-processing tech- 
nology and techniques, we now have the $o- 
tential capacity to create the historical data 
archives required for systematic cross-cultural 
and cross-temporal studies” (p. 138). The 
ecological archives on punched cards recom- 
mended by conferences in 1964 and 1966 require . 
cooperation and cannot be carried out ade- 
quately by lone scholars, even great ones. Sim- 
ilar archives on electoral behavior, legislative 
behavior, and other important topics are sug- 
gested—all possible if international scholars es- 
tablish compatible storage and retrieval systems 
before their efforts diverge too far from one 
another. 
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The alternative method of Karl Deutsch and 
his associates, which uses “aggregate political 
and social data,” is defended by Alker (Yale), 
although problems in accepting such data are 
pointed out by Ohlin (Paris) and Deane (Cam- 
bridge). Deane notes that “the extreme example 
of this problem of aggregation is of course the 
little oil state of Kuwait, which is one of the 
richest countries in the world in terms of na- 
tional income per head although its inhabitants 
are among the poorest in the world” (p. 174). 

The last two papers cover problems of.sam- 
pling and interviewing. Scheuch (Cologne) 
stresses that a random sampling technique is not 
appropriate in all cases, Differences between na- 
tions are highlighted by representative samples. 
A relationship of.such differences to education or 
cultural factors calls for samples that highlight 
these factors, which are probably not evenly 
distributed in many populations. He affirms that 
“a simple probability sample implies a ‘know- 
nothing’ approach . . . when in fact one knows 
better. . . . There is no good reason why one 
should not build this knowledge into the design 
from the beginning” (p. 196). Mitchell (Hong 
Kong) ‘stresses that in translating interview 
schedules one must not only be careful to obtain 
verbal equivalence, but must also see to it that 
the public (often a small one) to which the in- 
strument is addressed knows the issues raised and 
that these issues are ones to which the respon- 
dent has a “right” to an opinion as defined by 
his culture. 

Throughout, it is assumed that the data, 
whether based on old ethnography or recent 
survey, may be analyzed by computer and com- 
pared with the other type and with various eco- 
nomic data and historical typologies. These may 
be expressed in dichotomies or continua, pro- 
vided measurements justify the latter. Nowhere 
is it assumed that the computer will eliminate 
the hard work of careful thought in analysis. 
Any scholar or student attempting work in 
comparative study today will profit from ex- 
amining this book and the international program 
it presents. Aside from superior bibliographies, 
however, it offers little to the lone wolf. 

WALTER J. CARTWRIGHT 

Texas Technological College 


Sociological Measurement: An Inventory of 
Scales and Indices, by CHARLES M. BONJEAN, 
Ricwarp J. Hui1, and S. DALE McLemore. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Publishing 
Co., 1967. 560 pp. $12.00. 


This book is a valuable and very useful in- 
ventory of scales and indices for conducting 


and developing sociological research. The colla- 
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tion of such material is found in other disci- 
plines (e.g., O. K. Buros’ Handbook of Mental 
Measurements), but had not previously been 
done in sociology, with the exception of such 
things as Miller’s brief handbook. From Jan- 
uary, 1954, through December, 1965, every ar- 
ticle and every research note in the American 
Sociological Review, The American Journal of 
Sociology, Social Forces, and Sociometry was 
examined carefully. Every scale or index (but 
not straightforward indicators, except for such 
things as occupation) that appeared in the four 
journals for that 12 year period was classified 
into one or more of 2,080 categories. These 
categories were then organized into 78 con- 
ceptual classes ranging from Achievement to 
Work-Value Orientations. Included in the con- 
ceptual classes is one called Miscellaneous Cate- 
gories, but only 29 of the 2,080 categories had 
to be placed in this conceptual class. 

Bonjean, Hill, and McLemore observed that 
various scales and indices were used or cited a 
total of 3,609 times. Measures used and cited 
most frequently (435 times) involved socio- 
economic status. The authors found that ap- 
proximately 28 percent of the total number of 
scales and indices were used more than once; 
scales and measures used more than five times 
were rare (2.26 percent). The first figure, ac- 
cording to the authors, is probably an overesti- 
mate. Those measures revealing the most con- 
tinuity in research included: authoritarianism, 
racial and ethnic stereotypes, community lead- 
ership, occupational status, reputational status, 
and residential segregation. In contrast, those 
measures showing the least continuity included: 
achievement, authority, community character- 
istics, attitudes toward and perceptions of com- 
plex organizations, consensus, and characteris- 
tics of education. 

It is not an easy task for a reviewer to evalu- 
ate Sociological Measurements critically. The 
measures included were of such a broad scope 
it is unlikely that any single reviewer could be 
knowledgeable in all areas covered. Also, the 
authors were sensitive and aware of the critical 
limitations of their efforts. 

The book has three major objectives: (1) to 
assess the extent of continuity (and identify its 
substantive location); (2) to present a series 
of bibliographies (which constitute the bulk of 
the book); and (3) to provide descriptions of 
measures showing the greatest continuity. Fur- 
thermore, they hoped to expose investigators 
in some detail to measures used and cited most 
frequently; to help researchers find other mea- 
sures quickly; to contribute to a more rational 
selection of measures; to provide for greater 
continuity of sociological measurement; and to 
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lead the investigator to sources that he might 
otherwise overlook. 

' The authors emphasize the lack af continuity 
in sociological research,. but they ere not dis- 
posed to generalize further, since diferent con- 
ceptual classes might yield different conclusions. 
This is unfortunate, because beimg able to 
generalize from these data would offer a number 
of intriguing possibilities. The bioliographies 
and descriptions of specific measu-es are ex- 
tremely well done. The other things they hoped 
to accomplish in this work are also achieved 
for the most part. 

The principal shortcomings of tais volume 
are indicated by the authors themse.ves. These 
pertain to the organization of the material and 
to the sources and span of time covered in 
compiling the bibliographies. There is little point 
in quarreling with one way of organ.zing mate- 
rial if a better alternative cannot be suggested. 
However, it does seem that the time period 
covered is somewhat arbitrary. The fact that 
books and substantively specialized journals 
such as Adminsstrative Science Quarterly, Soctal 
` Problems, Sociology of Education, and Marriage 
and the Family were not included also limits 
the value of this inventory. 

Ultimately, the worth of this boek will be 
measured best by the number of times it is 
consulted and the frequency with which gradu- 
ate students are referred to it. However, to base 
a prediction on a sample of one, this book 
will prove more useful than a majority of those 
to be found in most personal librariez. 

JosepH JULIAN 

University of Nebraska 


Reducing the Cost of Surveys, by SEYMOUR 
SupMAN, Chicago, Il.: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1968. 246 pp. $7.95. 


This monograph was written while Professor 
Sudman was on the staff of the National 
Opinion Research Center. The data discussed 
here are based primarily on researca carried 
out at N.O.R.C., although Michigans Survey 
Research Center and the Bureau of tke Census 
have also made contributions. The stated pur- 
pose of this publication is to descrbe some 
techniques of reducing survey costs and the 
use of methods which may be used to get more 
survey data at no additional expense. 

Chapter 1 presents an excellent and concise 
overview of the monograph, making it clear 
that this is not a text in survey methodology, 
but rather is intended to assist prcfessional 
researchers already familiar with basic tech- 
niques. 

Chapter 2 on “Probability Samplng with 
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Quotas” is the most interesting and provocative 
section of the monograph. Sudman states that 
he is taking an “heritical” position by defend- 
ing modified probability sampling involving 
quotas. On careful reading, however, it appears 
that his position does not differ greatly from a 
defense of strict probability sampling. Proba- 
bility sampling with quotas differs from tradi- 
tional quota sampling in that it employs “tight 
geographical controls that the interviewer must 
follow. That is, in her search to fill her quotas, 
the interviewer must follow a specified travel 
pattern, visiting predesigneted households” 
(page 7). N.O.R.C.’s quotas.are based on the 
categories of men under 30 years of age, men 
30 and over, unemployed women, and employed 
women. 

Considerable evidence is presented that this 
type of quota sampling is somewhat less ex- 
pensive than strict probability sampling, pri- 
marily because of reduced costs of field 
supervision. The major advantage, however, is 
found in the reduced interviewing time re- 
quired by quota sampling as compared to 
probability sampling. Thus, its use is recom- 
mended when studies must get into the field 
very quickly (e.g. as soon as possible after 
the occurrence of a national tragedy). The use 
of quota samples is also supported for ex- 
ploratory studies. 

Throughout the discussion, Sudman refers to 
“the possible biases,” “the not unbiased” char- 
acter, the existence of “some biases,” “biases 
(generally small),” etc., which are associated 
with quote sampling. The general theme of 
the discussion, therefore, would not be found 
objectionable by mast surveyors. The obvious 
problem in the use of quota samples is that the 
researcher never knows the probabilities of get- 
ting an unacceptably poor sample. Sudman is 
quite aware of this in that he makes no sweep- 
ing recommendation for the unrestricted use of 
the quota approach, 

Chapter 3 discusses the use of advance listing 
to obtain special samples (e.g., Catholics in 
specific age groups; persons who were the vic- 
tims of crimes). “Advance listing simply means 
the use of screening information obtained on one 
study to eliminate the need for new screening 
on a future study” (page 41). Sudman acknowl- 
edges the problems presented by those would-be 
respondents who move between the screening 
survey and the second contact, and he provides 
some valuable hints on how to find these 
persons. 

Chapter 4, “The Use of Self-Administered 
Questionnaires,” was co-authored with Andrew 
M. Greeley and Leonard Pinto. Most of the 
discussion deals with questionnaires that are 
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left with the respondent after a personal 
interview has already occurred. It is shown that 
high response rates can result if the interviewer 
later returns to the sampled household to pick 
up the completed questionnaire. Reasonably 
high response rates are produced when the re- 
spondent returns the’ questionnaire by mail, 
with interviewers making personal calls on non- 
respondents. Some comparisons are made be- 
tween the responses given on questionnaires 
and in personal interviews when identical ques- 
tions were asked of the same respondent in 
both ways. It is difficult, to say the least, to 
know what a “true” attitude is, but Sudman 
tends to view the questionnaire as providing 
more valid responses than the interview. The 
data are not clear-cut, however. 

A short discussion of the uses of the tele- 
phone in survey research is found in Chapter 5. 
The telephone can reduce costs through setting 
appointments with respondents, and by making 
possible a screening interview when a relatively 
small segment of the general population is the 
survey target. This use of the telephone ob- 
viously requires telephone numbers. Sampling 
from telephone books is no problem, but Sud- 
man does not give detailed consideration to the 
problem of how to handle those would-be re- 
spondents who are not listed in a directory 
(usually 10 percent or more of the households 
in a.given area). Long distance telephone calls 
can also be used to reduce substantially the 
costs of interviewing, as compared to personal 
face-to-face contacts. Sudman describes a sur- 
vey of M.D.’s in New York State where long 
distance telephone worked quite well. Not con- 
sidered in this discussion, however, is the effect 
on costs of using the Bell System’s Wide Area 
Telephone Service (WATS line) wherein un- 
limited use of a phone line is provided for a 
state or region or the entire country for a mini- 
mum of thirty days at a set cost. 

Chapters 6, 7, and 8 deal with various aspects 
of production interviewing and the recruitment 
and supervision of interviewers. Through detailed 
analysis of interviewer time sheets and other 
records, Sudman shows in Chapter 6 that about 
one-third of the direct field costs of a survey 
is spent in the actual interview. Interesting data 
are presented which indicate that the time spent 
by salesmen and social workers on their primary 
tasks is very comparable to that for interviewers. 
Public health nurses, however, spend a greater 
share of their working time in actual interac- 
tion with their “clients” than do the other three 
occupational groups. Sudman attributes this to 
the high stress component in interviewing, selling, 
and social work as compared to public health 
nursing. 

Modes of interviewer payment and suggested 
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revisions in these practices are the concern of 
Chapter 7. The great majority of academic 
survey research organizations have traditionally 
paid interviewers by the hour for all the time 
spent in completing an assignment. Sudman 
makes a tentative case for the use of a stan- 
dardized formula plan of payment, whereby 
interviewers who perform at an above-standard 
level would receive higher pay. Some N.O.R.C. 
experiments which employed this system are 
discussed, and the Bureau of the Census’ ex- 
periences with a formula plan are described in 
some detail. To this reviewer, however, the jury 
is still out with respect to the issue of payment 
by the hour versus use of a formula plan. 

Chapter 8, the longest and least interesting 
section of the monograph, is devoted primarily 
to an analysis of a questionnaire completed by 
N.O.R.C. interviewers. The questionnaire data 
revealed a number of relationships, some of 
which are overstated. The most important find- 
ing is that the best interviewer3 (with respect . 
to both quality and cost) are those of greater 
intelligence and education. Sudman. recommends 
further refinement of the use of questionnaires 
in the hiring and quality control of interviewers, 
but concludes with a statement with which 
virtually all survey researchers would agree: 
“., . the most critical attributes of an inter- 
viewer cannot be captured in a questionnaire, 
but must be uncovered by a sensitive high 
quality field supervisor” (page 153). 

The use of computeres to code open-ended 
questions is the concern of Chapter 9 (co- 
authored with Bruce Frisbe). The discussion 
focuses on N.O.R.C.’s efforts to incorporate the 
“General Inquirer” computer model in coding 
survey data. Considerable problems were en- 
countered in the development cf an operational 
system for coding, but once im operation the 
computer coded quite efficiently. Sudman does 
not claim that the use of a computer coder will 
reduce survey costs at the present time. 

Optical scanners are machines which will read 
information from questionnaires or schedules 
and transfer that information directly to punch 
cards or computer tape. Their use is described 
in Chapter 10. In principle, optical scanning will 
reduce coding time and costs and increase ac- 
curacy. Sudman points out that the forms used 
by scanners require extremely precise printing. 
Too often, a survey operation simply cannot 
wait several weeks for the printing to be com- 
pleted. | 

A final short chapter discusses the time- 
scheduling of a survey. Most of the data re- 
ported here are based on N.O.R.C. experiences 
and probably would not have much relevance 
for survey organizations of more modest dimen- 
sions. 
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With this monograph, Professor Scdman (who 
is now associated with the Survey Research 
Laboratory at Illinois) has made a valuable 
contribution to the literature on surv2y research. 


It would be highly appropriate for use in a’ 


graduate seminar on survey methods, and all - 

survey methodologists would be well-advised - 

to be familiar with it. 

HAREY SHARP 
The University of Wisconsin 


Explanation in Social Science: A System Para- 


digm, by EUGENE J. MEEHAN. Homewood, ' 


1l.: The Dorsey Press, 1968. 128 pp. Paper- 
bound. $1.95. 


Meehan contends that neither the social” 


science tradition nor the philsophy of science 
provides an adequate account of the explanatory 
process. He feels that the descriptive paradigm 
traditionally espoused by philosophers of 
science severely limits the explanatory capacity 
of social science inquiry because of its failure to. 
exhibit the “empirical laws” demanced by de- 
ductive explanations. Social science cennot meet 
the requirements for deductive exp_anation. 

This book represents an attempt to produce 
an alternative definition of explanation that 
avoids some of the conceptual difficulties of the 
deductive paradigm. The term explanation is 
redefined in a manner which Meehan feels fits 
the scientific enterprise at least as well as the de- 
ductive pattern. His conception of scientific 
inquiry asserts that scientists seek intellectual 
instruments that permit understanding and con- 
trol of phenomena. This “alternative way of 
conceiving scientific inquiry” is identified as a 
“system paradigm.” It is suggested that the 
“system paradigm cannot solve the induction 
problem, but it can provide a way of avoiding 
it altogether without emasculating the explana- 
tion.” Meehan feels that this broader conception 
of explanation “avoids accepting a conception 
of explanation that is so strict that social science 
cannot satisfy it” and, at the same time, “pro- 
vides a base for codifying what is alreedy known 
in the social sciences” in a useful form. The 
principal focus of the system paradigm is on 
the linkage that can be established between 
the process by which man acquires knowledge, 
the purpose that knowledge serves, and the 
instruments that fulfill these purposes. 

No matter how meritorious this boox may be, 
it will be of limited interest to social scientists 
in general. Assuming that others than nasochists 
will find it of interest, this reviewer is unable 
to suggest whether it will be most favorably re- 
garded as a cavaet or a pecadillo. Even granting 
the validity of both themes (the limited useful- 
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ness of the deductive paradigm, or Mechan’ 37 
propositions regarding a less restrictive concept. 
of explanation), it takes a conscious effort not 
to stifle a yawn with a “so what?” Nevertheless, 
it is tightly written, well argued, and free of 
a words. .° 

ee S Tommy WayNe Roczrs 

N ere State. College’ of irate l 
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Radne in the. Philosophy of the Social Sa E 


ences; edited by May BropBeck. New York: j 
The Macmillan Co., 1968, 789 pp. P7 g5. 


Hostility toward aie science by “pergong: 


in the humanities is understandable,.and perhaps 


even justified, Brodbeck suggests. What is*per-- . 


plexing “is the hosulity expressed by, some who - 
are nominally within social’ science itself. In- 


deed, there are clearly two factions within, the - 


social’ disciplines. Cine of them exuberantly em- ` 
braces the scientific ‘ideal;- the other exalts its 
own intuitive understanding ‘as being superior `’ 
in logic and in principle to scientific explanation. 
of the ways of man.” This. enigma serves as the 
integrating theme for the collection of fights and 
disputes ‘which Brodbeck combines in this: book 
of readings. 

The organization of the book implies that 
there are seven major areas of disagreement: 
(1) the province of social science and the proper 
manner in which social behavior can be “under- 
stood”; (2) the role of values in social science; 
(2) the utility of the concepts of purpose and 
function in explaining social behavior; (4) the 
nature of “social” facts and laws and the ques- 
tion of reductionism; (5) the nature of ex- 
planation; (6) the nature of theory and how 
one tests theory; (7) the nature of measurement 
and the utility of quantitative theory; and (8) 
the question of freedom, determinism, and 
morality. 

It is hard to imagine any reviewer reading 
this collection of articles without feeling in- 
dignant because this or that paper was omitted, 
a paper “obviously” more relevant than those 
included. Some of the “sins of omission” can be 
forgiven because of the selected bibliography, 
although one wonders at times what criteria 
were used for its selection. In the section on 
“Measurement and Models,” for example, 
Zeisel’s Say Jt With Figures is included, while 
Coombs’ A Theory of Data, Green’s “Attitude 
Measurement,” and Torgerson’s Theory and 
Methods of Scaling are not. Nevertheless, the 
bibliography contains references which reward 
perusal. 

On the whole, the articles selected for the 
book develop the conflicts between the two 
camps reasonably well. This is not to say, of 
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‘course, that all writers develop these points 
with equal skill or that the points are developed 
in a totally balanced manner. “Brodbeck’s own, 
position is well identified through the introduc- 
tions to each section, through’ the inclusion of 
articles written by. her, and through the selec- ` 
tion and juxtaposition ‘of other’ SOUFCES. '. 
Not-all ‘issues in the philosophy of science“are’ 
. easily integrated into this fight: between. those 


who embrace. science. and those ‘who do ‘not, 


change’ or,.if you like; revolutions in theoretiéal 


e One: of ‘the casualties of. this particular unifying © 
+’ theme i is’ the, question of the nature of theory, 


nt 
», 


perspective. Through lack of attenticn to this. 


.problem, the’ editor: -inadvertently helps. to’ ‘per- 
` petuate fhe usual methodology textbook con- 
ception: of - the manner in which: previously 
accepted ‘theories ‘become ke. g 
Brodbeck makes -clear that the book is in- 
tended for readers.from various areas in. the 
social sciences; the backgrounds of the authors 
support this intention. Some of the most heated 
debate, -however, involves historians. Thus, 
Weingartner characterizes historians as Hempel- 
ians or anti-Hempelians, and argues forcefully 
. for the Hempelian view. From my own position, 


which’is substantially in agreement with the’ 


Bergmann-Brodbeck-Hempel approach strongly 
represented in the book, it would be comforting 
to believe that the debate primarily involves 
historians and that most sociologists are to be 
found on the Hempelian side. But such comfort 
would be purchased at the price of blindness, 
for sociologists are clearly located on both sides 
of this issue, as evidenced both by what they 
say and what they do. If the members of other 
disciplines are also so arrayed, and it appears 
that they are, then Brodbeck’s choice of an in- 
tegrating theme was a good one. In those periods 
when one stops to reflect on the basic issues of 
the discipline, adherents of both sides of the 
dispute will find much of value in this collection. 
Gorpon H. Lewis 
Yale University 


- Simple Models of Group Behavior, by OTOMAR 
J. Bartos. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1967. 345 pp. $8.00. 


This textbook is intended to intraduce social 
scientists with little mathematical background 
to a body of mathematically expressed substan- 
tive theories, utilizing relatively simple forms 
of the mathematics in which these theories are 


cast. The book is organized into four parts:’ 


Part One discusses some fundamentals of ma- 
trix algebra and probability theory as used in 
Markov chains and in the theory of games. Part 
Two presents extended applications of the theory 
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of Markov chains to the study of social strati- 
fication, social conflict, and social mobility. Part 
Three introduces the game-theoretical approach 
and illustrates it primarily through application 
to problems arising in the study of extreme 
social conflict. Part Four is a comparative eval- 
- uation: of descriptive (by which Bartos means 


essentially Markov chains) and normative 


(game-theoretical) models, with reference to 
their: utility in the design and application of 


: social research. 


In most important ways this book is a first- 
rate. text.. The mathematical instruction is ap- 
propriate, lucid, and accurate. The material on 
matrices and Markov chains is coordinated to 


.an easily accessible and extremely useful text, 


Introduction to Finite Mathematics, by Kemeny, 
‘Snell, and Thompson, so that the necessarily 
brief ‘treatment in the Bartos text can be 
supplemented by the student on his own. The 
similarly used reference for the theory of games 
is Games and Decisions by Luce and Raiffa. 
(This book is fairly difficult for the intended 
audience of the Bartos text; Anatol Rapaport’s 
Two-Person Game Theory would be a more 
appropriate reference.) The substantive appli- 
cations of the mathematics are adaptations from 
serious studies reported in the literature, not 
merely constructed exercises. They are, for the 
most part, rich enough to permit in-depth ex- 
ploration of both the subject matter and the 
mathematics. For each topic, at least one appli- 
cation is provided for which empirical evidence 
is available, thus permitting the author to show 
the student how the mathematics can be co- 
ordinated to observations and to discuss the 
problems and issues involved in the empirical 
verification and exploration of the mathematical 
model. (I think Bartos may have gone astray 
from his main purpose by pursuing in too much 
detail alternative procedures for estimating 
parameters.) The result of this endeavor is to 
make the volume a good introduction to aspects 
of the construction and verification of formal 
theory. 

I have some reservations of varying serious- 
ness about the book. Bartos’ comparative 
evaluation of descriptive and normative models 
leads him into confusion on the two endeavors 
and to a perhaps unintended nihilism on the 
subject of social laws, This is due primarily, I 
think, to his failure to attend to the condition- 
ality of laws; how a person behaves in a given 
context may, and usually does, depend upon 
his possession of relevant knowledge. This does 
not invalidate a lawful statement that is limited 
to the condition that one does not have that 
knowledge, nor does it imply that, if one is 
knowledgeable, no lawful behavior will exist. 
Bartos’ statements are not as strong as I have 
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characterized them here, but they suggest this 
extreme position. 

The range of mathematics treated is neces- 
sarily quite limited, and so, therefore, must be 
their applications. A reader who is being in- 
troduced to the field of mathematizal sociology 
by Bartos’ book may not be made as aware as 
I think he should of the limited scope of the 
book. Although Bartos has dealt fairly 
thoroughly with the applications, the limited 


range of mathematical knowledge assumed for 


the reader prevents him from dealing adequately, 
if at all, with some important complexities in 
the subject matter and in the application of 
mathematics. These limitations shculd also be 
emphasized to the reader lest he acquire a mis- 
taken feeling of manipulative and creative com- 


petence from having learned the material pre- 


sented here. 
SANTO F. CAMILLERI 
Michigan State University 


Man and System: Foundations for the Study 
of Human Relations, by Harry HOLBERT 
TURNEY-HicH, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1968. 635 pp. $9.50. 


In this book, Turney-High atteads to the 
fundamental questions of what is men and what 
is system? From the author’s holistic perspec- 
tive, man is viewed as organic, not only to 
nature expressed as biology and geography, but 
also to the whole cosmos. Man’s context is a 
imiverse characterized by chaos in which tur- 
bulence is king, and order and system are un- 
usual, difficult to achieve, and easily upset. From 
the astronomer’s perspective, the system-making 
force in the cosmos is gravitation, that force by 
which all bodies attract each other. On this 
planet, the system-making force -s gravity, 
keeping men and rocks more or less in place. 

Energy, real and universal, is expressed and 
_ expended in action. Energy is action and action 
is change, Spiral galaxies, solar systems, and 
other orderly phenomena are acticn systems 
created and maintained by system-making gravi- 
tation. On this planet, every action is a tempo- 
rary victory against the central force, gravity, 
accomplished by the expenditure of energy. 

In this behavioral science treatise, Turney- 
High’s basic proposition is that all human be- 
havior can and must bé reduced to tke expendi- 
ture of energy working against gravity. “Every- 
thing in this cosmos, including humas thinking 
and social systems, is an expression of energy 
in action. . . . Action is either the expression 
of energy or its consumption, and if any success 
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is achieved in regularizing this action, it is 
system.” 

According to’ Turney-High, gravitation, the 
order-preserving force in the cosmos, is ex- 
pressed in space-time, a concept which is in- 
herent in every human as well as stellar event. 
Energy, action, and change are inseparable. 


The Inescapable Three~-time-space-energy, ~ 


the indivisible trinity encountered 'in physical 
research—are fundamental to every activity of 
life including man, even though they are rarely 
mentioned in anthropological treatises. They - 
cannot be ignored in any scientific analysis of 
human culture and social behavior, since life 
is an afterthought of nature existing because the 
energy-turbulence-gravitation-space-time system 
*s what it is, 

Man is not exempt from the turbulence-order 
ambivalence in the universe. His involvement 
is magnified because of his peculiar nervous 
system, his ability to construct noninstinctive 
social systems, and his capacity to erect the 
artificial fabric of culture. Man is not free from 
gravity. In fact, he is so deeply involved in its 
products of space and time that all his tools, 
instruments, techniques, and technologies are 
traceable to his efforts against gravity-space- 
time. And, according to the author, his organized 
behavior patterns represent no exception. 

Space, time, energy, system, and change are 
major concerns in this development of a frankly 
holistic approach to man and behavior. They 
provide ‘the foundation which underlies the 
author’s development of some of the usual 
concerns of the behavioral scientist: interaction, 
communication, groups, social systems, stratifi- 
cation, institutions, violence, religion, deviance, 
and revolution. 

The strong theoretical emphasis in this book 
is no accident. In the history of any scientific 
discipline, the first phase in its development is 
one of armchair theorizing, characterized in 
anthropology by the writing of such thinkers as - 
Fraser and Tylor. The second is a factual or 
descriptive phase. Anthropology has assiduously 
gathered facts and has amassed them in one of 


the really impressive descriptive libraries of the ~~. 


scientific world. But if a science matures, it 
enters a third stage, another period character- 
izec, by the writing of general theory, this time 
drawing on principles from the accumulated 
body of facts. Turney-High’s cosmic approach 
ta the study of human relations is a serious 
contribution to the literature of this third 
Summarizing phase in the development of his 
Science. 
DANIEL F. WOZNIAK 
Miam University 
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Modern Social Theory, by Percy S. COHEN. 
New York: Basic Books, 1968. 247 pp. $5.95. 


This is a provocative, stimulating book that 


is neither a catalogue of theories of individuals 
or of schools, nor a completely new thesis. 


In it Cohen displays the highest type of theore- 


tical understanding by explicitly selecting cer- 
tain themes in classical and current sociological 
theories and attempting to unify them. 

The author rightfully asserts that a theory 
is established to explain something, some prob- 
lem; he focuses on the problem of social order, 
the control feature of social life. Because it is 
positive, the idea of society presupposes order; 
social order is problematic, and its investigation 
illuminates disorder. Although the assumptions 
underlying this choice of problem are among 
the least elaborate in the book, it makes sense 
to say that sociologists are interested in the 
way social events are ordered. 

In his search for the best explanation of 
social order, Cohen evaluates sociological theory 
generally and certain theories specifically. He 
maintains, as is generally conceded, that many 
‘ attempts at theorizing do not meet the criteria 
of scientific theory: they are either near-tautolo- 
gies, less-than-universal statements of the con- 
ditions under which relationships hold, mere 
statements of fact, or uselessly vague. But, 
since the author feels that sociologists should 
investigate “the nature of social reality” rather 
than “imitate natural scientists,” he specifies 
other criteria for assessing sociological theories. 
Theories should (1) “be able to explain, or sug- 
gest ways of explaining, why social phenomena 
have the characteristics” they do; (2) “provide 
ideas for analysis of complex social processes”; 
and (3) “aid in the construction of models of 
how social structures and systems operate.” 
These views represent, not a plea for less rigor, 
but an appeal that attention be given primarily 
to sociological problems and their explanations, 
and to substantive rather than formal theories. 

In the Durkheimian mode, Cohen appraises 
the specific theories of “coercion,” “interest,” 
“value-consensus,” and “inferia” used to explain 
different aspects of social order: restraint, re- 
ciprocity, predictability, consistency, and per- 
sistence. He concludes that these theories do 
contribute to explanations of the persistence, 
breakdown, and change of social order, but 
explain nothing about its origin. 

Nor do functional and action theories fare 
better under Cohen’s scrutiny. Functionalism, 
he maintains, explains neither persistence nor 
change nor its own assumptions of functional 
interrelationships and varying functional inter- 
dependence. It does, however, suggest “models 
for looking for explanations of differences in 
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resistance to change in societies.” Action theory 
is seen as a model that explains little. 

Rather than discard these theories altogether, 
Cohen develops an interesting synthesis which 
retains some of the emphases of action and 
structural theories and uses interaction theory 
as a link to explain the interrelations between 
different parts of a social system. Social struc- 
ture exists when action is social, i.e., when the 
actor’s situation includes other actors who can 
influence his situation and who share certain 
expectations with him. Where there is structure, 
interaction of actors produce interrelations be- 
tween actions or systems of action. 

In light of this synthesis, the author develops 
complex answers to another interpretation of 
social order--what is it that holds a society 
together? (In interaction terms—how do sys- 
tems of interaction maintain themselves?) 
Cohen does not enter the polemic debate over 
“consensus-integration” and “coercion-conflict” 
explanations, since he feels that societies usually 
possess both sets of characteristics. What is 
needed is a single theory which incorporates both 
theories. 

The author takes a similar view of the debate 
over persistence and change: societies persist 
and change simultaneously. The idea that sociol- 
ogy must have a single theory of social change 
is termed a myth. After reviewing one-factor 
theories of change (technological, economic, 
malintegration, adaptation, ideational, and cul- 
tural interaction), he concludes that no single 
theory can explain change any more than can 
multicausal theories which view all factors as 
relevant. 

Evaluation of the theory of developmental 
stages of social change in terms of diffusionist 
and methodological critiques leads Dr. Cohen 
to the view that the Durkheimian idea of devel- 
opment from simple to more complex societies 
based on different forms of order is a viable per- 
spective on change if it is treated hypothetically. 

None of the foregoing does justice to the 
abundance of hypotheses and insights in the 
book. One can hopefully look forward to another 
book by Dr. Cohen in which he will elaborate 
upon and explain his own theory in even greater 
detail, 

From the reviewer’s point of view, the most 
serious criticism to be made of this book is that 
it underestimates the value of theories of cul- 
ture, symbolic interactionism, and ethnometh- 
odology. Despite these shortcomings, the book 
should be read by professional sociologists and 
advanced students in sociology. 

MAURICE JACKSON 

University of California, Riverside 
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The Process of Social Organization, ty Marvin 
E. OLSEN. New York: Holt, Rirehart and 
“Winston, 1968. 361 pp. $6.95. 


This interesting book is designed as a text 
for serious students of sociology. It is not, 
however, a standard, introductory text—in that 
the author does not include chapters on “how 
to do it” topics such as the family, deviancy, or 
race relations. Rather, he seeks to >rovide a 
conceptual synthesis and an expositien of the 
major theories expressed by sociologists. In the 
author’s own words, two aims are stated: the 
first, to help students sort out the: “chaotic 
jumble of unrelated or contradictory ideas, con- 
ceptions, and propositions” that appear to. char- 
_ acterize the field of sociology; the second, “to 
provide the student of sociology with a sys- 

tematic introduction to . . . the prccess and 
-~ forms of social organization.” How wel has the 
author succeeded in these tasks? 

On the credit side, the author’s approach is 
an eclectic one, nor does he impose inedvertent 
value judgments on the materials presented. 
Coverage ranges from Durkheim, Marx, and 
Weber through contemporary normatixe, func- 
tionalist, and symbolic interactionist approaches. 
The author differentiates “expediency-criented” 
from “morally-oriented” theories of social in- 
tegration and provides us with a remarkably 
wide set: of functional requisites far social 
systems, an original theory of types cf social 
power, and various capsule summaries of alter- 
native theoretical approaches to such topics as 
social stratification, social conflict, and social 
integration. He also writes in a lucid amd trans- 
parent fashion, and the student would find his 
arguments easy to assimilate. Useful and an- 
notated lists of recommended reading ere pro- 
vided. Several of his chapters are almost “clas- 
sic” in their neat tying together of the major 
theoretical issues reviewed, and the autkor’s in- 
sistence on the fluidity of social organ zations 
serves as a useful antidote to structural -heories 
that would appear to stress their immuability. 

‘On the debit side, the work as a whole ap- 
pears to lack integration. In part, this reflects 
the fact that each chapter is but a <apsule 
summary of a complex field, and the author pro- 
vides but little apparent integration for the field 
` of social organization as a whole. In pact, too, 
malintegration results from the use of meny ap- 
parently overlapping concepts that receive clear 
but almost arbitrary definitions. We arz told, 
for example, that social values are ‘shared 
agreements ... as to what is desirable or un- 
desirable in social life,” social beliefs are “shared 
ideas concerning the nature of man and his social 


life,” and social standards are “shared agree- 


ments... regarding acceptable and unacceptable 
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actions.” Such appar2nt overlap would be tolera- 
ble if the author wert on to spell out differences 
among his concepts, exemplified their use in © 
propositions, or then used each in deriving 
other, more complex notions. But these concepts 
——like so many others—-are but brushed against 
while we are in transit to better realms, 

A second difficulty appears to stem from the 
author’s use of the term “organization” as a 
synonym of the phrase, “social organization.” 
This leads him to the almost -total neglect of 
formal organizations as a social form, despite the 
fact that more research has been conducted on 
them then on any other! In fact, the author’s 
listing of organizational “types” (i.e., groups, 
families, communities, societies, etc.) suggests 
that his interest is identical with that of Brede- 
meier and Stephenson who use the alternate 
form, “social system,” which would appear to 
have fewer confusing connotations than does 
“organization.” The author also seems to ignore 
the seminal work of Katz and Kahn on open 
system analysis, and in his model the organiza- 
tion appears to have fixed, impermeable, and 
undiscussed boundaries. 

In summary, the author meets well his second 
task, that of providing the serious student of 
sociology with a systematic introduction to social 
theory. He does not, unfortunately,-meet as 
well his first goal, that of sorting out the 
“chaotic jumble” of unrelated or contradictory 
ideas in sociology, but rather appears to favor 
perpetuation of all terminologies ` lest some 
theorist be offended at the abandonment of his 
favorite concept. The book will disappoint the 
thesrist who is searching for synthesis and 
propositional structure. It should be recom- 
mended, however, as a lucid, eclectic, and theo- 
retically-oriented intrcduction to sociological 
conceptualization for the serious student, and 
for how many texts may we make such a sub- 
stantial claim? 

Ta J. Boore 
University of Missouri ' 


Robert E. Park on Socicl Control and Collective 
Behavior, edited by RALPH H. TURNER. Heri- 
tage of Sociology Series. Chicago, IH.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1967. 274 pp. Cloth- 
bcund, $6.95. Paperkound, $2.45. 


As a major figure in the Chicago school and as 
a dommant influence in American sociology 
during the 1920’s and ’31)’s, the name of Robert 
E. Park is widely recogn:zed. One suspects, how- 
ever, that his work is noz often read by present- 
day students. Whether or not that suspicion is 
well-founded, it is certainly true that concepts 
like self-conception, social distance, and marginal 
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man—all of which stem from the work of Park— 
are so much a part of the socjologist’s conceptual 
heritage that they are readily drawn upon with- 
out explicit attribution. Park’s influence is also 
manifest in the studies conducted by students 
under his direction and guidance. It is some- 
times forgotten that these studies covered not 
only the social ecology and intergroup relations 
of the city, but also extended to such subjects 
as strikes (E. T. Hiller) and revolution (Lyford 
Edwards), Finally, Park’s Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology, co-authored with Ernest 
W. Burgess—for many years his closest col- 
laborator—-was a major text on which a genera- 
tion of sociologists cut their eye teeth. 

A review of a volume consisting of a judi- 
ciously selected set of Park’s papers is hardly 
the occasion for evaluating his contribution to 
sociology. That task is ably performed by the 
editor, Ralph H. Turner, in a lengthy introduc- 
tion that identifies the main thrust and major 
perspectives in Park’s work and summarizes 
some of its highlights, This introduction con- 
tains most of the information a student might 
need to pass a prelim question. However, such 
“knowledge about” Park cannot substitute for 
direct “acquaintance with” his work. Park was 
fond of this distinction by William James. 
Thus, to understand what Park meant in in- 
sisting that fixed structures give us little insight 
into the fluid nature of the social order, one 
has to read these essays. 

The selections are organized under five head- 
ings. The first section contains three selections 
on sociological method; the other four sections 
deal with human ecology, social process, the 
person in social process, and collective behavior. 
This division mirrors to some extent the organ- 
ization of the Park and Burgess text and in 
no sense does violence to their conceptual 
scheme. Yet the actual contents of many essays 
frequently spill over into areas other than 
those under which they are classified. This may 
leave the impression that Park was an unsys- 
tematic thinker, an impression that would do 
him an injustice. Although he never presented 
his theories in highly formalized fashion, but 
rather proceeded inductively by reasoning from 
historical and anecdotal evidence, he was always 
concerned with generalizations and abstractions. 
What looseness does occur in this volume stems 
not only from the essay form—an art that few 
academic sociologists nowadays are able to 
master—but also from Park’s insistence that 
theories of society must take account of the 
content of human attitudes and sentiments as 
revealed in social processes and collective be- 
havior. 

I know of no better introduction to the work 
of Park than this relatively short volume of 274 
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pages. While some of the topical issues and il- 
lustrations may be dated, I am sure that most 
of the ideas are not. I was indeed surprised at 
the cogency of some paragraphs in essays I had 
not read for years—since my own prelim days 
at Chicago. 

GLADYS ENGEL LANG 
Center „for Urban Education 


Institutions and the Person: Essays Presented 
to Everett C. Hughes, edited by Howar S. 
BECKER, BLANCHE GEER, Davip RIESMAN, 
and Rogert S. Werss. Chicago, Il.: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1968. 372 pp. $11.75. 


This collection of twenty-five original essays 
(including an appropriate introduction) was 
presented to Everett Hughes by a group of his 
former students. Though each article in the 
volume stands on its own merits as a scholarly 
work, compiling such a book is also clearly 
an expression of sentiment. As a result, it can 
be considered a type of projective instrument, 
and we may look for what is absent as well as 
what is present in the documents. 

From this perspective, we note that there 
are no tables or tests of significance in the 
book. Rather, the essays focus on meanings 
which are not revealed on the surface of interac- 
tion, on encounters that highlight the critical 
significance of given situations, and on crises 
that disrupt the routine flow of functioning 
institutions. Leaving aside the possibility that 
the essays were selected to avoid statistical pre- 
sentations, and thus might not typify the men 
who wrote them, we can say that Hughes’ 
students reflect his dominant methodological 
predilections—an emphasis upon case study, 
participant observation, and—-to use his own 
words—‘non-stylized observations.” 

The second notable feature of the volume is 
the absence of any body of theory to which all 
the various authors make appropriate genuflec- 
tions. Their words of respect and personal 
tribute are to the man and his ideas, not to a 
theoretical system within which their own work 
can be framed and preserved. At the same time, 
the contents of the essays point again and again 
to the many directions of inquiry provided by 
Hughes’ creative mind. The stamp of the man is 
on his students, but in the sense of intellectual 
growth. How far each student has developed 
this or that “approach” depends upon the ca- 
pacities of the now-mature scholar, but the 
residue of the original impetus can easily be 
traced. 

Thematically, the essays accurately reflect 
Hughes’ continuing concern with the dynamic 
flow between person and social circumstance. 
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An emphasis on change in institutional orms and 
attendant crises between persons ard groups 
is another theme handed down from éeacher to 
pupil. Still a third common focus is the em- 
phasis on the need for detachment, ro matter 
how involved the participant researcher may 
have been with those he was studying 

These three elements, and perhaps others that 
this reviewer has not caught, suggest a two- 
generation span of faithful, indeed virtually 
unchallenged, commitment to an intellectual 
tradition—or what might be labeled 2 “pure” 
sociological tradition. Some would quarrel with 
the lack of emphasis on quantitative techniques, 
others with the lack of a tight-knit theoretical 
system. But these are essentially a-guments 
“within the family” that do not negate the major 
points on which the tradition is built. 

It is precisely the ingredients of ths tradi- 
tion, taken in its broad outline, that are now 
subject to the sharpest challenge by thcse resid- 
ing on the junior side of the generation gap. 
In responding to the sociological focus on the 
continuity between person and society, these 
critics point to discontinuity both in attizude and 
act. Absurdity, not consensus, is what character- 
izes the world according to them. They deride 
the sociological focus on conflict arising from 
rapid social change as intellectual, vacuus, and 
non-relevant to action. Finally, in response to 
the emphasis on detachment and moral neu- 
trality, these students passionately insist on 
the necessity for moral judgments and actions. 
“Judge your feelings and act now,” they say; 
“to hold judgment in abeyance is to ‘cop out,’ 
and knowledge based on such a premise is false 
knowledge.” 

The confrontation is complete when routhful 
critics make it only too clear that the larger 
intellectual tradition, of which the sociological 
perspective is a part, does not call out from 
them what it calls out from its adherents. “Prove 
to me,” they say, “that your tradition is worth 
anything at all; demonstrate that it Las any 
utility whatsoever. Furthermore, prove to me 
that you have any right to the intellectual au- 
thority you so blandly claim as your occupational 
birthright.” 

A lofty ignoring of this challenge is the 
typical scholar’s first response. The atcack is 
considered to be beneath contempt. A zradual 
realization that there is widespread student sym- 
pathy for the radical left’s abrasive attacks 
creates pressure for some form of respcnse by 
the gatekeepers of the academic tradition, The 
realization slowly emerges that one must either 
prove what has always been taken for g-anted, 
or else contemplate the unthinkable possibility 
that his classroom may take on the appearance 
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of the traditional urban church in a zone of 
transition. 

If this challenge‘is to be met successfully, and 
if the sociological perspective reflected in this 
book is to prove its worth, the authors of these 
essays (along with all their colleagues) will have 
to show a perspicacity, creativity, and grace at 
least equal to that which Everett Hughes has 
bestowed on all his students. 

RoBert C. STONE 
San Francisco State College 


Progress and Disihuston: The Dtalectics of 
Madern Society, by RAYMOND Aron. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 230 pp.. 
$5.50. 


A sociologically based comment on the prob- 
lems of the age may help legitimate the efforts 
of the scholar in the councils of the powerful. 
Attention to the comment may reassure the 
scholar that his abstract knowledge has not only 
long-range, but also some immediate social 
relevance. Of course, sociological knowledge 
is always bound by its particular perspective. 
To translate it into a policy guide for the man 
of affairs requires its embellishment with knowl- 
edge from other perspectives. Raymond Aron 
embellishes the vocational perspective of the 
sociologist to discuss Africa, Asia, agriculture, 
industrial society, capitalism, conformity, dem- 
ocracy, education, Marxism, Leninism, workers 
and aristocracy, and many other issues. 

Aron’s encyclopedic synthesis of information 
and judgments is illustrated in his comments on 
the contemporary family. Initially, he develops 
his case with personal observations of family 
norms, attitudes toward education, and living 
arrangements of middle-class city-dwellers. He 
draws upon public knowledge of recent history, 
introducing such familial thoughts as those 
projected by the slogan of Pétain—“family, 
work, and fatherland.” From André Gide’s 
brief biographies of leaders of the revolutionary 
parties, he illustrates hostility to the family in 
certain circles. He quotes de Toqueville on the 
effects of equality on the family, and then, into 
the midst of these essays he introduces the 
“hard” evidence of Glen Elder’s 1965 ASR 
article on “Family Structure and Educational 
Attainment.” He juxtaposes Ortega y Gasset 
on feminine inieriority to the proportions of 
married women working outside the home and 
the divorce rates in several countries. No sources 
are cited, A quotation from Ariés’ excellent book 
on the care of children in past centuries con- 
cludes his discussion. This aggregate of data 
and opinion is transmuted into a set of proposi- 
tions. Since the family is the principal agency 
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for transmitting norms of social class, which 
are inherently inegalitarian, the family intro- 
duces a contradiction in‘a society whose broader 
ethic approves reduction of economic inequality 
and equalization of educational opportunity. 

Aron also concludes that the nuclear family 
is becoming a stronger unit despite evidence of 
an increasing divorce rate. Behind the reasoning 
is the interpretation of a high divorce rate not 
as a symptom of anomie, but as part of the 
price to be paid for the victory of freedom of 
choice, and as indicative of the magnitude of 
moral and affective expectations. The interpreta- 
tion of the divorce rate in terms of anomie is 
not inconsistent with its interpretation in terms 
of frustrated expectations. If the divorce rate 
is a result’ of anomie, that very anomie, an 
absence of clearly formulated norms, may be the 
source of excessive moral and affective expecta- 
tions. Here Aron is not only synthesizing data 
from several perspectives, but is also blending 
“fact” and “value.” Whether a situation is 
called “anomic” or “freedom of choice” may be 
a matter of taste or of ideology. Shifting from 
sociological knoweldge to ideological judgments 
of the society, Aron becomes a defender of the 
contemporary family. With a touch of sophistry, 
he states that the contemporary family often 
gains in loving cohesion what it loses in stability. 
Within a sociological context, such an inverse 
correlation between cohesion and stability would 
seem difficult to maintain. Perhaps his image 
is of ephemeral family units disintegrating and 
exchanging partners from time to time while 
enjoying strong commitment among family mem- 
bers during each short family life-span. 

The material of the book is organized around 
dialectics or contradictions in scciety. For ex- 
ample, the imperative of modern society to pro- 
duce as much as possible for mastery of the 
forces of nature contradicts the imperative to 
treat its members as equals. Rational organiza- 
tion of work increases wealth,-and this requires 
efficiency in organization which, in turn, requires 
a hierarchy. Such a contradiction within the 
egalitarian ideal and between that ideal and 
productivity, says Aron, precludes any effective 
stabilization of modern society. The contradic- 
tion might emerge if the egalitarian ideal were 
to imply that members of the society are to be 
equal, with no social rankings. If, however, the 
ideal means treating members as equal with 
respect to shared universalistic norms, i.e., 
equality before the law, then the contradiction 
would not emerge. Even accepting the first 
definition, however, it is rarely the case that a 
conflict between the real and the ideal norm 
erupts in social conflict. 

According to Aron, both family and economic 
processes push toward inequality. Planned, effi- 
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cient, income-producing work reduces inequality 
within economic units while increasing inequality 
between units. Similarly, when the family 
challenges the egalitarian educational trend 
by seeking the “best” education for its children, 
ir increases inequality between family units. 
Still, there is no inevitability about conflict 
with the community egalitarian ideal. Conflict 
might erupt if both trends were part of the same 
roles in the same institutional context. The 
broader community, operating in a separate 
institutional context, acts as a regulatory agency, 
regulating relationships among the competing 
economic units or competing families. 

As another illustration, Aron describes science 
and technology as the common adventure of 
all humanity and as leading man toward uni- 
versality. Against this universality he pits the 
forces of nationalism and ideology, splitting 
man into sectors. Thus, we have an unresolved 
antithesis between technology and history. One 
could also argue the reverse—that in the absence 
of a common technology, a technologically 
dominant people can exert its will to impose 
a Pax Romana uniting peoples. When nations 
are at the same level of technological develop- 
ment, the potential for conflict may be greater, 
easily overriding any common cultural values 
rooted in shared technological knowledge. In 
the past, common technologies have often graced 
both sides in military conflicts. If both tech- 
nology and nationalism were manifest only on 
a value level, for instance, the expected contra- 
diction between technology, the universalizer, 
and history, the particularizer, might emerge. 

Relating sociological knowledge to social prob- 
lems requires a synthesis of material from a wide 
variety of sources. How one should weight the 
contributions of each source remains a serious 
problem. As one surveys the available data, a 
principle is needed for selecting one rather than 
another bit of evidence. An item drawn from 
British census data cannot be evidentially equal 
to the comments of Toqueville or to a small 
sample study of a United States college popu- 
lation. 

One must admire Aron’s courage in the face 
of the methodological issues raised here. True, 
Aron’s dialetics of modern society stand more 
firmly as a rhetorical than as a scientific device. 
Yet, Aron has dared to tread where others have 
but gazed. It is better that policy be informed 
by some sociological insight than that it be 
formed, as it so often is today, on the basis 
of personal experiences and unweighted judg- 
ments of position papers which some policy- 
makers happen to bring into the councils of 
the powerful. 

SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER 

University of Pennsylvania 
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The Search for Community in Modern America, 
edited by E. Dresy BALTZELL. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1968. 162 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.75. 


Few sociologists would disagree that too much 


-f our concern with what Nisbet called “the 


quest for community” has been characterized 
by a tendency to look backward. This perspec- 
tive has also been tinged with a romantic shad- 
ing which has colored our perceptions of the 
past and projections for the future. 

E. Digby Baltzell, one of a limited but in- 
creasing number of colleagues who have pursued 
systematic historical research, has gathered a 
small but carefully chosen ensemble of essays 
which focus on the fundamental sociological 
nature of community in general, and more 
specifically on community m America. Although 
this is a short, edited, paperback book written 
as part of a series in American. history, it is 
important for both the sociology student and his 


: professor. 


~ 


\ 
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© The selections revolve about one central 
concern: “How can a society institutionalize 
new social and legal relationships which will 
best promote a mature and responsible neighbor- 
liness appropriate to an urban, bureaucratized, 
and rational (rather than local and patriarchal) 
social order” (p. 11)? 

An excerpt from Sebastian DeGrazia de- 
scribes how anomie emerged from a‘vanety of 
historical contexts and how efforts were made to 
cope with it in America at the turn of the 
century. Warner and Low are used to illustrate 
changes in social relations resulting from in- 
dustrial transformations in Yankee City’s shoe 
industry. Whyte’s The Organization Man illus- 
trates how community is affected at the top of 
industrial hierarchies. Dobriner’s study of the 
suburb points up the contrast between local and 
cosmopolitan perspectives on community. Jane 
Jacobs tells us that there is, and can continue to 
be, community in contemporary cities, and that 
overly rationalistic biases in urban planning 
may create chaos rather than order. John Slaw- 
son emphasizes the growth of community among 
urban Negroes and the value of self-help. 
Douglas Davis describes how an East Village 
church is attempting to maintain a religious 
community by responding with understanding 
and acceptance to the new bohemians and their 
artistic genre. Lipset and Altbach focus on 
student political movements in both American 
and’ developing societies as aspects of a quest 
for community. And Scott Greer’s essay deals 
with anomie and the crisis of leadership in the 
urban context. 

The selection of beginning and ending as 
explicitly directed to anomie clearly emphasizes 


the importance of this concept ` in binding the 
essays together. What to do about it remains 
our concern. The clarity with which the issues 
emerge from this small volume will certainly 
give the reader greater awareness of the per- 
vasiveness of the problem and possible directions 
for its solution, 
Ersram H. MizrRucai 
Syracuse University 


Working Class Community: Some General No- 
tions Raised by a Series of Studies in Northern 
England, by Brian Jackson. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 184 pp. $4.50. 


This is a study of the working-class condition 
in the industrial city of Huddersfield, England. 


The author begins with a review of.the dis- 


cussions in the 1950’s of working-class culture 
and community. From there he proceeds to 
various social contexts and explores what hap- 
pens in each. ‘These include discussions of brass 
bands, working-class ‘clubs, mills. bowling, week- 
end street riots, jazz clubs, and schools. All of 
this is presented through the eves of an in- 
telligent observer and told in straightforward, 
unsocial-sciency language. Much of the telling 
comes in the words of the participants them- 
selves. 


With respect to toe main theme of the 


working-class community, what is portrayed is 
a frail attempt to build' something within what 
is essentially someone else’s world when that 
“someone” does not understand at all what is 
happening. With respect to bowling, for example, 
the workers “want to build around the green the 
familiar, interlocking cells of community.” An 
official turns the lights off, thus destroying the 
attempt. This act, it is noted, was not one of 
hostility but rather one of ignorance, of of- 
ficialdom “lost in darkness.” 

The working class Life-cycle of poverty de- 
scribed decades. ago by Rowntree is described 
again, with the conclusion that “it is still true 
in the Britain of today.” The point is that “with- 
out money to fall back on, men must turn to 
each other for help.” In the various settings 
described in the book the author unfolds these 
attempts at mutual support and sustenance. 

The persons described are not members of 
some “new” working class with high incomes and 
high aspirations. If, says Jackson, “the crucial 
element in class is incame and work, it is hard 
to see how using the same mass products as 
people more prosperous and powerful than your- 
self breaks the class barriers.” These people, 
moreover, still live in one-class neighborhoods 
where the style of living involved makes it “dif- 
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ficult to live—or want to live—in a more mixed 
neighborhood.” ° 

The basic conclusion is that “. . . the idea 
that the working class is ceasing to exist in 
the old way: a submerged and alternative culture 
based on habits of co-operation and values of 
community is false... .In most ways working 
class [life] is undoubtedly far, far better than 
it was. But in essence it feels the same, offers 
the same kind of experience.” 

The book contains a large and zich array of 
observation and insight. It provides a useful 
parallel effort to studies relying heavily on sur- 
vey data, in that the author has seen and ex- 
plained things not picked up by questionnaires. 

For persons interested in stratification, com- 
munity, and social change (or the absence 
thereof), or for those interested simply in in- 
telligent social commentary on the condition 
of those people who form the majority in modern 
societies, this book is well worth reading. 

Ricuarp F. HAMILTON 

University of Wisconsin 


The Dynamics of Modernization: A Study in 
Comparative History, by C. E. Brack. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1966. 207 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $5.95, Paperbound, $1.69. 


Modernization is defined in this book as the 
set of processes and transformations which so- 
cieties undergo in order to adapt themselves 
to the challenges and pressures of new knowl- 
edge. From the political standpoint—to which 
Black deliberately and self-consciously limits 
himselfi—modernization proceeds more or less 
invariably in four overlapping yet distinguishable 
phases. There is, first, “the challerge of modern- 
ity,’ during which the traditional structures 
and leadership are increasingly confronted “with 
modern ideas and institutions, and the emergence 
of advocates of modernity” (p. 67). The second 
phase, referred to as “the consolidation of 
modernizing leadership,” designates the processes 
by which political power is transferred from 
traditional to modern leaders and by which the 
authority of the latter is firmly established. 
The third phase, “economic and social trans- 
formation,” consists of all the processes 
whereby the new leadership causes the bulk of 
the population to transfer from traditional 
(i.e., rural-agrarian) to modern (i.e., urban-in- 
dustrial) activities. The fotrth and final phase 
of modernization is “the integration of so- 
ciety;” it consists of the processes by which 
“the individual’s ties with local, regional, and 
other intermediate structures ere reduced at 
the same time that his ties with the larger, more 
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diffuse urban and industrial network are 
stregthened” (p. 81). 

All societies, we are told (p. 67), that have 
ever set out on the road to modernization either 
have had or eventually will have to traverse 
these four phases, and roughly in the order in 
which they are here enumerated. This is not to 
say, however, that modernization will proceed 
identically, or even similarly, in all societies. 
In fact, the main contention of the book—or 
at any rate its most cogent contention—is that 
the manner in which a society resolves the chal- 
lenges associated with each of these four phases 
(e.g. whether the transfer of political power 
in Phase 2 is peaceful or violent) is largely de- 
termined by the particular combination of 
endogenous conditions and external circum- 
stances under which it undertakes to cope with 
these challenges. Black then proceeds to single 
out five such endogenous conditions and ex- 
ternal circumstances: (1) whether the chal- 
lenge of modemity is endemic or is introduced 
by another civilization, (2) whether the society 
in question is politically autonomous or heter- 
onomous, (3) whether the challenge of modern- 
ization occurs early or late relative to the pace- 
setting countries, (4) whether modernization . 
involves territorial re-organization and re- 
grouping of nationalities, and (5) whether the 
traditional institutions confronted with the 
challenge of modernity are relatively adaptable 
or have to be wholly replaced to meet the basic — 
requirements of modernity. 

Using these five criteria, Black somehow 
generates a seven-fold classification of “pat- 
terns of modernization” and proceeds to assign 
each of today’s 177 “politically organized so- 
cieties” to one of these seven patterns, Pattern 
One comprises England and France; Pattern 
Two, the U.S., Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand; Pattern Three, most of the remain- 
ing European states; Pattern Four, just about 
all the countries of Central and South America; 
and Pattern Five, the USSR, Japan, China, and 
five other countries. Patterns Six and Seven, 
which do not differ much from one another, 
include all the remaining 118 countries of the 
world. One property of this seven-fold classifi- 
cation is that it serves as a Guttman-like scale 
of political modernization, by roughly ordering 
the world’s nations in terms of their comple- 
tion of the above-mentioned four phases of 
modernization. 

This book has a number of virtues. The 
author, a historian, poses ambitious questions 
and does not shy away from providing bold 
answers to them, He has evidently familiarized - 
himself with the vast social-scientific literature 
on modernization—the bibliographic essay at 
the end (pp. 175-199) is one of the finest I 
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have read—and he has not only grasped it very 
well—this is no mean achievement—but has 
also somehow managed to convey the gist of it 
in less than 200 pages. What is more, he has 
done so in a style which, while prosaic, is never- 
theless a marvel of simplicity, clarity, and 
straight-forwardness when compared with, say, 
our own Shmuel Eisenstadt’s Modernization: 
Protest and Change. 

But beware, the book also has defects, some 
of which are considerable. Most prominent 
(and exasperating) is the moral and cognitive 
certitude with which the author repeatedly 
keeps hammering away at the theme that all 
societies must sooner or later modernize: “The 
only certainty is that the problems raised by 
modernization are ineluctable” (p. 161). Now 
there is nothing objectionable about modernity 
as such. What is objectionable, though, is its 
being rammed down people’s throats, while 
they (and we) are authoritatively assured that, 
(a) it is inevitable, (b) it is wholesome for 
them, and (c) modernization is something dif- 
ferent from what it actually is. Black performs 
this tour de force in two steps. First, he lumps 
together the massive changes which countries 
all over the globe are presently undergoing 
under the neutral and appealing label of 
“modernization.” Second, he defines moderniza- 
tion as the development by nations of an adap- 
tive capacity for the continual production of 
new knowledge. Having so labelled and defined 
today’s changes, anybody who resists them is 
ipso facto altercast as a fool, a reactionary, or 
both. What Black fails to consider, either out 
of naiveté or out of disingenuousness, is that 
it may not be the watershed of new knowledge 
that is revolutionizing the world today, but 
rather the expansionary designs of a handful 
of powerful nations impelled by the same old 
bitch-goddesses of Greed and Ambition, but 
ermed now with new and more revolutionary 
technologies of persuasion, enticement, and 
coercion. 

The Dynamics of Modernization may take 
its cues and many of its arguments from the 
social sciences, but it is also—and to no small 
degree—an ideological and _ policy-oriented 
tract. (If in doubt, read Chapters 5, “ Pros- 
pects for a Modern World,” and 6, “Modern- 
ization and Policy.”) What Mr. Black really 
means by “modernization” is Westernization— 
or is it Americanization?—which I think is 
neatly demonstrated by his hierarchical classi- 
fication of nations, in which the progress of all 
nations is evaluated in terms of deviations from 
the Western nations. Why else would he say of 
the black African societies that “starting vir- 
tually from nothing [111] ... the course ahead 
will be long and hard” (pp. 127-128)? And 
why else would he declare so gloatingly (he 
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who is no semiliterate sociologist but a dis- 
tinguished Princetop historian) that only two 
other events in the entire history of humanity 
rank in significance with today’s revolutionary 
changes: the emergenze of Homo sapiens and 
the rise of civilization (p. 2)? 

The book has other defects. They are minor, 
but they are many, and in light of the above, 
they are irritating. They include: Questionable 
mevaphors: “It takes a great many tons of 
charisma ... to move a society a single inch” 
(p. 148); “The road to modernity is strewn 
with wrecks and skeletons” (p. 155). Inani- 
ties: “In an integrated society the individual 
is atomized” (p. 82); “The relative domestic 
stability of the early modernizers in Western 
Europ2 . . . was due in no small part to the 
fact that they developed in a world in which 
they had few rivals” (p. 131). Pearls of social 
scientific wisdom: “In times of disorder and — 
economic depression, it [the society] is plagued 
by the possibility of large-scale unemployment 
and social unrest” (p. 82); “Instant modern- 
ization is not within the realm of possibility” 
(p. 159); and “Each society must to a con- 
siderable extent work out its own solutions” 
(p. 161). Perplexing assertions: “The civilized 
societies [of the Ancient Near East] had 
sophisticated conceptions . . . of those pro- 
found truths that experience had taught were 
beyond full human comprehension” (p. 3); 
Hitler and his acolytes were “leaders inspired 
by anti-modern concepzions” (p. 165). 

These are admittedly picayune objections, 
provoked mainly by what struck me as the 
presumptuousness of the entire thesis. But this 
presumptuousness, I must now add in fairness 
to the author, is the norm rather than the ex- 
ception in contemporary modernization studies. 
Hence it is the entire genre ratner than this 
particular sample that I am here criticizing. 
But if you happen ta like this genre—and I 
know af better scholars than I who do—or if 
you simply wish to acquaint yourself with it, 
then Black’s little bock is without doubt one 
of the most readable on the market. 

SASHA WEITMAN 

SUNY at Stony Brook and Tel Aviv Uni- 

versity 


Peasants No More: Soctal Class and Social 
Change in an Underdeveloped Society, by 
Josera Lopreato. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1967. 304 pp. $5.50. 


Lopreato has written a concise little volume 
aimed at making substantive, theoretical, and 
methodological contributions. Substantively, 
the study’s major purpose is to probe the dif- 
ficult questions of why do southern Italian 
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peasants emigrate, and what are the effects of 
such emigration upon the community of origin? 
Most of the first three chapters is devoted to 
sketching the conditions associated with the 
causes of emigration. Familiar ground is 
covered here: a historical legacy of grinding 
poverty, class exploitation, and government in- 
difference. These circumstances also “weakened 
the will and the ability of the people to engage 
effectively in any form of communal or collec- 
tive undertaking” (p. 26). Thus, objective 
conditions produce subjective dispositions 
leading to the peasant’s rejection of his own 
society and to a self-definition that peasants 
are socially inferior creatures trapped in a 
relatively static society. Emigration is seen as 
a natural and logical consequence of these ex- 
pulsive circumstances. At one stage, then, these 
conditions may lead to adaptatian, whereas at 
a later stage they may lead to active rejection. 
But emigration was regarded as an escape only 
after communication channels became enlarged 
beyond the peasant community and created an 
awareness of external opportunities. One of 
these channels was emigration, thus making 
emigration a cause of more emigration. 

On the theoretical side, Lopreato claims that 
the notions of communication channels and 
nonmembership groups are ‘‘systematically 
formulated conceptual tools which will help to 
fill the theoretical gap still remaining in the 
etiology of human migration” (p. 45). Lopreato 
was led to this juncture (using Sumner’s 1906 
work as‘a target) by advancing the statement 
that an individual may “feel negative about 
his own group at the same time [original em- 
phasis] that he felt positive about an alien 
group...” (p. 45). This is hardly a startling 
theoretical disclosure, and other students of 
human migration will wonder why their own 
efforts at theory-building have yielded less 
successful results, given the ready availability 
of these tools. One important implication of 
the rejection hypothesis nevertheless deserves 
mention: psychocultural rejection must be 
selective and limited, given well-known evi- 
dence that emigrants the world over transplant 
extensive parts of the ancestral society and re- 
produce them in the new setting. 

Because studies of migration, including this 
one, use background factors to build up the 
argument for the power of expulsive forces, 
one is led to think that-no one would remain 
behind in such an inhospitable land. But emi- 
grants are clearly exceptions, since most people 
do not respond to the forces of expulsion; they 
remain behind to carry on ordinary life. The 
majority remaining behind are made to appear, 
by this argument, as insensate residuals in- 
capable of responding to the call of logic and 
reason. All of this suggests that we will not fill 
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remaining theoretical gaps in migration studies 
until we have better general theories of what 
keeps social structures together. 

As to the effects of emigration, Lopreato 
limits himself to effects upon the community 
of origin. Here, the author shows solid socio- 
logical skills, and this part of the study is 
really the empirical core of the book. The main 
effects analyzed deal with (1) changes in the 
stratification system where, through improve- 
ment in living conditions, two new middle seg- 
ments were added to the stratification profile 
since the beginning of the present century; (2) 
changes in interclass relations where, through 
social mobility, families whose members have 
been involved in emigration have developed a 
stronger sense of equality with members of 
traditionally higher classes; and (3) changes 
in miseria (a sense of poverty, insecurity, and 
fear and hopelessness about the future) where, 
through economic upgrading, a conviction of 
progress and a feeling of being able to shape 
one’s destiny have taken root. In arguing that 
these changes are attributable to emigration, 
Lopreato has strengthened his case by con- 
structing an index of degree of contact with 
emigrants and then relating contact with items 
in the questionnaire designed to measure the 
effects in question. 

With one reservation, the results in this part 
of the book are very impressive. The reserva- 
tion is that one would have wished for a clearer 
distinction between changes derived from emi- 
gration and changes derived from (and perhaps 
combined with) general economic improve- 
ments in the Italian South since 1900. For ex- 
ample, data covering a range of years show that 
while per capita income has been increasing 
faster in the North, southern Italy has had a 
more rapid increase in per capita income in- 
vested and consumed. To be sure, North-South 
differentials persist, but the South has unques- 
tionably shared in the gradual upgrading of 
the national economy. Lopreato is aware of 
this source of change in the South, but, as in 
some other arguments, his qualifications of 
main points are so widely separated from where 
they first appear that readers may not be able 
to get a clear picture of how firmly a position 
is held. 

It is not often that one can use the word 
fascinating to describe part of a sociological 
study, but the word is appropriate for 
Lopreato’s analysis of the content of Calabrian 
folklore. This analysis leads him to derive the 
now-familiar themes of hostility, suspicion, and 
distrust which are said to characterize inter- 
personal relations in the Italian South. All of 
this seems to confirm Banfield’s interpretation 
that these peasants have a difficult time with 
trust and cooperative planning. To be sure, 
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backing to this interpretation, but those fami- 
liar with Calabrian folklore will be suspicious 
of its representativeness. For Calabria is also 
rich in folk tales revealing moral concern with 
the avarice-hostility-suspicion syndrome. There 
are many uncited tales and legends m these 
Calabrian villages which instruct the listener 
in the necessity and obligation to share and co- 
operate with persons outside the family. 

But Lopreato analyzes the folklore mostly to 
cut a window into interpersonal relations of 
the past, stating that the present situation has 
been altered through emigration. He thus hopes 
to go beyond the Banfield thesis of “2-moral 
familism,” which identifies moral qualties of 
family structure as central obstacles to com- 
munity development and social progress. Italian 
sociologists (see especially Alessandro Piz- 
zormno’s “Amoral Familism and H5torical 
Marginality: Or Why there is Nothing to’ do 
in Montegrano,” in Quaderni di Sociologia, 
XVI, 1967) have been more circumspect in 
their interpretation of so complex a problem 
as the determination of the moral beses of 
backward. regions. Like Lopreato, these socio- 
logists argue that the peasant’s assessment of 
his situation was perfectly rational and that in- 
deed he would have been irrational to attempt 
cooperative enterprises in a context where op- 
portunities for change were marginal or absent. 
Anyone who visits Calabrian villages in the 
area of Lopreato’s study cannot escape tae im- 
pression that hope and despair have e con- 
textual reference, clearly perceived by the 
peasants, that is more extensive than restrictive 
family networks. Students who wish to know 
more about the historical and contextual as- 
pects of backwardness will find Lopreato’s 
study very illuminating. 

A fringe benefit of Lopreato’s book is a 
methodological device called the Key Status 
Index. Its derivation and use are clearly 
described. It allows for the structural location 
of families and the measurement of change 
through the convenient use of only one (the 
highest) placement criterion reported Zor a 
given family. Probably limited to small homo- 
geneous communities, the device has, neverthe- 
Jess, the advantage of bringing stratification 
schemes into better alignment with the selec- 
tive shifting of criteria by class raters. 

In sum, Lopreato’s book is a good and in- 
teresting example of how to do a careful study 
of changing communities. In study design, ex- 
ecution, and analysis, the volume should be 
useful in community studies and social change 
classes. The book has the additional virtue of 
reminding us that getting firm answers to 
seemingly simple questions is a complex enter- 
prise. 
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During a time when publishers seem indif- 
ferent to escalating prices, this publisher de- 
serves a special salute for setting a modest 
price. 

SAMUEL J. SURACE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Constructive Change in Latin America, edited 
by Core Brasier. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1968. 243 pp. $7.50. 


This little book is surprisingly interesting, 
despite the somewhat inappropriate title. Its 
seven articles represent a broad spectrum of 
approaches to Latin America, and the impact 
is somewhat like walking through the New 
York World’s .Fair—a juxtaposition of ex- 
cellence and mediocrity in which each high- 
lights the other. The book therefore provides 
intriguing fare, and could be ‘highly useful in 
the hards of a suitably critical instructor. 

Let me begin with the best rather than the 
worst. Two articles lie at this end of the spec- 
trum. One is by sociologists Ferando Cardoso 
and Jcse Luis Reyna, who judiciously use 
economic and demographic statistics: to de- 
molish the widely-held myth that Latin 
America is characterized by “dual” societies 
(traditional vs. modern). They proceed, in an 
argument that is close to brilliant, to show that 
development in Latin America is proceeding 
according to structural patterns different from 
those undergone in the past by today’s rich 
nations. The result is a “policlassist” modern 
center, a semimarginal periphery of urban poor 
in the tertiary sector, and rural poor in the 
primary sector. Both the center and its peri- 
phery result from the development process. 
This. article alone is worth the price of the 
book. 

The second excellent article is by the poli- 
tical scientist James Malloy, who presents -the 
most lucid explanation of the confused world 
of Bolivian revolutionary politics that I have 
seen, Malloy outlines the social. developments 
that preceded and followed the revolution, sug- 
gesting that the revolution actually reduced the 
power of the central government. As local cen- 
ters gained power, the revolutionary party be- 
came not an instrument of mobilization but 
rather “an instrument through which various 
sectors could assault the system’s meager col- 
lective surplus. . . . Beneath the single-party 
veneer Was a society in a state of incipient civil 
war.” Malloy’s article makes fascinating use of 
the sectoral coalition approach to politics and 
provides interesting empirical support for Bar- 
rington Moore’s pessimistic theory about the 
role of peasantry in post-revolutionary social 
change. aoon l 
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In unfortunate contrast are two articles that 
represent the old quill-pen approach to Latin 
America. German Arciniegas’ essay on the im- 
portance of intellectuals in Latin American 
politics is almost embarrassing, but serves to 
illustrate the weaknesses of the old “pensador” 
approach to social issues. Arciniegas points to 
the various literary and cultural figures who 
have played roles in Latin American politics 
(often as front men), and ignores all the 
Fulgencio Batistas and Rafael Trujillos who 
were decidedly not intellectuals. As well as 
stacking his evidence, Arciniegas appears to 
specialize in non-sequiturs. An example: “It 
[the Cuban] is an anti-intellectual revolution, 
and for that reason attracts many intellectuals 
outside the island.” 

John P. Gillin’s string of cliches about the 
values of lower-class Latin Americans (as if 
there were a single type) is also distressing. 
For some reason. editors feel obliged to include 
one of these “wise-anthropologist” articles in 
every collection, but I wish they would save 
the paper. Gillin reveals his condescending and 
imperious attitude most clearly in the last 
paragraph when he takes the CIA-progressive 
stance that “it is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary that competent authorities and experts on 
our side [the U.S.] give serious attention to 
planning and carrying out a social revolution in 
Latin America. . . .” Is it any wonder that 
some Latin Americans are almost paranoiac 
about U.S. social science? 

The other three articles are by economists, 
and all deal with issues of interest. Dwight 
Brothers discusses the pros and cons of private 
investment with considerable objectivity, 
though his conclusions are disappointingly con- 
ventional. Richard S. Thorn, in contrast, gives 
an interesting example of double-think in his 
evaluation of the Alliance for Progress. His 
data show incontrovertibly that the Alliance 
for Progress failed to achieve any of its own 
goals. Thorn then concludes these weren’t too 
important anyway, since “sound principles for 
economic’ and ‘social progress have been es- 
tablished. This is more important than the 
progress made in a specific time period.” These 
pious platitudes by Thorn, who was formerly 
with the IMF and OAS, attempt to interpret 
failure as success. 

The remaining article, by John Powelson, is 
a sophisticated review of the debate between 
North American and Latin American econo- 
mists over just who is exploiting whom. Powel- 
son buys the North American arguments, but 
suggests that the Latin Americans may be right 
for noneconomic reasons (nationalism may 
stimulate development in the long run by 
creating useful values). In my opinion, how- 
ever, Powelson himself is guilty of the same 


fault he finds in the Latin Americans: being 
right for the wrong reasons. He accepts at 
face value the U.S. arguments against Prebisch 
and company, which are made on both em- 
pirical and theoretical grounds. The empirical 
debate cannot be summarized here, but after 
examining both sides, I doubt that the North 
Americans have made as strong a case as 
Prebisch. On the theoretical level, North 
American economists make the common mis- 
take of preparing an elegant brief that does 
not apply to reality. Powelson advances G. H. 
Meier’s well-known argument from reciprocal- 
offer curves that innovating countries will offer 
more goods for the same quantity of imports, 
and hence the terms of trade should move 
against them, not against the backward coun- 
tries. Meier and Powelson both overlook the 
fact that the U.S. has in fact not paid more 
for traditional imports, but instead uses its 
innovative gains to pay for a series of ‘‘invisi- 
ble” imports, such as sending tourists abroad, 
maintaining military bases overseas, fighting 
counter-revolutionary wars, and expanding CIA 
activities. Ironically, the greatest gains in 
“productivity” by the backward countries may 
come from exporting fear of their instability 
to the wealthy nations. 

In short, this book runs the gamut of tra- 
ditional approaches to Latin American change 
(revisionist and Marxist analyses are omitted). 
The range of quality of the articles is pre- 
cisely what makes the book so instructive, and 
for that reason it should make an excellent 
teaching instrument. I also hope it brings de- 
served attention to the fine work of Malloy, 
Cardoso, and Reyna. 

GILBERT W. MEREX 

University of New Mexico 


Latin America: Reform or Revolution? A 
Reader, edited by JAmes PETRAS and 
MAURICE ZEITLIN. Greenwich, Conn.: Faw- 
z Publications, 1968. 511 pp. Paperbound. 

.95. 


This reader is a hodgepodge collection of 23 
articles dealing with economic, political, his- 
torical, sociological, and “inter-American” is- 
sues of several Latin American countries. 
Thirteen of them are reprints; the other articles 
are original writings. The best of the reprints— 
Merle Kling, “Towards a Theory of Power and 
Political Stability in Latin America,” Fredrick 
Pike, “Aspects of Class Relations in Chile, 
1850-1960,” Maurice Zeitlin, “Political Genera- 
tions in the Cuban Working Class,” and James 
Petras and Maurice Zeitlin, “Miners and 
Agrarian Radicalism’”—-are easily accessible in 
their original sources. The quality of the other 
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articles of the reader ranges from mediocrity 
to pop-sociology and journalism. 

The three parts into which the book is 
_ divided—“Overview,” “Class and Class Con- 
flict,” and “Development and Politics”—do not 
form a consistent scheme, and the editors could 
as well have lumped all the articles together. 
Their contributions, which are limited to a two- 
page introduction and brief, hastily written 
summaries at the head of each article, provice 
no overall analytical framework. The editors 
‘do not conceal their Marxian leanings or their 
preferences for revolution over reform. There- 
' fore, it is not surprising that the only theme 
that links the papers in this book is an ideologi- 
cal oversimplification (Marxist and/or nation- 
alist) of the complex problems facing Latin 
America, which could be summarized as fol- 
lows: “The United States is the bête notre that 
for selfish economic reasons maintains o_igarch- 
ical Latin American upper classes which are 
backed by a well-entrenched bourgeoisie. All 
of them exploit the proletarians with the help 
of the military. The Latin American armies are 
equipped and tramed by the United States 
military missions.” Whether the blue collar 
workers are members of the middle classes or 
of the proletarian masses is not made clear in 
the articles that deal with social structures. 
The imagination of the reader must also decide 
which social strata occupy the lower ranks of 
the bureaucracy. 

Most of the articles are descriptive, they are 
abundant with common generalities, and some 
contain factual errors. For example, in “A 
Latin American Phenomenon: The Middle- 
Class Military Coup” by Jose Nun, Table 1, 
column (j) contains typographical errors (the 
figures for Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Panama are mixed up). Column (i) repro- 
_duces Horowitz’s questionable data. Never in 
Mexico’s history has its military budget been 
as low as one percent of the total national 
budget. The lowest actual expenditure (in 
1960) was 5.4 percent, and the lowest budgeted 
(in 1962) was 9.9 percent according to James 
W., Wilkie, The Mexican Revolution: Federal 
Expenditures and Social Change since 1°10. 

Miguel Teubal’s “Failure of Latin America’s 
Economic Integration” exemplifies the several 
amateurish articles in the book. Although 
Teubal’s study is limited to an analysis of 
LAFTA, one of a number of attempts at eco- 
nomic integration in Latin America, he does not 
hesitate to arrive at grandiose preconditions 
for economic development. The reader should 
not be surprised to be told (without much data) 
that the failure of LAFTA is due to the 
capitalistic nature of the Latin American econo- 
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mies, But the reader may then wonder why the » 
Central American Common Market has been 
relatively successful, since its members. have 
capitalist economies. On the basis of his study, 
would Teubal condemn the recently organized 
Andean Common Market? According to him, 
one of the pre-conditions for development in 
Latin America is control by the public sector 
of a substantial share of industry. Perhaps so. 
However, one example chosen by Teubal to 
coniurm (not to test) his hypothesis is Mexico, 
a most unfortunate choice. Economists with 
different ideological biases will have no difficulty 
agreeing that the economic development of 
Mexico has taken place in spite of increasing 
gove-nment intervention, and is due in part to 
U.S. investments, U.S. tourism, and the bracero 
program. 
Equally weak are the articles by Anibal 
Quijano Obregon, “Tendencies in Peruvian De- 
velopment and Class Structure,” and by Gus- 
tavo Polit, “The Industrialists of Argentina.” 
The first, following purely descriptive cate- 
gories, tells us that in Peru there are five social 
classes which are subdivided into 14 sectors. 
No conceptual differences between classes and 
sectars is given. Polit defencs the power elite 
thesis for Argentina, using questionable sources 
such as the work of Imaz. This thesis has been 
strongly contradicted by mos: recent empirical 
research on Argentine politics and economics. 
It is not possible within the limits of this 
review to point out the analvtical and factual 
deficiencies of many ozher articles. The Latin 
American expert will learn little from this 
reader, sociologists and Marxists alike will be 
appalled by the simplistic theoretical bias, and 
the student can probably better spend his time 
reading other, more recent ard more sophisti- 
cated materials. However, a wise teacher can 
put this inexpensive bock to good use by show- 
ing his students how research in Latin America 
should not be done. 
ANTONIO UGALDE 
University of New Mexico a3 


The Mexican Revolution: Federal Expenditure 
and Social Change Since 1910, by James W. 
Wix. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
forria Press, 1967. 337 pp. $7.50. 


Sociolegists, so we tell ourselves, are much 
concerred with social change. This being so, it 
might be supposed that a goodly number of our 
profession would be concentrating their energies 
on the thorough investigation of genuine revolu- 
tions—-those violent upheavals that profoundly 
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and permanently alter a country’s social struc- 
ture. There have been only a few such revolu- 
tions; being so rare, they should be treasured 
by all those interested in the dynamics of social 
change. Here, after all, is an opportunity to ex- 
amine the consequences of abrupt change upon 
major social institutions. But the curious fact 
is that few sociologists have devoted their pro- 
fessional lives to such investigation. There are 
no definitive sociological studies cf the Russian, 
Chinese, or Cuban revolutions. We must still 
depend upon historians and political scientists 
for the best and most acute analyses of revolu- 
tionary societies. 

It is perhaps even more curious that the 1910 
revolution in our next door neighbor, Mexico, 
has not drawn sustained attention. It might be 
argued that Mexico doesn’t belong in the same 
category with Russia, China, and Cuba because 
its social transformation was not as profound. 
Granting this point, the Mexican upheaval was 
nevertheless a genuine revolution, born and nur- 
tured in violence and destructive of the old 
social order. 

Wilkie, a historian, has not provided the 
needed sociological analysis of the Mexican rev- 
olution, but his book should be of interest to 
sociologists. His contribution is more accurately 
identified by the second part of the title, 
“Federal Expenditure and Social Change Since 
1910.” The book is composed of two somewhat 
distinct parts. The first and longer part is a care- 
ful sectorial analysis of federal budgets and ex- 
penditures, primarily since 1910. The second 
part is Wilkie’s attempt to measure social change 
since the revolution by means of an “index of 
poverty” made up of items drawn from various 
censuses. 

He is more successful in his first task, For each 
presidential term he allocates projected and ac- 
tual expenditures to three sectors: administra- 
tive (including military and public debt), eco- 
nomic (including agriculture, communications, 
and public works), and social (including educa- 
tion, public health, and welfare). Budgetary 
analysis allows Wilkie to do two things. First, he 
can determine how a president’s allocation of 
funds squares with the “revolutionary” ideology 
that has been characteristic of the Mexican poli- 
tical system. The Constitution of 1917 explicitly 
sanctioned the welfare state and assigned to the 
government responsibility for the well-being of 
its citizens. But some presidents have given 
higher priority to the administrative and eco- 
nomic sectors than to the social sector. Second, 
Wilkie is able to show that a president’s pro- 
posed budgetary allocation to various sectors 
was sometimes something quite different from 
actual expenditures. Thus, Miguel Aleman, presi- 


dent between 1947 and 1952, proposed that 18.6 
percent of the budget be allocated to the social 
sector, but only 13.3 percenz actually went to 
this area. Wilkie is able to utilize his background 
as an historian to provide explanations for these 
shifts. 

For his analysis of social change, Wilkie con- 
structed an “index of poverty” for each one of 
Mexico’s 32 states and territories. The seven 
components, all equally weighted, are being il- 
literate, speaking only an Indian language, living 
in a rural community (under 2,500), going bare- 
foot, wearing sandals, regulerly eating tortillas 
instead of wheat bread, and being without sewage 
disposal. Technica] questions can be raised about 
the index and its construction. For example, 
going barefoot and wearing sandles obviously 
are not independent measures. Use of an Indian 
language and poverty are also closely associated, 
but since there are large parts of Mexico 
virtually without Indians, this index is of limited 
value for the study of poverty. 

My main reservations about the poverty 
index, however, are not on the technical level 
but concern the way Wilkie uses the index to 
make rather sweeping conclusions about Mexico 
and how it has changed since 1910. To say, as 
he does, that “the real revolution in Mexican 
society has come about mainly in times of 
political stability since 1940” (p. 283) simply 
because there are fewer illiterates, more who 
wear shoes and eat wheat bread, etc., not only 
empties the term revolution of its traditional 
meaning but also implies a too restricted con- 
ception of social change. fen do not live by 
(wheat) bread alone, and it can be argued that 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, a demonstrable 
rise in level of living—and this does not mean 
that al sectors of the population have shared 
in this improvement—pecple are necessarily 
satisfied with their lot. Wilkie’s rather literal 
adherence to his poverty index at times leads 
him to suggest some peculiar priorities for de- 
velopment (e.g., on p. 272: “ this writer would 
recommend that funds for sanitary engineering 
need to take precedence at this point in the 
Mexican Revolution,”) and to advance a some- 
what ingenuous conception of social change. 

But my reservations about how Wilkie some- 
times uses his data do not detract from my 
appreciation of his having taken the trouble 
to assemble them as a time series. The informa- 
tion on budgets, in particular, is a praiseworthy 
innovation that will be of value to anyone con- 
cerned with Mexico and how it is changing. 

Harrey L. BROWNING 

University of Texas 
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Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages, by IRA 
Marvin Lapipus. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. 307 pp. $7.50. 


This volume on cities in the period of the 
Mamluk empire (1250-1517 on the Christian 
calendar) is not only a substantial contribution 
in specialized Islamic studies, but an important 
general work for sociologists and comparative 
historians. Indeed, the author’s concern with 
comparative studies is stated explicitly in both 
his introduction and conclusion, while his sensi- 
tivity to the ethnocentric bias that is likely in 
most of his English-language readers has affected 
his presentation of problems and data throughout 
the entire book. Notwithstanding the intrinsic 
difficulty of his materials on Muslim society 
and the Mamluk regime, Lapidus’ awareness 
of his reader greatly enhances the usefulness of 
the book as a vehicle for teaching without any 
evident compromise of its scholarly character. 

Of greatest interest, perhaps, is the author’s 
critique of the conventional distinction between 
the European “self-governing commune” and the 
“bureaucratically administered” Asian city. Not 
only have scholars traditionally idealized and 
exaggerated the incidence of communal vitality 
in medieval Europe, but they have tended to 
regard Muslim cities as mere “collections of 


isolated internal groups unable to cooperate in ' 


any endeavor of the whole . . . governed by 
fixed administrative arrangements imposed by 
imperial regimes, and by the ascription . . . of 
certain essential tasks to different classes and 
bodies of the society.” Through their search for 
analogous commumal forces and forms, ¢om- 
parative historians have tended to make one 
aspect of the urban experience decisive “before 
establishing the larger context of relationships.” 
Thus the alleged physical formlessness of the 
Muslim cities was held to be an expression of a 
“withdrawal from public concerns and public 
life.” Unlike their Christian counterparts, 
Muslim cities have rarely been understood as 
“living and vital organisms.” 

Lapidus constructs a more generous and gen- 
eral view of Mamluk urban society based upon 
a close analysis of city and regional economies 
- and the social. and political roles of various 
classes within the population. The alien military 
elite exercised control over the distribution of 
vital grain flows, managed public works, or- 
ganized the labor supply, and allocated essential 
raw materials to producers; local populations 
-were held responsible for the funding of such 
facilities and services. Community life is de- 
Scribed in great detail, emphasizing the ad- 
ministrative obligations and career patterns of 
religious and mercantile urban notables, and 
throwing new light on the organization of neigh- 
borhood communities and popular fraternities 
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such as the zver. The functional relations among 
Mamluks, notables (entrusted with the intri- 
cacies of local affairs), and proletariat comprised 
a social-political structure in which protection 
and patronage links emanating from the Mamluk 
military, rather than the governmental bureau- 
cracies, sufficed to obtain the cooperation of. the 
notables and the acquiescence of the common 
people. Direct Mamluk ties to all classes pre- 
vented a potentially dangerous union of notables 
and Icwer orders which might otherwise have 
deprived the military of effective control. Such 
a form of social intergration seems to have been 
well-adapted to the needs of the populations 
of cities which were historically exposed to suc- 
cessive waves of invaders and the frequent 
forays of Christian pirates. 

Sources of data for the Mamluk period do not 
allow much in the way of quantitative analysis. 
Major centers such as Damascus, Aleppo, or 
Cairo appear to have been of roughly the same 
size £s their late medieval counterparts in Chris- 
tian areas of the Mediterranean world (except 
for Cairo, which was perhaps slightly smaller 
than Venice or Naples}, but the former seem to 
have been in decline at the time of the first 
Ottoman censuses after 1520 (which counted 
between 50 to 70 thousand persons). If Lapidus’ 
findings demonstrate the inadequacy of the 
traditionally European-centered historian’s views 
of urban society under Islam, they may also 
give pause to those sociologists who have insisted 
on tke uniformities underlying the social and 
spatial patterns of all “pre-industrial” cities. 

Eric E. LAMPARD 

Tke University of Wisconsin 


The German Democratic Republic, by ARTHUR 


M. Hanwarpt, Jr. Integration and Commu- 
nity Building in Eastern Europe Series. Balti- 
more, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. 126 
pp. Clothbound, $6.50. Paperbound, $2.95. 

The Polish People’s Republic, by James F. Mor- 
RISON. Integration and Community Building 
in Eastern Europe Series. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. 160 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $6.50. Paperbound, $2.95. 


The Republic of Albanic, by Nicnotas C. PANO. 
Integration and Community Building in East- 
ern Europe Series. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968. 185 pp. Clothbound, 
$6.50. Paperbound, $2.95. 


The Development of Socialist Yugoslavia, by 
M. GEORGE ZANINovicH. Integration and 
Community Building in Eastern Europe 
Series. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1968. 182 pp. Clothbound, $6.50. Paperbound, 
$2.95. 

These four short books are part of a series 
of studies on East European states. Reports on 
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Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and Bul- 
garia should later appear. The books on East 
Germany and Poland follow more similar pat- 
terns than do those on Albania and Yugoslavia. 
As stated by editor Triska, East Germany and 
Poland are discussed first from the point of view 
of ecology and geography. This is followed by 
sections on demography, belief system, social 
system, degree of autonomy, dependence on 
other states, and hopes and needs in regard to 
integration and development. Both reports con- 
tain a short historical sketch, followed by a de- 
tailed description of the last twenty years under 
Communist rule. 

The Yugoslavia study departs somewhat from 
this organization of content, and the Albania 
study is very different. The Albanian report 
is a chronological account of the last twenty 
years, during which opposition against Yugo- 
slavia—and later, to some degree, against the 
Soviet Union—becomes increasingly evident and 
ties with China become stronger. The Yugoslav 
book is more sociological, and deals not only 
with the Soviet-Yugoslay conflict but also with 
some ideological and institutional changes that 
emphasize the unique position gained by Yugo- 
slavia among East European countries. 

The East German report shows Ulbricht’s 
increasing control over the country, as well as 
the elimination of Harich, who favored more 
liberal policies. Generally, the study indicates 
that Ulbricht’s control has become more effi- 
cient and that East Germany has somewhat 
come of age. 

The Polish report mentions that Poland was 
scheduled to get about 15 percent of German 
reparations to the Soviet Union, but that it actu- 
ally received only one or two percent. Morrison 
states that Poles are pragmatic—accepting ex- 
tensive welfare measures and public ownership 
of major industrial facilities—while simultane- 
ously hoping to increase their commercial con- 
tacts with the West. 

Pano’s Albanian account is more or less a 
history of political control of Albania during the 
last twenty years. It shows how Hoxha man- 
aged to survive, even at the price of breaking 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
However, since China is economically weak and 
geographically distant, the Albanian situation 
indicates a somewhat unique and unusual situa- 
tion that is probably due to conflicting forces 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 

Zaninovich’s discussion of Yugoslavia is more 
analytical than Pano’s Albanian report. He 
points out that not only have Yugoslavs made 
considerable economic advances—e.g., a com- 
parison of 1952 and 1963 indicates that indus- 
try increased by 363 percent and agriculture by 
218 percent, if the year 1952 is counted as 100 
percent—but also that there have been interest- 


ing ideological and organizational changes stress- 
ing autonomy and decentralization. 

Considering the books from a critical view- 
point, I would point out first that three of the 
authors are political scientists and one is a his- 
torian. Consequently, they stress predominantly 
political institutions and the history of political 
institutions, especially during the last twenty 
years. Specifically, I missed any consideration 
of West Germany in the East German study. 
There is no information whatsoever as to any 
similarities between the policies of West Ger- 
many and East Germany. 

In regard to the Polish work, I would stress 
that although several valuable Polish studies 
in different social institutions have already been 
completed, they are not referenced, One might 
ask, for example, how many students, how many 
universities, and how many and what types of 
research institutes there are in Poland today? 
Since Poland at present publishes three or four 
sociological periodicals, some references to 
Polish research in our field would have been 
helpful. Generally, if political science would 
utilize the concept of culture more extensively, 
more information might have been made avail- 
able about a variety of aspects of life (e.g. 
literature and sports activities) in all four coun- 
tries. In some of these fields there has been 
considerable interaction with West European 
countries, none of which is mentioned. Be- 
cause of their primary reliance on political 
institutions to emphasize differences between 
Eastern and Western Europe, I would criticize 
the four reports for offering a somewhat one- 
sided picture of these East European states. 
This one-sidedness is especially evident in 
regard to the history of Communist Albanian 
institutions and to political-economic changes in 
Yugoslavia. These Yugoslav changes provide an 
especially challenging topic for sociological in- 
vestigation. Just as Yugoslavs have produced 
their own valuable research studies in which 
Americans have participated, so also Yugoslav 
social theory (or as Russians would call it, their 
“distortion”), asks for Western investigation. 

Finally, no studies of family and marital 
problems in those countries are reported, de- 
spite the fact that social scientists have distin- 
guished themselves by work in those areas in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Let me also report two 
mistakes in the Polish book, On page 6 in foot- 
note 10 the correct spelling should be Horak. 
On the map the correct name of the Silesian 
town should be Wroclaw, not the former Ger- 
man Breslau. 

We certainly need more information and 
studies on Eastern Europe. I welcome Triska’s 
effort to provide us with information on the 
more than one hundred million Europeans who 
live between the Soviet Union and West Ger- 
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many. East Europe has doubtless been gaining 
in importance during the last twenty years; it 
is desirable that other social scientists pay in- 
creasing attention to that part of the world. 
Jr KoLAJa 
State University of New York 


The Emergence of Metropolitan America 1915- 
1966, by BLAxE MCKELVEY. New Bruns- 
‘wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1968. 
311 pp. $10.00. 


In an earlier stüdy Blake McKelvey traced 
the urbanization of America between 1860 and 
(1915. The Emergence of Metropolitan America 
now brings the study of cities up to 1966. The 
term metropolitan, in contrast to the term urban 
used in his earlier study, indicates the chang- 
ing nature of these great population complexes 
where people are living in patterns of interac- 
tion that are quite different from those of rural 
life. In fact, the author takes the position that 
the whole country has become metropo-itan. 

In a methodological sense, the scope of the 
study is global. Many threads of interest run 
through it: One is the efforts of planners and 
community leaders to master the metropolis:and 
bring order out of the disorganization and con- 
flict which city growth has produced. A second 


is the effort to assess the dramatically changed ' 


nature of the population input to the metro- 
polises. A third is tracing of the relationship of 
the Federal government to these cities. 

McKelvey is a historian, and the task he has 
undertaken is monumental. He tries to stand 
astride the works of the varied disciphnes of 
sociology, political science, planning, and social 
welfare, bringing together their specialized stud- 
ies and synthesize their findings into a broader 
interpretation of this contemporary phenamenon. 
He does a remarkable job. His biblicgraphy 
alone consists of 42 pages of references and 
documentation. 

The author believes that the period from 1915 
to 1920 marked the emergence of the dilemmas 
which metropolitanism presents, i.e., the growth 
of cities beyond their boundaries and the atten- 
dant inability to maintain effective leadership 
over an expanding population; the growth of 
social problems occasioned by the sise and 
character of the new immigrating population; 
and the inability of local and state governments 
to cope with these problems. Between 1920 and 
1929 there was an out-burst of metropolitan 
initiative in which the great cities “almost cre- 
ated a decentralized America of more or less 
autonomous metropolitan regions.” In the 1930’s 
the old ways were challenged by the depression, 
and voluntary private solutions had to give way 
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to compulsory public approaches. The war fur- 
ther emphasized the urgency of dealing with 
metropolitan problems, and brought the Federal 
government into the arena of planning and pro- 
gram. The post-war years have seen the chal- 
lenge of race relations and the “great society.” 
McKelvey concludes that the 1960’s have thus 
witnessed the convergence of the Federal and 
Metropolitan thrusts in America. 

Students of metropolitanism will find the book 
a basic analysis of the era. The chronological 
organization makes some of the points’ seem 
forced at times, but nevertheless the book does 
an exrellent job of reviewing the materials. 

Three aspects of the material might have 
been stressed with greater emphasis: The first 
is the unique nature of the present population 
shift with which the metropolises are dealing, 
ie, the influx of Negroes. Heretofore, mass 
migrations to. the inner cities involved a foreigh- 
born population. The newcomers usually had to 
learn a language and become skilled in a trade. 
When they acquired the manners and dress of 
the majority, however, they could escape identi- 
fication and thus be absorbed into the total 
population. The country did not change; the 
immigrant did the changing. With the Negro, 
color stands aş a badge of identity. Hence, if 
the problem is to be solved in some way other 
than a long-range program of racial amalgama- 
tion, the society will have to change. 

Another sense in which this population -was 
unique was the fact that the urban immigrants 
were refugees from the agricultural revolution in 
America. Instead of “draining the gutters of 
Europe,” as America Firsters of this country 
sneeringly remark, this migration drastically re- 
duced the plantations and the “sharecropper” 
population of America. It brought the poor of 
rural America into mainstream participation 

Closely related to the migration problem is 
the attendant. one of a shift in political power. 
When Harry Truman was elected by a majority 
of only 17,865 in California, 33,612 in Illinois, 
and 7,107 in Ohio, it became clear, as White 
(The Making oj the President, pp. 233) points 
out, that in states such as these with closely 
divided electorates, the Negro vote was going 
to make the difference in contests for political 
power. Hence, it is no coincidence that these 
time-honored patterns of power were changed. 
The Supreme Court reversed the Plessy vs. 
Ferguson decision in 1954, and later through 
Carr vs. Baker outlawed the time-honored hold 
of the rural sections over the metropolises. With- 
out this power, it is patently clear the rights 
of minorities would have been a dead issue. If 
anyone doubts this, let him consider the fact 
that with one or two minor exceptions no civil 
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rights laws have been put on the statute books 
through popular referenda. 

The last aspect of the métropolis on which 
this reviewer would have liked to have seen 
more emphasis is the conceptualization of the 
city as a civilizitg agency. If one looked at 
Brooklyn, N.Y. as a social system, for instance, 
he would get the point. In 1960, this borough of 
New York City had slightly over 2,600,000 
population. Of this entire amount, only 28.4 
percent were other than foreign born, children 
of foreign born, Negro, or Puerto Rican. In 
other words, 71.6 percent of the total were 
less than three generations acclimated to this 
most complex living arrangement in the world. 
Yet, between 1950 and 1960, Brooklyn spun off 
approximately one-half million whites and a 
considerable number of Negroes to the suburbs. 
If one saw these vast inner cities as social sys- 
tems whose input is this raw human potential and 
whose output is people who fit the image of the 
_ middle class, he perceives something of the 
drama unfolding before us. If one does not un- 
derstand this as goodness, he is standing in the 
middle of history while it passes him by. 

These are the elements which perhaps could 
have been stressed more in this history of the 
development of metropolitanism. Without some 
consideration of them, the drama of city growth 
is missed. However, McKelvey has written an 
objective, factual analysis which merits the 

attention of all scholars of city life. 

Í Dan W. Dopson 
New York University 


Charles Booth on the City: Physical Pattern and 
Socia} Structure, edited by Harotp W. 
Prautz, Chicago, IH.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1967. 314 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. Pa- 
perbound, $2.95. 


Most of us know of Booth’s work in urban 
sociology; a few have glanced at it out of curi- 
osity; very few have read it systematically. It 
cohsists of four treatises: on poverty, work, 
religion, and play among the London working 
classes in the 1880’s—a total of seventeen vol- 
umes. They are heavily statistical in nature, 
though laced with shrewd insights, case studies, 
and anecdotes. Yet it is easy to see why Booth 
` and his colleagues are not read today; their 
methods, novel at the time, have been vastly 
improved; -their insights and hypotheses, many 
of them genuinely original, others a translation 
of common sense notions into hypothetical form, 
were ingested and digested by the Chicago school 
of urban studies which flourished in the 1920's. 
Indeed, one could say that the empirical “bite” 
of the Chicago school rested largely upon 
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Booth’s work, as its theoretical haziness derived 
from other sources. . 

We owe a great deal to Harold Pfautaz for 
translating the gigantic opus into a major inter- 
pretive essay, including scores of vivid quota- 
tions, accounting for well over half the present 
volume. His publishers evidently think so too, 
judging by the price. It is a misnomer to call 
it an “Introduction.” He gives, in addition, a 
fair sampling of Booth’s own presentations 
(130 pp.). 

He has also given us a portrait of a remark- 
able man, a successful merchant who grew in- 
tensely interested in the problems of poverty in 
the greatest city of the richest empire the world 
had known. His interest in poverty led to a con- 
cem with measurement, and his last love was, 
simply, empirical sociology. Pragmatic, re- 
formist, empirical, he exemplified the great 
value of a tradition in sociology which owes 
very little to the work of the sacred trinity, 
Weber, Durkheim, Simmel. 

At one level he was a social ecologist, mapping 
mass data onto the geogrephical layout of 
London, locating “poverty traps” and border- 
lines. But he was also a systematic ethnographer, 
using social bookkeeping data from wherever 
it originated—census bureau, missionaries, school 
board visitors. He combined his measures of 
poverty from mass data with the descriptions 
of households recorded by visitors from the 
Protestant missions, thus producing a systematic 
account of life styles and conditions associated 
with variation in major dimensions of the com- 
position of population—a task hardly ever 
undertaken in present-day social science. He 
studied the city as an aggregate related, not 
only by spatial contiguity, but by the great 
institutions of work, play, family, religion and 
the like, concretized in specific organizational 
forms. 

His work on English social classes of the time 
is to my mind his most original and acute 
achievement, and is of the most interest to 
us today. He saw clearly the analytical distinc- 
tions between status, honor, income, and life- 
style, and attempted to spell out the nature of 
each. He tells us, in detail, the class variations 
in food, drink, clothing, recreation, sex, child- 
rearing, and religion—describing the organiza- 
tion of production and distribution for each. 
The culture of poverty is to him a real thing, and 
was perhaps his major concern; like Monica 
Dickens in her novel of contemporary London, 
Kate and Emma, he sees this as a culture in a 
near biological sense; poverty is a disease. 

His final aim was to use social science to 
change the situation. The 25-30 percent of 
London living in his definition of real poverty, 
whether self-induced through poor use of re- 
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sources or inevitable given the market pu 
aroused his compassion and his determination. 
I quote from the Poverty series: 


Finally, there are two ways of looking at mere 
figures, by which very different impressions may 
be produced by the same facts. It may with some 
show of reason be regarded as not so very bad that 


= / a tenth of the population should be reckoned as 


very poor, in a district so confessedly poverty- 
stricken as East London; but when we count up 
the 100,000 individuals, the 20,000 families, who 
- Jead so pinched a life among the population de- 
scribed, and remember that there are in addition 
double that number who, if not actually pressed 
by want, yet have nothing to spare, we shrink 
aghast from the picture. The divergence between 
these two points of view, between relative and ab- 
solute, is in itself enough to cause the whole differ- 
ence between pessimism 
rightly we need to bear both in mind, never to 
forget the numbers when thinking of the percent- 
ages, nor the percentages when thinking of the 
numbers. The last is difficult to those whose daily 
experience or whose imagination brings vividly be- 
fore them the trials and sorrows of individual 
lives. They refuse to set off and balance the happy 
hours of the same class, or even of the same p20- 
ple, against these miseries; much less can they 


consent to bring the lot of other classes into the 


account, add up the opposing figures, and con- 
tentedly carry forward a credit balance. In the 
arithmetic of woe they can only add or multiply, 
they cannot subtract or divide. In intensity of 
feeling such as this, and not in statistics, lies the 
power to move the world. But by statistics must 
this power be guided if it would move the world 
right (p. 190). 


What has he for us today? A great example, 
a secure place in the intellectual history of 
sociology, a rich mine of data for a great city 
at a point in time when the metropolis really was 
exploding. (And for Pfautz, an impressive labor 
of love.) 

Scott A. GREER 
Northwestern University 


Law and Equal Opportunity: A Study of the 
Massachusetts Commission Against Discrim- 
‘ination, by Leon H. Mayuew. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968. 313 
pp. $7.95. 


"O Studies in the sociology of law are still far too 
` rare. Professor Mayhew’s book would be wel- 
come even without its very great merits. It is 
doubly welcome because it is not focused on 
administration of criminal justice, which claims 
the bulk of the empirical work in the sociology 
of law. The book deals with the Massachusetts 
Commission against Discrimination and its work 
between 1959 and 1963. It asks, and answers, 
such questions as: What kind of rules and prac- 
tices did the Commission adopt, and vaye To 


and optimism. To judge ~ 
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what extent was the Commission able to insti- 
tutionalize the values and norms expressed in 
the statute that gave it life? Was the Commis- 
sion at all eifective in curbing discrimination? 

Professor Mayhew’s careful study turns up 
many interesting findings about the work of the 
Commission in housing and employment cases. 
Much of it is fresh and insightful, and the con- 
clusions are not at all what one might have ex- 
pected. As a whole, however, the Commission 
was something of a. disappointment. It played 
a much narrower role in implementing the rights 
of non-whites than it might have. For example, 
the Commission adopted what Mayhew calls a 
“reasonable treatment” standard (rather than 
an “equal treatment” standard) as a governing 
principle in deciding whether employers were 
guilty of discrimination. The employer met the 
standard if he showed that he treated a black 
applicant according to some rational criterion, 
even if whites were not treated the same way. 
The Commission wculd excuse an employer 
who refused to hire a black, as long as he could 
give reasonable reason why that black should 
not he hired. The Commission would ignore the 
fact that the same good reasons would never 
be applied to a white. This was hardly a militant 
stance. The timidity of the Commission, of 
course, was due largely-to its reading of the 
political climate. 

This study should be of interest to many social 
scientists, regardless of whether or not they are 
specifically concerned with race relations and 
law. The book opens with a vigorous foray into 
general social theory, and in the last chapter 
Maykew returns to some of the same theoretical 
considerations, now armed with his findings. This 
reviewer felt that the opening theoretical state- 
ments were a shade too abstract, too remote 
from the actual subrect of the book, and not 
adequately integrated into the body of the work, 
but this may be mere ay a matter of taste. The 
narrative is interesting in itself, and there are 
many flashes of insight. There is an excellent 
discussion, toward the close of the book, on the 
theory of sanctions, which makes a real con- © 
tribution to the literature. 

The struggle for ecual opportunity, legal and 
nonlegal, has changed tremendously in a few: 
short years. So much has happened that there . 
is almost an air of the ancient past about. the 
Commission and its work. It is all the more 
fortunate, therefore, taat the author aimed: at 
more than a transient significance. Hé has 
achieved his aims, to a very great degree. 
This is a firm, well-planned, well-executed book, 
and it should prove to be of lasting importance. 

LawRENCE M. FRIEDMAN 

Stanford University School of Law 
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Race Relations, by MICHAEL BANTON. New 
York: Basic Books, 1967. 434 pp. $7.95. 


Michael Banton is a well-known British soci- 
alogist, located at the University of Bristol, with 
some half-dozen books to his credit. One would 
expect his Race Relations to be a sound scholarly 
work, and it is. This reviewer recommends that 
American sociologists interested in minorities 
purchase this book for themselves and assign 
portions of it to their classes, but he cannot 
recommend its use as a text. For British sociolo- 
gists, he recommends it for text use as well. 

For American sociologists, the most interesting 
and useful aspect of this work is that it is so 
clearly a British production. Although it is ex- 
tremely well documented—using European, 
American, and African sources—this documenta- 
tion has a distinctly different flavor and out- 
look from those studies now being published by 
the dozens in the United States. It is both 
interesting and insightful to note how an intel- 
ligent and well-read “outsider” describes and 
analyzes, primarily for a British audience, the 
past and present of Negro-white relationships 
in the United States. 

One aspect of the work that demonstrates its 
difference is the emphasis. given to the his- 
tory of racial thought (about 50 pages just to 
get past Darwin!) and to role, caste, and ac- 
culturation. These topics, with a good chapter 
on prejudice and a much less sophisticated one 
on social distance, make up almost half the 
book. A general chapter on integration and 
pluralism, three chapters on Negroes in the 
United States, three on Africa, and one on 
Great Britain constitute the balance of the 
book. 

A major weakness is Banton’s failure in his 
“American” chapters to even mention Merican- 
Americans, American Indians, Puerto Ricans, 
or Japanese-Americans, or to differentiate ade- 
quately the Indians in Africa. From Banton’s 
presentation it appears common in Britain to 
lump together all dark-skinned persons as 
“coloured,” whether East Indian, West Indian, 
Pakistani, or African. If this inference is cor- 
rect, it may explain his failure to differentiate 


' between minority groups in America, but it 


does not excuse it. On the other hand, a major 
strength is the juxtaposition of a chapter on 
white supremacy in the United States with one 
on South Africa. This is exactly the kind of 
fruitful cross-cultural comparison rarely found 
in American texts, and certainly not in that 
depth. Banton describes how in the United 
States the movement of Negroes from rural to 
urban areas led to separate communities in 
which Negroes could rise socially and eco- 
nomically and be relatively free from white 


control. In South Africa the opposite has oc- 
curred, with the rural blacks relatively free, 
but with far more control exerted over urban 
blacks than anywhere else in the world. 

In terms of concepts and theory, the contri- 
bution of Race Relations is mixed. The treat- 
ments of prejudice, stereotypes, the prejudiced 
personality, frustration-aggression, and Bogar- 
dus-type social distance all tend to be routine; 
they present little that was not available ten 
to twenty years ago, and can at best be con- 
sidered only adequate. Elsewhere, however, the 
book makes several contributions which were 
enlightening to this reviewer. These included 
insightful use of the concept of “status gap” 
to emphasize the real discontinuity in what 
otherwise might mistakenly be considered a 
black-white social stratification continuum. This 
approach appears to be much more accurate 
and helpful than the hackneyed caste concept. 
The casual use of older Bogardus-type social 
distance scales can lead to serious errors in 
analysis, or even to predictive debacles for the 
unwary. Banton at least avoids most of these 
pitfalls by stressing the significance of situational 
variations in actual response as compared to 
questionnaire responses concerning behavior in 
hypothetical situations. 

It is more difficult to evaluate Banton’s con- 
cept of “pluralism,” on which he places con- 
siderable emphasis. As opposed to assimilation, 
“pluralism” is used to signify a multigroup 
society in which each component group controls 
a separate sector of the economy, so that the 
groups “mix but do not combine.” Banton uses 
illustrations drawn from Southeast Asia, but has 
difficulty locating this condition with any fre- 
quency elsewhere in the world. He describes 
assimilation in much less detail, even though, 
at least by default, it would be far more com- 
mon. This instance of emphasis on the economic 
factor is only one of many such cases in Race 
Relations, There is little question which aspect 
of man’s social life Banton considers most im- 
portant, but he is no economic determinist. In 
an excellent social psychological analysis, he 
argues that the major dilemma in America today 
is not Myrdal’s famous American Dilemma, but 
rather an identity dilemma of the Negro as to 
who he really is and what roles he ought to play 
now and in the future. This theoretical base can 
illuminate any analysis of the present behavior 
of blacks in America. 

The above strengths, as well as material to be 
discussed later, make the book worthwhile for 
American sociologists. Not worthwhile for them 
is the section in which Banton disposes of black 
unemployment, family disorganization, crime 
rates, educational problems, morale problems, 
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various vicious cycles, housing, religion, public 
accommodation, black nationalism—all the prob- 
lems of the black ghetto—in a relatively few 
pages. Such summary treatment may seem quite 
adequate to his British readers, but is more 
likely to cause American readers to shudder. 
It is not that one would quarrel with the specifics 
reported, but rather that the summarizing (no 
matter how well documented) of Black National- 
ism in America in a few paragraphs simply does 
violence to the actuality of the American scene 
in all its terrifying complexity. 

South African or Rhodesian readers may pos- 
sibly feel a similar concern about over-simplifi- 
cation and over-summarization in the chapters 
on Africa, but for American readers with little 
specific knowledge about race relations in Africa, 
these chapters may well be very useful and en- 
lightening. This reviewer found them worth- 
while, although one’s evaluation of the chapter 
on industrialization in Africa—which might 
range from excellent to mediocre—will un- 
doubtedly be strongly influenced by his own 
view of the primacy of economic factors in 
explaining societal activities. 

The final chapter, on race relations in Great 
Britain, is less factual and more theoretical than 
much of the other material. As a theoretical 
orientation, Banton proposes that patterns of 
race relations in England can be interpreted in 
terms of immigration patterns, assimilation pat- 
terms, and his concept of “pluralism.” His 
analysis in essence is that English society has 
shown a greater than average homogeneity, and 
has set high standards for any immigrant who 
desired acceptance and upward mobility. Some 
Irish, Welsh, and Scottish immigrants success- 
fully met these standards, if only after several 
generations. For the colored immigrant, how- 
ever, there were the additional hurdles that he 
usually started close to the bottom and that 
English society still has an undue proclivity to 
explain behavior in terms of heredity. Thus 
colored immigrants are not barred, technically, 
from upward mobility, but in actuality such 


mobility has been minimal. Also, most colored - 


immigrants have entered at a time when em- 
ployers, although verbally accepting the idea of 
equality, have not been reluctant to hire “their 
own folk” first. 

Banton’s analysis of the colored immigrant’s 
situation is that the Englishman places great 
stress on personal and social discipline, to which 
the colored immigrant has typically assigned lit- 
tle importance: “He exemplified the indiscipline 
feared by the English. He was the archtypical 
stranger.” Since color was assumed to be an 
index of behavior, this has increasingly created 
a “racial” perspective unlike the class perspec- 
tive applied to Irish, Jews, and Scotch. There 
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is now more of a tendency to see the colored 
man as a biologically different, permanent 
resident—someoné¢ at the bottom of the social 
hierarchy whose presence is more or less racially 
linked with a variety of social problems, so that 
fcr the first time “colour prejudice became a 
little more respectable.” Banton sees different 
processes of integration in separate spheres 
(politics, work, leisure, etc.) as proceeding some- 
what independently. These are beginning to 
bear a resemblance to what he sees in America, 
which is a type of pluralism involving white 
Protestant, white Catholic, Jewish, and Negro 
Protestant. The “controversies surrounding John - 
F. Kennedy’s candidacy for the presidency in 
1960 mark not the end of discrimination against 
Czetholics but the beginning of group rivalry.” 

In summary, Race Relations is to be recom- 
mended. The knowledgeable American reader ` 
will be able to recognize and compensate for its 
weaknesses, and will benefit from the strengths 
of its cross-cultural perspective and its theoreti- 
cal insights. . 

JoHN H. BURMA 

Grinnell College 


Challenge to the Court: Social Scientists and the 
Defense of Segregation, 1954-1966, by I. A. 
NEwsyY. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1967. 239 pp. $6.50. 


This work traces the defense of segregation 
brought forth in the name of social and biologi- 
cal science, beginning with the 1954 Supreme 
Court school desegregation case which estab- 
lished the legal admissibility of such evidence, 
and culminating a decade later in the failure of 
an appeal by segregationists based on conten- 
tions they asserted were supported by the 
findings of (their) science. Inspection of the 
literature produced in support of segregation 
reveals two major issues: the antique one of a 
putative hereditary basis for differential be- 
havior among “racially” identified groups, and 
the more interesting one of the possibly noxious 
effects of integrated schools on personality de- - 
velopment. The writers examined include the 
psychologists Henry E. Garrett (past President 
of the APA), Frank C. J. McGurk, Audrey 
Shuey, and Robert T. Osborne; the biologists 
Wesley C: George and Robert Kuttner; and, 
among sociologists, most strikingly Ernest van 
den Haag, although certain passages from the 
writings of Howard Odum and George Lundberg, 
as well as from the anthropologist Carleton 
S. Coon, have lent themselves to segrega- 
tionist interpretation. Chapters on the populari- 
zation of racist views through the publications 
(notably the journal Mankind Quarterly) of the 
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International Association for the Advancement 
of Ethnology and Eugenics, and of the Citizens’ 
Councils of America, round out the picture. 

It may be suggested that Newby overstates 
the significance of the academic defense of 
segregation, assuming that “. . . it is those ideas 
which motivate segregationists and explain their 
implacable opposition to racial integration” (ix), 
rather than seeing such ideas as being the more 
or less plausible legitimation of pre-existent 
convictions. An important question can be 
raised, however, concerning the implications for 
behavior if the plausibility in question becomes 
tattered. One resolution to this dissonance is 
represented by the Court’s novel endorsement 
of a particular interpretation of the facts, as in 
the precedent-shattering case at hand. An alter- 
native resolution is the segregationists’ reasoned 
‘defense of their own case; their charges of bias 
and intimidation against their opponents; and, 


ultimately, their adoption of a conspiratorial 


interpretation in the face of the failure of their 
case to win general acceptance. But if passion- 
ately held convictions are found on both sides 
of the controversy, plausibility itself can be 
assessed in terms of scientific canons, and here 
. the book reveals—aside from the inherent drama 
` . of court proceedings—the dreary record of those 
who attempt to transmute the dross of differen- 
tial performance into the gold of genetic expla- 
nation. From a strictly technical standpoint, one 
can simply resort to the principle of parsimony; 
it is unnecessary to introduce genetic variables 
in order to explain the differential behavior in 
question. 

In the second line of argument concerning 
the psychological consequences of mixed classes 
upon the Negro student, Kenneth Clark has 
strongly emphasized the blighting effects of the 
symbolic rejection implicit in segregated schools. 
In contrast, van den Haag has testified that, 
in view of the salience of racial identification in 
the United States and de facto inequality in the 
social environment, in many cases universalistic 
competition would lead to failure and thereby 
to the cumulation of disadvantages, exacerbat- 
ing rather than alleviating racial problems. 
Newby, who admits to being on the side of the 
angels, refuses to countenance considerations 
of this nature, doubting both their seriousness 
and the appropriateness of division by race as 
an answer to racial problems. It is unlikely, 
however, that all of the consequences of integra- 
tion can be positive; a judicious assessment 
must take into consideration short- and long- 
term, black and white, positive and negative 
dimensions, It would seem to this reviewer that 
the goal of integration is in fact ineluctable and 
eminently desirable, but that its implementation 
entails real costs and hazards that cannot be 
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shrugged off just because they have been ad- 
vanced for doubtful purposes. And how times 
change! The most ironic aspect of Newby’s 
book is that it shows him energetically repudi- 
ating standpoints that nowadays are often ad- 
vanced in the name of black nationalism, usually 
with the familiar (and equally specious?) as- 
surance of a later integration when conditions 
of substantive equality have been achieved. 

As a convenient record and a low-keyed 
critique of the special pleading for the segrega- 
tionist cause, this book is most useful. It is 
to be hoped that the author will now turn his 
attention to the present-day luxuriant growth 
of certain of the ideas he treats within a con- 
text where it is not so easy to tell the good 
guys from the bad guys. 

Perer Dopce 

University of New Hampshire 


The Anatomy of a Riot: A Detroit Judge’s Re- 
port, by James H. Lrncorn. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1968. 206 pp. $5.95. 


Ten Blocks from the White House: Anatomy of 
the Washington Riots of 1968, by BEN W. 
GILBERT and the staff of THE WASHINGTON 
Post. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 
245 pp. Clothbound, $6.50. Paperbound, $2.45. 


These two treatments of recent urban riots 
provide a striking contrast between traditional 
normative platitudes and sophisticated report- 
ing. 
The Anatomy of a Riot represents a judge’s 
attempt to give an acount of the Detroit riots 
of 1967 in terms of reasons for, behavior dur- 
ing, and dispositions of juvenile arrests. I do 
not recommend it to anyone seriously interested 
in the structure and development of riots. The 
title of the book completely belies its content; 
it is in reality a poorly conceived manual for 
law enforcement officers on the occasion of 
a civil disturbance. 

The book is divided into a text and an ap- 
pendix of approximately equal lengths. The ap- 
pendix is composed of various pieces of informa- 
tion irrelevant to the anatomy of a riot; these 
include examples of forms used by law enforce- 
ment officers, a letter from a foster parent, and ` 
problems of juvenile courts in general. The 
statistical data included in the appendix is con- 
cerned primarily with a numerical breakdown 
in the logistics of detention. The text is an at- 
tempt to deal with the problem of riots in 
depth from a sociopolitical point of reference. 
In actuality, it is a collection of aphorisms, ` 
recommendations, self-evident observations, and 
truisms, sprinkled with such instructional gems 
as “install a phone in the Youth Home with an 
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unlisted number”; “hold a staff conference at 
9:00 each morning”; and “keep rotating the 
boys through showers during the day and even- 
ing; it occupies their time, and they like it.” 

Judge Lincoln’s contribution is not only 
unhelpful, but actually harmful. His use of 
rhetoric and platitudes in discussing and analyz- 
ing the Detroit situation seemingly reflects a 
source of wisdom and understanding. Under- 
neath his prosaic and sublime utterings, one can 
readily detect an all-to-common display of law- 
and-order mentality. His advocacy of the tra- 
ditional American solution to social unrest— 
e.g., “reverence for the law,” “might makes 
right,” “education for progress,” “act like us, 
and we'll give you a piece of the action”—+re- 
fiects only too well the common posture of the 
members of our judiciary. 

It is quite apparent that Judge Lincoln either 
does not understand or is unaware of the prob- 
lems facing the black man in America. He deals 
with the riot as if color were merely incidental. 
During one of the few discussions directly re- 
lating to blacks (throughout he seems to try to 
mention race ag little as possible), he raises the 
time-honored theme that other ethnic groups 
have gained full acceptance in the mainstream 
of American life, and Negroes must follow suit. 
He fails to point out the major differences be- 
tween blacks and other ethnic or racial groups. 
The judge also concludes that the most effective 
way to reduce problems is to avoid treatmg 
them as race problems. Kerner report, where 
were you? His treatment of poverty and lew 
enforcement also reflects this superficial, biased 
approach to social problems. 

It is regrettable that in this time of civil 
unrest which is a direct product of several 
centuries of nonenforcement of the laws and 
principles upon which this society was founded, 
members of the judiciary are calling for law 
and order and the efficient management of courts 
in support of this objective. 

Ten Blocks from the Wisite House, in con- 
trast, represents the efforts of the newsmen, 
reporters, photographers, editors, and staff of 
the Washington Post, under the direction of 
Ben W. Gilbert, to provide a pictorial-logistical, 
bird’s-eye coverage of the 1968 Washington riots. 

The varied backgrounds of the contributors 
to this book make it possible for the reader to 
obtain full and expert coverage of the riots from 
the many aspects of mass-media communica- 
tions. Detailed accounts are given of (1) the 
psychological climate that prevailed prior to, 
during, and after the riots; (2) the participants 
—those persons who might be labeled as leaders, 
looters, and victims; and (3) the law enforce- 
ment agents and the breakdown of law and 
order. 
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The authors follow the development of the 
riot beginning with the announcement of Martin 
Lather King’s assnssination. The actions of the 
blacks in the streets, the reactions of the white 
citizens, and the procedures and planning under- 
taken by government officials are described in 
detail. This scenario is couched in the architec- 
tural structure of the city. The constant re- 
ferral to the territorial structure of the city 
is somewhat cumbersome, but it does provide 
an accurate picture of the movements of the 
pelica and the blacks. 

The pictorial coverage throughout the book 
is excellent. The reader gets a feeling for the 
involvement of the participants. He senses the 
excitement, movement, and activity of the areas 
portrayed in pictures of young and old moving 
rapidly through the streets against a background 
of vehicles in transit and an overhead haze. The 
looters’ feelings can be seen in their faces as they 
emerge, burdened with goods, from the stores. 
The sense of urgency in the work of the firemen 
as they drag hoses through the streets comes 
through clearly. Somehow even the police 
menage to evidence the unflattering image 
ascribed to them. In one picture, for example, 
the police and soldiers are attempting to upright 
an automobile, but at first glance, they appear. 
to be pushing the automobile over! The idea 
of destruction, wreckage, and devastation makes 
its point very strongly, and the rubble and rub- 
bish resemble photos of war-torn countries in ~ 
Europe. 2 

One of the more poignant sections of the 
book is a tape recording of a discussion be- 
tween the reporter and three self-claimed arson- 
ists. The reader is given insight into the workings 
of these individuals’ minds, and in no other 
way can the question “why do they burn?” be 
better answered. 

‘The reader gets a good sense of the flow of 
riot activities as the reporters follow a group 
or an activity from house to house or from 
day to day. However, reporting in this fashion 
produces a lack of continuity over entire epi- 
sodes, and the reader is frequently left wonder- 
ing about the outcome of a particular situation. 
For instance, at one point a discussion is taking 
place among a group of national guard soldiers— 
but that is the last one hears of them. 

The final section dealing with the merchants 
leaves fewer unanswered questions, and provides 
a logical conclusion to the book. The inclusion 
of an epilogue on Resurrection City seems un- 
necessary, however. 

Although the book does not claim to explain 
causes of the riot, it is impossible for anyone 
to read it without seeing and understanding how © 
riots progress, develop, and move through ‘an 
area. Qne can also understand and see why 
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law enforcement appears to be out of touch with 
what is really going on, or seems to take the 
wrong strategy or use the wrohg tactics. 

In summary, this book presents a more ac- 
curate picture of a riot in progress than most 
such attempts, and provides persons in the social 
sciences with data to which they can apply 
their theories about riots. | 

GLORIA I. JOSEPE 

Cornell University 


Politics and Social Science, by W. J. M. 
MACKENzIE. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 
1967. 424 pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 


This book is a useful addition to the growing 
body of literature seeking to accommodate tra- 
ditional political science to the explosion of in- 
qjuiries into politics taking place in the neighbor- 
ing behavioral science disciplines without, in the 
process, losing sight of the classical issues. Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie occupies a chair in the De- 
partment of Politics at Glasgow University and 
is trained in the classical British tradition of 
political science and law; he has that tradition’s 
respect for the study of politics as an examina- 
tion of “general arrangements” and hence takes 
modern attempts at “over-arching theory” (the 
works of Easton and Parsons especially) seri- 
ously. His review of these formulations is hardly 
a celebration, however; he notes Parsons’ “‘sur- 
prisingly limited treatment of law” and suggests 
that “the tone of his polity is that of one 
comfortable for White Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
eggheads to live in.” The major thrust of the 
book, rather, is to explicate and cautiously en- 
dorse a variety of lines of inquiry bearing 
directly or indirectly on political questions, in- 
cluding “partial” (information, game, decision) 
theory and the study of politics in animal and 
human communities, organizations, tribal so- 
cieties, and nation-states. 

Mackenzie wrestles throughout with the large 
question whether politics should be conceived of 
as a separate and special activity (and hence 


' discipline) undertaken within a special institu- 


tion or association (especially the state), or 
should be seen as an aspect, phase, or conse- 
quence of all biological, social, and economic 
processes. His tendency. is not to choose sides 
but to stay close to the data and present evidence 
for both, convincingly. Politics cam be, or be- 
come, a highly specialized activity, but discus- 
sion of “general arrangements” can profit from 
an understanding of biology; perhaps more im- 
portantly, the ‘study of politics involves . the 
development of “models” of behavior-as- 
political-action that can be useful in reconstruct- 


ing our understanding of, say, the behavior of 
birds or of factories. 

The tone of the book is conversational and 
even comfortably amateurish in the best British 
tradition, but the amount of rigorous and recent 
empirical material reviewed is vast and is often 
discussed with considerable wit and wisdom. 
The quality is somewhat uneven: the chapter on 
politics in tribal societies, showing the influence 
of Max Gluckman, is brief but superb; the 
chapter on organizations is suggestive but deals 
inadequately with the distinction between organ- 
ization and administration and the difference 
between economic and political models of organ- 
izations (Simon and Etzioni are discussed but 
Selznick is not mentioned). The perspective is 
refreshingly international, but there is a special 
fascination with American writers; the large 
guns, Marx and Weber, are virtually silent. 

Probably the best feature of the book is that 
it constitutes an inquiry into the study of poli- 
tics. The emphasis is really less on the subject 
matter than on its students and their methods. 
This may seem to “personalize” the study too 
much and places the real table of contents in 
the index, but it underscofes the unity of 
method and substance or medium and message. 
Social (and perhaps all) scientists are prone 
to divorce knowing and known, to read back into 
the world that which their methods have read 
out of it; Polstics and Social Science emphasizes 
at every stage the degree to which politics-as- 
known is simply but crucially the product of 
social science. 

Bruce HACKETT 

University of California, Davis 


Reader in Political Sociology, edited by FRANK 
Lindenfeld. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1968. 611 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paperbound, 
$2.95, 


Although Frank Lindenfeld’s Reader in Po- 
litical Sociology, like most readers, is not a 
book that contributes to the frontiers of creative 
scholarship, it nevertheless succeeds as a col- 
lection of highly interesting readings that many ` 
teachers of political sociology will wish to assign 
to their classes. What makes Lindenfeld’s book 
both timely and refreshing is the author’s forth- 
right comitment to the general perspectives of 


the “new left”—to the proposition that “intellect 


must be rejained to humane emotions and 
values” (p. ix). 

After laying the groundwork with several well- 
chosen articles dealing with ethical, theoretical, 
and substantive orientations in social science, 
Lindenfeld addresses the topics of the social bases 
and conditions of democratic, authoritarian, and 
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totalitarian political systems. Part Two then in- 
quires into the distribution of political power 
within the class structures of the West. These 
opening selections are solid, including as reper- 
tory such esteemed authors as Lipset and Bendix, 
Mills, Barrington Moore, Franz Neumann, Horo- 
witz, Kornhauser, Marcuse, Ardendt, de Toque- 
ville, Harry Eckstein, Samuel Huntington, Rob- 
ert Alford, Dahrendorf, and a recent “think 
piece” by Pilisuk and Hayden on the military- 
industrial complex. Nearly all are highly assign- 
able, pedagogically speaking. 

Surprisingly little attention, however, is given 
by Lindenfeld to the ongoing argument between 
democratic pluralists and researchers of the 
“power elite.” An article by Mills (along with a 
brief summary by Kornhauser of Mills’ work) 
is the only explicit statement of the power elite 
thesis to be found. The only summary of demo- 
cratic pluralist theory consists of Kornhauser’s 
overview of Riesman’s theory of “veto groups.” 
The Reader would undoubtedly have benefited 
from somewhat greater attention to this im- 
portant controversy. 

Lindenfeld next turns his attention to “Politics 
and Social Change,” the treatment of which is 
broken down into “chapters” on political move- 
ments, political parties, and revolution. Con- 
sidering the complexity of these topics, Lindan- 
feld does a remarkably good job of picking read- 
ings that are both germane and interesting. 
The Reader’s orientation becomes unmis- 
takably clear in this section with the in- 
clusion of such authors as Kornhauser, Jacobs 
and Landau, the editor himself, Moore again, 
Michels, Paul Goodman, James C. Davies, Crane 
Brinton, and K. Shridarani (on Gandi’s “non- 
violent revolution”). Goodman’s article ex- 
presses a basic theme of the entire book that, 
while interesting, will no doubt irritate many 
committed positivists, as well as some leftists— 
namely, the editor’s enchantment with utopian 
anarchism. (In the book’s final pages two selec- 
- tions by Malatesta and by Goodman are offered 
under the heading of “Anarchism.”) Many po- 
litically committed leftists, especially, will be 
annoyed because this line of preoccupation 
comes very close to a form of simple hippie or 
bohemian escapism. 

The volume concludes with a section on 
ideology. As in earlier sections, the pieces are 
remarkably cogent, considering the topic’s 
breadth. The section begins, however, with an 
unfortunate discussion of utopian anarchism, 
or “voluntarism,” by the editor. Lindenfeld’s 
treatment of this otherwise important and in- 
teresting topic suffers most because of its lack 
of serious attention to the classical sociological 
issues raised by his own argument—the issues of 
human selfishness and the prerequisites for so- 
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cial life that have, as rcpresented by such think- 
ers as Hobbes, been the object of so much so- 
ciological attentién and (later) research. The 
remaining pieces on ideology are standard but 
interesting, including worthwhile discussions by 
David Apter, Franz Fanon, Marx and Engels, 
Bertrand Russell (on Marxism), C. W. Mills 
and Daniel Bell (both on the “end of ideology”), 
and a persuasive piece by Robert A. Haber 
answering Bell. - 

One striking omission from the book is any 
treatment of the voluminous literature on poli- 
tical behavior. The reader will search in vain 
for studies of voting, different forms of political 
participation, determinants of political interest, 
or political socialization. What makes this omis- 
sion excusadle (even desirable) is the fact that 
several other collections of such studies are 
presently available. What may distress some 
readers, however, is that certain questions are 
omitted which are not well covered in the other 
collections either—such as the topics of support 
for the radical right and the debate over “lower- 
class authoritarianism.” 

Other more bothersome shortcomings are a 
general inattention to materials giving an histori- 
cal perspective, and a relative de-emphasis of 
the comparative method. Only a very few of 
the entries draw on data from other cultures 
(e.g., Horowitz and Alford) or from important 
historical episodes (e.g., Marx and Shridarani). 
Finally, the collection suffers some imbalance 
from its de-emphasis of empirical materials and 
its heavy stress on polemics and theory. As is 
true of any partisan presentation, the book 
would have had even more persuasive power if 
it had been accompanied by more extensive 
documentation. 

To some great extent the shortcomings of the 
collection are due partly to the fact that a reader 
compiled mainly for pedagogical purposes is 
bound to suffer some discontinuities of content 
and style, and partly to the fact that the field 
of political sociology is too broad and complex 
to be adequately “surveyed” by a single reader. 
This reader, however, does have the unique ad- 
vantage that its selections are unified and inte- 
grated by a theme. In fact, Lindenfeld’s book is 
one of the few collections in political sociology 
which is organized around a generally new- 
leftist approach to the subject. It is a relief 
to discover that a few young sociologists have 
taken seriously the lesson that a social science 
unguided by a commitment to humane values is 
itself valueless. Lindenfeld’s book is a worth- 
while contribution to this sociological reorienta- 
tion. 

Henry C. FINNEY 

University of Wisconsin 
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Economic Failure, Alienation, and Extremism, 
by MICHAEL AIKEN, Louis A. FERMAN, and 
Harotp L. SHEPPARD. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1968. 213 pp. 
$7.50. 


When the Packard Motor Car Company closed 
its doors in 1956, 4,012 workers lost their jobs. 
This monograph is based on interview data ob- 
tained from a sample of 305 of these workers 
27 months after their displacement experience. 
Its purposes are (1) to locate some of the ante- 
cedents to economic deprivation, alienation, and 
political extremism; (2) to assess the relative 
validity of two opposing theories of extremism— 
the economic Insecurity and mass society per- 
spectives; and (3) to determime the influence of 
race on each of the variables listed under (1) 
above. 

Using multiple classification analysis to ex- 
amine the relative effects of roughly the same 
basic set of variables on their three dependent 
variables (and sometimes various measures of 
them), Aiken, Ferman, and Sheppard suggest 
the following: 

1. Number of months unemployed and a 
related measure, job mobility, are better pre- 
dictors of economic deprivation than age, oc- 
cupation, or skill level. An index of economic 
deprivation is a better predictor of anomia and 
of visiting relatives and neighbors (their mea- 
sures of alienation) than employment status, 
education, skill level, number of months of 
unemployment status, education, skill level, 
number of months of unemployment, or age. 
Job mobility is more closely related than eight 
other variables to an index of political aliena- 
tion. The index of economic deprivation was 
the best predictor of attitdues toward govern- 
ment intervention, while number of months of 
unemployment was most closely related to 
respondent scores on a political extremism 
scale. Religion was most closely related to a 
third extremism measure: approval of Senator 
(Joseph) McCarthy’s activities. The authors 
describe a large number of additional relation- 
ships as well, but these seem to be the ones most 
closely related to their first purpose. 

2. The data provide some support for the 
economic insecurity hypothesis (that fluctuations 
in income or unstable work roles result in anti- 
democratic sentiments and leftist political orien- 
tations), but cast some doubt on the mass so- 
ciety hypothesis (that antidemocratic sentiments 
and radical activities are the result of a lack of 
social integration). 

3. Age, skill level, and education were found 
to be more important determinants of a favor- 
able or unfavorable postdisplacement experience 
than race alone. Thus, the authors note that 


“o. . discrimination in education and job 
training prior to the closing of the plant resulted 
in these slightly less favorable market experi- 
ences for Negroes, not the factor of race alone” 
(p. 136). 

While there is much to commend this mono- 
graph (the authors recognize and make explicit 
many of their methodological problems, they are 
appropriately cautious in presenting their con- 
clusions, they offer a nice blend of hard and soft 
data, and they achieve a crystal clear and logical 
organization), there are also a number of flaws 
and irritations. Most of these stem from their 
attempt to juxtapose 1958 research technology 
with 1968 conceptualization and theory, and 
from an apparent effort to use the data for 
purposes not anticipated when the interview 
schedule was designed. 

Although conceptual refinement usually pre- 
cedes corresponding improvements in measure- 
ment in the social sciences, the gap between the 
two becomes especially apparent when an at- 
tempt is made to interpret old data by using 
constructs which have attracted considerable 
recent attention. Thus, in their discussion of 
alienation, most of the literature cited was pub- 
lished since their interview schedule was de- 
signed, and much of it would question the sug- 
gestion that anomia (and the use of Srole’s 
scale) is “. . . interchangeable with current 
usages of the concept alienation” (p. 8). In 
fact, it is likely that the selection of the Srole 
scale in 1958 (or before) was responsible for 
this particular interpretation oz the relationship 
between anomia and alienation. Similarly, the 
mass society perspective is discussed in the 
context of works more recent than the authors’ 
survey. This leads to a test of that theory which 
does not (as the authors themselves note) in- 
clude a measure of associational ties—a key 
element in Kornhauser’s perspective—because 
no questions were asked about secondary group 
participation. There are numerous additional 
hints that the data are being used in ways not 
anticipated when the interview schedule was 
designed. For example, an index in belief in vot- 
ing and politics consists of three items with 
breaks of 95, 90, and 90 percent. Certainly such 
a measure was not pretested; and given its rela- 
tive inability to discriminate among respondents, 
one is tempted to infer that it was constructed 
for this monograph some years after the data 
were gathered. While much of the book is free 
from problems such as these, they are suf- 
ficiently frequent to be annoying. 

Perhaps more annoying to some readers will 
be the authors’ contention that, “contrary to the 
phenomenologists, we view the real structure of 
the situation as a more critical variable than how 
he feels about the situation” (p. 53). Thus, 
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economic deprivations are measured “objec- 
tively” rather than “subjectively,” and the no- 
tion of relativity and possible relevance of 
reference group theory are for the most part 
ignored. In spite of the utility of this type 
of theory in explaining subjective responses 
(examples are alienation and political orienta- 
tions), given the difficulties the authors had in 
relating their data to other theories, the reasons 
for not looking at this one are probably obvious. 

In spite of the problems outlined above, this 
monograph is likely to stimulate the reader in- 
terested in job displacement and some of its 
correlates. The authors’ -assessment of the im- 
portance of the problem is convincing; their 
treatment of some of its correlates is effective; 
and, as long as the reader takes the authors’ 
cautions seriously, their interpretations are rea- 
sonable. 

CHARLES M. BONJEAN 
The University of Texas 


Communism and the Politics of Development: 
Persistent Myths and Changing Behavior, by 
Joan H. KavursrY. New York: John Wiley 

` and Sons, 1968. 216 pp. $6.95. 


One of the main theses presented by Kautsky 
in this collection of previously published arti- 
cles is that the Russian revolution was not a 
proletarian uprising, but a modernizing move- 
ment led by native intellectuals who adopted a 
Marxist ideology. The revolution that Marx 
hoped for in such advanced industrial nations as 
Germany, England, and the United States never 
occurred. Revolutions carried out by groups 
calling themselves Marxists have instead taken 
place in a number of underdeveloped countries, 
beginning with Russia and including China and 
Cuba. 

This book will probably be most valuable to 
sociologists for its discussion of the powerful 
effects of myths on behavior. Besides document- 
ing the personal intellectual evolution of. the 


-aithor over a period of a dozen years, it should 


also provide a helpful framework for integrating 
work on “communism” with that on “economic 
development.” 

Communist parties in contemporary iiet 
developed countries represent but one variety 
of modernizing movement, Kautsky argues. 
Communist and non-Communist modernizing 
movements are similar in that they share the 
goals of rapid industrialization, political and eco- 
nomic independence from the West, and land re- 
form. Kautsky foresees the gradual convergence 


, of Communist and non-Communist modernizing 


movements in their policies, ideologies, and 
organization. In countries at different levels af 
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economic development, however, parties and 
movements that adopt ‘the name “Communist” 
may have little else in common. Thus “Com- 
munism” has become useless as a comparative 
analytical category, and there is probably no 
such thing at the present time as a unified in- 
ternational Communist movement. 

In England and the United States, Communist 
Parties are minute splinter groups with no mass 
base. In Italy and France, the Communists 
represent a major labor party that may be 
proceeding in the direction of the “revisionist” 
socialist movement that gained strength earlier - 
in Germany. (This suggestion cf Kautsky’s was ` 
strikingly confirmed. by the unwillingness of 
the French Communist Party to back the revolu- 
tionary student and worker movement that de- 
veloped in the Spring of 1968). 

In Russia, the Communists represent a mana- 
gerial elite which is interested in stability . 


-and growth, for Russia is now a “have” nation. 


In China, still a “have not” country, there is a 
struggle between revolutionary and managerial 
intellectuals for supremacy. The Sino-Soviet 
split is in part a reflection of the differing needs 
and interests of two countries at contrasting 
levels of economic development, in both of 
which the leadership claims to be Communist. 

The most interesting essay in the book is on 
“Myth, Self-Fulfilling Prophesy, and Symbolic 
Reassurance in the East-West Conflict.” Kautsky 
here suggests that “international Communism” 
has served as a myth, useful in some ways for 
Communists and non-Communists alike. The 
first group of revolutionary intellectuals to take 
power in Russia, the Kerensky government, 
espoused a ‘liberal, sccial-democratic philosophy 
and was thus greeted with approval by many in 
the outside world. A rival group of intellectuals, 
the Bolsheviks, soon replaced the first, however. 
This group was committed to a Marxist ideology, 
which led to their being far less popular in the 
West. The Marxist ideology was actually in- 
appropriate for an underdeveloped country, 
since the revolution that. Marx envisaged was 
to have been a result, not a cause, of in- 
dustrialization. In any event, both the Bolsheviks 
and the conservative ruling groups in the 
West saw the aim of the Russian revolution as 
the overthrow of Western governments. 

Kautsky argues that this myth of the inter- 
national proletarian revolution, which was ac- 
cepted by both the Russian Marxists and the 
rulers of the Westerr countries, functioned as 
a self-fulfilling prophesy. The myth was not 
strong encugh to bring about the revolution, 
but it did cause much hostility because both 
thought that Western governments were suscep- 
tible to being overthrown from within by 
revolutionary Marxist groups. 
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As the Russian and Western governments 
have come closer to a policy of mutual co- 
existence, the use of the old symbol of World 
Communism as an ultimate goal of the Rus- 
sians has remained. Kautsky suggests that such 
symbols perform a reassuring function for gov- 
ernment leaders on both sides, enabling them to 
pursue whatever policies they wish while telling 
their people that they have not lost sight of the 
ultimate goal. In the meantime, World Com- 
munism continues to serve as a call to action by 
Chinese and Cuban revolutionary intellectuals. ' 

FRANK LINDENFELD 

California State College, Los Angeles 


Parliament, Parties, and Society in France 1946- 
1958, by Duncan MacRae, Jr. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1967. 375 pp. $10.00. 


From many points of view this book is ex- 
cellent. It scrutinizes and summarizes statements 
and hypotheses about the Fourth French Re- 
public and puts them to rather rigorous scientific 
tests. The point of departure is, in a sense, the 
elevated world of high-class political journalism. 
Its brilliant speculations (and there is an abund- 
ance of such speculations about the Fourth Re- 
public) are brought down to the deliberately 
mundane, painstaking, and svstematic world of 
social science research methodology. All the 
failures attributed to the Fourth Republic—the 
Government Impotence, the Immobilisme, the 
social cleavages, the cabinet instability, etc— 
are analyzed in MacRae’s book by quantitative 
data and multivariate statistical methods. Yet it 
is far from being journalistic itself. It is not only 
full of facts, but also contains a multitude of 
elaborate and often brillantly conducted quanti- 
tative analyses of French political behavior. The 
author uses many kinds of information, such as 
survey data, ecological voting statistics, and as- 
sembly roll calls. The information presented is 
rather condensed, and it takes a certain effort 
to read through the book. The author neverthe- 


‘less succeeds in twining the different threads into 


a systematic whole. Thus the book is in many 
respects a first-rate analysis of an entire political 
regime. 

Although a wealth of information is presented, 
some of which is new, the main assets of the 
book are in the realm of applied methodology. 
The results are mostly not surprising, but the 
author succeeds in showing how many specula- 
tions and hypotheses are unjustified in the light 
of his information. Other results support the 
common picture of French politics, but there the 
author usually succeeds (e.g., in his analysis of 
the effects of the centralization of government) 
in giving a much more refined and differentiated 


picture than has previously been presented. The 
innovations in the book, however, are methodo- 
logical; that is, they lie in the author’s skill in 
applying statistical methods to substantial prob- 
lems. 

Particularly fruitful are the author’s analyses ` 
of roll calls in the Assembly. By measuring the 
similarity of different roll calls with Yule’s 
Q-coefficient and by applying cluster analysis 
to the Q-matrices thus obtained, the author 
is able to describe the internal divisions within 
each party in an elegant and concise way. The 
clusters of similar roll calls are used to do more 
than merely describe internal party divi- 
sions; the analysis was done in such a manner 
that each cluster of roll calls also form a scale 
for rank ordering individual deputies. By com- 
bining this information with a knowledge of 
what rolls calls brought on the downfalls of 
cabinets, the author is able to show the sources 
of cabinet instability in a number of ways. He is 
able to analyze, for instance, the effects of in- 
ternal divisions in the different parties, the rela- 
tive importance of ideology contra coalition poli- 
tics, the effects of the assembly behavior of dif- 
ferent kinds of politicians, the differences be- 
tween “ministrables” and others, the effects of 
factions on the Right and on the Left, etc. It is 
really startling how much information MacRae 
is able to extract by his well-planned analysis of 
the association between different roll calls. 

Another good example of the author’s ex- 
cellent ability to fit methods to substantial prob- 
lems in his regression analyses of ecological data. 
For example, his discussion of the important 
problem of correspondence between party cleav- 
ages and social divisions is fruitful and precise, 
and will provide leads and ideas for other re- 
searchers studying similar problems. 

In spite of the fact that the book gives a good, 
clear picture of an entire political system and is 
an illustrative and recommendable example of 
how multivariate statistical methods can be ap- 
plied to intricate political problems, this re- 
viewer is distressed by the fact that it never- 
theless gives but little insight and few ideas 
for analyzing problems in countries other than 
France. The author declares that he intends to 
be comparative, and he makes many references 
to the United States, but the book hardly adds to 
an understanding of American politics. In my 
opinion this is due to the fact that the author 
is not interested in systematic theory or in 
theoretical concepts leading to more general 
explanatory hypotheses. There are theoretical 
concepts in the book, to be true, but they remain 
conceptually unrelated. To be comparative, 
political sociology requires a higher level of 
generality than the author has cared to use. 
This kind of criticism is perhaps unfair. The 
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author indicates in his preface that his inten- 
tion.is to show how we can understand problems 
of the Fourth Republic better by more precise 
and less speculative analyses than have usually 
been applied. He is definitely more interested in 
testing than in presenting speculations. This is of 
course legitimate, but it is likely to make the 
comparative implications of the results rather 
modest. If a monograph about a single countrv 
intends to be comparative, it has to be more 
concerned to relate single findings to general 
theories. 

Thus MacRae’s book is specifically a book 
about France. I am sure that it cannot be 
neglected by anyone seriously studying party 
politics of the Fourth Republic. Its most im- 
portant quality, however, is that it gives us 
excellent models for applying precise multi- 
variate statistical methods for the study of 
the effects of party politics on the stability and 
instability of government. 

ERE ALLARDT 

University of Helsinki 


Public Opinion and Constitution Making in 
Pakistan 1958-1962, by Epcar A. and 
KaTuryn R. SCHULER. East Lansing, Mich.: 
orn State University Press, 1967. 286 pp. 

6.00, 


This is a systematic attempt to explain the con- 
ditions under which the 1962 Pakistan Constitu- 
tion was drafted. The limitations of this study are 
recorded by the authors themselves: “We did not 
have access to original documents nor were we 
in a position to interview the leading personeli- 
ties involved in the drafting of the new con- 
stitution.” Only two of the four major Pakistani 
English language daily newspapers were con- 
sulted: The Pakistan Observer and Dawn. ‘There 
is no doubt that The Pakistan Observer has 
always ably represented the critical East Pakis- 
tani point of view, but Dawn has often been so 
_ prolific in its paeans of praise for Field~-Marshal 
` -Ayub that its editorials regarding his role may 
be summarized in the phrase, “Viva il Duce.” 
The authors lived in East Pakistan during 34 
of the 44 months of Martial Law, but they were 
located in the outlying districts and not in tae 
urban centers of Dacca and Chittagong. “Under 
these circumstances—since we were not able 
to use either Urdu or Bengali newspapers—we 
recognize that it may be regarded as presump- 
tuous to call this a study of public opinion.” 

Given these limitations, the narrative that has 
emerged is admirably objective and lucid. It 
highlights some of the basic problems that have 
faced Pakistan ever since its establishment: 
lack of political and constitutional consensus, 
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reflected in continuous regional tensions be- 
tween East and West Pakistan; lack of ideo- 
logical consensu$; and all this superimposed on 
preblems of mounting population, limited re- 
sources, and rising expectations of the urban 
classes. 

Did Ayub respond to public opinion, or was 
he primarily interested in mobilizing and ma- 
nipulating public cpinion to obtain a mandate 
for a constitution in which the Government was 
o: the President, by the President, and for the 
President? It has been suggested in another work, 
that some of the representatives from the dis- 
tricis of northern Bengal who were interviewed — 
by the Constitution Commission put forward the 
view that they preferred tne presidential system 
to the parliamentary system because a strong 
President would allocate larger resources to the 
ncrthern areas thar: the parliamentary regimes 
had done. One would have liked to see questions 
of this nature examimed; given the fact that Dr. 
Schuler is a sociologist and Mrs. Schuler an his- 
torian, a fascinating account might have emerged. 
However, the authors do pcint out in their chap- 
zer en “Gainers and Losers Under the New Con- 
stizution” how meager were the gains of the 
intellectuals and East Pakistanis. All in all, the 
book should continue to be a valuable refer- 
ence work for future historians. 

KHALID B. SAYEED 

Queers University, Conada 
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Higher Civil Servants in California: A Social 
and Political Portrait, by Bruce M. HACKETT. 
Davis, Calif.: University of California Insti- 
tute of Governmental Affairs, 1967. 141 pp. 
Faperbound. $3.50. 


It almost seems as if the study of political 
power has become the major preoccupation of 
sociologists, and within that sphere of interest the 
subject of elites continues to be a major con- 
cern. Hackett’s book is one of the latest and 
most intelligent of these studies of elites, and 
goes well beyond the important task of deter- 
mining social composition. For one thing, he 
examines the findings of many elite studies 
done in the United States, in Europe, and else- 
woere, and a comparative approach informs the 
entire study. For another, the author’s own ex- 
amination of 850 higher civil servants (the top 
four levels of the executive branch—including . 
political appointees) in California (1963-64) 
wes designed to test some of the current theory 
dealing with the dynamics or government 
bureaucracies. His willingness to examine state 
civil servants begins to fill the gap in information 
about officeholders at that exceedingly relevant 
but neglected level of government. Finally, 
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Hackett’s book contains an incisive discussion of 
the major issues in the theory of government 
bureaucracy as well as some”provocative sug- 
gestions about the role that social science can 
play in developing public policies. 

A key issue involves the growing recognition 
by students of public bureaucracies that recruit- 
ment into those organizations may be construed 
as a representative process. In other words, the 


social origins of civil servants is not just a 


barometer of the opportunity structure, but also 
derives significance from “the fact that the bu- 
reaucracy performs important policy-making and 
adjudicating as well as traditional administrative 
functions. The assumption is that the public 
bureaucracy must be representative of the popu- 
lation for effective performance of these func- 
tions in the welfare state. 

Higher civil servants in California—as in the 
Federal Government—tend to come from the 
higher strata of society. (Only 6 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s higher civil servants did not attend col- 
lege, while 81 percent were college graduates.) 
Hackett attributes this to the recruitment prin- 
ciple of the “merit system,” which requires 
higher education, and to the strong relationship 
between -higher education and social origin. But 
Hackett denies that this means a class bias exists 
among the executives. In the first place, when 
the California civil service was viewed in terms 
of its functional divisions rather than as a 
single entity, he found internal variations 
in social composition as well as in patterns of 
associational membership. Secondly, there are 
differences in the kinds of training that higher 
civil servants receive—e.g., scientific versus non- 
scientiic—and Hackett argues that these serve 
to limit their convergence in terms of function 
and outlook, thus promoting pluralism. 

The extent to which the rew functions of the 
higher civil servants had been internalized was 
measured -with questionnaire items asking re- 
. spondents to assess the importance of the tasks 
for which they were responsible. Although the 
traditional managerial function outweighed the 
newer emerging ones, considerable weight was 
given to policy-making tasks, while professional 
and clientele concerns also received some sup- 
port. There was a tendency among the civil 
servants to feel that policy and professional 
activities deserved more concern, and managerial 
activities deserved less, than they actually re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Hackett would be one of the first to 
acknowledge that whatever limitations there 
are to his study result from the deficiencies in the 
survey method employed. For example, asking 
a person to rank the importance to his job of 
policy-making may not tell. much about the 
extent to which that activity has become a sig- 
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nificant aspect of the work of civil servants. Nor 
would a survey tell how civil servants actually 
marshall support for their policies in the absence 
of a mandate from the voters. But critics some- 
times have a tendency to expect single studies— 
no matter how extensive in sample and scope— 
to answer every question about- a topic. Mr. 
Hackett has provided much enlightenment in an 
underdeveloped area, and has done so in such 
a way as to relate his empirical findings to major 
theoretical concerns. 
SIDNEY H. ARONSON 
New York University 


Man-in-Organization: Essays of F. J. Roethlis- 
berger, by F. J. ROETHLISBERGER. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (The Bel- 
knap Press), 1968. 322 pp. $7.95. 


These essays by the distinguished principal 
figure of the classical Hawthorne studies span 
40 years of his career at Harvard Business 
School. They provide a chronological, authorita- 
tive, and surprisingly coherent account of the 
development of the “human relations in in- 
dustry” viewpoint, as taught to graduate stu- 
dents, business executives, and “applied” social 
scientists. There are a number of recurrent 
motifs: the significance of man’s social nature 
and the resultant informal social structure; the 
conflicting role demands of formal and informal 
organization; the human relations skills required 
by managers to understand others more com- 
pletely and influence them effectively; and the 
perspective, focus, and methods of the human 
relations movement as a field of study and prac- 
tice designed to further Mayo’s vision of the . 
“adaptive” rather than the “established” society. 

Although the author constantly asserts the 
value of empirical research, he does not include 
material referring to specific studies or data. 
Many of the 15 “general findings” of- the 
Harvard group that he lists as confirmed con- 
tributions nevertheless remain in question today, 
and hence do not appear to be much more than ' 
orienting statements. To have scientific value, 
a proposition requires some specification of the 
range of phenomena and of the conditions to 
which it applies. Much so-called theory lacks 
these characteristics, of course, but this 
deficiency is endemic among practitioners 
of the holistic/participant—observer/clinical— 
case-study approach to social research. At times, 
Roethlisberger appears to be wise about the 
nature of science, particularly the diverse 
methodological imperatives of different stages 
of inquiry. At other times, he neglects what he 
apparently knows, as when, ignoring his own 
injunctions against dichotomous thinking, he 
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demolishes the straw man of scientixm, replete 
with “sterile hypotheses” and “meaningless 
quantification,” in favor of the omriscient in- 
sight of the nonquantitative clinical investigator. 

The Mayo school has been castigated by soci- 
` ologists for ignoring its own ubiquitous ideology. 
This lmited perspective is epitomized by the 
bold assertion that “... all the humar problems 
I know are manifestations in one: form or 
another of breakdowns in communication” (p. 
183). The only indication of the author’s aware- 
. ness that his thinking is circumscrited by an 
acceptance of the status quo occurs quite early, 
in a 1945 paper. Referring to Barnard, he says 
> that “any adequate analysis . . . would involve 
a critique of modern business organization and 
the individual’s relation to authority and. in 
- part, an examination of the ideologies held by 
` the leaders and executives of business” (p, 40). 
But he does not return to this question. 

He explicitly restricts the focus of the human 


relations school, for which he assumes the role. 


of principal spokesman and architect, to the in- 
ternal system, the emergent informal organiza- 
tion; he accepts as given the formal organization 
with its goals, rules, and values. He pays little 
more than lip service to the significance of 
changes in the external system. It is an ircnic 
commentary on this approach, therefere, when 
in the final few essays he admits that zhe world 
_ has changed so much, technologically and ideo- 
logically, that it has invalidated the basic as- 
sumption of his quest for a cooperative socisty 
in dynamic equilibrium. With typicel aseptic 
honesty, almost pathetically, he compains that 
he finds it difficult to separate “guff from not 
guff” in defining the manager’s role; that he is a 
change agent bewildered and confused by the 
changes occurring. 

The book, if not its author, raises questions 
for sociologists. Within what contextus] bound- 
aries is it possible to develop knowledge of social 
interaction and social organization? Are all gen- 
eralizations relative to a particular id=ological, 
. economic, or institutional context? Is a com- 
parative and historical approach required, in 
‘view of rapidly changing technology and the 
‘breakdown of traditional value consensus? The 
bulk of modern research in social psychology 
and organizational behavior has been conducted 
either in the laboratory-—“small room sesearch” 
—or as case studies of one or a few organiza- 
tions. We are becoming increasingly awzere, how- 
ever, of the systemic conditions that imit the 
generality of our conclusions. 

It is the fate of prophets and proselytBers that 
their profound insights become part of falk 
‘wisdom to the point that they ultimately appear 
~ banal, But their errors and derelictions are 
magnified by changes in the Zesigeist. Roethlis- 
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berger’s view that man-in-organization is inher- - 
ently social rather than narrowly economic has - 
been generally accepted by administrators— ` 
due in latge part to his influence. He comes ` 
across in these papers as a master of his trade: - 


a communicator who knows .how to organize’ ` 


an effective talk with a minimum of jargon and 
Abstraction, and who.has a way of verbalizing 
with freshness, humior, and precision many of | 
the: issues; still plaguing teachers and practi- 
tioners of social science. 
. aug! Jay M. Jackson 

Tinea of Oregon i 


Occupational Soctology, by LEE TAYLOR. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968. 591 pp. 
$8.00. .. 


This gami dares the strengths and weak- 
nesses Of most textbooks in sociology. It is an 
impressive compendium of facts and figures 
organized in terms of twenty-four conventional 
chapter headings that are grouped into three - 
mejor sections: “Occupations and Social Or- 
ganization,” “Occupational Structures and In- 
stitutions,” and “Meaning of Occupations for 
Individuals and Society.” The range of topics 
touched is suggested by the following chapter 
headings: “Occupations and Mobility,” “Pre- 
parirg for an Occupation,” “Associations and 
Societies,” and “Clerical and Sales Occupations. ies 

Tke coverage, of topics is impressive, but the 
eclecticism inherent in such a strategy leads to 
redundacy and superficiality when applied to a 
subdiscipline as poorly organized as industrial ~ 


- sociology. For example, at nine scattered points 


Taylor reports data that show systematic struc- 
tural inequality in occupational recruitment and 
advancement. Yet these reported data on parti- 
cularistic recruitment patterns are never drawn 
together. In the section devoted to “Occupational 
Aspirations and Attainment,” the author ignores 
the structures which maintain occupational in- 
equality from generation to generation, and in- 
stead evokes, as an explanatory variable, “ignor- 
ance” of alternative occupational opportunities. 
What is more, the-causes or functions of “ignor- 
anc2” are not then explored. Discrimination 
against women in employment receives ton- 
siderable attention, but discrimination by race 
is ignored. Curiously, the terms “Negro” and 
“Black” are not indexed. 

This book will be most useful to teachers 
whe conceptualize occupation as a variable to 
be linked to other social variables. The text 
and tables are rich with demographic and social 
information by occupation. At the same time,. 
in his haste to get through material, the author 
often leaves the reader with a statement of 
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e association which on first reading, at least, seems 
- to impute a.causal order. For example: “Tt was 


discovered that most of the downwardly mobile 


` men were union members.” Is downward mo- 
bility then a consequence of joining a union? 


The book will be of less value to the teacher 
who views. ‘occupations as corporate structures 
that are of interest both in themselves and for 
what-they tell us about general social processes 


in the traditions of Everett Hughes or Talcott . 


Parsons. Characteristically, the rich ethnographic 
detail of specific occupations-in-process -: is 


eschewed in favor of more’ global and ad hoc- 


statements about types of occupations in general. 
For example, the chapter on, “Occupational 
Ideology” does not key on the similarities of 
self-justifications of diverse occupations such 


_, 48 physicians and strip-tease artists, but on the 


abstract—and, in this contéxt, undeveloped— 
distinction between “ecumenic” and “parochial” 
ideologies. 

To a great extent; ‘this text reflects the current 
incoherent state of the sociology of occupations. 
The demographic studies employing occupation 
as a variable have been quite fragmentary prior 
to Blau and Duncan’s The American Occupa- 
tional Structure, which was not available when 
this text was published. Likewise, the ethno- 
graphic-organizational studies of occupations 
have habitually looked at only one or two 
occupations at a time, and have developed few 
propositions that apply across a wide range 
of employments. 

Taylor goes farthest toward ordering the 
welter of available facts into a coherent and 


creative discussion in his three chapters on 
* bureaucracy ;-professionalization, and ` unioniza- 


tion as “occupational enviroriments.” When re- 
vised, this‘ useful text might be reorganized 
to treat most if not all the material in terms of 


these! ‘three occupational environments. 


RICHARD A. PETERSON . 
Vanderbilt University 


Socialization and Society, edited by JOHN A. 
e CLAUSEN. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1968. 400 pp. $5.50. 


This book is an attempt to examine the pres- 
ent state of knowledge regarding the interrela- 
tionships between social structure, socialization 
processes, and personality. It consists of a short 
introduction by Clausen plus seven previously 
unpublished essays. I highly commend the book 
to psychologists, sociologists, and anyone else, 
regardless of. academic pedigree or affiliation, 
who wishes to understand the socialization 
process better. The book not only contains 
cogent summaries of research and theory’ but 
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is ao studded with seminal ideas regarding 
neglected research areas. In tae introduction, 
Clausen states that it is the hope of the con- 
tributors that the reader will frd a useful point 
of departure for his own thinking. I do not see 
how this could fail to be so. 

In addition to the introduction, Clausen has 
contributed two chapters. The first is an his- 
torical and comparative view of socialization 
research. This chapter should be extremely 
useful to students who wish © sée competing 
theories and areas of interest in developmental 


_perspective...His second chapter, aimed at so- | 


cialization in childhood, draws attention to the 
parental task of orienting the child for school 
as well as the importance of sckool socialization. 
In general, I would commend the chapters 
contributed by sociologists to the attention of 
psychologists and those done ty the three psy- 
chologists to sociologists. Cldisen’s comments 
on peer socialization offer a case in point. Be- 
havior modification is currently becoming ex- 
tremely popular among applizd psychologists, 
especially those in clinical and educational prac- 
tice. The new Journal of Atplied Behavioral 
Analysis reports almost solely on-such applica- 
tion. There should be little doabt that changing 
reinforcement contingencies, such as teacher 
attention, can modify undesirable behavior. 
Reading Clausen should engender considerable 
doubt about the generalization. of the modified 
behavior in other social settings and in the 
presence of other socializing agents. 

Alex Inkeles contributes a chapter on social 
structure and child socializat.on. He acknowl- 
edges the contribution made.over a couple of 
decades by research on developmental problems, 
such as the control of aggression or the emer- 
gence of morality, but commerts that these have. 
hardly been demonstrated to foreshadow accu- ` 
rately the personality of the adult. Emphasis on 
less direct analogues and tieir adult conse- 
quences might indeed be more fruitful. The lack 
of convincing evidence for tke stability of dis- 
positions and response systems is indeed an | 
embarrassment for developrcental psychology. 
We now have specific empirical demonstrations . 
that children learn not only ftom what they are. 
told but also from observing what others do, 
even if they don’t have an opportunity to prac- 
tice it. Robin Williams told vs this about value 
systems a long time ago. Inkeles provides sug- _ 
gestions for variables to use in personality as- 
sessment which may broaden the focus from the 
intrafamilial, There is also = convincing argu- 
ment that whole families ef other variables 
must be taken into account. An example is the 
specific employment experiences of the parents 
and how this exposure to these primary institu- 
tions effects the parents’ interpretation of the 
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how the sanctions of the society are learned. 
Inkeles suggests how we might find out. 
Orville Brim, Jr. contributes a chapter on 


adult soéialization in which a primary dif- 
ference between it ‘and child socizlization is’, 


seen to-be the active selection of tha socializa- 
‘tion experiencesfidults, being more autonomous, 
make choices between alternatives that. do ‘or 
“may come to exist in roles that they might 


enact. The focus is on anticipatory socialization: 


that occurs in a variety of situations including 
. the family, the job, or the community. New de- 
mands issue fpom new relationships throughout 


the life cycle/Brim stresses that if we look only. 


“at formal and organizational tutelage we will 
miss a substantial portion of the conzinuing in- 
formation and emotional support thar ‘comes 
from informal, primary groups. We reaffirm. our 
idols by choosing our friends; we plot our 


, socialization by forming our associatiors. Brim 


is particularly fascinated by the two-way process 
- of influence between the world of work and the 
world of the family. How do changes or « lack of 
them in occupational pursuits relate to shifts 
in the bglance of power in the marital relation- 
rop 
“Eleanor Maccoby synopsizes the develop- 
mental viewpoint and the social-learning view- 
point: on how moral values and behavior occur 
in childhood. She then contrasts thə two in 
a. brilliant piece of analysis. This is a lucid ex- 
position of two competing theoretical views that 
in their original sources pose considerable dif- 
ficulties to understanding. The real puzzles are 
left for us to view, e.g., the relationship between 
moral judgments, moral knowledge, and moral 
behavior. Here, perhaps for the first time, per- 
sons who are not students of Piaget can under- 
stand how his theory threatens the almost 
sacrosanct doctrine of cultural relativism; mcre- 
over, the discussion is coupled with summaries 
ofthe research evidence that Kohlberg is adduc- 


‘ing to support that threat. I have ev2ry hope ` 


that the preceding sentence startles the imagina- 
tion of sociologists It is an importent issue 
“worthy of our attention. Maccoby also raises 
-methodological issues that have plagved or 


~- should have plagued developmental psycholo- 


gists, e.g., the assumption of behavioral consis- 
tency in parental questionnaire respanses. In 
this, as in the other chapters, there are cbundent 
suggestions for future research. Why do the 
cognitive. and : : behavioral ’ ‘aspects of morality 
appear to follow. different. developmental paths 
and fail to predict each other reliably? 13 bright- 
ness plus differential association sufficieat to ex- 
~ plain some kinds of antisocial behavior? “And 


` how well do any of our theories treat tae prob- 


80 ositions centering on 
` hope. Persons. without such a erste of disposi- 
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culture to the child. We know too little about lem’ of value change between generations or over. _ 


a goon of a fey years? P4 


Brewster? Smith considers CEDE, i 
which he defines as: effective role performance _ 


for self and for society. Operationally, com- 
etence i seen as an inte 


tions, say ghetto children, may be caught in a 
vicious circle in’ which inadequate: performance 


leads.‘to increasing self-defeat. Smith Jooks at 
_ tte early development ‘of; competence-and- states 


as clear'a case for zhe ithportance of research 


ter of pe er- ` 
and? -- 


” 
- 


on lower animals ` as I have’‘seen.. Intrinsic mo- - E 


tivation, which in the presocial infant and‘ in 
lower animals takes the: form. of séeking | ‘after 


novel stimulation,’ ‘becomes -channeled in the.. 
course of development. However, the novel . 


stimulation is not randomly -selected; ‘some ) 


forms of information input appear to be more 


rewarding than others. There is a’ vigorous’ 


renascence of infant research investigating just. 
this point. Brewster points out the need for 


"increased knowledge about the relationship be- 
‘tween intrinsic motivation and social approval. 


He also examines the possibility that compe-. 
tence, with'its atterdant attitudes‘of hope and 


self-respect, is rélated to the person’s- location ` 
in the social system. He contends that the 


nurture of competence in the young depends on 
a deliberate progressive sharing of power and 
responsibility with them, perhaps at a little 
faster rate than is warranted by the child’s 


abilities. This sounds’ like a prescription for 


preventing reality shock’one wonders whether 
parents, schools, churches; and universities will 
ever themselves be sufficiently competent to 


try it. ‘a 


_ The concluding chapter in the book must have . 
been by far the most difficult to create; perhaps 
. this is why’ I found ic disappointing. What has’ 


gore before'is a review and discussion of, what is 


known; here in the firal chapter Ronald Lippitt a 


suggests what to do about it—wa 
the socialization process. “First. he catalogs ‘and 
illustrates some soci agents and agencies 
in an anecdotal way that is arresting. He diş- 


of improving ` 


cusses the problems of the socializers in the’ — 


articulation of their goals and values and in. the 
limitations of their rcles and actions. He con- 


tends that it’is necessary for us to recognize the ` 


difficulties inherent in the apathy, resistance, and 
counteraction of the socializees, and to recognize. 


that many of the socializers themselves require - 


resccialization: Given that this is the ground of 


socialization and that these are the problems,’ 


what might constitute improvement? I under- 
stand Lipnitt’s answer to be feedback and feel- 
ings. Feedback is needed by socializers because 


` 
, a 
` 
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too often they perform their roles without recog- 
nizing the impact of their performances on the 
` socializees. Feeling is needed by everybody, or-at 


least labeling and identification of, it, because: 


- our typical socialization ‘experiences ‘teach us 


to ignore it. Values that are emotionally charged : 
‘and decisions to whic we are emotionally. com- ` 


mitted will not and canot be changed on a 
purely intellectual basis; “we must attend to 
feelings... This, as I understaish it, is ‘Lippitt’s 


message; and it is one with which.I heartily 


concur. I am disappointed because the message 
is too jargonistic. The. anecdotes with: which he 


began are lost in a sea of words, intellectualized. 


away. An E. E. Cummings poem begins, “since 
feeling is:;first/he who-pays attention ‘to* the 
syntax of things/will never: wholly kiss you.” 
It is as if Lippitt wanted to put his feelings, first 
and then his syntax got in the way. 

Back in 1960, the Social Science Reséarch 
Council appointed-a: committee on socialization 
and social structure, comprised equally `of 


'* sociologists and- psychologists. This impetus _ 
from the Council resulted i in a number of con- `: 


ferences and work groups during the fve years 
that followed. These activities were supported 
by modest ‘grants. The outcome is’ än impressive 
list of publications deriving. from or related 


to activities sponsored by the committee. This - 
stimulating volume is one. of..those publications. - 


It appears that the time, energy, and money: -has 
been well spent. 
i “ James E. Moore 
Purdué University . .. 
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The Development of Political Attitudes in Chil- 
dren, by Roperr D. Hess and JuprrH V. 


Torney. Chicago; Il.: Aldine Publishing Co. z 


1967. 288 pp. $9.75. 


This book is clearly a major pionéering effort. 
As such, it has the strengths and weaknesses 
” which usually accompany explorations into sub- 
ject matters’. about ‘which relatively little is 
known. The authors dileberately eschew the 
temptation to’develop an elaborate and formal 
theory; the main thrust of their work is descrip- 
tive. Indeed, Hess and Torney present a variety 
of models of the socialization process, and find 
some value ih each. 

‘Within the broad confines Gey establish for 
themselves, Hess and ‘Torney undertake’ two 
tasks: to describe the content of political at- 
titudes which develop during the elementary 
school years, and to locate the sources or agents 
which influence the process of attitude acquisi- 
tion. My judgment is that they bave done a very 

good job with the first task, and a somewhat less 
Saat cioey job with the second. 


` 
te ` 
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In attempting to describe the development of 
political attitudes in the elementary years, the 


. authors relied upon data from a questionnaire 


administered to about 12,000 children in grades 
two through eight. These questionnaires were ad- 
ministered in one large city and one small city of 
each major region of the United States during the 
period from December, 1961, through May, 1962. 
The authors spent a good deal of time developing 
this instrument, and the pay-off is impressive. 


: However, I wonder if the authors encountered 
<, Many problems because of the variety of con- 
‘ceptual levels encountered among the children. 


A question that is quite difficult for a second 
grader might appear silly to an eighth grader, 
Hess and Torney met a portion of this problem 
by arranging the items according to increasing 
difficulty. Second graders then completed only 
the first sixteen pages, third graders completed 
twenty-four pages, and those in grades four 
through eight completed the entire questionnaire. 
Still, eighth graders and second graders answered 
identical questions. It is probably true that 
there is no alternative to this procedure; precise 
comparisons could hardly be made if the ques- 
tions were rewritten for each grade level. Per- 


` haps panel’ studies, using a smaller group of 


respondents, are more appropriate to E analysis 
of a developmental sequence. i 

Two other minor points also come to mind, 
neither of which detracts much from my overall 
favorable evaluation of this work: First, I 
wonder why the authors elected to use the word 
“attitude” without concerning themselves about 
its meaning and correct usage. If an attitude 
is a predisposition to act, then the questions 
asked of the children tapped much more than 
attitudes, The authors were concerned with 
images of governmental institutions, perceptions 
of the political process, and views of proper 
behavior on the part of citizens. Second, their 
decision to examine the most typical pattern of 
political socialization led the authors to -defer 
consideration of cultural subgroups in which the 
pattern and substance of socialization may differ 
from those of the dominant majority. One can- 
not quarrel with the logistics of this argument, 
but would it not have been possible at least to > 
examine the development of political percep- 
tions in blacks? 

The major strength of the book is its clear 


and fascinating account of the’ political world 


of elementary school children. The picture that _ 

emerges is rather grim., Children develop at- ` 
tachment to the political’ system. before they 
have any knowledge ‘concerning’ opportunities 
to participate in the system. Loyalty, obedience, 
and respect for authority are emphasized almost 
to the exclusion of effective strategies of partici- . 
pation. Consequently, children have -an unreal- 


~ 
* 
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istic image of the political process: “Many 
children believe that the government provides 
for all citizens in such a way that they need not 
be aware or responsible for its conduct. Chil- 
dren’s evalution of pressure groups is generally 
negative, and knowledge of the most efficient 
channels of influence is limited. They believe in 
individual access to power—an unrealistic view- 
point, particularly in a rapidly expanding so- 
ciety.” . 

The authors’ concern with the unrealistic 
viewpoint taught to children appears frequently 
thoughout the book. They advocate a more con- 
flict-oriented approach in the classroom, an 
advocacy that has generated considerable criti- 
cism among professional educators who argue 
that elementary school children are not ready 
for the more unsavory aspects of political ‘ife. 
My own judgment is that Hess and Torney are 
right in their criticism. Most of the evidence on 
-learning indicates that children of elementary 
school age are capable of grasping far more than 
adults are willing to admit. Further, the argu- 
ment that controversy should be delayed until 
children are older neglects to mention that, even 
in high school, the social studies curriculum is 
largely myth-ridden and symbolic.’ Thus no 
confrontation with reality takes place during the 


first twelve years of the educational process.- 


Why not start the instructional program with a 
bit more honesty? 

An especially interesting section of the book 
deals with the effects of social class and intelli- 
‘gence on the development of political percep- 
tions. Most of the attributes associated with 
_ adult political behavior are present among the 
youth. Lower class children and those with less 
intelligence are more rigid, less realistic, and 
more addicted to the status quo than are chil- 
dren of higher class or intelligence. 

To correct these errors, the authors recom- 
mend several possible revisions of the school 
curriculum. These recommendations are based 
on their conclusion, stated frequently, that the 
school is the single most important agent in the 
socialization of youth. For mstance, they assert 
‘that “the school apparently plays the largest 
part in teaching attitudes, conceptions, and be- 
liefs about the operation of the political system.” 
These conclusions are in sharp contradiction to 
previous research, which has suggested that the 
family. plays the more important role in social- 
ization. Such a radical departure from what kas 
been previously assumed requires a firm empiri- 
cal base of support. However, the evidence musi 
be stretched considerably if we are to accept 
Hess and Torney’s statements. Their conclusions 
are based upon an interpretation of the fact 
that, as children advance through the instruc- 
tional program, their attitudes become more 
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congruent with those of teachers: However, the 
mere fart that the attitudes of eighth graders 
resemble those df teachers more than do those 
of younger children does not necessarily mean 
that one set of beliefs has influenced another. 
Children are growing up; therefore their atti- 
tudes become similar to those of adults. I sus- ’ 
pect tha: if the authors had compared the atti- 
tudes of eighth graders to those of a randomly 
selected panel of adults with whom the children 
had had no contact, the results would have been 
quite similar to those reported in the book. 
Indeed, there is evidence within the book to. 
contradict. Hess and Torney’s conclusion. Lower 
class children are oriented toward the school 
as the agent, of citizenship training; however, 
the attitudes of these children are less congruent 
with those of teachers than are those of higher 
status children. In sum, the evidence for the 
most controversial conclusion in the book is not 
impressive. 

Keepirg in mind the pioneering nature of 


_ this inquiry, the favorable aspects of the book 


certainly outweigh the unfavorable ones. A 
reader using the book as'a guide to the develop- 
ment of political attitudes in children can accept 
with confidence its data on the substance of be- 
liefs, although he may remain doubtful about the 
source of these beliefs. J am certain that the book 
will rank as one of the most important works in 
the area of political socialization. 
t HARMON ZEIGLER 
Univeriity of Oregon 


Children’: Understanding of Social Interaction, 
by Dororay FLapan.’ New York: Teachers 
' College Press, 1968. 86 pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 


Four Yecrs Old in sn Urban Community, by 
Joun and ELIZABETH Newson. Chicago, IIL: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1968. 570 pp. $9.75. 


These tooks represent two methodological and 
substantive approaches to the field of child de- 
velopment. Flapan compares reactions to film 
clips from six-, nine-, and twelve-year-old fe- 
males (20 in each age group), all of whose intel- 
ligence test scores fall in the average range and 
all of whem are middle class. Her purpose is to’ 
discover the developmental stages, if any, in 
children’s interpretations of feelings; intentions, 
and motivations of persons in social interaction. 
Judges placed the verbatim statements of the 
children icto subcategories of the primary classi- 


` fications “i.e., reporting-describing, explaining, 


and inferring-interpreting) with exceptionally 


good reliability. The study. shows that older chil- | : 


dren are more likely than the younger ones to 
explain ard interpret, as well as describe, the . - 
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behavior and social interaction in the films. 
Greater differences are found between those 
aged six and nine than betweeh those aged nine 
and twelve. 

In contrast to Flapan’s approach, the Newsons 
interviewed -a. random sample of 700 mothers 
of four-year-old children in a “typical” English 
urban community regarding multiple facets of 
child behavior, child rearing practices, and 
parent-child relationships. The purpose- of the 
study is stated as follows: “Rather than force 
our data into a theoretical framework, ... our 
. intention was to investigate child upbringing 
vin all its aspects” (p. 23, emphasis theirs). 
-. The interviews consisted of.the usual demo- 
" graphic questions and a series of open-ended 
queries centering around the usual. issues of 
dependence-independence, aggression, discipline, 
etc. Various categories of behavior and inter- 
action are developed without explanation of the 
process by which families were placed in the 
categories or the method used to ensure con- 
' sistency among the judges. 

The data analysis deals mainly with variations 
in behavior and parent-child relations by social 
‘class. Some examples of findings follow: the fre- 
-quency of maternal interference in children’s 
‘quarrels decreases with social class; the white- 
collar classes are more strict and concerned about 
table manners and bedtime hours; bedtime 
stories, bedtime comfort toys, etc., are more 
often used in the higher classes; bedwetting is 
more frequent in the lower classes; genital play 


is more often punished in the lower class; lower © 


class mothers are less likely than those in the 
middle class to allow the child to see siblings 
of the opposite sex or either parent in the 
nude; higher class mothers more often tell their 
four-year-olds about the basics of reproduction 
while lower’ class mothers often give false ex- 
planations; and so on. Occasionally family size 


is brought into the analysis, e.g., the mother’s 


participation in play with. the child decreases 
with increased family size. Quotations from the 
mothers that illustrate these findings are pre- 
sented ad infinitum. 

The book is much better organized than this 
random presentation of findings indicates. How- 
ever, the lack of a theoretical perspective re- 
sults in the more obvious topics being discussed 
in various degrees of detail but with few cross- 
` tabulations to relate behavioral and interactional 
variables. One would like to know whether the 
differences observed in children’s behavior by 
social class are related to parental treatment or 


to parent-child interaction that is class related. | 


Is bedwetting, for example, a function of some 
unmeasured element of. social class, or is it a 
function of the differential treatment and inter- 
action observed in the different classes? 
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Data about the childrén at age one were 
available from 275 of these families, but 'only 


one over-time comparison was made; it showed - 


that.the degree of success in toilet training at one 
year is not significantly related to reliability at 
four years. Are there no relationships between 
behavior and treatment at age one and at age 
four? We are not told, but we are promised 
another look at these children when they are 
seven years old. Hopefully that analysis will in- 
clude some theoretical perspective, some partial- 
ing of tables to milk the data more fully, and 
some use of the techniques. of panel analysis. 
In conclusion, the Flapan study is of little 

interest to sociologists because the study de- ~ 
sign precludes comparisons by social class, race, 
modes of interaction that serve as interpretative 
models, and similar variables which may be more 
important than age in the development of chil- 
dren’s inferences about and interpretations of 
social interaction. Also, the book is written in 
the style of an unexpurgated dissertation, which 
is likely to turn off most students. The Newson 
book contains some charming passages and some 
interesting results, but it just doesn’t go far. 
enough in theory or data analysis to intrigue the | 
average sociologist. Those who teach prospective 
nursery school teachers or home economics 
students may find the book useful as collateral 
reading. 

Leon S. ROBERTSON 

Harvard Medical School 


Improvised News: A Sociological Study of 
Rumor, by TAMOTSU SHIBUTANL Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1966. 262 pp. $2.95. 


We are so busy adding new concepts to the 
sociological literature that we tend to forget to 
congratulate those who do their science par- 
simoniously: the concept-removers and the con- 
cept;subsumers, Shibutani’s book deserves praise 
for this reason. It treats rumor in terms that will 
be familiar to students of interpersonal influence 
and to students of public-opinion formation and 
the flow of mass communication. Indeed, it deals 
with rumor not as product—the distorted mes- 
sage at the end of the line—but as process: ‘the 
process of interpersonal communication in situa- 


| tions of ambiguity. 


People are constantly conitonied with prob- 
lems that demand solution or command atten- 
tion and concern. Consequently, they require 
orientation to situations, evaluation of possible — 
actions, and feedback concerning the effective- 
ness of action taken. When such information is 
unavailable for any reason, and when the need 
for it is keenly felt, the kind of collective prob- 
lem-solving we call rumor goes into motion. 
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But rumor, in nich cases, is no more, than the 
` attempt to find in others, and with cthers, the 
kinds of orientation, evaluation, and feedback. 
which are whobtainable ‘elsewhere. The more 


acute the “collective excitement” and the more. - 


uncritical and accepting thè participants, the 


more likely they are to go beyond established 


channels—formal .and informal, impersonal and 
personal—to obtain information. Inthe most 
acute situations--the hours after the shooting 
of John Kennedy, for example—an entire nazion 
engaged in the process of transmitting informa- 
tion and defining the situation. Under such con- 
ditions rumors create their own “publics.” 
Shibutani outlines two polar types of collec- 
tive problem-solving, the choice of which de- 
pends on the ratio of the need for information 
to the extent of reliable information available. 
In, most cases, Shibutani argues, rumors are 
“accurate” because they are the prcducts of 
critical deliberation which is aimed at over- 
coming the gap between what is known and what 
needs to be known, and which occurs within 
the context of relatively well-structured inter- 
personal networks. In these cases between 
“known” and “needed” information is relatively 
small. But when that gap is large—as in dis- 
asters when the news media cannot Eeep up; 
or in situations in which the media cannot be 
trusted; or where the media are suddenly un- 
available, as in a communications breakdown 
in combat—the process of collective problem- 
solving may burst established group bcundaries 
and become , frenzied and umcritical. The re- 
sult may approach the kind of unfounded ex- 
pression of hopes and fears associated with the 


word “rumor” in popular parlance. Cultural or | 


institutional change may accompany such ru- 
mors. During a famine in Tikopia, for instance, 
there were persistent rumors that the chiefs were 
planning to drive the commoners into.th= sea.’ 
Shibutani is not greatly impressed with the 
successes of those who claim to have planted 
rumors: for political, military, or commercial 
motives. Although these have occasionally bean 
successful, he argues that conditions must ‘he 
favorable if a rumor is to spread, and that propa- 
gandists are better advised to propagate rumors 
‘that have had a more natural beginning. Nor is 
he optimistic about the effectiveness of rumar- 
denial. Much more important for Shibutani are 
(a) bringing about a change in the situation that 
initially gave rise to the rumor process, (b) 
maintaining or restoring - ‘belief in the integrity 
of the institutionalized media, and (c) stepping 
up the flow of. relevant and reliable information. 
An inductive method is used throughout the 
book. The author refers repeatedly to some €0 
cases of actual events which gave rise to rumors, 


f 
: 
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sprinkling these cases throughout the book to 


illistraté his arguments that rumor is in effect | 
a callective effort at problem-solving. An espe- | 
cially interesting group of rumors were con- 
nected with the Japanese and Japanese-Ameri- 
cas during World War IL. 

Shibutani’s analysis draws upon, and contri- 
butes to, the slowly accumulating body of litera- 
tur2 on the relationship between formal and - 
informal communication. His point is that in- 
formal interpersonal communication may be hot 
or cool, depending on the’ ambiguity and the 
urgency of the situation with which jit is attempt- 
ing to cope, and adequacy. and perceived trust- ` 
worthiness of the formal media and af consti- 
tuted authority. 

fie Karz 
Pebrew University of Jerusalem 


Socal Class and the Urban School: The Impact 
cf Pupil Background on Teachers and Princi- 
fus, by Ropert E., Heerrorr and NANCY 
Eeyt St. Joon. New York: John Wiley and ` 
Sons, 1966. 289 pp. $7.95. 


This book is a brilliantly executed secondary. 
analysis of the data from a national survey 
which in 1960 investigated the role of the princi- 
pal in 501 public schools in 41 American cities. 
The primary analysis, which was authored by 
Nea! Gross and Robert Herriott in Stef Leader- 
skip in Public Schoots, focussed on the charac- 
teristics and reported behavior of school 

prirzipals. The present book reanalyses the data 
in terms of the social class and ethnic composi- 
tion of the schools. 

Its brilliance-comes first from the soundness 
with which sociological concepts that have long 
been used to interpret educational data are de- 
fnec and ordered in relation to the survey 
evidence. Its brilliance comes as well from the 
cross-tabular and graphic modes of statistical 
presentation. While sophisticated and complex, 
these are persuasive by virtue of sequence, vivid 
step-patterns of direction and association, and 


close connections between concepts and evi- «| 


dence. 

Oze is almost led, in the reading, to suspend 
all disbelief. The factors that Scott Greer has 
terme2d the “ancient binding rods of urban 
socie. structure” —SES and ethnicity—do indeed 
seem to bind relations between the unit variables 
of papils, teachers, and principals. Something 
like an urpan, social subsystem seems to come 
throcgh in the major findings. ` 

We are at first disposed to reconfirm, with 
great2r precision, our view of the public educa- 
tional work as inherited from Hollingshead, 
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Warner and Davis. We gain the feeling that we 
can refine the old inequality model by introduc- 
_ ing the constructs of culture gap and horizontal 
mobility among teachers in quest of increased 
prestige. 


But allis not well. Before these findings can | 


be reviewed, let alone believed, the authors 
quite properly invite us to consider the limiti 
tions of data and methods. Only one in ‘eight of 
the substantive chapters meets the test of con- 
struct validity. In that chapter (Ch. 3), the 
authors deal with the “perceptions by school 
personnel of pupils and their parents.” 

All other substantive chapters rely onnon- 
objective estimates. School principals were the 
primary source and teachers the secondary 
source of all information, even concerning par- 
ents’ SES. For example, questions were put to 
principals in this way: What percent of the 
students in your school come from homes where 


the father is an unskilled or semiskilied worker? - 


Teachers were asked questions in the same way: 
What percent of the pupils you teach are not 
interested in’ academic achievement? Hence, 
pupil and school SES, ethnicity, academic 
achievement—the input variables—and even 
teacher SES, ethnicity, morale, and classroom 
performance—the output variables and the re- 
lational attributes—were all measured from 
estimates by local school staff! 

The authors are candid about this, but they 
are not discouraged. They conclude, “Our ap- 
proach seemed adequate for an exploratory 
study. However, in future effortsyto extend our 
understanding of such relationships, we shall 
need to improve our measurement techniques.” 

The authors give details on how the esti- 
mates were obtained. Each principal was inter- 
viewed for four hours. “When a principal was 
unable to give a specific figure, he was en- 
couraged to indicate the mid-point of the range 
within which the exact value probably lay.” 
Yet, only three validity coefficients are offered 
with respect to principal’s estimates: The rank 
order correlation between the “pooled principals’ 


estimates (on pupil SES)” and the “pooled | 


census figures” for 42 elementary schools was 
81. Parallel figures on SES for 32 junior high 
rae and 28 senior high schools were .68 and 


Oe is no way, therefore, of gauging’ the 
validity of the authors’ findings. Their logic is 
persuasive; their fit with other studies is-im- 
pressive; but there is no way of knowing whether 
the brilliance of the book reflects the light of 
social fact or simply beams statistical artifacts 
down the corridor of inquiry-from-a-distance. 

ROBERT A. DENTLER 

Center Jor Urban Education 
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A Social Psychological View of Education, by 
Cart W. BACKMAN and PAUL F. Secorp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1968. 152 
pp. Paperbound. $2.45. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
traditional educational psychologist’s notions 


‘are restricted and feeble for explaining educa- 


tional processes and outcomes. Man is social, 
and the species man includes teachers and 
learners. A spate of books in the social psychol- 
ogy of education is almost on us; Backman and 
Secord offer us one of the first. 

Their book is brief, thoughtful, and clearly 
organized. The chapters deal respectively with 
preschool socialization; person properties such 
as ability, aptitude, and achievement; the cul- 
ture of the school and college setting; differ- 
ential patterns of achievement (following the 
child from nursery school to Ph.D. level); the 
effects of classroom interaction; and the diverse 
role strains, conflicts, etc., to which the teacher 
is heir. Each chapter concludes with a brief 
section on implications. 

Basically, the treatment is a straightforward, 
noncharismatic job of information retrieval. The 
major theoretical ideas are those of social ex- 
change theory, with some bows in the direction 
of Michigan group-dynamics ideas, plus an 
eclectic but clearly stated set of role theory 
propositions. By and large, there is good linkage 
between the 200-odd studies cited, their theo- 
retical underpinnings, and classroom examples. 
The authors are especially skilled at getting the 
reader to unhook from his usual assumptions 
about causality (e.g., that intra-individual vari-. 
ables such as “aptitude” necessarily “cause” 
achievement) and to consider seriously the pos- 
sibility that the social surroundings and their 
ongoing processes might just be causing (or 
blocking) changes in people. 

Such a brief book required some difficult 
choices. Substantively, there is no discussion of 
schools and colleges seen as organizations, or 
of intergroup conflict within organizational set- 
tings; nothing on mass media; little on educa- 
tional careers; nothing on intensive approaches 
to educative change (e.g., achievement motiva- 
tion training, T-groups); nothing on adult 
learning; nothing on the institutional problems 
of innovation and change in educational systems. 
These are not trivial areas, and much good 
oanl pycha work has been done in them 
recently. 

The authors is chose not to become em- 
broiled in methodological discussion; substance 
is rightfully more central. On occasion, however, 
this choice meant that important weaknesses in 
studies (e.g., the serious psychometric problems 
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expectancies, or the diverse problems of the 
Coleman Report) were made invisible to the 


„reader. 


The implications sections are the weakest 
parts of an essentially good book. They are 
either sketchy or vague or both (“. . . teachers 
should be selected to exemplify values con- 
ducive to educational excellence,” p. 115); in- 
sufficiently radical (the crucial nature of success 
experiences for early and later learning is re- 
peatedly stressed without any questions being 
raised about grading systems); and sometimes 
without empirical support (the assertion is made 
that fewer students per teacher will necessarily 
result in more effective remedial learning for 
children from deprived homes, p. 27). Most texts 
share this weakness; few scientists seem willing 
to (a) make serious, rigorous technological der- 
ivations from their work, or (b) supply the 
tools needed for serious classroom use of sociél- 
psychological concepts. 

In sum: what we have in this book-is a co- 
herent, limited-scope treatment that appears 
reasonably useful for its declared teacher-edu- 
cation aim. Most instructors will want to con- 
sider supplementing it with other currently- 
appearing entrants in the field of the social 
psychology of education. 

= MatTrHew B. MILES 
Stanford Research Institute 


Comparative Perspectives on Education, edited 
by Rosert J. HavicHurst. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1968. 304 pp. Paper- 
bound. $3.50. 


These readings were selected, according to the 


' editor, “to illustrate the proposition that the 


~ 


educational system of a society is shaped and 
directed by one or more of the four basic social 
institutions: family, state, church, and- econ- 
omy.” The collection consists of 22 articles on 
12 societies, grouped into five sections: pre- 
literate (Hopi); commercial-industrial (France, 
Russia, Japan, Brazil); transitional (China, 
Ghana, Tudor England); dominant theme 
(South Africa, New Zealand); religion of funda- 
mental importance (Sudanese village; the 
Netherlands). Six of the societies have one read- 
ing each; the others have two, three, or four. 
Havighurst wrote introductions for each sec- 
tion and for each society, and also four of the 
articles. Other readings are excerpts from educa- 
tional journals, books on these societies, com- 


` munity studies, and such official sources as min- 


istries of education or educational yearbooks. 
si jak hopes that by looking at the educa- 
tional systems comparatively, understanding can 
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in the Rosenthal-Jacobson study of teacher 


be gained regarding how particular systems 
arose, how they can vary in meeting similar 
problems, how they serve the major social in- 
stitutions, and how they both respond to and 
produce social change. 

These hopes are most clearly fulfilled in two 
of Havighurst’s articles—those on South Africa 
and Brazil—which were analyzed with these 
goals in mind. Articles by Bronfrenbrenner on 
moral education in Russia and by Foster on the 
first decade of self-government and indepen- 
dence in Ghana also makes strong contributions. 
However, many of the other articles are descrip- 
tive and include little direct analysis relating 
education to other social institutions. This re- 
viewer had te look carefully to see the relevance 
of articles dealing with such matters as the 
advantages and disadvantages of consolidated 
schools in New Zealand, recent educational 
legislation in France, and statements by teachers 
in a Chinese village. More explicit analysis would 
have helped. 

To view educational systems in their socio- 
cultural contexts is a sound sociological and 
anthropological procedure. However, to do this 
for 12 societies in 281 pages means that the in- 
troductions and readings must be quite brief, 
as indeed they are. The entire section on educa- 
tion in a preliterate society is less than nine 
pages in length; the introduction and four 
articles on the Soviet Union consist of 28 pages; 
the longest section, on New Zealand, is 45 
pages. Since the readings’are so brief, additional — 
references for further study are needed, but 
none are given. In tke article on the Hopi, only 
Talayesva’s Sun Chief (edited by Simmons) is 
cited. It ‘was surprising that Havighurst did 
not at least list his American Indian and White 
Children, Thompson and Joseph’s The Hopi 
Way, Dennis’ The Hopi Child, and other re- 
-ated studies. 

In my opinion, 12 sdcieties were too many to 


handle adequately in so few pages, even with 


the limitation on focvs, Perhaps the editor in- 
cluded this many in order to demonstrate vari- 
ations in the five categories of societies. How- 
ever, the use of these categories did not prove 
to be especially helpful to me. They tended to be . 
too broad and amorphous for clear-cut com- 
parison, and the appropriateness of inclusion in 
the category is questionable at times. For ex- 
ample, the Netherlands is categorized as a so- 
ciety “where religion is of fundamental impor- 
tance.” Yet, one of the two articles on that 
country states: Since 1789 ... the Church has 
lost more and more of its influence. ... This 
defeat of the Church is felt everywhere, but 
without doubt most af all in the schools.” 
There are minor criticisms. No dates are 
given for the articles on France and New 
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Zealand, There is inadequate indication of who 
the authors are or how they conducted their 
studies. Few empirical investigations are cited. 

In spite of these limitations, the editor is to 
be commended for organizing a set of readings 
to illustrate a basic proposition rather then 
producing a book of general, unfocused readings. 
This reviewer would like to see further testing 
of the proposition through more deliberate, ex- 
plicit analysis of cross-cultural data on educa- 
tion. No one is any better suited for this task by 
wide experience and the ability to write clearly 
and succinctly than Havighurst himself. 

J. KENNETH MORLAND 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Educating an Urban Population, edited by 
MARILYN GITTELL. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1967, 320 pp. $6.95. 


This volume is a compilation of articles deal- 
ing with the current fiscal and public policy prob- 
lems of urban education. The articles are organ- 
ized in three parts: “Demands on School 
Policy: The Nature of the Problem”; ‘“Decision- 
Making in the Urban School Systems: Case 
Studies”; and “Solutions and Goals: Achiev- 
ing Change.” Although sociologists will find much 
with which they are acquainted, the orientation 
is not primarily sociological. 

Three of the six articles in Part One are con- 
cerned with the fiscal problems of urban schools 
compared with those of suburban school dis- 
tricts. An article by William J. Buss, Jr. re- 
views the law and court decisions relevant to 
racial segregation, and one by Charles Glatt 
and Arliss Roaden concerns demographic anal- 
ysis as a basis for educational planning in the 
city. Robert Havighurst’s article analyzes Chi- 
cago’s educational needs. 

Part Two is introduced by an article in which 
Robert Crane and David Street examine school 
decision-making in. the school desegregation 
process. This is followed by case studies of edu- 
cational decision-making and the factors operat- 
ing in the decision-making process in American 
cities. Articles: by David Rogers and the editor 
Marilyn Gittell focus on decision-making in 
New York City. The paper by Alan Rosenthal 
examines the relative power of school boards, 
administrators, city officials, and teacher or- 
ganizations in several large cities. Louis Masotti 
examines the participation of Negroes and whites 
in several referenda on school financial support 
in Cleveland. 

The final section on solutions and goals does 
not provide many answers for urban education. 
Rather it suggests some possible strategies for 

achieving solutions. The first two papers by 
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Werner Hirsch and Richard Derr discuss pos- 
sible models for educational planning and change. 
Gordon Klopf and Garda Bowman discuss the 
preparation of urban teachers, and Thomas 
Pettigrew examines the methods and problems 
involved in providing integrated and quality 
education for all. In the final paper David Minar 
examines some social and political forces in large 
cities which affect the politics of education. 

It is very difficult to make general comments 
on a compilation of papers of this sort. Some 
significant contributions to the systematic anal- 
ysis of educational policy and politics are pro- 
vided, but the reader will find the quality of 
contributions decidedly uneven. Although the 
authors’ fiscal studies recognize the imperfection 
of per-pupil expenditure as a criterion of edu- 
cation quality, they place much more confidence 
in it than this reviewer would. In some of the 
school-decision-making and desegregation studies 
we find little more than a good review of news 
reports. 

Although there are many inadequacies in this 
book, it demonstrates the current developing 
interest in the politics of education and analysis 
of educational policy. It is likely to stimulate 
further work by political scientists and other 
social scientists in this important area of re- 
search. 

WusBur B. BROOKOVER 

Michigan State University 


The College Experience, by MERVIN B. FREED- 
MAN. San Francisco, Calif: Jossey-Bass, 1967. 
202 pp. $7.50. 


This is a dificult book to review. Throughout, 
Freedman’s views are basically sound and of 
considerable value because they do not agree 
with conventional wisdom regarding the char- 
acteristics and problems of college students. 
Thus, for example, he plays down the impor- 
tance of identity crises in the lives of college 
students. He ascribes the influence of this and 
other psychiatrically based ideas to conclusions 
based on data gathered in therapy or counselling 
sessions, the participants of which cannot be 
viewed as representative of all college students. 
Freedman’s data are on Vassar students and 
alumnae. 

There, of course, is the rub, Data on Vassar 
girls cannot be construed as evidence for Freed- 
man’s conclusions without, at least, some con- 
sideration of the characteristics of this highly 
selected group. The author is not unaware of 
this problem, and he is careful to discuss other 
studies that pertain to his analyses. Nonethe- 
less, when he presents his data, he rarely treats 
them as if they were collected from upper- 
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middle class girls attending an elite girls’ college. 

For the most part, the book is concerned 
with personality development. The section ex- 
plicitly dealing with this subject includes chap- 
ters on the role of college in personality develop- 
ment, identity, personality development after 
college, and comparisons of responses of E and 
F scale items between various generations of 
alumnae. Other sections deal with sexuclity. 
drug use, student discontent, and the rol2 of 
the women’s college in higher education, most 
of which obviously have considerable relevance 
to personality development. 

One of the more interesting analyses was of 
trends in ethnocentrism, authoritarianism, and 
economic conservatism. By using samples of 
Vassar alumnae from the classes of 1904 to 
1956, Freedman was able to pinpoint fluctua- 
`- tions in attitudes toward such matters. He wisely 
used individual items as well as the scales them- 
selves and found rather sensible variations. Eco- 
nomic conservatism was higher in the forties 
than in the thirties. Ethnocentrism was icwer 
in the forties and high in 1956; the impac: of 
the first McCarthy era is quite clear. The study 
thus provides another bit of evidence indicating 
that the societal climate has an impact on such 
views. 

Freedman also contributes some evidence to 
the idea that going to college has effects on 
people, even though the effect of going to a 
specific college is hard to find. His results are 
in general agreement with other findings indi- 
cating that-college seniors are more sophisti- 
cated, tolerant, liberal, and less rigid than fresh- 
men. This is apparently not the result of a 
hard-won battle for a new identity, but of a 
rather gradual process of development. If Freed- 
man’s sample were better, he might have con- 
tributed significantly to the deflation of notions 
about late adolescent sturm und drang. His re- 
spondents were unlikely to experience an idenzity 
crisis or to be hung up about sex. In short, the 
frequency of intra-psychic turmoil seemed to 
be rather low. 

The book begins by relating the fact that 
much social change takes place gradually through 
the slowly accreting changes in the population 
brought about by the college experience—there 
are increasingly more sophisticated, liberal, 

ce”: people in the population because che 
proportion of college educated persons is increas- 
ing. Related to this is Freedman’s prescient ob- 
servation that the populace would not tolerate 
the production of the kind of questioning, inde- 
pendent person whom many educators say they 
are trying to produce. Though the colleges are 
not producing such students, they seem increas- 
ingly inhabited by them, and popular ire seems 
indeed to be increasing. The book closes with 
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the prediction that a return to McCarthyite sup- 
pression of dissent promises to be a more bitter, 
hard-fought, and divisive confrontation than 
what occurred in the fifties. 

In short, the book should be viewed as a series 
of essays with incidental data. The essays are 
well worth reading for the ideas in them. They 
would bs more persuasive if the data came from 
a sample of representative of a broader spectrum 
of American higher education. 

Joe L. SPAETH 

University of Chicago 


Tae Closed Corporation: American Universities 
in Crisis, by James Ripceway. New York: 
Random House, 1968. 273 pp. $5.95. 


Those few persons who still think that major 
universities are educational institutions may be 
shocked by this book; others will be alternately 
amused, bored, and depressed. For this is muck- 
raxing ix the cool style. Ridgeway displays little 
moral outrage and obtrudes himself only rarely. 
Almost the entire work is a collection of tales— 
tales of what goes on in the university these 
days and of the interchanges between the multi- 
versity and some other segments of the society. 

After a brief opening chapter, Ridgeway dis- 
cusses such interconnections with industry as 
overlapp:ng directorships, spin-offs, kick-backs, 
and conflicts of interest (Chapters 2, 3, 4). Next 
are two chapters on the federal government: 
Chapter 5 on domeszic issues, and Chapter 6 on 
foreign policy, particularly the myriad ramifica- 
tions of the CIA. Chapter 7 discusses the uni- 
versity as a business dealing with other busi- 
nesses, and the last substantive chapter takes 
up the attempts of several urban universities 
to remove the poor and nonwhite from their 


immediate environs. A brief concluding chapter `, 


contains some pie-in-the-sky recommendations, . 
such as abolishing the B.A. and having urban - 
residents elect the presidents of institutions like 
Columbia and Chicago. 

What is one to make of all this? It is clearly 
unfair to judge his work as though it were soci- 
olozy, because Ridgeway makes no claim to any 
kind of sociological analysis. The reader is given 
no insight into the development of the phenom- 
ena described -or possible alternatives. Thus, 
Ridgeway does not ask himself “Who could busi- 
ness or government get to perform these services 
for them. if not academics?” or “How could 
business and government get along without these 
services’ He does not inquire whether, and to 
what extent, multiversities can live with or with- 
out the shennanigans he recounts. 

For a sociologist, the greatest lack is a chapter 
on methodology. How did he get—and, more 


jä 
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, important, check—his information? Largely . 


through interviews and student newspapers, it 
appears. But involved administrators may not 
deign to speak to a young reporter. As a ponse- 
quence, much of his information is, I suspect, 
gathered from the one-sided source of activist 
professors and students. When this bias is com- 
bined with the necessity of compressing long 
histories into short, snappy paragraphs, errors 


are bound to creep in. For example, the ap- . 


pointed Regents of the University of California 
serve sixteen-year, not six-year terms (page 
153). However, errors of fact are relatively 
unimportant in a book of this kind, where a 
single point is made by unending repetition of 
its infinite manifestations. 

What is the point? Ridgeway never gets to it, 
and even the book’s title leads away. He does 
not complain that universities are “closed cor- 


porations,” but that they should be. Like other ` 


muckrakers, Ridgeway’s implicit point is that 
the university has strayed from its True Mission. 
He spends the book detailing some ways in 
which it has strayed without ever worrying about 
where that True Mission might be located. 

This is one of those books which will probably 
be read mostly by the wrong people, i.e., those 
already convinced. Academic purists will ignore 


- Ridgeway just as he ignores them. Militants, 


activists, and liberals may dip into it for am- 
munition, and an index is supplied to speed that 
task. Most sociologists can safely ignore it and 
stay with works like The Uses of the University 
and The Academic Revolution. 
Pame D. Roos 
University of Colorado, Denver 


Jewish Americans: Three Generations in a Jew- 
ish Community, by SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN and 
CALVIN GOLDSCHEIDER. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 274 pp. Clothbound, 

_ $5.95, Paperbound, $3.50. 


_ This study of the Jewish community of metro- 
politan Providence, R.I., is based on a detailed 
survey of 1,500 Jewish families out of a total 
of about 6,000. Its, stated chief aim was to 
analyze the changes, particularly those from 
generation to generation, that have taken place 
in thè community. A secondary objective was 
to find out to what extent the socioeconomic 
characteristics of Jews differ from those of the 
general population. 

Among the facts brought out by the survey 
regarding the- demographic characteristics of 
Jews compared to non-Jews and the genera- 
tional differences among Jews are these: (1) a 
progressive increase in educational attainments 
from first to third generation; (2) an ever- 


higher percentage in white-collar occupations 
(90 percent among the third generation, com- 
pared to 35 percent in the general population) ; 
(3) a higher proportion of married persons and 
a lower proportion of divorced or separated 


. persons among Jews than among non-Jews; 
` (4) proczeding from first- to third-generation 


Jews, a steady increase in divorce, separation, 


- and remerriage on the one hand, and a reduc- 


tion in the age at which both men and women 
marry on the other. Thus the Jewish family 
seems tc retain its traditional stability only 
when compared to the general population. 
Intermarriage among Jews, the study dis- 
closes, remains slight (4.5 percent), but shows 
a progressive increase from generation to gen- 
eration. Whereas it is only 1.2 percent for the 
first generation, it is almost 6 percent for the 
third. The proportion of persons converted to 
Judaism, however, is also higher among the 
younger groups. Again, while some religious 
rituals and observances, such as dietary laws, 
tend to be discarded, others, such as the Pass- 
over Secer and Hanukkah ‘celebration, are re- 
tained and even adhered to more strongly, per- 
haps because they fall at approximately the 
same time as Easter and Christmas and are 
primarily home festivals. Similarly, Jewish or- 
ganizational and denominational affiliation has 
become stronger among the young than among 


the older generation, with Conservatism and — 


Reform gaining at the expense of Orthodoxy. 
Finally, the data also reveal that there has been 
an increase in children receiving a Jewish edu- 
cation. 

Despite the fact that assimilation, according 


-to the euthors, is proceeding at a steady and 
rapid pace in every area of Jewish community 


life, ther conclude that Jews as an ethnic group 
are not -by any means in the process of dis- 
integration. Presumably Jews have developed 
practices and values which enable them to re- 
main a distinct ethnic group, while at the same 
time becoming assimilated to the American en- 
vironment. Thus, the American Jews seemingly 
have discovered a means whereby they can eat 
their cake and yet still retain it. Perhaps this 
apparen: anomaly is due to the fact that Jews 
living in large communities of their own are 
“assimilating” to their own version of American- 


ism, just as other large ethnic groups living in 


compact settlements, such as the Italians and 
Trish, have been doing. 

Jewish Americans is a carefully and meticu- 
lously executed piece of work. Covering, as it 
does, a large sample of an important American 
Jewish community, its findings are significant. 
They are, however, important only in that they 
confirm and elaborate what has already been 
known from other similar studies made in a 
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number of localities over a period of years. 
Nevertheless, the literature on American ethnic 
groups has been enriched by an additional valu- 
able study. 
SAMUEL KOENIG 
Osmania University, India 


A Soctology of English Religion, by DAVID Mar- 
TIN. New York: Basic Books, 1967. 158 pp. 
$5.00. 


In the middle thirties, Karl Mannheim was 
asked at his seminar on the sociology of knowl- 
edge at the London School of Economics to 
explain the then-mired state of British sociology. 
The question was relevant, for there had been 
in Germany and were then in the United States 
more teachers of sociology in each of several 
universities than in the whole of the British 
Isles. It was not that the social sciences were 
ignored in the homeland of Adam Smith and 
Herbert Spencer. In political theory and in 
anthropology, for example, first-class work on 
a significant scale was still being done. Most 
notably, every university in the United King- 
dom had more than one distinguished economist. 
Lord Keynes had just published his epoch- 
making General Theory of Unemployment, In- 
terest and M oney, a book that was to mold aca- 
demic teaching in’ this field—as well as public 
policy—on both sides of the Atlantic for the 
next thirty or more years. 

Nor was it that careful empirical studies of 
the economic and social life of specific areas 
in the British Isles were not being produced. 
This was the age of social surveys produced in 
the tradition of Charles Booth’s Life and Labour 
of the People in London. But invariably this 
work was being done not by sociologists but by 
geographers, economists, statisticians, or persons 
who, in America, would be called professors of 
social work. ` 

Mannheim’s reply contained as pretty an ex- 
ample of successful prediction in sociology as 
it has been my lot to hear. He argued that soci- 
ology, in the sense of a systematic study of a 
whole society, only arises in a nation wher. that 
nation begins to be unsure of itself. To illustrate 
his thesis, he noted the continual ready accep- 
- tance of sociology in France from the very be- 
ginning of the discipline in the last century. He 
also pointed to the rapid growth of sociology, 
independent from social work, in the United 
States after the Great Depression, and to the 
prestige that the subject enjoyed in Weimar 
Germany after World War I. Wait, warned 
. Mannheim, until our self-confident: nation— 
Britain—has to face basic questions about its 
role in the world and its place in the affairs of 
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men! His prophetic words have been vindicated 
again and again. Even the hallowed walls of 
Oxford and Cambridge have opened to sociology, 
while in more than one case the chair of soci- 
ology bas been among the first to be founded 
in the swarming growth of new universities. 

And so there has risen over the last decade 
or sO a new generation of sociologists in the 
British Isles. Their contributions echo at the 
same time both (a) the historical and philosoph- 
ical sophistication of the doyen of British soci- 
ologists, Morris Ginsberg (who for so long car- | 
ried the flag virtually alone), and (b) the newer 
empirically orientated currents of thought in 
the discipline from across the Atlantic. 

There is no more distinguished member of 
this younger generation than the author of this 
book, David Martin, Reader in Sociology at the 
London School of Economics. It is not a book 
on “the sociology of religion”; it is “a sociology 
of English religion.” Martin, in other words, is 
specific in his title in a fashion that practitioners 
of the sociology of religion in America may well 
seek to emulate. 

Martin’s book essentially begins with the 
English religious situation in the seventeenth 
century. Displayirg almost incredible biblio- 
graphical knowledge about the past as well as 
awareness of current research, he analyzes in 
the successive chapters the “Practices,” “Atti- 
tudes, Beliefs and Opinions,” and “Structures 
and Patterns” of the English religious scene. 
(The book is wortk its price as a bibliographical 
source.) His performance of this task displays 
a certain theological insight, especially in his 
uncanny critique of the use of the word “secu- 
larization” by many contemporary theologians. 
As lucid as he is learned, Martin lightens the 
reader's task with some illuminating asides from 
music, for he adds a knowledge of musical criti- 
cism to his formidable array of intellectual 
skills 


I have only one serious criticism of the book. 
Archeologists and historians have made avail- 
able an extremely rich source of data about 
religion in England since the Anglo-Saxons con- 
guered the Celts in the sixth century. It is a 
pity that Dr. Martin’s sociological searchlight 
was not focused on periods prior to the seven- 
teenth century; he clearly has the scholarship 
to unveil for us what must be a fascinating . 
story for sociologists who can look, if they will, 
at a long and revealing period of history during 


which the distinction between “sect” and 
“church” was not so much unknown as ‘simply 


inapplicable. Perhaps such a volume will be Dr. 
Martin’s next work. 
ARNOLD S. NASH 
University of North Carolina 


America’s Forgotten Priests: What They are 
Saying, by Josera H. FicHTEr. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1968. 254 pp. $6.95. l 


In -the sociological- study of Catholicism in 
America, Joseph Fichter has for years stood 
alone. like a solitary promontory, the ocean of 
liberalism to his left and the desert of conserva- 
tism to his right. He has been imaginative, in- 
sightful, and scjentific in exploring the nature 
and dynamics of Catholicism. Unfortunately, 
in this book the limitations of a stingy budget 
and the pressure to produce a report in just a 
few months finally seem to have caught up with 

America’s Forgotten Priests is neither Fich- 
ters most imaginative nor scientific effort. The 
book presents ‘the results of a national survey 
done in 1966 on the attitudes of those priests 
(neither pastors nor monsignors) who constitute 
the botton of the American Catholic stratifica- 
tional system. It could even be argued from the 
amount of attention given them in the docu- 
ments of Vatican II that their status is lower 


than that of Catholic laity. America’s forgotten - 


priests constitute about half of the diocesan 


clergy in the United States; the half that does 


not participate in even the most minimal way 
in the Catholic hierarchy. Their opinions are 
never asked, their advice is never sought; their 
votes are never counted in the process of mak- 
ing decisions which affect their lives and work. 
About three quarters of Fichter’s’ sample are 
priests who have been ordained for less than 
12 years and about 86 percent are under 45 
years of age. Their views and aspirations are 
strategic, therefore, for the implementation of 
the policies of Vatican II and the direction of 
the Catholic Church in America. They are the 
wave of the future, the hope for change. It is 
presumably for this reason that the author uses 
the documents and pronouncements of the Vati- 
can Council as his major framework of analysis. 

This conceptual framework is a two-edged 
sword: It circumscribes the field of investiga- 
' tion, but it also limits extrapolation concerning 
the nature of the church in the future. After all, 
the Vatican Council was not the last word on 
the Catholic: Church; in fact, many hope that 


-it was only the first word. In a sense, therefore, 


this framework forces the respondents to look 
to the past rather than the future. It prevents 
the researcher from asking some stringent but 
basic questions, such as whether the parish 
structure is suitable to the American experience 
and whether the bishop alone can manage those 
economic and social areas of his domain for 
which he is so ill prepared, The framework forces 
the categories of response into those organiza- 
tional areas which might already be outmoded. 
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N 
Methocologically, the book might be char- 
acterized as weak and/or unsophisticated. Father 
Fichter demonstrates differing responses to ques- 
tions regerding the pace of change, the ‘quality 
of seminary training, diocesan communication, 
parish working conditions, assignment proce- 


‘ dures, and the celibacy issue. He shows further 


that ther2 are different patterns among the old 
and the young, the parish curate and the 
diocesan specialist. However, these differences 
are not startling; in fact, some readers would 
observe that- larger differences are found by 
students of many other institutions in American 
society. More important,- the author neither 
elaborates nor specifies his data by physically 
or statistically controlling ior differing size 
and geographic distribution of dioceses, differing 
theological orientations, or different ethnic back- 
grounds. He develops no concepts and tests no 
hypotheses in a systematic rigorous way. Also, 
in an efort to compare the responses of his 
sample cf curates with pastors, he often refers to 
a similar survey which he. completed in 1960, 


` He does not allude to the fact that this survey ` 
-was comducted prior to the turmoil of the 


Council which quite probably changed the at- 
titudes of pastors as well as curates. Finally, 
since he did not include a question to ascertain 


‘the satisfaction of his respondents, he uses two ` 


surrogate questions to explore the responses of 
the satisfied and dissatisfied. However, the 
reader has no assurance that these questions 
are valid measures nor that they are measuring 
the same thing. A correlation coefficient might 
have helped here, but this technique is con- 
spicuously absent in the book. In short, the _ 
data have not been mined to their potential 
depth. 

In spite of its shortcomings of design and 
data atalysis, the book does provide some hard 
information on sensitive arezs which might be of 
concera to those who are entrusted with making | 
policy in the Catholic Church. For example, it 
might 5e of interest to the Bishops to know that 
three out of five priests in this sample agree 
that Catholic priests should have the freedom of 
choice to marry. It also might be of interest to 
recognize that the boney finger of contention is 
being pointed toward past injustices when 95 
percent of the priests agree that “a priest should 
have a chance to defend his case and to face . 
his accusers before being suspended or otherwise 
penalized.” It seems that priestly celebacy and 
due process are matters which will demand care- 
ful consideration in the future. : 

However, it is especially in the- organizational 
dimension of Catholicism that Fichter is most 
insightful. He draws attention to the fact that 
the governmental style of Catholicism is -that 
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of gerontocracy maintained by the mechanism of 
seniority for promotion to pastor. The fact that 
it is usually 25 years before he can be considered 
for a pastorship robs the individual of his most 
creative years, robs the institution of his ener- 
getic talents, and insures the process of resting 
all authority in the hands of those over fifty. 
Fichter intimates that the roles of pastor and 
curate need restructuring since the older mem- 
bers of his sample of curates respond more like 
pastors than the younger members. This is 
probably a result of anticipatory socialization to 


‘that role. Accordingly, he recommends that to 


alter significantly the pastor-curate relationship, 
the rights and duties of each role must be clearly 
prescribed. The author also documents the lack 
of communication within the organizational 
church. Only 7 percent of the curates felt that 
there was open two-way communication between 
themselves and their bishop; and less than a 
third of the sample felt that the ‘same type of 
open communication existed between themselves 
and their pastor—a. man who occupies the same 


_. house. Finally, thé ‘data indicate that the for- 
` gotten priest’ has not achieved as high a level 
_ of professionalization ‘as-other occupations. He 


can not- expect vertical ‘mobility, his training is 
insulated,.ahd he-is moved without consideration 
for his qualifications, talents, and interests. 

In addition to its documentation’ ‘of some of 
the important areas in ‘the’ Catholic Church 
which the Vatican Council:has failed to reform, 
America’s Forgotten Priests should be of interest 
to the student of complex organizations. Al- 


-though he. will perhaps have to draw upon his 


own resources, the book offers many theoretical 
insights into 4 hierarchically structured organiza- 
tion which’ can work well on most occasions, but 
which, when it misfires, generates the psvchic 


l effects of random gunfire within its membership. 


Epwarp F. HEENAN 
Case Western Reserve University 


Kinship in an Urban Setting, by Bert N. ADAMS. 
‘Chicago, Il.: Markham Publishing Co., Se 
228 pp. $2.95. 


For several decades controversy has a 


swirling about the subject of kinship in America, ; 
its role, function, and the extent to which it is. 


in fact extended. ‘The focus of attention has 
revolved around the nuclearization of the family, 


i.e., its reduction to two parents and their chil- < 
‘dren, isolated from kin of orientation and, ob- 


viously, the more extended relatives of its own 


and other generations’ The earlier Chicagoans 
-Wirth and Burgess were in agreement with- Pär- 


“sons as to the presence if not the meaning of this 
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change in the family. For the former writers it 
marked an adaptive way-station in the family’s 
journey from organization to o A 
the latter the isolated nuclear family was a new, 
institutionalized social agency, functionally 
adapted to the needs and vicissitudes of a ra- 
tionalized, big-business dominated society’. 

More recently, urban studies that were only 
peripherally concerned with kin relations have 
nevertheless provided empirical evidence of — 
abounding kinship ties and contacts with rela- 
tives. A number of researchers—Litwak, Suss- 
man, Farber, Coult and Habenstein, and others 
—were led, consequently, to more formal and 
systematic attempts at building models of family 
and kinship orgarization that either refuted or -` 
explained in broader theoretical context the 
phenomenon of the “isolated” nuclear family. 
Partly semantical in nature, this argument in- 
volved mixing levels of analysis. In group (or 
collectivity) terms the isolation of the family 
from wider systems of corporate control is 
readily evident. But the contretemps develop- 
ment of preferential kin ties elaborated through 
dyadic relationships and involving, significantly, 
cfinal attachments, has produced an easily ob- 
servable “unisolated family.” Households be- 
come socially linked not through application of > 
specified group norms, but by ties constructed 
through spousal sponsorship, forged over time 
in the fires of interpersonal interaction. This 
formulation, as a synthesis of the clashing 
isolated-extended viewpoints, seems to inform 
in a general manner the research reported in 
this small but important work, 

Adams and six interviewers gathered data 
from a block sample of 799 predominantly 
young, white, married adults in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, which is a rapidly expanding 
town of mixed industries and business and 
educational services. The wealth of data, ap- 
propriately. computerized into a. manifold of 
percentage tables, include measures of both 
objective behavior and subjective variables such ` 
as affectional closeness, value consensus, identifi- 
cation, and obligation. 

The measurement of kin takes us into the 
land of small numbers. Kin “one would recognize 
om the street” are not in abundant supply—a 
median of less than 30 per responent—but those 
$0 designated are mostly in the locale or the 
region, Using a visual criterion as an indicator 
of one’s kin “network” is expedient but. limited 
in usefulness. Counting kin is less revealing than 
revealing which kin count. Adams addresses 
himself to this problem by developing a four- 


-fold typology based on the criterion of familism: 


which include (1) non-familistic, (2) nuclear 
familistic, (3) kin cf orientation familistic and 


T- 


a 


(4)-wider kin oraid He then sais tes various 
social categories of respondents. to these types. 
Significantly, the majority of young married 
females ‘are found in the third. type, while hus- 
bands divide- between the. second and third. 
A relatively small percentage’ extend ‘kin ac- 
qudintahce and importance to the wider arena 
of ‘secondary kin, and an even smaller group 
dismiss kin coinpletely.- Contrary to Adams’ 
claim, these are not rationalized ideal types, 
but they do point to-empirically observable pat- 
terned behavior and thus provide a useful way 
of ‘categorizing kin orientations. 

Married females not only recognize more kin 
than do their husbands, but they also find that 
kinship ‘provides considerably more stock-in- 
trade for their role, since they often become ' 
custodians ‘of the’ kin knowledge and kin obliga- 
tions of the family. Another, related, hub of 
‘kin involvement is composed .of the aged, who 
until their ‘demise continue to relate their 
families of Ptocreation and orientation «to ' pach 
other) ` 74 

While. physical distance (and „accordingly ac- 
.cessability for face-to-face interaction) remains 
‘an important : variable, -its -operation is not 
-simple and direct. Adams suggests instead that | 
“the closer the kin -relationship, -the -less likely ` 


Jadis increasing: distance to affect, adversely total 


„contact ‘frequency, ‘exchange of aid, and emo- 
‘tional -tiés.” -Im -short, especially for young 
adults and'their parents, “distance is a qualifier, 
‘not a deterrent.” 

The strong mother-daughter bond, munder- 
-scored ‘earlier ‘by ‘Willmott and Young as.-a 
-British working-class phenomenon, .occurs. .in 
‘more -complex -forms for American blue- and 
“white-collar classes. ‘The -blue-collar wife is 
-most likely'to be attached to her -mother-and to 
‘concentrate-her kin-work-on-her own. side of.the 
family. The white-collar. wife, on the other hand, 
relates -and-.mediates -kin -relationships more 
equally to.both, sets of-parents. In-a-society that 
needs infra-sentiment and ‘infra-aid -structures 
to balance:macro-social,’ secondary relationships, 
the middle-class'wife becomes .the- oe ainal 
. bonding agent (iny. interpretation). : 


‘In an-attempt to express. -graphically the. com- “ 


plexity. and variety of combinations-of-kin: affec- 
tions -as -related -to occupational :position -and 


‘mobility, Adams develops: a-series. of sig models, y ; 


each diagrammed so as to take into account 
class, ‘sex, ! direction of. mobility, “and .character 


of affection. Little-doubt remains in-the author’s: 
mind that~the economic: values -of curban, in- > 


dustrial society .play a -dominant -role\in, de- 
termining: the affectional quality of. parental ‘and 
‘sibling relationships, . particularly as- the -young 


mature. The-rejection.of parental.values and the , 
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counter value of diais one’s thing” does not 
show up in this report, which. leads one to 
wonder if the combination of marriage and oc- 
cupational responsibilities expunges the forces 
of individualization along with values of per- 
sonal. freedom among the young? Or, perhaps, - 
the research instruments.and the researchers 
were not sensitive to what seem to be burgeoning 
social phenomena. D> 

In any event, by its very pechan the re- 
search directs, attention to the operation of a 
multiplicity of factors rather than to generic 
processes. The major factors that “prove out” - 


‘to Adams are “migratory and the resulting resi- 


dential distances, society’s. economic-occupational 
success values, the role of parents in their chil- 
dren’s achievement or non-achievement, present 
occupational and value similarity or divergence 
between siblings, and the. basically incidental 
nature of.'secondary kinship;”: 5 

The relevance of these factors can hardly be 
disputed: However, the long questionnaire makes 
for long, inyolved reports; the multiple factor 
approach produces : thickets. Of complexity; and 
the category-as-unit specification ; directs at- 
tention away from i, the’ social collectivity, with 
its situated meanings. and (in: ‘this ‘case) rits 
genealogical resonance.. ’ What people: say to a 
relative stranger about kin, and ‘their unlimited ` 
past or intended,-actions toward: kin may have 
only minor relevance: for actual behavior when 
contingencies arise, life-cycle junctures are 
reached, and new turns in the road must be 
taken. 

The clarity and economy of the prose; the 
frequent intelligible summaries, and the re- 
peated recourse to many other pertinent studies 
for comparison and evaluation make Adam’s 
work exemplary as a vehicle of communication. 

Rosert W. HABENSTEIN 

University of Missourt . 
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The Social Context of Premarital Sexual Per- 
missiveness, by IRA'L. Reiss, New York: Holt, 
„Rinehart ‘and Winston, 1967. 256 pp. $7.95. 


‘Sexuality as a topic manages to generate a ` 
great quantity of written material. Unfortu- .. 


nately, the quantity of reliable empirical re- 


- search on this topic remains exceedingly small. . 
Moreover, much of the limited amount of sys- 
tematic research in the area tends to suffer from 
an acute intellectual isolation; it rarely articu- 
lates -effectively with on-going methodological 


„and substantive interests in the relevant ‘be- 
-havioral sciences. The difficulties of doing re- 


search on séxual-behavior—and there are numer- 
ous difficulties that are not easily managed— 


Ea 
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appear to have generated a kind of autonomous 
set of methodological standards. Many re- 
searchers have too quickly resolved these dif- 
ficulties at the expense of methodological com- 
mitments with the too ready defense that while 
the data ultimately generated might be defective, 
at least some data were being provided in an 
area in which previously there had been little 
or none. A major contribution of Professor 
Reiss’ monograph is his insistence upon ap- 
proaching the research not as part of some 
special mission with justification of its own, 
but as a conventional problem of sociological 
research that required methodological care and 
a responsiveness to traditions of research on 
related topics. 

The major focus of the research reported in 
this volume was attitudes towards the ap- 
propriateness of different kinds of sociosexual 
activity within certain kinds of relationships. 
(The study of attitudes, as Reiss observes, is 
far easier to manage than is the study of sexual 
behavior, but of no intrinsically less value to the 
social scientist.) For this research Reiss de- 
veloped a Guttman scale of attitudes involving 
three levels of sexual activity: kissing, petting, 
and coitus (although in the actual instrument 
the latter is worded somewhat euphemistically 
as “full sexual relations”). Each activity level 
was judged by respondents as “acceptable before 
marriage,’ when “engaged to be married,” “when 
(he) (she) is in love,” “when (he) (she) feels 
strong affection for (his) (her) partner,” or 
“even if (he) (she) does not feel particularly 
affectionate towards (his) (her) partner.” Pro- 
fessor Reiss developed and tested this scale with 
admirable thoroughness. I have some reserva- 
tions about the scale, but they are not terribly 
important. For example, I find the most permis- 
sive category needlessly suggestive of exploita- 
tiveness, but this should not significantly affect 
the ability of the scale to differentiate popula- 
tions, where the language of analysis is com- 
parative rather than absolute. I suspect that 
`- “the Reiss scale” will undoubtedly become part 
of the survey researcher’s standard bag of tricks, 
and I can say this with far less uneasiness than 
I could of many comparable “standard” itemis 
already in that bag. 

Reiss utilized this scale with accompanying 
questions covering socioeconomic background, 
family characteristics, perceived surrounding 
-value climate, dating behavior, conceptions of 
love, and (for one set of respondents only) 
gross measures of sexual behavior and guilt 
about that behavior, in studies of groups of 
students—college and high school, white and 
black—as well as with a national sample of 
adults. 
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The monograph offers both descriptive ex- 
amination of the ralationships between these 
veriables and attftud2s of sexual permissiveness, 
and a series of quasi-theoretical propositions. 
The former—e.g., -the differential effect of 
religiosity and romanticism for males and fe- 
males and blacks and whites—are often ex- 
tremely interesting, and are treated with con- 
siderable intelligence by the author. On some 
occasions, however, the author’s impulse to 
propose and build theory closes off prematurely 
a consideration of some of the implications of 
these rich findings. Eecause he is often content 
to find empirical relations consonant with propo- 
sitional expectations, the author rarely considers 
possible explanations for the fairly numerous 
deviant cases. 

The author’s essential position.is that height- 
ened sexual permissiveness is directly linked with 
the functional need of older adolescents and 
young adults to detach themselves from their 
families of orientation and to establish relation- 
ships that will lead te the creation of their own 
families. As such, permissiveness is not viewed as 
a permanent weakening of conventional social 
norms with respect to the management of sex- 
ualitv, but as part of the process of redefining 
norms concerning family maintenance so as to 
allow for family forming behavior, with an an- 
ticipation of a return to more conservative stan- 
dards once such families are formed and new 
stages of the life cycle are entered. 

The author's treatment of his materials ar- 
ticulates effectively with family theory, but it 
may well be deficient in handling more social- 
psychological concerns and. more general ap- 
proaches to psychosexuality. Other than the 
relatively limited dimensions of attitudinal per- 
missiveness (and limited data dealing with be- 
havior or guilt associated with behavior derived 
from a small sample of college students), the 
sexuality appears in tke work only as a biologi- 
cal drive that is something of a variable pressure 
upon: available social constraints. And while I 
have elsewhere argued that sex in its most im- 


portant aspects might be conceived of asa social — | 


invention, it is clearly far more than a passive 
instrument of social processes associated with - 
family formation. One suspects that much of the 
success Reiss has had in formulating his theo- 
retical] statement may be a function of this 
limited view of sexuality. 

Such criticisms notwithstanding, this book is 
a more than worthy addition to the scientific 
study of sexuality. It represents a methodological 
high point in the literature on this topic and 
hopefully will serve es an example to other ¢ 
practitioners in the fizld. Beyond its obvious 


4 importance for students of sex, youth, and/or the 
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family, this is a work that might profitably 
be examined by persons working in a wide 
range of substantive areas. Most importantly, 
it clearly demonstrates both the legitimacy and 
the necessity for sociologists to do work on an 
aspect of the human experience that has pre- 
viously been approached with excessive shyness. 
WILLIAM SIMON 
Institute for Juvenile Research 


The Individual, Marriage, and the Family, by 


Lioyp Saxton. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth 
Publishing Co., 1968. 515 pp. $6.95. 


Family courses offered by sociologists usually 


focus on either the structure and function of the ~ 


family as a societal institution or the interper- 
sonal problems involved in developing a suc- 
cessful marriage. The author, as a practicing 
marriage counselor, brings to his family course 
a concern with the following problem: “. .. 
young people are not being adequately prepared 
for the intelligence, the altruism, the sensitivity, 
and the labor that must be ever present if mari- 
tal and familial interaction is to be fulfilling and 
successful” (p. v.). Others who also direct their 
family course at such problems will find this 
textbook a useful theoretical and practical guide 
for the establishment and maintenance of suc- 
cessful marital relations. 

The material in this book is similar in scope 
to that included in most marriage texts. The first 
two chapters focus on the socialized individual, 
the function of the paired relation for meeting 
certain needs in modern society, and the iin- 
portance of love in establishing, such a relation- 
ship. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with human sexuality 
from both a physiological and a social point 
of view. Chapters 5 ‘and 6 discuss dating and 
tate selection within American society. The 

next section of the book focuses on the married 

couple and deals with the various’ individual 

needs that are met in: marriage, the process of 
., conflict and mechanisms of adjustment, and 
marriage under special circumstances. The final 
section of the book, Chapters 10-12, considers 
the effects of the larger society on the family, 
the biological process of reproduction, and child- 
rearing. 

The mechanical characteristics of: the book 
are very good. It is written in a clear and concise 
manner which undergraduates will appreciate. 
The topical outlines offered at the beginning of 
each chapter are detailed enough to serve as 
study aids. In addition, each chapter is con- 
cluded with a concise summary statement. and 
followed by a set of study questions which, while 
primarily informational, should be helpful. Ma- 
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terial in the dalini is well aennieniea: sub- 
ject matter is consistently cross-referenced, and 
detailed and technical discussions are confined 
to the footnotes. The only fault I would find is 
the author’s use of cartoon drawings to illustrate 
the material; these drawings add nothing to the 
discussion, and place the material in a juvenile 
framevork. The book contains two useful ap- 
pendices: the first is an annotated list of about 
72 references covering a variety of topics, 
and the second is a guide to writing an auto- 
biographical paper which could then be used 
as a device to apply concepts presented in the 
book to an analysis of the student’s own- be- 


havior. A good glossary of terms is also included 


along with a name and topic index. 

A persistent theme running throughout this 
material concerns the importance of marriage 
in a mass society. It is based on the following 
(metatheoretical) assumption: “The one great 
fear of man is loneliness; the one great need is 
to be accepted as an identity by others” (p. 23). 
The author argues that as our culture has 
adopted thé characteristics of a mass society, 
the ab:lity to engage in meaningful primary re- 
lations. has declined. Consequently, the family, 
as one of the few repositories of primary rela- 
tions, has become of crucial importance. “In our 


society; the single most, compelling need which _ 


the person seeks to satisfy, first in dating and 
then in marriage, is the need to form a paired 
relation, an intimate primary relation with a 
significant other” (p: 240). 

This theme is questionable on several grounds. 
First, while recognizing the importance of pri- 
mary relations, I know of no research which 
would support the persistent assumption that 
this is the individual’s most compelling need. 
Second, the author may be confusing the effects 
of industrialization with the supposed effects of 
a mass society; it is industrialization that is 
responsible for the increase in secondary rela- 
tions. Even so, it may be a mistake to, assume 
that an increase in secondary relations neces- 
sarily results in.a lack of opportunity for pri- 
mary ~elations. Finally, given the racial, ethnic, 
and geographical diversity which exists in this 
society and the tremendous amount of conflict 
we are currently experiencing, there does not 
seem to be any conclusive evidence that we 
have in fact assumed the structural character- 
istics >f a mass society. 

Forcunately, the questionable validity of the 
major theme does not detract from the book’s 
value as a guide to successful marital adjust- 
ment. The chapter dealing with the physiological 
aspects of sexual behavior, which makes exten- 
sive use of the Masters and Johnson material, 
is excellent. It is unfortunate that information 
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of a comparable quality does not éxist on the 
social aspects of sexual behavior. The author is 
{forced to rely primarily on the Kinsey material, 
and to characterize the sexual behavior of to- 
day’s adolescents on the basis of data gathered 
before they were born is hazardous. Although 
the physiological aspects of such behavior may 
be consistent over time, the variations produced 
by such social factors as education may have 
changed considerably. The biological material 
found in the chapter on reproduction again 
makes use of the most recent findings, and con- 
tains clear and precise discussions of conception, 
pregnancy, and childbirth. 

The book also seems to profit from the 
author’s experience as a marriage counselor. 
Many subiects throughout the book are dis- 
cussed from the point of view of marital adjust- 
ment (e.g., sexual behavior, task performance, 
power relations, pregnancy, and child-rearing), 
and the chapter on conflict and adjustment offers 
a variety of techniques for problem solving. This 
should be a popular and useful book in’ those 
family courses that stress marital adjustment. 

FREDERICK L. CAMPBELL 

University of Washington 


Time for Dying, by BARNEY G. GLASER and 
ANSELM L. Strauss. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1968. 270 pp. $6.95. 


Glaser and Strauss began their study of 
hospital deaths with two notions: first, that 
because it “takes time,” dying could be thought 
of as a process; and second, “that a collusive 
game of ‘evasion of the truth’ often occurred 
around dying people.” The outcome of the study 
is a rather complex but succinctly written docu- 
ment on an event that is majestic but horrifying, 
and inevitable but demanding—the ' transition 
from life to death. 

Any reader of Thomas Mann or Martin 
Heidegger knows too well the experiential, in- 
deed “phenomenological,” confrontation with 
anticipated endingness; but neither Mann nor 
Heidegger really set out to explore the funda- 
mental sociologic features of institutional dying. 
And, while many of us may feel a shiver of 
morbidity or even nausea at the contemplation 
of death or when reading a scientific description 
of it, the fact remains that each day nursing 
and medical staffs as well as relevant kin feel 
not only the impact of death or its imminence, 
but also the vitality of the transition from life 
to death, or the “time for dying.” While for 
them as well as for Hans Kastorp, death is an 
irreversible, unequivocal event over which one 
has no ultimate control, the experience of dying 
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for patients, hospital staff, and waiting families 
turns out to be not quite that explicit. 

For any type of patient entering the hospital, 
a shape of death, cr what Glaser and Strauss 
call a “dying trajectory,” may be traced. Essen- 
tially, this trajectory specifies the various di- 
mensions of dying, such as duration, tempo, 
projected remissions of illness or periods of 
improvement, and time of expected death. These 
in turn necessarily effect the organization of 
work within the hospital, not to mention what 
tie authors refer to as the “sentimental order” 
of both the staff and family. But the trajectory 
is at best conjectural for death may come pre- 
maturely, or the patient may linger on beyond 
the projected time, much to the disgruntlement 
aad confusion of nurses, doctors, and families. 
Death may come on an operating table as a 
medical staff works to fight the message and 
implications of the trajectory or to deny them 
a.together. And death can come to a young 
patient or an old pazient, to a patient one likes 
o: dislikes, to an “important” person or to a 
“ess important” person. It can come to people 
unaware and unprepared or to people who per- 
ceive its signs and smells even before a profes- 
sionally trained hospital cadre does. 

Given the work and sociological intentionality - 
ož the hospital, the families gathering there, and 
the presumed dying trajectories which evolve, 
death may be felt to be desirable or unde- 
sirable, reversible or irreversible. Furthermore, 
tke final event of deazh may or may not be under 
the control of the staff or patient at any given 
moment. Indeed, suicide always remains a pos- 
sibility, bringing still one more potential or 
actual consequence for staff, family, and other 
patients. While hospital admission brings relief 
and care to a patient, admission means for the 
workers the commencement of a trajectory and 
tke legitimation of the temporalizing .of work, 
and not at all the commencement of collusive 
gemes: “How a patient, a doctor, a nurse or 
a family member defines a dying trajectory-be- 


’ comes the basis for his or her behavior in con- 


nection with treating and handling the patient.” 
The definition of the trajectory has at least 
two deeply serious implications. First, experience 
shows that the main factors to which staff and 
family respond in the hospital setting are the 
type of patient, the case, or the trajectory..In 
other words, reificaticn of the trajectory con- 
tr:butes to, or possibly even causes, the osten- 
sibly dehumanized way in whick dying persons 
are treated. This means that when a person dies 
“t0 soon” or “lingers on too long,” thereby 
defying the “cognitive rationality” which magi- 
cally has crept into the definition of this 
trajectory, staff and family alike are liable to 


‘alta? 
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display anger rather than relief, bitterness rather 


than thankfulness. Most importantly, it is the 
trajectory—or, more accurately, the intermin- 
gling of the various trajectories held for a single 
patient-—-which defines the nature of the hospital 
work and the relationships between actors. 
Second, from the perspective of theory, as the 
trajectory represents the transitional status of 
dying, the structure of the hospital, defining as 
it does the content of work and features of 
human relationships, is itself in process. Since 
the process of dying usually takes time, “the 
hospital’s structure can be seen as continually 
changing to handle different pheses in that 
process.” Thus, the proverbial warhorses of so- 


ciological theory, structure and process, “are. 


related more complexly (and more interestingly) 
than is commonly conceived.” Their relation- 
ship here as “structural process” suggests to 
Glaser and Strauss that consequences of any 
event must be studied (as in fact they are ex- 
perienced) as they emerge into a new “struc- 
tural process.” For the concept of time is no 
longer “merely” one dimension governing social 
action, but the heart of the very matrix in which 
the status of action emerges, changes, or 
evolves: “The explicit directive given by the 
concept of structural process is tha: the sociolo- 
gist cannot rest until: he has analytically re- 
lated the interactional consequences to the next 
phases in interaction... .” 

For the most part, Time for Dying is an ex- 
quisitely thorough and professional work. Its 
descriptions of hospital admittance, the ‘‘adop- 
tion” by staff of dying patients and premature 
babies, and the drama of “experiential careers” 
with illness are not only powerful, but also 
fundamental for an understanding of the 
sociology of death. More generally, the book 
remains a rather impressive sample of a socio- 
logical inquiry. Some might criticize it for its 
overly dispassionate tone and its infrequent 
profane references to dying persons’ “inability 
to. accept death.” However, the very writing, 
the very mood of the book might be said to 
reflect the accommodating or adaptive sentimen- 
tality apparently necessary and functional for 
those who, by working in hospitals, become en- 
trapped in, then guided by, the dying trajectories 
of the patients, staff, and families. 

While the book concludes with four recom- 
mendations by the authors for “improving the 
care of the dying,” sociologists probably will 
wish to read more carefully the chapter, “Time, 
Structural Process and Status Passage,” for it is 
here that the concept of time is treated with 
an ingenuity, wisdom, and reverence which 
historically have been more characteristic of 
philosophers, novelists and European social 


scientists. (It is true, however, that recent 
ethnomethodological research has incorporated 
time a5 a feature of social ection in a most 
profound and exciting way.) As ideas of tem- 
porality, transition, and status passage become 
explicit in theoretical reasoning, the definitions 
and premise of a social order or social behavior 
are greatly altered, and the motion of thought 
and knowledge, just as the movement of dying, 
is necessarily felt by all the survivors. 
Tuomas J. COTTLE 
Harvard University 


Community Psychiatry: Epidemiologic and 
Socal Themes, by MERVYN Susser. New 
York: Random House, 1963. 398 pp. $8.95. 


This book will have greeter interest for 
practitioners and planners of social psychiatry 
than for sociologists as a whole. Its approach 
is to bring epidemiological and sociological 
literature to bear on the conduct of community 
psychiatry. As a result, much that is already 
familiar is presented, this time focused on what 
Dunhem in 1965 termed “the newest therapeutic 
bandwagon,” the community mental health pro- 
gram. The author’s purpose is to provide an 
informed rationale before the bandwagon rolls 
further. His special advantage for this task 
derives from his multiple viewpoints; his feet 
are firmly planted in both sociology and medi- 
cine, In England as well as America. The trouble 
is tha: none of these vantage points seems 
sufficiently firm in itself to support a real 
colossus. 

The book is organized inte four parts. The 
first section of Part One attempts to clarify the 
goals of community psychiatry through analysis 
of its historical development. These goals 
cluster in the strategy of engaging the mental 
patient in controlled but appropriately com- 
plex role systems outside the hospital, while 
ensuring that these specialized organizations re- 


_main well articulated with the local community. 


The rubrics here are socialization and social 
support for the patient and, implicitly, for those 
in the community who must ccntinue to interact 
with Em. 

The second section of Part One deals with 
the reciprocal effects of family systems and 
menta. illness. Some years ago, Parsons and Fox 
outlined the structural reasons why the urban 
family tends to expell an ill member to the 
hospital. Community psychiatry seeks to re- 
involv2 families in mental illness, but its im- 
petus appears to arise more from the failure 
of the hospital as a total institution than from 
a discovery of additional structural changes in 
the urban family. 
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Part Two reviews literature relevant to 
social conditions associated with mental dis- 
order. The bibliography is impressive—Chapter 
6, for example, references over 75 works in 
18 pages of text—but the discussion is thin, and 
the conclusions are not very substantial. 

Parts Three and Four are more solid, perhaps 
because they are outgrowths of the author’s 
research and experience as director of a com- 
munity program in Salford, England. Part ‘Three 
discusses the organization of multiple commu- 
nity services and the problems that arise in the 
coordination of various kinds of facilities and 
personnel. An inventory of methods of evalua- 
tion is included, and this might serve as a 
reasonable primer for those who need to deter- 
mine organizational effectiveness in this field. 
Part Four argues that the paradigm of com- 
munity psychiatry should be extended to the 
. treatment of mental deficiency. 

For the sociologist, there are two acute dis- 
appointments, First, an issue raised by Perrow 
(in conection with the “therapeutic commu- 
nity”) is never confronted: is community 
psychiatry a new technology for treatment and 
control, or is it simply an alternative arrange- 
ment of techniques available in the past? If the 
latter, then its goals may not be viable. Second, 
although the author is sociologically sophisti- 
cated, he fails to ask whether community psy- 
chiatry is not perhaps a more effective and 
pervasive mechanism for the stabilization of 
residual deviance than is the monolithic mental 
hospital alone; and, if it is, then what additional 
system functions are served by returning such 
career deviants to the community? At more 
than one point, the author recognizes the label- 
ing danger, but then optimistically chooses to 
ignore it. 

The book has several strengths. It relies on 
the literature of more than a single country. For 
the. American reader, unfamiliar references in 
it are likely to be British, and these might 
serve as a starting point for the comparative 
- study of English and American community pro- 
grams. For those concerned with the. future of 
social medicine, a strong case is offered for 
abandoning the traditional medical model of 
disease in favor of a multivariate system model. 
_ Finally, a clear appeal is made for the growth 
of community psychiatry through a self-con- 
scious effort to incorporate incessant feedback 
about the effects of each operation. While Dr. 
_ Susser intends his book to be an introduction, 
one hopes it may also become a basis for a 
fresh beginning. 


Indiana University 


Jonn R. O'CONNOR 
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Rehabilitation for the Unwanted, by Juurus A. 
Reta and ELIZABETH .M. Eppy. New York: 
_ Atherton Press, +1967. 232 pp. $7.50. 


This book is the product of nearly two year’s 
observation and study of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram located within a “large public chronic 
disease hospital”—Farewell (a pseudonym)— 
reputed to be “a repository for the city’s un- 
wanted disabled people.” In this hospital of 
about 2C00 beds, the an program 
controled an active unit of 100 beds, plus 
another 100 beds in a nursing unit'in which the - 
authors jound no rehabilitation activities. In ~ 
addition to reading records, attending meetings, 
and the usual data-gathering activities, the 
authors and their staff of four graduate students 
followed the careers of 60 patients admitted to 
the rehab ward during a certain period of time. 

The authors illustrate how the social system 
within which the rehabilitation team functioned 
set up a variety of constraints that limited 
therapeutic effectiveness. Since most of the pa- 
tients were on welfare, long delays were ex- 
perienced in such procedures as ordering pros- 
thetic devices and wheel chairs (about 5 months) 


‘and finding approved housing. In many in- 


stances, the rehabilitated patients’ poverty or 
lack of iamily prevented them from moving 
out of the hospital even though they could 
function independently. 

Therapeutic effectiveness was further limited 
by characteristics of the rehabilitation team it- 
self. Not only was there the usual conflict 
between therapeutic and custodial goals, with 
aid2s doing most of the work and receiving the 
brunt of patient displeasure, but in addition, 
the division- of labor among the staff led to a 
fragmented treatment program which fit the 
stafs schedule regardless of the patient’s needs. 

The authors describe how patients negotiated 
from the bottom of these systems. In most 
cass patients were “docile” and showed “de- 
ference” before the powerful forces of the 
hospital. The more successful patients -were ` 
those who were initially in better shape psysi- 
cally, psychologically, and socially. This social: 
selection process is illustrated by describing the 
“tacks” used by inmates in coming to terms 
with the system, the methods used by patients 
to achieve better care, the characteristics of 
persons who were discharged, and the definitions 
of success. — 

In reality, “the rehab unit ends up being a 
boarding house for unwanted young men and a 


. severe embarrassment to staff which prefers to 


think of its program as a temporary stopover 


_.for patients receiving therapy and retraining.” 
‘The authors therefore suggest that from the 


TA 


w. 


patients’ point of view it would be äppropriate 
to develop’ activities which “make them more 
comfortable and/or give them something en- 
joyable to do to occupy their time.” 


It would be interesting to know how the. 


rehabilitation ward first developed at this hos- 
pital. Was it left over from an era of more 
promising clientele, or did it develop because 
federal funds- were available and professionals 
(from physicians to administrators) saw an 
opportunity to expand the budget and facilities? 


. It is curious that the senior professionals in this 
~ program actually did not practice on Faréwell 


patients, but “did their clinical work at more 
prestigious and lucrative locations,” and spent 
“much time in research, administration, teaching, 


_and public relations.” Since the rehab program. 


at Farewell is such a failure, one would hope 
that this study and others like it might be used 
to improve not only the physical functioning of 
patients, but also the social system within which 
the rehabilitation team operates.and the function- 
ing of the rehabilitation team itself. The question 
of what to do with unwanted patients remains 
with us. While they provide professionals with 
useful bodies for perfecting skills, they receive 
little benefit from this expertise. . 

This book is a useful description of some of 
the structural constraints in public medical in- 
stitutions which have led to the kinds of re- 
organization of health systems now taking place 
in New York City and elsewhere. As a descrip- 
tion focused on a rehabilitation team it expands 
the list of hospital studies. As a contribution 
to theory there is little to be found beyond the 
application of a few of Goffman’s concepts. 

Davi L. ELLISON 

University of Pittsburgh 


Nursing and Ritualistic Practice, by VIRGINIA 
H. WALKER. New York: The Macmillan. Co., 
1967. -196 pp. $6.95. 


This volume reports on six studies, conducted 


~ over a three year period, that were aimed at 


determining the extent of ritualism involved 
in certain selected nursing procedures. These 
were separate studies, so the work cannot easily 
be treated as a unit. Moreover, a consistent 
conceptual confusion creates difficulties ‘for the 
reader: in her basic conceptual framework, the 
author considers ritualistic behavior to be the 
result of organizational characteristics, psycho- 
logical need, and nursing ideology. The failure 
to keep separate these three distinctly different 
levels of analysis is often confusing and may 
have obscured some of the results. In addition, 
the author seems unaware that interviewing 
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everyone on one ward does not, in itself, con- 
stitute the study of a group, nor does interview- 
ing throughout the hospital necessarily con- 
stitute a study of social structure. These con- 
fusiois may reflect the fact that the author is 
not trained in sociology, and indeed, the book 
seems to be aimed more toward a nursing audi- 
ence than toward sociologists. Although these 
shortcomings seriously limit the value of this 
work’ as a scientific report, the author does 
contztibute to our knowledge of human behavior 
in hospitals. 

The’ first study concerned the taking and re- 
cording of vital signs. Although little of a 
rituglistic nature was uncovered, the data are 
interesting. The author found: (1) a very high 
incidence of error in the recording of vital 
signs, and (2) a feeling on the part of nursing 
personnel that the recording of such informa- 
tion. was an unimportant chore. Psysicians, on 
the other hand, when informed of the amount 
of error, became quite concerned, feeling that 
accurate recording of vital signs was imperative. 

The second study dealt with charting pro- 
cedures, and was based on interviews with a 
sample of nursing personnel on four selected 
wards and with a sample of interns scattered 
throughout the hospital. As could be expected, 
charting was not considered an important nurs- 
ing procedure. What is interesting is the amount 
of time actually spent in writing nurse’s notes— 
an average of 28 seconds per patient per day, 
or 18 minutes per shift. 

The next study, concerning shift reports, 
was based on observations and interviews with 
nursing personnel on two wards. Although the 


-yessarcher looked for latent functions of the 


shizt report (such as the promotion of group 
cohesiveness) as well as ritualism, it appears 
to be largely a straight-forward exchange of 


information about patients and a planning ses- 


sica for the coming eight hours. 

The fourth study, focused on the special 
report, was based on interviews with 23 nursing 
pecsonnel and 10 interns. This study suffers, 
as do several of the others, from the author’s 
tendency to draw conclusions without presenting 
the necessary substantiating data. By far the 


most interesting finding of this study, never- 


theless, is the extent to which the special re- 
part is used as a mechanism of social control 
by physicians and nurses for controlling sub- 
ordinates, and also for exerting pressure on 
the administrative hierarchy. This is one area 
where ritualism was observed; for a few nurses, 
the special report served as a form of confession, 
with the attendant assuagement of guilt. 

By far the most ambitious study in this 
ccllection concerned the introduction of a full- 
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time manager to one of the wards. Although 
_the ‘connection to the central theme of ritualism 
is not clear, it is theoretically ‘and methodologi- 


cally more sound than the others. It’ is well 
known that administrative duties require a con- 


siderable portion of a nurse’s time—timeé that | 


is therefore not ‘available for bedside patient 
care. What is less clear is whether, should she 
be givén more time, the nurse would réturn to 
the bedside; i.e., is bedside nursing really a 
’ valued, rewarding activity? In this study, a ward 
manager took over. many of the nurses’ noù- 
professional administrative duties, particularly 
those of the head niirse. The consequence was 
a slight increase in the frequeticy of nurse-pa- 
tient contact, there was-no significant increase in 
the duration of such contacts. Little change was 
noted in the amount of direct nursing care 
provided by the head ntirse or in the amount 
of time spent in nursing administrative duties. 
- There was, apparently, some increase in time 
spent in supervision and ‘in interaction with 
physicians. In view of -the nature of these 
results, I was considerably. surprised when the 
author concluded that nurses, freed from non- 
nursing administrative duties, would return to 
bedside nursing were they not constrainéd by 
Organizational features of the ward. The sup- 
port for this conclusion, while quite possibly 
accurate, is drawn largely from outside the 
Study and lacks conviction. 

The final study reported deals with cértain 
organizational complexities of hospitals, the 
diversity of expectations of ‘nurses, and ‘the 
possibilities for ritualistic responses to the in- 
evitable resulting dilemmas. 

The concluding chapter is essentially an essay 
on the future of nursing education, directed to 
nursing educators, and is not a necessary of 
logical outgrowth of the preceding chapters. 

Perhaps the most suiprising over-all finding 
to emerge from this work-is how little ritualism 
actually occurs in the practice of nursing. 
Based on these studies, it would appear that 
hursing has considerably less ritualism than 
would be expected in almost ‘any ‘occupation. 
‘Why ‘this is so poses an interesting question. 
It is possible that: (1) the particular ‘practices 
chosen for study are not- those with strong 
ritualistic elements; (2) the pervasive -con- 
‘ceptual confusion obscured some findings; (3) 
methodological designs (particularly sample size 
- and sélection) failed to uncover ritualistic be- 
havior; (4) the diffusion of foci (studies déal- 
ing with functional analysis, social perception, 
‘social control, social change, etċ., in addition to 
ritudlism) may have deflected awareness from 
. ¥itualistic- behavior; or (5) nurses just aren't 
very ritualistic. 


‘viding -adequate, 
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Although there are a number of shortcomings — 
in this book, particularly as a scientific report, 
it does add to our’ knowledge of hospital life. 
The author is.to be particularly commended for ` 
a forthright presentation of her work, which 
permits the reader to draw conclusions different 
from those of the author. This is, without 
doubt, one element of scientific honesty. 

JEAN H. THRASHER 

Drake University 


Crime and Its Correcticn, by Joun P. Conran. 
Berkeley, Calif. University of California — 
Press, 1967. 312 pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 


This book, based mainly on an international - 
survey of corrections, makes a useful contribu- ` 
tion. Conrad and a colleegue spent a year travel- 
ling around the world under‘the auspices of the 
California correctional system and the Ford 
Foundation. Their focus was not on traditional 
prisons, but on “advanced practices” in -both 
adult and juvenile institutions and in agencies 
involved with probation and parole. In this 
volume, Conrad reports in some detail on ob- 
servations made in the United States, ‘the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, the four 
Scandinavian nations, France, Germany, and the 
USSR. 

The result is a book which provides brief 
national ‘vignettes of correctional systems and 
their interrelations with larger social structures 


and cultures in advanced ‘industrial nations. 


Important similarities are revealed, of course. 
Everywhere there has been some significant 
acceptance of the.need to humanize correctional 
institutions and make programs more rehabili- 
tative. Nowhere have the new official objectives 
been satisfactorily reconciled with the actual 


practices, which continue to stress control.. 


Everywhere the systems tend to operate .with 
ineptitude, with a minimum of research feed- - 
back as a guide to developing programs, .and- 
under the handicap of skortages of appropriate 
subprofessional personnel. Almost nowhere are 
the varicus subsystems of corrections adequately 


‘articulated. 


More interesting are tae differences. Sweden 
(and ‘to a lesser extent same of the other Scan- 
dinavian nations) has become generous in pro- 
even “elegant,” facilities. 
Several nations have had success using volun- 


‘teer probation officers. In some other nations 


it has been possible to 2liminate the captors’ 


‘usual haunting concern with' the homosexuality 


of his inmates by setting up programs for 
conjugal visits and - leaves. Finland, Sweden, 
and the USSR dead the way .in creating gen- 


we 


erally productive and rewarding work programs, 
a policy which in Sweden involves the notion 
that to build a prison one must first build a 
factory, and in the USSR involves not only a 
derivation from Leninist theory but involves 
procedures for “workers’” participation in the 
release decisions. Such practices stand in con- 
siderable contrast to the continuing French 
emphasis on the efficient bureaucratic creation 
of elaborate dossiers in utter disregard for what 
is happening to the inmate, or to the continuing 
British pride in the noblesse oblige of the borstal 
system while “detention centers” develop as 
alternatives that are apparently equally effective 
but much less expensive. Such information on 
other nations puts the correctional patterns of 


. the United States into bold relief. Nowhere else 


were convicts standing in total idleness or 
participating in such meaningless work. No- 
where else were control and the guards’ weap- 
onry sO omnipresent. Of course, nowhere else 
were there such large numbers of prisoners 
experienced in crimes of violence, or so many 
gansters and confidence men. 

As the above remarks imply, this book can 
have utility for teaching. Conrad does not make 
any substantial progress toward a comparative 
theory of correctional reform, however. In the 
last third of the book he attempts to generalize 
about the most promising directions for reform 
that emerged in the survey. Unhappily, most of 
these “new directions” seem to be the usual 
collection of treatment innovations found in 


_ the visible privileged top of the correctional 


iceburg: the “therapeutic community” in a 
British mental hospital and in small institutions 
in the Netherlands and Denmark, or Highfields 
and Provo. For many of the innovations, Conrad 
could have stayed at home; he cites the develop- 


_ ment of prediction tables, ego-strength classi- 


fications, “community treatment,” half-way 
houses, and group counselling—all in California. 

‘Such innovations are of course praiseworthy. 
But. a truly comparative perspective would have 
to incorporate not just the treatment-custody 
dilemma but also a recognition that sharply 
different assumptions about correctional tech- 
nology can have integrity in different settings. 


‘For example, the notion that really adequate 


work training and opportunities can bring re- 
habilitation has a geniune meaning in certain 
European nations, a meaning that might have 
more implications for the United States’ adult 
correctional system than any amount of treat- 
ment philosophy. 
Davin STREET 
University of Chicago 
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Civil Justice and the Poor: Issues for Socio- 
logical Research, by JEROME E. CARLIN, JAN 
Howarp, and SHELDON L. MESSINGER, New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968. 81 pp. 
$3.00. 


Civil Justice and the Poor is a series of ques- 
tions, conjectures, and propositions presented 
in the form of an argument. The essence of the 
argument is that the social welfare of the poor 
can be improved by making legal assistance 
widely available to them, to the end that their 
rights under law may be enforced and enlarged. 
At the same time, this thesis is also tendered 
as an hypothesis for extensive social research 
aimed at testing its validity and exploring its 
implications. 

The main points of the argument may be 
stated in the following manner: 

i. Many provisions of law operate unfairly 
upon the poor, in several ways: (a) Rules of 
law in terms favor parties with whom the poor 
have vital legal relationships, specifically land- 
lords as against tenants and lenders as against 
borrowers (pp. 4-9). (b) Rules of law in terms 
discriminate against classes of people who are 
poor, specifically the family law applied to 
welfare recipients and legally sanctioned racial 
discrimination in public education, private 
charity, and the market place (pp. 9-13). (c) 
Rules of law which are fair on their face often 
operate unfavorably against the poor because 
the poor lack resources to assert their legal 
rights, specifically in that they lack knowledge 
of their rights or legal assistance to assert 
them (pp. 13-18, 28-44). 

2. The unfairness of the law in these respects 
could be remedied by providing the poor with 
legal assistance on a par with “the rich,” through 
a publicly financed Legal Services Program 
(pp. 46-61). 

3. Rendering the law fair in this way would 
dispel feelings the poor now have of dependency, 
frustration, and resentment (pp. 61-76). This 
would constitute an improvement in social 
justice. 

Many of the assumptions implicit in these 
assertions hardly seem open to responsible ques- 
tion. These include the following: 

The procedure of courts and many administra- 
tive agencies works unfairly in regard to the 
poor, because it fails to proceed consistently 
upon its own premises. In these tribunals, the 
role of the adjudicator is defined as passive 
because the tribunal’s adjudicative process is 
supposed to consist of competitive demonstra- 
tions conducted by partisan advocates for the 
parties. However, the definition of the adjudi- 
cator’s role remains unmodified even though 
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one of the parties does not have an advocate 
because he can’t afford one. The result is am 
adversary system without adversaries—a com- 
tradiction in terms. 

The procedure of other agencies, those ad- 
ministering benefit programs for the poor, :s 
often unfair in another way which is also tke 
consequence of failure to proceed consistently 
upon stated premises. Benefit programs such 
as general assistance, low-income housing, sup- 
plemental education, and food allotments ase 
formulated in terms that confer eligibility upan 
all who meet some stated standard of need, 
regardless of how many people there might ke 
in that category. The appropriations for such 
programs, however, are typically inadequate to 
provide the specified benefit for all who actually 
fall in the category. Determinations of beneft 
eligibility ideally take the form of measuring 
an applicant against a general standard, but i 
fact they serve to assign priorities among ap- 
plicants. Unfairness occurs in that persons who 
are 'on equal footing under the stated elig- 
bility standards are not accorded equal benefits; 
instead benefits tend to go to those who give 
the agency the least (or the most) hard time. 

The poor suffer from being legally considered 
as competent to enter into binding bargains, 
whereas in fact many of them are so desperate, 
gullible, or imprudent that they enter into cor 
tracts which in common sense and common 
decency they ought not. 

The quality of life of the poor is distressing 
and in may instances shocking. 

Negroes, and to a lesser extent other minorE 
ties such as Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, suffer partial or total exclusion from 
participation in many aspects of politics, the 
market, and social exchange. 

If these assumptions are correct, then the 
gap between our pretensions concerning Civi 
justice and the realities of its administration 
requires a large-scale reform effort. Most ob- 
servers, from vantage points in law as well a3 
‘the social sciences, would share this conclusion 
And closing this gap would be a task of majo? 
financial, political, and social proportions. 

What is not so evident, however, is the more 
general proposition advanced by Carlin, Howard, 
and Messinger that improving -civil justice 
would have the secondary effects of improving 
the material and social welware of the poor. 
At bottom, this is the question of whether law 
reform can bring about social change. It is 
fashionable to assume an affirmative answer 
to this question, and in microcosmic terms 
such an answer is of course warranted, Ir 
broader perspective, however, it may be nearer 
the truth to say that law memorializes anc 
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specifies the forms of social changes that are 
produced by other processes, including exercises 
of social conscience, political pressures, aggita- 
tion, and—-mfortunately—sometimes violence. 
The thesis of Civil Justice and the Poor seems 
to assume that these underlying processes 
can be obviated, or foreshortened, by wider use 
of formal legal instrumentalities, specifically 
those of litigation and aggressive negotiation. 
I very much wish this were true, but such a 
belief is hard to maintain in the present 
troubled times. Whether or not it is true, how- 
ever, is surely an important subject for be- 
havioral research. As Carlin, Howard, and 
Messinger suggest, the efficacy of social change 
through legal change awaits more intensive 
study: 
GEOFFREY C. HAZARD, Jr. 
American Bar Foundation 


The Victim and His Criminal: A Study tn 
Functional Responsibility, by STEPHEN 
ScmarerR, New York: Random House, 1968. 
180 pp. Paperbound. $2.45. 


. This volume promises more than it delivers. 
The promise is stated in the subtitle: “A Study 
in Fumctional Responsibility.” The modest de- 
livery is contained in the sixteen pages that 
constitute the last chapter. In that chapter 
more questions are raised than answered— 
which in itself is all right, but one would have 
hoped for greater precision and clarity of 
purpose and even a suggested answer or two. 
The first chapter (31 pages) contains a super- 
ficial, sketchy, and selective documentation of 
facts concerning the role of the victim in some 
legal systems in some historical periods. The 
second chapter (65 pages) describes a number 
of early European attempts to develop a 
taxonomy of victims as .well as some more 
recent European and American statistics on ` 
who becomes victimized, by whom, where, and 
at what time of the day, week, or year. The. 
third chapter (32 pages) documents, in a 
sketchy and unsystematic way, how victims 
are or are not compensated for injury in several 
countries, primarily in countries more or less 
under the umbrella of English common law; 
eg., the United States, England, New’ Zealand. 
The contents of these chapters may be re- 
viewed from at least three different points of 
view: (1) as a pedagogical tool by which to 
introduce undergraduates to an exciting content 
area in social science; (2) as a scholarly work; 
and (3) as a justification of a political stance. 
. For the average undergraduate the book will 


-probably be a disaster in that its lack of either 
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logical coherence or clarity of purpose might 
well lead them away from this exciting and 
neglected content area. (This, in fact, was 
what happened with a class in criminology in 
the fall of 1968.) 

From a scholarly perspective, the book suffers 
from a lack of systematic conceptual integra- 
tion. What little conceptual analysis Mr. 
Schafer provides posits the victim as “func- 
tionally responsible” to prevent his own victim- 
ization by the criminal; i.e., through his own 
actions he may provoke or otherwise induce 
the perpetration of the criminal act. Sociologi- 
cally, then, the victim plays a very important 
role in the interactive process by which “crim- 
inal” action takes place; in some cases the 
“victim” might be a greater etiological deter- 
minant of crime than the “criminal” when 
viewed from this perspective. In the current 
legal-political order, however, the victim is 
not viewed this way. Rather “culpability” falls 
almost entirely on the side of the “criminal.” 
This brings us to the third vantage point from 
which to review the book. 

As a justification of a political stance, the 
materials presented in this book may be useful 
to those who would have government make 
restitution to victims of criminel acts. There 
may be political capital to be gained from this 
perspective. To reassure the general public 
(i.e, the potential victims) that they will 
not lose life, limb, or property without proper 
recompense is politically expedient at a time 
when the “crime in the streets” issue is so 
salient. This reassurance may be given in two 
ways. If emphasis is placed on “law and order,” 
in the preventive sense, the public may be led 
to believe that more, better armed, and better 
paid police will “stamp out crime” and make 
victimization unlikely. Another way to provide 
politically useful reassurance is to emphasize 
“law, order, and justice’ in the remedial sense. 
Thus, the public may be led to believe that if 
they become victimized, the state will not only 
apprehend the criminal and take its pound of 
flesh from him, but, further, that it will com- 
pensate the victim for his injury. 

As a political argument, this book may con- 
stitute a step toward legitimating a public 
policy designed to placate the sentiments of a 
general public which is increasingly aroused 
and less and less concerned with justice in the 
abstract sense of giving institutional legitimacy 
to the administration of a legal system, as con- 
trasted with justice in the individualistically 
visceral sense of not wanting one’s own person or 
one’s own loved ones hurt, molested, robbed, 
etc. An aroused public might well feel that if 
such a calamity should befall a loved one, 


then material restitution ought to be made, 
eithe: by the wrongdoer or by the political 
system that allows him to commit wrongs. Mere 
satisfaction that the wrongdoer has been ap- 
prehended by the police and punished by the 
state is a solution that is increasingly less viable 
politically. The fact that the criminal is caught 
(the public may believe the criminal is seldom 
caught) does not return stolen goods to the 
owner, mend broken bones, or revive the dead. 


In tke public eye it is the role of government 


to provide law, order, and justice. If govern- 
ment cannot provide law and order it may 
be celled upon to make up for this failure by 
insurng just restitution for victims of that 
failure. Private insurance may be a partial solu- 
tion, but a large mass of voters cannot afford 
the r=quisite premiums. It could be argued that 
the victim should not have to bear this cost 
privately. Thus, government may be viewed as 
the “Insurer.” We need not fear that the govern- 
ment would go bankrupt paying for an out- 
rageous number of victimized cases, since both 
private and governmental “insurers” might be 
relieved of the obligation to provide restitution 
if it could be established that the victim con- 
tributed to the successful execution of the 
criminal act. This might prevent the decrease 
in the care that people took of their property 
and the concomitant increase in crime that 
would ensue if compensation were made too 
simple. 

These, then, are some relevant policy implica- 
tions which may stem from study of criminal- 
victirn relationships. We are told that more 
work on the topic is forthcoming (p. 6). One 
hopes that it will reflect considerably more at- 
tenticn to conceptual precision and theoretical 
integration. 

RODOLFO ALVAREZ 
Yate University 


Society, Crime, and Criminal Careers: An Intro- 
duction to Criminology, by Don C. GIBBONS. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 
56< pp. $7.95. 


Society, Crime, and Criminal Careers brings 
together in an introductory text some of the 
current literature and issues in the sociology of 
crime. Gibbons’ orientation, explicated only 
toward the close of the book, is social psycho- 
logicel: “Our view is that criminal and delin- 
quent activities are a function of definitions of 
the situation entertained by persons who engage 
in these acts” (p. 499). 

A zlinical emphasis appears much earlier in 
the təxt with the use of such terminology as 
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“epidemiology” and “etiology.” Interpreting the 
role of intelligence in criminality in terms of the 
“drift hypothesis” further reflects tHs bias, 
since the position fails to consider the iaterven- 
tion of socio-economic variables operating be- 
tween intelligence and behavior. 


Quite probably, er ha are collection places for 
the less able am populations, in the 
` same way that sh Soiree jobs tend to be the oc- 
cupational niche to which many of the dullards 
in the general population are allocated <p. 136). 


In the beginning chapters, the reader is intro- 
duced to boundary problems attending the study 
of criminal phenomena (e.g., is crime Geviation 
from criminal law, civil law, or social conduct 
norms?). With respect to the issue of becoming 
a criminal, Gibbons presents the classic materials 
on differential justice (e.g., sentencing and bail 
practices), to which he adds some of tke newer 
materials on the police (Banton, Skolnick, 
Bordua and Reiss). Under the heading of epi- 
demiology, Gibbons treats the volume of of- 
ficial crime reported in the Uniform Crime 
Reports, variations among offense cacegories, 
trends, and demographic correlates suck as age, 
sex, race, and urban-rural differences. 

A major contribution of the text is the ex- 
tensive coverage given the explanatory crim- 
inological literature, with a chapter devoted to 
each of. four broad approaches: historical (clas- 
- sical, cartographic, socialist-economic, biologic) ; 

psychogenic (mental disorders, psychoanalytic, 
` emotional problems, psychopathy); socological 
(anomie, social disorganization, differeatial so- 
cial organization, multiple-factor); sodal psy- 
chological (deviant careers, differential associa- 
tion, family factors). The work of one dr more 
representatives of each “school” is summarized, 
followed by an evaluation of the criticisms. Be- 
cause of this wide sweep, any single topic is 
briefly sketched, but the excellent reference sys- 
tem provides the necessary tools for directing 
the student to the original sources. 

The bulk of the text is devoted to a fiith type 
of causal analysis called Role-Careers, a descrip- 
tive scheme for classifying offenders thet is de- 
signed to facilitate both etiological analysis and 
treatment strategy (p. 217). The 21 role-career 
types are differentiated in terms of offense be- 
havior, interactional setting, self-conc2pt, at- 
titudes, and role-career. 

It is unclear which offense behavior is used in 
this scheme; is it that which the offender com- 
mitted, intended to commit, was charged with, 
or convicted of? Or in the case of multiple 
offenses, which one is selected? 

Interactional setting refers to the presence 
or absence of other persons in the offense. Illus- 
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trative of this dimension is The Professional 
Thief Role-Career which “involves a number 
of participants in, a complex, highly staged 
presentation into which ‘marks’ or victims are 
drawn by the thieves” (p. 246). In contrast the 
Violent Sex Offender Role-Career is character- 
ized by “two-person affairs between a victim 
and offender” (p. 390). Other types, such as 
Male Homosexual Role-Career, cannot be dif- 
ferentiated in this regard (p. 401). 
self-concept refers to whether or not the 
offender labels himself a criminal; attitudes 
refer to the offender’s feelings of hostility toward 
people in his social environment; and role career 
is the typical oifender’s criminal history. -- 
For each role-career ‘type, “background di- 
mensions” of social class, family background, 
peer group associations, and contact with de- 
fining agencies are presented as causal factors. 
On the whole, however, role-career types show 


' Kittle varietion along these dimensions. Except 


for sexual deviations and white-collar offenses, 
offender types are all lower-class. 

The role-career scheme provides a mechanism 
for presenting a broad spectrum of descriptive ` 
literature on offenders. For analytic purposes, 
however, its utility is negligible. As noted above, 
role-career types can be identified neither by 
the defining nor by the background dimensions. 
A more useful application of the criminal career 
model is to that limited group of offenders who 
can be distinguished by their particular expertise 
and devotion to a specialized criminal pursuit, 
such as the professional thief. Its more general 
extension to all offenders (e.g., The Personal 
Offender, One-Time Loser Role-Career) is of 
less value. 

The closing sections of the text present a 
succinct review of the relevant literature on 
prisons, treatment programs, and follow-up 
studies of released offenders. 

SARAH L. Boccs 
1 University of Missouri 


Criminal Behavior Systems: A Typology, by 
MARSHALL B. CLINARD and RicHarp QuIN-. 
NEY. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1967. 498 pp. Paperbound. $7.95. _ 


This is a much more than an ordinary book 
of readings. Six of the 35 research studies pre- - 
sented were especially prepared for inclusion, 
while the remainder are reprinted from various 
previously published sources. But the most at- 
tractive and valuable part of the book is its’ 
theoretical orientation. Eight types of criminal 
behavior systems are discussed: violent personal 
crime; occasional property crime; occupational 
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crime; political crime; public otder crime; con- 
ventional crime; organized crime; professional 
crime. The construction of each type is based 
upon: “(1) the criminal career of the offender, 
(2) the extent to which the behavior has group 
support, (3) correspondence between criminal 
behavior and legitimate behavior patterns, and 
(4) societal reaction” (p. 14). Significantly, it is 
noted that not all kinds of crime can be studied 
as criminal behavior systems, since not all, 
among other criteria, are characterized by social 
relationships and cultural norms. 

The typological approach presented empha- 
sizes social norms and the extent of the conflict 


‘between the norms characteristic of each of the 


criminal behavior systems studied and those 
characteristic of the dominant power segments 
of society which make and enforcé the laws. 
Although common enough in various subcultural 
theories of criminal and delinquent behavior, 
this dimension is usually lacking in the classifica- 
tion systems of offenders offered by the law 
and by psychiatry. The significance of this 


crucial difference is sharply illustrated by the 


authors’ discussion of political crime. Criminolo- 
gists have not studied in depth the political 
criminal and his behavior. Even when studied, 
political crime is most often defined as crime 
against government. Crime by government has 
received little attention. In fact, the conven- 
tional position of criminologists that crime is 


_ best defined as behavior which violates the 


criminal law almost precludes raising the issue 
of a government acting in a criminal fashion. 

Once the question of the duality of social 
norms is opened, however, it becomes relatively 
easy, perhaps even essential, for criminologists 
to examine more closely the relationship be- 
tween political power and law enforcement. Not 
many are likely to subscribe to the position that 
the state is always right, even though this con- 
clusion seems implicit in most of the present 
literature. The authors’ examination of criminal 
behavior systems does not exploit the implica- 
tions of this area of social conflict, but it 
certainly sets the stage for it. 

In the Preface, Clinard and Quinney express 
the belief that their book may be useful to 
personnel in the field of corrections. Perhaps its 
chief value in this respect will be to help docu- 
ment the complexity of the problem with which 
corrections is attempting to deal. In the process, 
the book should also help to point up the 
absurdity of any further trust in a correctional 
policy built essentially on individually-oriented 
rehabilitative techniques. 

JOEN M. MARTIN 


Fordham University 


A Ureminal Justice System and the Indigent: A 
„tudy of Chicago and Cook County, by 
DALLIN H. Oaxs and WarREN LEHMAN. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
203 pp. $7.50. 


Could there be a more provocative conjunc- 
tion of topics than offered by the title of this 
bosk? Sociologists have recently turned their 
attention heavily to both the workings of the 
criminal law and the far-reaching effects of 
poverty. Studies in each areg often lead us to 
consicer the relevance of the other. Chicago 
as a site of study should also have special ap- 
pezl to sociologists for a variety of reasons, 
The work under the title answers some of 
these interests but is also something of a dis- 
appointment. Intriguingly, the authors them- 
selves point explicitly to the areas of success 
and failure. 

The book is not really a study, but rather 
a collection of three projects, only one of which 
resembles what sociologists recognize as a study. 
Ths first part of the volume presents a detailed 
account of the flow of activity through the Cook 
County court system. It is an attempt to de- 
scr-be satistically how numbers of defendants 
are processed through the system and the ways 
in which many of them are disposed of at the 
various stages. The project uses data taken from 
court records and other official and semioffcial 
figures. While there are occasional attempts at 
explanation (as in a passage exploring the in- 
verse relation between numbers of guilty pleas 
and the percentage of convictions over time), 
this section presents hardly any conclusions or 
hypotheses. 

Even though this project is not a textbook 
study. it nevertheless is instructive for sociolo- 
gis:s in several respects. It provides a pack- 
grcund description against which any study 
about the workings of criminal justice in Cook 
County could be considered. It also provides a 
rather detailed case study on the methodological 
prcblems of using official statistics for socidlogi- 
cal. research. The authors have done about as 
gocd a job with these plaguey materials as one 
could hope for—considering that they are law- 
yers rather than sociologists, it is astounding— 
bul tae reader will agree with them that it 
is kardly good enough. The major point of criti- 
cign in this section is the skimpy arid inadequate 
handling of the topic of indigents. The cavalier 
treatment by courts of the issue of who is in- 
digent is matched by these arthors. 

The next section of the book is a rather 
abrupt departure from the first. It consists of an 
account of the formal procedures of Tlinois 
and Cook County for handling indigent defen- 
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dants and off-setting the handicaps of indigerce 
‘in court. This discussion is set against a back- 
ground of trends in recent court decisions and 
legislative acts. It is far more discursive than 
the first section, and hardly ever offers the kind 
of detailed descriptions provided there. The 
account is highly evaluative and highly laudatory 
of the institutions under discussion. While there 
are no obvious quarrels with the assessments 
made, there is clearly a great deal of room ior 
detailed argument. The evidence for this section 
is derived from interviews and field work, and 
its presentation is slovenly by comparison with 
the care taken over the statistical descriptions. 

The final section is burdened with reverent 
invocations of ill-digested systems models from 
organization theory and biology. Eventually, in 
spite of this overlay of scientism, the mein 
point of the discussion emerges; it is the familiar 
functionalist caution that complex systems can- 
not be changed suddenly and drastically withcut 
generating many unanticipated, often anomalous, 
results. The point bears emphasizing in this 
context, and the authors have demonstrated can- 
dor by being explicit about it as a general value 
perspective. 

The entire book bears the clear mark of its 
jurisprudential provenance in style, treatment 
of subject, and sources of conceptualization. It 
is a shame, though, that these sophisticated 
lawyers have limited their sociological borrow- 
ings to techniques for analyzing tables. There 
is a growing literature in sociology about the 
police, the courts, and the public defender sys- 
tem, as well as a by-now-voluminous literatcre 
on poverty. This work would have profited 
greatly from even a cursory reading of the 
relevant sociology. As the authors suggest, some 
completeness and refinement must be sacrificed 
if one hopes to influence timely decisions while 
they are still open to influence. But the cso- 
ciological reader will recognize that the cost of 
- this sacrifice to the quality of the book is a 
heavy one, 

; BERNARD BECK 
Northwestern University 


Organized Crime in Chicago: Part III of The 
Illinois Crime Survey 1929, by JOHN LAN- 
pesco. Chicago, Il.: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1968, 293 pp. $7.50. 


The organized crime section of the Illinois 
Crime Survey wag a response to critical crime 
conditions. The Beer Wars of 1922-26 had pro- 
duced 215 gang killings and 160 additional slay- 
ings of gangsters by the police. Al Capone had 
succeeded John Torrio in 1925 as the local 
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uncerwor-d leader. Just as the Crime Survey 
commenced, Mayor Thompson assumed office 
in Chicago after successfully advocating a 
“wide-open town.” The St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre was yet to come. : 

John Landesco was a European immigrant 
who resided as a child on Chicago’s West Side. 
He was schooled among the urban sociologists 
of the University of Chicago. For his Crime 
Survey research, Landesco had a team of assis- 
tanis gathering data from newspapers, law en- 
forcement agencies, and crime commissions. He 
also had many personal contacts and interviews 
wita representatives of various criminal groups. 

Landesco’s work traces the activities of or- 
ganized crime in Chicago and its suburbs during 
the first twenty-five years of this century. Much 
of the bcok is a narrative with names, dates, 
and places. The reader is carried through the 
pre-Prohibition days of gambling and prostitu- 
tion, and then through the Volstead Act period 
of the 1920’s. The narrative includes the growth 
of racketeering in 1926-28 and gang control of 
ninety necessary economic activities. Correlative 
to this was the development of bombing as a 
business and the deterioration of law enforce- 
ment to the point of complete ineffectiveness 
as cnnocent persons were killed and businesses 
destroyed. Here too is the organization of the 
gambling enterprises, the open handbooks, and 
the national wire service for race and sports 
results. Tae rapport between criminal, politician, 
and law enforcement officer is described in detail 
and graphically demonstrated in a chapter on 
gangster funerals. 

Bu: these narrative descriptions do not repre- 
sen: the principal contribution of the book to 
organized crime research. Indeed, others have 
wri:ten similar day-by-day accounts of criminal 
cartel activities in other sections of the nation. 
Lar.desco’s work is uniquely valuable because of 
several additional factors: He delves into the 
backgrourds of those who comprised the crimi- 
nal gangs. He analyzes the organizational 
strengths and weaknesses, He skilfully depicts 
the way in which politics and gangs have similar 
feudal structures that depend upon similar 
forces of cohesion and draw more benefit from 
cooperation than from antagonism. Through this 
analysis cne sees how and why legitimate con- 
stituted zovernment in Chicago and Cook 
County literally broke down and was helpless 
when pitied against the forces of organized 
crime. 

Landesco saw the gangster as a natural prod- 
uct of his environment. His research was con- 
temmporancous with the delinquency studies of 
Shaw and McKay and he must have been 
strcngly influenced by them. Landesco states: 
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“Most gangsters have no apology to make for 
their criminal careers.” As youngsters in their 
ethnic neighborhoods, the person without an 
arrest record was the deviant. Normality con- 
sisted of lawbreaking, graft, and “fixing.” Re- 
morse was neither present nor appropriate, and 
individual reform came only to those few who 
were convinced by years in prison that crime 
just did not pay. The gangster was genuinely 
popular in his neighborhood, homegrown in 
the area gang, and idealized in the morality 
of his peers. 

The organized crime era of which Landesco 
wrote bears little resemblance to the Cosa 
Nostra groups that are the core of today’s or- 
ganized crime. But Landesco”s perceptive analy- 
sis correctly forecast later developments. As 
the author examined the feuding gangs and the 
emergence of Capone, he noted that the Capone 
organization was not an outgrowth of a neigh- 
borhood play group. He saw the new formula- 
tion as a retinue of mercenaries bound together 
by the need for protection and an expectation 
of profits. This consolidation of power consti- 
tuted a business group administering vice, 
gambling, and liquor services. Landesco at- 
tributed to Capone a superior organizational 
force, a stronger morale and loyalty among his 
men, and an indestructible etbnic cohesion. The 
weaker neighborhood gangs developed a need 
for greater political and physical protection that 
only Capone’s city-wide business organization 
could provide. When one realizes that the author 
was writing as this transition was occurring, his 
analysis and foresight are indeed remarkable. 

This 1968 republication of Landesco’s work 
includes an informative introduction by Mark 
Haller and, as appendices, the Crime Survey’s 
summary and recommendations and also Clifford 
Shaw’s analysis of the distribution and social 
conditions of juvenile deliquency in Chicago. 

The combination of this book and Professor 


_Cressey’s recently-published “Theft of the Na- 


tion” should impel more sociological research 
into organized crime. The current research void 
should be embarrassing to all sociologists. 
HENRY S. RUTH, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Deviance: The Interactionist Perspective, by 
EARL RUBINGTON and MARTIN S. WEINBERG, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1968. 422 pp. 
Paperbound. $4.95, 


A steady stream of new “readers” has come 
off the presses during the past two decades. 
Most of them have little to contribute beyond 
the convenience of having a number of 


papers under one cover, lessening the strain 
students put on understaffed libraries in many 
universities. The Rubington and Weinberg text 
and readings is a significant and welcome de- 
partur2 from this pattern. The book is systema- 
tically structured, using the interactionist 
perspective in the analysis of social deviance. 
The authors set out to elucidate for the student 
how scciety, first in the form of a primary group 
and lazer through an official group, reacts to the 
person who is somehow differentiated biologi- 
cally, psychologically, or demographically. The 
response of society to such differentiation is 
what makes this condition a social fact, deviant 
with respect to the existing social norms. Once 
exposed to such typing, a career is mapped out 
for the person or group which in effect assures 
the continuation of such activities. The authors 
focus on the reactions of the social Iabelers to 
the persons they consider deviant, and the reac- 
tion of the deviant to such identity. In a brief 
section at the end of the bcok they consider 
some of the problems faced by the deviant in 
his eflorts to change his identity into a more 
conventional one. 

Rukington and Weinberg assume that by un- 
ravelling the “patterned unizormities” in the 
social fact of deviance, they will throw light 
on “social order in general.” With deviance as 
a given (it might be preferable to use Lemert’s 
term “differentiation’”’), interaction between the 
differentiated person and the society becomes 
the stbject for sociological analysis. They ad- 
here c_osely to their stated purpose of examining 
social deviance from a sociological perspective, 
and avoid the gratuitous psychologizing so fre- 
quent in sociological studies of deviant behavior. 

The book is systematically organized to pre- 
sent r2search findings by sociologists using the 
interactionist perspective—as is so aptly ex- 
presse] in the basic writings of Goffman, Gar- 
finkel. Howard S. Becker, Lemert, Kitsuse, 
Cicourel and others. Part I treats the societal 
process of identification of the deviant; Part I 
analyzes the formal institutionalized regulation 
mechanisms; Parts ITI and IV give a description 
of the deviant’s reaction to such societal designa- 


` tion aad regulation. Each part is introduced by 


a presantation of the authors’ perspective on the 
topic. Each subtopic or group of papers is in- 
troduced with a very brief overview. These in- 
troductory comments are direct, lucid, and 
highly readable, and should be meaningful and 
attraczive to students. 

Readings are presented from a large variety 
of sources, including several monographs and 
numerous issues of Social Problems. The ma- 
jority of the articles consider deviance labelled 
crime and mental disorder; there are also studies 
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on drug use, nudism, prostitution, homosexual- 
ity, and alcoholism. The police, the court, the 
school, and the hospital are analyzed as the 
agencies involved in the public regulation of 
deviance. 
_ Because of language problems, however, “he 
young student might be disturbed at the possible 
interpretation that all deviation—mental dis- 
order, homosexuality, skin color, senility, etc— 
is'meérely the result of societal definition. The 
student might be helped if it were made more 
explicit that, although this book is concerned 
with the sociological analysis of deviant be- 
havior, taking deviance as a given, the bases ior 
~ deviance may be found in other approaches. The 
student could also profit from some comparison 
of the interactionist approach with others, Ako, 
a- summary chapter would provide a degree oI 
“closure” for the student. However, such ad- 
ditions might deprive the instructor of the op- 
portunity to add his own scholarship to that 
represented in the book. 

The authors are to be commended for assem- 
- bling such a readable, systematically organized, 
and sociologically relevant book. 

) NATHAN GOLDMAN 
Ilinois Institute of Technology 


- The Triple Revolution: Social Problems in 
Depth, by Roserr Perrucci and Marc 
Pruisuk. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1968. 689 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


The area called “social problems” is practi- 
cally coterminous with the study of “deviance” 
—patterns of behavior which conflict wth 
culturally and politically dominant interests 
(“the system”). Formal efforts to define the 
field invariably suggest that if a large and in- 
fluential group feels something can and shoule 
be done about some “pathological” state of af- 
fairs, then that state of affairs is a social preb- 
lem. Yet, courses titled “social problems” rarely 
take up topics like the cold war, the mcome 
tax, or the process of Presidential selection. 
Even those sociologists of deviance who mere 
or less explicitly adopt the “underdog” perspec- 
- tive of the deviant permit the system to deter- 
mine what is deviant. While they may deplcre 
the way the system treats deviants, they rarely 
go so far as to suggest that something is funda- 
mentally wrong with the system. Sociclogists 
may suggest that it is unfortunate to jail people 
for smoking dope, but they do not give serious 
attention to the dopers’ (‘“naive” or “irrespcn- 
sible’) proposals to “turn on” LBJ. 

Perrucci and Pilisuk have “given serious at- 
tention to the point of view that American 
society is in difficulty, that it is facing demands 
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that question the very viability of our society 
as we know it” (p. iii). They have adopted the 
theme of the “Triple Revolution” (cybernation, 
militarization, and the movement for human 
rights). Since this topic admits of defensible 
positions which challenge basic American insti- 
tutions, it is not a usual one for courses in 
social problems. Yet, the editors argue that 
“such surface eruptions: as delinquency, racial 
viclence, bigotry, alienation, conformity, urban 
slum3, and. the high school dropout . . 
consequences rather than accidents of the social 
order” (p: xi). 

“Technological Militarism” contains eleven 
pieces concerned with the social and psycho- 
logical consequences of nuclear capabilities, 
military ideology and influence in society, and 
the American empire and the third world. The 
editors’ introductions throughout are brief but 
cogent, but for this section the paper co- 
authored by Pilisuk and Tom Hayden strikes 
this reviewer as a better statement of the prob- 
lem. They argue that, although there is no 
conscious or monolithic “power elite” conspir- 
acy, @ set of institutions identifiable as the 
“military-industrial complex” does consistently 
deny a hearing to all but the most narrow range 
of bolicy proposals, and that among those which 
are denied are all which. might lessen the influ- 
ence of that complex on future decisions. (This — 
article, incidently, is one of only two taken 
from sociology journals, and one of five—the 
only one of substantial length—by young “new 
leftists.” ) 

“Cybernation” consists of fifteen papers on 
pracesses and policies, depersonalization, people 
and planned communities, and decision control. 
This section is perhaps best typified by Donald 
Mizhael’s speculations on the social impact of 
tecanology. Michael points out that the rate of 
tecanological change—in biotechnology and so- 


cial engineering as well as cybernation—has 
‘probably exceeded our present capacity to 


anticipate problems enough in advance to have 


‘solutions when needed, 


The original Liberation report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Triple Revolution (regretta- 
bly absent from this volume) emphasized cyber- 
nation. Perrucci and Pilisuk, on the other hand, 
emphasize “Human Rights.” The eighteen 
articles in this section on poverty and inequality 
programs, power and the poor, dispensing justice 
and dignity, and dissent and social control are 
the most diverse and often the most exciting in 
the book. The majority of professional sociolo- 
gists and social workers represented appear in 
this section, conceivably, because the study of 
poor people was institutionalized in social prob- 
lems before such recent phenomena as the civil- 
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rights movement forced powerful institutions to 
take cognizance of their feelings. 

“The Revolution in Expression” contains 
three articles by advocates of radical systemic 
change, and two critiques of the new left. Carl 
Oglesby’s short indictment of “corporate liberal- 
ism” is a good introduction to the young 
radicals’ position. 

The book is not entirely successful. The 
editors pride themselves that “the theory pre- 
sented is not one clearly associated with a single 
discipline” (p. iti). In fact, only twelve of the 
papers were originally published in professional 
_ books or journals of any discipline. The editors’ 
intent is evidently to help compensate for the 
disinclination of social scientists to confront the 
possibility that American society is in real dif- 
ficulty. That disinclination is illustrated by the 
unimpressive scientific quality of many of the 
papers, and the book as a whole exhibits much 
of the: provincial humanist-intellectual level of 
discourse of Commentary and The New Re- 
public. Such a flaw might be easily forgivable 
if the book fulfilled its promise to be excitingly 
radical and controversial, but it does not. A 
search failed to discover anything in the volume 
which would scandalize good Orange County 
conservatives. Since the social problems course 
traditionally contains vice and fun, dope and sex, 
it would seem a shame to replace such jazzy 
subject matter with our boring, middle-class, 
middle-aged reflections on the necessity for 
radical social change. 

Nevertheless, this reader contains numerous 
classical papers and sensible, incisive editorial 
continuity. In a sober and relatively sophosti- 
cated way, it introduces the increasingly impor- 
tant notion that the social order may have to 
change drastically. This reviewer knows of no 
- other books which do the job as well, and this 
one would be an exciting supplementary text, 
not only in social problems courses, but in many 
labeled political sociology, social change, sociol- 
ogy of work, and so on. 

JEROME Kirk 

University of California, Irvine 


Commitment to Welfare, by RicHarp M. 
Trrmuss. New York: Random House (Pan- 
theon Books), 1968. 272 pp. Clothbound, 
$6.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


The dust-jacket characterization of Richard 
M. Titmuss as “the foremost theoretician and 
strategist of the welfare state” is hardly an 
exaggeration. For almost twenty years, as head 
of the Department of Social Administration at 
the London School of Economics, as a major 
policy advisor to the Labor Party, and as a 
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member of governmental commissions, he has 
had impact on the strategy and tactics of social 
policy. In fact, no student of the subject has 
done more to define the parameters of social 
policy in England and, now, in the United States. 

To the extent that American social science 
has addressed the public social policy field in 
past decades, it has tended to focus upon politi- 
cal prozess and interest-group strategies, rather 
than upon substantive issues, Titmuss, his 
colleagnes, and his students have worked con- 
sisteatly, and with obvious progress, to outline 
and to employ coherent models and anchor 
poinzs for substantive policy analysis and choice. 
Whie -he work is far from complete, it has 
inspirec and guided the American scholars who 
have joined this general endeavor in recent 
years. 

Titmuss himself has written in the fields of 
health, income security, tax policy, and local ` 
social services, tackling some of the most dif- 
ficult policy issues: redistribution, equality, 
universalism or selectivity, and the logic of 
program organization. He has also explored 
probems of education in this field. 

Tke present series of essays (six of the 21 
were previously unpublished) strongly recalls 
the earher Essays on “The Welfare State.” As 
Titmuss warns, there is some repetition and the 
materials are of uneven quality, yet the bulk of 
the volume is so good that it will be welcomed 
wher2ver social policy is studied and taught. 

OF special interest to a country which has 
launched and then retreated from an antipoverty 
war is the contribution to the universalism- 
selec:ivity debate. We decided upon a selectivist 
strategy for our antipoverty effort without 
adeqaat2 concern for the fact that, in general, 
services designed for poor people tend to be 
poor services. Now, with Titmuss, we are seek- 
ing ways to develop universal, stigma-free pro- . 
grams, available as a matter of right, not subject 
to administrative arbitrariness or discretion. 
Such ar approach does not ignore issues of 
priority in resource allocation and problems of 
service delivery to the disadvantaged—which are 
topic: that Titmuss explores at some length and 
along several paths. 

Those who are currently proposing “private 
markets in welfare” to encourage new providers, 
imprcve service quality, increase consumer 
choice, and eliminate stigma will find several 
of these essays especially revealing. The British 
experenze should at least lead to further spe- 
cificatioc of the minimum requirements for 
user protection and for guarding the public 
interest in any such approach. 

ALFRED J. KAHN 

Cotumbia University School of Social Work 
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The Demography of Tropical Africa, by 
Wrtiiam Brass, ANSLEY J. CoALE, PAUL 
DEMENY, Don F. HEISEL, FRANK LORIMER, 
-ANATOLE ROMANIUK, and ETIENNE VAN DE 
WALLE. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1968. 539 pp. $15.00. 


This book is the result of a cooperative proj- 
ect by a group of demographers at the Office of 
Population Research at the Princeton Univer- 
sity. It gives a comprehensive account of results 
achieved using analytical methods developed or 
refined at the Princeton office, particularly in 
the fields of fertility, mortality, and age-dis- 
tribution. The book should be indispensable to 
all students of African demography. | 

The volume is divided into two parts. The 
first presents data, methods of analysis, and a 
summary of population estimates. It contains 
valuable chapters on methods of analysis and 
population estimation, fertility and mortality 
_ estimates, and marriage rates reported in Afri- 
can censuses and studies. The second part is 
composed of case studies relating to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo, Upper Volta, 
Dahomey, Guinea, North Cameroon,’ Angola, 
Mozambique, Portuguese Guinea, the Sudan and 
Nigeria. In addition, there are notes on areas 
for which estimates were made but which are 
‘not studied in detail. The methods of analysis 
and estimation utilize sophisticated demographic 
techniques, but the chapters on the character- 
istics of African demographic data—especially 
the summary of estimates of fertility and mor- 
tality—should be useful to all readers. 

In this work one can discern two streams of 
analysis of fertility and mortality data, as well 
as their points of convergence and nonconver- 
gence. The first relates to the methods developed 
by Brass and the other to those developed by 
Coale and Demeny. The Brass methods of 
-fertility estimation assume no significant asso- 
ciation between fertility and mortality of women 
in the reproductive age range, no response bias 
in reporting total children born by younger 
women, and constant fertility. The ratio of the 
.total fertility to the cumulated current fertility 
of women aged 20-24 years is then used to 
adjust the fertility data for women in the other 
age groups. The assumptions for mortality 
estimation are that the specific fertility and 
mortality rates have remained constant for the 
required age range and time period, and that 
the experience of the surviving women is similar 


to that of the total number exposed to the risk ` 


of birth and death of children. To provide esti- 


mates of mortality, factors are computed from 


the standard life tables and applied to the 
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proportion of children dead by age of mother. 

The authors have themselves pointed out 
some reporting efrors which are not allowed for 
by the analysis. These relate to omission of 
birtks by women of all ages, and to the assump- 
tion that omission or time errors will depend 
on the age of the mothers and on complete 
ignorance on the pert of the respondents. For 
the estimates of mortality by the Brass method, 
some types of reporting biases or deviations 
from assumptions are difficult to isolate. These 
relate to a possible mortality differential of 
children whose mothers were in the relevant 
cohort but died before the survey date, to a 
mortality change with a constant trend, and to. - 
an increase in the proportion of omissions in 
retrospective reports of children ever born with 
the age of mother. In another publication, Coale 
and Demeny have expressed the view (reflected 
also in the present book) that the estimates of 
infant mortality do not deserve much confidence 
and that the estimates of child mortality up to 
older childhood ages are specially subject to 
reporting errors and possibly to different mor- 
tality trends; the estimates that appear to have 
the best chance of minimizing error from various 
sources are those for the proportions dying 
before ages two and three. The authors have 
pointed out that the estimates of child mortality 
give lower bounds of the true mortality rates. 
However, the rates are certainly much closer 
to actuality than can ‘be obtained from the 
registered data; the method should, therefore, 
“prove a powerful end welcome addition to the 
techniques available to’ the demographic anal- 
ysts.” 

In the Coale and Demeny method for the 
estimation of fertility, mortality, and adjusted 
age distribution, use is made of model life tables 
(especially the “regional” life tables developed 
by them) and stable populations. This method 
has previously been used in countries other than 
the French-speaking ones covered in the book. 
As the authors point out, the standard life tables 
to ke used in Africa should ideally incorporate: 
typical features of African age patterns of 
mortality. However, characteristic features of 
African mortality are yet to be worked out. 

In presenting their estimates of fertility and 
mortality, the authors caution that estimates 
of adult mortality and of the overall death rate 
are the least trustworthy of the results produced. 
They also note that for the French-speaking 
countries, the Brass method constantly pro- 
duced lower fertility estimates than the Coale 
acd Demeny method; the same result has been 
obteined independently by others using different 
methods. On the other hand, again using different 
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methods, some other authors have found esti- 
mates of mortality lower than those obtained 
by Brass for the same data. The rate of natural 
increase of the population estimated by the 
Brass method would thus have lower values than 
those estimated by other methods. 

The Coale and. Demeny methods have also 
been known to produce absurd results in the 
hands of the inexperienced. 

The authors have their feet firmly on the 
ground when they indicate that “case studies 
provide the better basis for judging the liability 
rate than necessarily more reliable estimates”; 
their treatment is, however, never pedestrian, 
and their mastery of the subject makes this book 
enjoyable reading. 

In the long run, there is no alternative but to 
improve the basic data for obtaining direct 
counts of fertility and mortality. In the mean- 
time, methods such as those presented in this 
book should be indispensable for providing esti- 
mates from limited defective data. In this situa- 
tion, plausibility of results should remain the 
ultimate criterion for judging the validity of 
any method; no method can be used blindly. In 
giving -a comprehensive account of the methods 
developed by them, the authors did not compare 
their results with those obtained by others using 
different techniques. This is understandable, 
but some enlightened readers will regret the 
omission. 

In general the book is free from computa- 
tional and printing errors, but the figure in Table 
3.B.5 for age 22.5 should be 1.7375. One statis- 
tical procedure to which exception should be 
taken is the computation of the correlation co- 
efficient on measures—such as reported birth 
rates and the proportion of childless women aged 
25~34 years-—-taken from the published rates for 
the 28 districts of the Congo (page 330). The 
correlation coefficients, like birth and death rates 
and their estimated variances, should be com- 
puted with a survey-based procedure which builds 
up estimates of variances and covariances from 
the ultimate strata in the sample. The method 
used by the author of this chapter can lead to 
completely wrong results. 

The authors and the Princeton Office of 
Population Research are to be congratulated 
for this signal contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on methods of estimating demographic 
measures from defective or limited data, and to 
studies of African demography. 

RANJAN K. Som 

United Nations Economic Commission for 

Africa 
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The Future of Human Heredity: An Introduc- 
trom to Eugenics in Modern Society, by 
FREDERICK OSBORN. New York: Weybright 
aud Talley, 1968. 133 pp. $5.95. 


As an introduction to the applied science of 
eugenics, sociologists unfamiliar with the study 
of copulation and medical genetics will find this 
short book especially informative. 

Some readers may even be slightly alarmed to 
learn, for example, that each of us carries an 
average of four lethal genes, i.e., combinations 
of genes which, if we were to mate with a 
carrer of similar genes, would cause death or 
stertlity in our children. Osborn makes the “con- 
servative estimate” that at least four million 
persons in the U. S. today suffer seriously from 
physical defects as a more or less direct result 
of their heredity. 

Oa the other hand, readers may feel some- 
wha: relieved or at least surprised to learn that 
over twenty-six medical schools now operate. 
“heredity clinics,’ where couples can obtain 
information about the risks of having a defec- 
tive child. Based upon improved knowledge and 
skillz, medical geneticists are rapidly learning to 
iden-ify carriers of an increasing number of 
hereditary defects. 

There are also a few surprises in store for 
those among us who have generally assumed that 
the current trend toward low birth and low 
death rates has halted man’s physical evolution 
and zhat therefore no significant genetic changes 
are Ekely to occur in the more advanced socie- 
ties. On the contrary, it is estimated that the 
opportunity for selection due to fertility dif- 
ferectials, for example, is actually higher in the 
general U. S. population today, which averages 
less chan three children per family, than among 
the Sutterites (U.S.) or the people of rural 
Quekec, where women average over nine chil- 
dren. This is because it is not family size, per 
se, taat matters so much as variation in de- 
partires from the average. Such variation often 
is greater in populations where birth rates are 
low rather than high. Due to these and other 
factors such as “relaxed selection” and assorta- 
tive nating, Osborn concludes that the heredi- 
tary qualities of man are undergoing constant 
generational change and that future changes 
could be quite dramatic. 

As:de from noting the fact that there are a 
few <ypesetting errors (e.g., half of the foot- 
notes in Chapter 2 are off by one number, which 
will confuse some readers), I have one general 
warning to give. Osborn is not a sociologist and, 
perhaps as a consequence, certain passages 
appeer sociologically naive. For instance, the 
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author frequently refers to the genetics of 
socially desirable traits of “character” without 
. defining what he means. He also suggests that 
good “intelligence” and “character” tend to go 
. together. Even if he had been more specific, I 

‘doubt that this and a few other points could 
‘be substantiated. 

In other respects, Osborn is fairly careful not 
to overstate, as earlier writers did, the eugenics 
argument. He is properly cautious in his treat- 
ment of the genetics of race and IQ; and he 
recognizes the polygenetic character of intelli- 
gence, as well as the importance of environ- 
mental determinants. Moreover, the eugenics 
programs he discusses, in contrast to old pro- 
posals, are actually rather moderate and, in nearly 
all cases, require only voluntary participation, as 
presently exists in most heredity and birth con- 
trol clinics. These are important programs, 
nonetheless. They mark the beginning of vastiv 
new forms of biological intervention and plan- 
ning. Sociologists hopefully will not continue to 
ignore their human and social implications. 

Bruce K. ECKLAND 
_ University of North Carolina 


Eugenics and the Progressives, by Donar K. 
Pickens. Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. 260 pp. $7.95. 


When an historian writes about science for 
historians, the scientist can expect to see his 
subject from a new point of view. In that 
respect this book is no disappointment. Pickens 
has placed the early eugenic movement in a 
broad philosophical perspective and has emphat- 
ically linked it with an unsavory side of Ameri- 
can progressive thought. Whether that perspec- 
tive itself is quite true and whether the writing 
` meets reasonable standards of historical preci- 
sion are questions the scientist is likely to 
wonder about. 

‘A short introduction is based upon Kroeber`s 
1917 appeal for an end to biological explanations 
of civilization. The body of the book recites 
- those biological explanations and attempts to 
show why they were once so attractive to many 
thinking Americans. The thesis is best stated 
on the dust-jacket: “For the conservative during 
the progressive years, Sir Francis Galton’s 
philosophy provided a means of defending the 
status quo in the name of an apparent radical- 
ism, eugenics.” Social philosophy in the early 
part of this century was evidently confused, if 
indeed it is not still in that state. Pickens em- 
phasizes that confusion in his analysis of the 
progressive movement and in his philosophical 
dissection of leading. personalities. For many 
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readers, the book will be interesting mainly 
because of its concise biographical sketches of 
the people who are alleged to have ‘founded or 
guided the progressive movement. Historians 
will presumably attach more importance to the 
author’s interpretations of social and philosophi- 
cal trends-—-interpretations which, in their finer 
detail, often eluded the reviewer. 


Although the book is well enough organized 


. 
p 
> wy 


above the chapter level and its unifying themes y oe 


are sometimes explicit, ‘these themes are notis 


usually developed with careful logic: Key words; 
like race, conservatism, and evolution are some-,: 
times used in their diverse popular meanings a 


sometimes more precisely; the reader has to -- 


guess what is meant. The term naturalism pro- 
duced countless enigmas for the reviewer before 
the author’s intended meaning was given on page 
103 as “the racial factor in human affairs.” 


Pickens has drawn on several hundred refer- 


ences, many of which are as obscure as they are 
interesting, Unfortunately, the citations are dif- 


Ys 


ficult to trace. They often lack an imporant _ . 


item such as the exact title, year of publication, 
or publisher. Subsecuent citations of the same 
work are abbreviated, and since they are not in- 
dexed, one must pore through earlier footnotes 
to interpret the abbreviations. In disputing a 
conclusion of Mark Haller, author of a 1963 
baok on the history of eugenics, Pickens cites 
pages in Haller’s earlier Ph.D. thesis, not in the 
published book. When the reader succeeds in 


locating material cited, it often fails to justify: 


Pickens’ text. Thus,. according to Pickens, 
Galton saw “nonwhite peoples as moral fossils 


in human evolution” (p. 26) and believed that - 
“an inferior race simply became listless and _ 


apathetic in the presence of a superior one” 
(p. 28). But support for these statements is not 
found on or near the pages cited; in fact, Galton 
wrote of the Chinese as exemplars of fully civil- 
izad human nature. The “Bibliographical Essay” 
at the end of the book—35 almost useless pages 


of fine print—is an amorphous and often tele- ` 


graphic collection of ‘impressions, such as: 
“Williams’ article is piilliangy suggestive” (p. 
250}. 

The author has evidently struggled to com- 
prekend relevant concepts of modern genetics, 
and in the final chapter he prevides as generally 
balanced view. Howevef, the scientific status of 
eugenics today is not quite as Pickens portrays 
it. He states, for example, that the Nobel Prize- 
winning geneticist Hermann (“Herbert”) Muller 
“rejected the scientific premises of Galtonian 
eugenics” in a 1932 address. Actually, Muller 
was an advocate of Galton’s eugenic philosophy, 
and his address, entitled “The Dominance of 
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Economics,” criticized only the direction 
eugenics appeared likely to take under a system 
of crude capitalism. Galton’s eugenics was 
securely rooted in empirical agriculture, and 
_the theoretical and experimental advances of 
genetics which Pickens discusses are, after all, 


abandoned simple eugenic prozrams is recogni- 
tion of the practical difficulties. Another reason, 
given better caverage by Pickens, is the refuta- 
tion of the assumed parallel between farm 


animal qualities and human cul-ural attainments. 
GORDON ALLEN 


hardly relevant. One real reason that science has 


ERRATA 


Ann Cartwright writes that Milton S. Davis 
in his review of her book Patients and Their 
Doctors: A Study of Generzl Practice (ASR, 
December 1968, 977-99&), erred in his 
charge that “. . . unfortunately doctors 
and patients were not matched for the analy- 
sis,’ These subgroups, she states, were 
matched and cross-analysed, and the results 
are reported in the book. Sae cites her cae 
16 as a-case in point. ` 


National Institute of Mental Health 
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THE PUBLIC PERCEPTION OF PROTEST * 


RatpH H. TURNER 
University oi ASTR Los ae 


~ Collective acts of disruption and is are sometimes viewed as expressions of Per 
protest, and sometimes as crime or rebellion, leading to different community reactions. Five 
theoretical perspectives can be used to predict when tue protest interpretation: will be made: 
(1) events must be credible as protest; (2) an optimal balance is required between appeal 
and threat; (3) protest interpretation is often an aspect of concilidlion to avoid full-scale. 
conflict ; ( 4) protest interpretation can be an invitation to form á coalition ; and (5) protest 
interpretation can be a paar of bargaining. by authorities. 


HE year 1965 marked a dramatic turn- 
ing point in American reactions to ra- 
cial disorder. Starting with Watts, dom- 
inant community sentiment and the verdicts 
of politically sensitive commissions have 
identified mass violence by blacks primarily 


as acts of social protest. In spite of its well 


advertized failings, the McCone Commission 


.- (Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles 


Riots, 1965) devoted most of its attention to 
reporting the justified complaints of Negroes 
and proposing their amelioration. The Kerner 


- Report (National Advisory Commission-on 
` Civil Disorders, 1968) went further in predi- 


cating recommendations for action on the 
assumption that disorders must be under- 


- stood as acts of social protest, and not merely 
as crime, anti-social violence, or revolution- . 


ary threats to law and order. A few earlier 
bodies had seen minority protest as a com- 
ponent in racial disorders (Silver, 1968), but 


’ in most cases these commissions were far re- 
‘moved from the political process. Even when 


whites had perpetrated most of. the violence, 
public officials before. 1965 typically vented 


* Prepared as Presidential Address, 64th Annual, 


Meetings of the American Sociological Association, 
September 3, 1969. The author is grateful for the 
searching critiques of an earlier version of the paper 
by Herbert Blumer, John Horton, Lewis Killian, 
Leo Kuper, Kurt Lang, Melvin Seeman, Neil Smel- 
ser, and Samuel Surace. 


their most intense anger against Negroés, 
Negro leaders, and their white allies (Lee 
and. Humphreys, 1943; Rudwick, 1964). If 
comparable data were available from earlier 
racial disturbances, it is unlikely they would 
match Morris and Jeffries’ (1967:5) finding 
that 54% in a sample of white Los Angeles 


residents viewed the eens as Negro 


protest. 

Tae aim of this paper is to suggest several 
theoretical vantage points from which to pre- 
dict when a public will and will not view a 
major disturbance as an act of social pro- 
test. Historically, labor strife has sometimes 
beer understood as protest and sometimes 
not. Apparently the protest meaning in the 
activities of Caesar Chavez and his farm lab- 
orers is discounted by most Americans today. 
A gang rumble is seldom viewed as protest, 
even when Puerto Ricans and other minori- 
ties are prominently involved. Three-fourths 
of an unspecified sample of Los Angeles resi- 
dents in May, 1969, are. reported to have 
seen disorders in secondary schools as, the 
work of agitators-and not as social protest, 
(Lcs Angeles Times, May 19, 1969), even 
though Mexican-Americans and blacks have 
played the leading roles. Events of early 
19€9 hint at a rising movement to redefine 
all racial and youthful disturbances m other 
terms than social protest, Hence, it is of 
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both current and continuing sociological in- 
terest to advance our understanding of these 
variable public definitions, in broad terms 
that might apply to all kinds of disturbances, 
and eventually to other cultures and eras. 
, The meaning of protest. Protest has been 
defined as “an expression or declaraticn of 
objection, disapproval, or dissent, often in 
opposition to something a person is pcwer- 
less to prevent or avoid.” (Random House 
Dictionary, 1967). An act of protest includes 
the following elements: the action expresses 
a grievance, a conviction of wrong or injus- 


tice; the protestors are umable to correct the | 


condition directly by their own efforts; the 
action is intended to draw attention to the 
grievances; the action is further meant to 
provoke ameliorative steps by some target 
group; and the protestors depend upon some 
combination of sympathy and fear to move 
the target group in their behalf. Protest 
ranges from relatively persuasive to relatively 
coercive combinations (Bayley, 1962), but 
always includes both, Many forms of protest 
involve no violence or disruption, but these 
will not concern us further in this paper. 

The term protest is sometimes applied to 
trivial and chronic challenges that are more 
_ indicative of a reaction style than of deep 
grievance. For instance, we speak of a child 
who protests every command from parent or 
teacher in the hope of gaining occasicnal 
small concessions. It is in this sense that the 
protestations by some groups in society are 
popularly discounted because ‘‘they just pro- 
test everything.” But the subject of this anal- 
ysis is social protest, by which we mean pro- 
test that is serious in the feeling of grievance 
that moves it and in the intent to provoke 
ameliorative action. 

When violence and disorder are identified 
as social protest, they constitute a mode of 
communication more than a form of direct 
action. Looting is not primarily a means of 
acquiring property, as it is normally viewed 
in disaster situations (Dynes and Quaren- 
telli, 1968); breaking store windows and 
burning buildings is not merely a perverted 
form of amusement or immoral vengeance 
like the usual vandalism and arson; threats 
of violence and injury to persons are not 
simply criminal actions. All are expressions 
of outrage against injustice of sufficient mag- 
nitude and duration to render the resort to 
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such exceptional means of communication 
uncerstandable to the observer. 

In identifying the principal alternatives to 
protest we must first differentiate crime and 
deviance on the one hand and rebellion and 
revolution on the other. The latter may or 
may not express a generally understandable 
grievance, but they constitute direct action 
rather than communication and their aim is 
to destroy the authority of the existing sys- 
tem either totally or so far as the rebellious 
grotp is concerned. Thus protest and rebel- 
lion are distinguished according to their ulti- 
mate goal and according to whether the 
disruptions are meant as communication or 
direct action. Deviance and crime are actions 
identified chiefly according to their noncon- 
forming, illegal, or harmful character. Devi- 
ance and crime are seen principally in indi- 
vidual terms, and while there may be “social” 
causes that require attention, the harmful or 
nonconforming features of the behavior are 
the primary concern. The distinctions are not 
absolute. Extortion, “power plays,” and sim- 
ilar ideas fall between crime and protest.. 
Nor can the line between protest and rebel- 
lion be drawn precisely. Attributing disorders 
to agitators is another common variation, in 
which either criminal or rebellious meaning is 
ascriked to the agitators, but any criminal, 
protest, or rebellious meaning is blunted for 
the mass of participants. 

In deciding that individuals view a dis- 
turbance as social protest, it is helpful but 
not conclusive to note whether they apply the 
term protest. Defining a disturbance as pro- 
test does not preclude disapproving the vio- 
lence or disorder by which the protest is 
expressed, nor does it preclude advocating 
immediate measures to control and suppress 
the disturbance. Thus Marvin Olsen’s (1968) 
study of the legitimacy that individuals as- 
sign to various types of protest activities is 
related to the present question, but makes a 
somewhat different distinction. The principal 
indicators of a protest definition are con- 
cernec with identifying the grievances as the 
most edequate way of accounting for the dis- 
turbarce and the belief that the main treat- 
ment indicated is to ameliorate the unjust 
conditions. Fogelson (1968:37-38) offers an 
exceptionally explicit statement of this mode 
of interpreting racial disorder: “. . . the riots 
of the 1960’s are articulate protests against 
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genuine grievances in the Negro ghettos. The 
riots are protests because they are attempts 
to call the attention of white society to the 
Negroes’ widespread dissatisfaction with ra- 
cial subordination and segregation in urban 
America. The riots are also articulate because 
they are restrained, selective, and perhaps 
even more important, directed at the sources 
of the Negroes’ most immediate and pro- 
found grievances.” 

Definstions by publics. We assume that in- 
dividuals and groups of individuals assign 
simplifying meanings to events, and then ad- 
just their perceptions of detail to these com- 
prehensive interpretations, Lemert’s (1951) 
pioneering examination of deviance as a label 
applied by society’s agents serves as a valu- 
able prototype for the analysis of responses 
to public disturbances. We scrupulously 
avoid assuming that there are objectifiable 
phenomena that must be classified as devi- 
ance, as protest, or as rebellion. We further 
assume that participant motivations are com- 
plex and diverse, so that a given disturbance 
is not simply protest, or not protest, accord- 
ing to participant motives. Just as Negroes 
and whites used different labels for the Watts 
disturbance (Tomlinson and Sears, 1967), 
we also assume that publics will often inter- 
pret the events quite differently from the 
participants, 

This concern with public definitions con- 
trasts—but is not incompatible—with studies 
in which protest is defined and examined as 
an objective phenomenon. For example, Lip- 
sky’s (1968) careful statement of the pros- 
pects and limitations in the use of protest as 
a political tool deals with an objectively iden- 
tified set of tactics rather than a subjective 
category. Irving Horowitz and Martin Lie- 
bowitz (1968:285) argue that “The line be- 
tween the social deviant and the political 
marginal is fading.” The political marginal 
engages in social protest, in our sense, and 
the authors are pointing out that much of 
what sociologists heretofore understood as 
deviance is now taking on the character of 
social protest, either as objectively defined 
or according to the motives of the subject 
individuals. 

The question of labelling disturbances has 
been examined by other investigators from 
somewhat different points of view. Lang and 
Lang (1968) have observed that the label 


“riot” is used to identify quite different kinds 
of events that are similar only in the kind of 
oficial response they evoke. Grimshaw 
(1968) pointed out the different labels at- 
tached to recent disturbances according to 
whether they are seen as racial clashes, class 
conflict, or civil disturbances in which the 
theme of intergroup conflict is de-emphasized. 

The nature of the public definition un- 
doubtedly has consequences for the course 
aid recurrence of the disturbance, and for 
skort- and long-term suppression or facilita- 
tion of reform, One of the most important 
consequences is probably that a protest defi- 
nition spurs efforts to make legitimate and 
nonviolent methods for promoting reform 
more available than they had been previ- 
ously, while other definitions are followed by 
even more restricted access to legitimate 
means for promoting change (Turner and 
Eilian, 1957:327-329). Persons to whom 
tie Joseph McCarthy movement was a mas- 
sve protest against threats to our national 
integrity were unwilling to oppose the Sena- 
tor actively even when they acknowledged 
taat his methods were improper. Following 
tne recent student disruption of a Regents 
Meeting at UCLA, a faculty member who 
perceived the activity as protest against 
ecademic injustice advised the Academic 
Senate to listen more to what the students 
were saying and less to the tone of voice in 
which they said it. But the important tasks 
cf specifying and verifying the consequences 
cf protest definition fall beyond the limits 
cf this paper. Any judgment that protest 
definition is “good” or “bad”? must depend 
upon the findings of such investigation and 
en such other considerations as one’s evalua- 
tion of the cause and one’s preferred strategy 
Tor change. - 

The rest of this paper will be devoted to 
suggesting five theoretical vantage points 
=rom which it is possible to formulate hy- 
potheses regarding the conditions under 
which one group of people will define as dis- 
zurbances and some other group as social 
>rotest. First, publics test events for credi- 
5iaty in relation to folk—conceptions of social 
Drotest and justice. Second, disturbances 
communicate some combination of appeal 
and threat, and the balance is important in 
determining whether the disturbances are 
regarded as social protest. Third, disturb- 
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ances instigate conflict with a target group, 
who may define them as social protest in the 
course of attempted conciliation to avoic full 
scale conflict. Fourth, defining disturbances 
as protest is an invitation from a third party 
for the troublemaking group to form a coals- 
tion. And fifth, acting as if the disturbances 
were social protest can be a step by public 
officials in establishing a bargaining relation- 
ship. 

The paper offers theoretical proposals and 
not tested findings. The proposals are not a 
complete catalogue of causes for protest in- 
terpretation; notably omitted are such vari- 
ables as understanding, empathy, and kind- 
ness. The proposals generally assume that 
there is no well-established tradition of dis- 
ruptive or violent protest (Silver, 1968), that 
the society is not sharply polarized, and that 
the disturbances emanate from a clearly sub- 
ordinated segment of the society. 


CREDIBILITY AND COMMUNICATION 


If a disturbance is to be viewed as sccial 
protest, it must somehow look and sound 
like social protest to the people witnessing it. 
If they see that the events are widely at 
variance from their conception of social pro- 
test, they are unlikely to identify the dis- 
turbance as social protest in spite of any 
intergroup process in which they are in- 
volved. On the other hand, if events are 
clearly seen to correspond precisely with peo- 
ple’s idea of social protest, intergroup proc- 
esses will have to operate with excepticnal 
force to bring about a different definition. It 
is within the limits imposed by these iwo 
extreme conditions that the intergroup proc- 
ess variables may assume paramount impor- 
tance. Hence it is appropriate to begin our 
analysis by examining these limiting consid- 
erations. 

Our first two theoretical perspectives con- 
cern this prelimmary question, whether the 
events will be recognizable as social protest 
or not. First, there are the viewer’s precon- 
ceptions about protest that render believable 
the claim that what he sees is protest. We 
look to the predispositions of individuals and 
groups to ascertain what characteristics a 
disturbance must exhibit if it is to be credible 
as protest. Second, the ability of the observer 
to attend to one or another of the melange of 
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potential messages communicated to him will 
be affected by the specific nature of the dis- 
turbance. For example, the balance between 
appeal and threat messages seems especially 
crucial for whether observers see the distur- 
bance as social protest. 

Credibility: the folk concept. The main 
outlines of a folk concept (Turner, 1957) of 
social protest appear to be identifiable in 
contemporary American culture. The folk 
concept is only partially explicit, and is best 
identified by examining the arguments people 
make for viewing events and treating trouble- 
makers in one way or another. Letters to 
newspapers and editorial and feature col- 
umns supply abundant material in which to 
conduct such a search. More explicit state- 
ments are to be found in essays that present 
reasoned arguments for viewing disturbances 
as protest (Boskin, 1968). The folk concept 
supphes the criteria against which people 
judge whether what they see looks like social 
protest or not. Often the process works in 
reverse: people who are predisposed to inter- 
pret a disturbance as protest, or as criminal 
rioting, perceive events selectively so as to 
correspond with the respective folk concept. 
But in so far as there is any testing of the 
events to see whether they look like protest, 
crime, or rebellion, the folk concepts are the 
key. The folk concept will not necessarily 
correspond with what sociologists would find 
in a study of objectively defined protest 
behavior. 

Several components of the folk concept of 
social protest emerge from examination of 
relevant materials. To be credible as protes- 
tors, troublemakers must seem to constitute 
a major part of a group whose grievances are 
already well documented, who are believed 
to be individually or collectively powerless to 
correct their grievances, and who show some 
signs pf moral virtue that render them “de- 
serving.” Any indication that only few par- 
ticipated or felt sympathy with the distur- 
bances predisposes observers to see the 
activities as deviance or as revolutionary ac- 
tivity by a small cadre of agitators. The 
claim that a group’s conditions explain their 
resort to unusual means for gaining public 
attention to their plight is undermined when 
it appears that many persons in identical 
situations will not join or support the protest. 

Common arguments against protest inter- 
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pretation take the following form: “Unem- 
ployed? Let him go out, walk the streets, and 
find a job the way I did!” “They have one 
vote each the same as we do!” Powerlessness 
and grievance probably cannot be effectively 
communicated for the first time in a large- 
scale disturbance. To be credible as protest, 
a disturbance must follow an extended period 
in which both the powerlessness and the 
grievances have already been repeatedly and 
emphatically advertized. 

Any weak individual or group who comes 
with a plea to more powerful personages is 
normally required to be more circumspect 
and more virtuous than those to whom he 
appeals. The normative principle would not 
be endorsed in this explicit form by majority 
groups. But the de facto principle operates 
because the sincerity and justifiability of the 
pleader’s claim is subject to investigation and 
test while there is no investigation of the 
other’s legitimacy. Since violence and dis- 
ruption immediately call virtue into ques- 
tion, there must be offsetting indications of 
goodness in the group’s past or current be- 
havior. The group in question must be cus- 
tomarily law-abiding and must have used ac- 
ceptable means and exercised restraint on 
other occasions. Nonviolent movements that 
precede violent disruptions help to establish 
the credibility of protest. Widespread sup- 
port and sympathy for the objectives of pro- 
test coupled with the group’s principled re- 
jection of the violent means employed by a 
few of their members help to establish the 
deserving nature of the group without under- 
mining the pervasive character of their 
grievances. 

To be credible as protest, the disturbance 
itself must be seen either as a spontaneous, 
unplanned, and naive outburst, or as an 
openly organized protest of more limited 
nature that got tragically out of hand, Any 
evidence of covert planning, conspiracy, or 
seriously intended threats of violence before 
the event would weaken the credibility of the 
protest interpretation. On the other hand, 
naive expressions of rage, released under the 
stimulus of rumor and crowd excitement, are 
consistent with a folk-image of protest. In 
this connection the protest interpretation is 
supported by demonstrating that what trig- 
gered the disturbances was some incident or 
act of provocation, and that a succession of 


recent provocations had prepared the ground 
for an eruption, 

To be credible as protest, indications of 
the use of riots for self-aggrandisement, the 
sett.ement of private feuds, or enjoyment of 


violence and destruction must be subordi- . 


nated to naive anger and desperation. Loot- 
ing for personal gain and the attitude that 
rioting is “having a ball” are two features of 
the racial disturbances since 1965 that have 
rep2atedly detracted from the image of social] 
protest. In a widely read article typical of 
many such statements, Eric Severeid (1967) 
challenged the protest definition by describ- 
ing the carnival atmosphere at certain stages 
in nany of the disturbances. 

Finally, some indications of restraint are 
important cues to interpretation as protest. 
A belief that only property and not personal 
injry was the object of attack, that deaths 
and severe injuries to persons resulted only 
under special circumstances of confusion and 
prevacation, and that rioters went to excep- 
tione] lengths in a few dramatic instances to 
protect a white person or guarantee a college 
administrator safe passage is often salient in 
the imagery of persons defining the activity: 
as protest. 

Credibility: the admission of injustice. In- 
terpzetations of disruptive activity as protest 
invoke conceptions of justice and injustice. 
Homans (1961) and Blau (1964a and 1964b) 
are among those who interpret the sense of 
injustice as a feeling of inadequate reciproca- 
tien in social exchange. Runciman (1966), 
applying Merton and Kitt’s (1950) concep- 
tion of relative deprivation, proposes that 
tke selection of reference groups determines 
whether there is a sense of injustice with re- 
spect to the rewards of position. But these 
theories do not answer the question: when is 
it possible and probable that one group will 
see another group’s position as unjust to the 
point of accepting violence and disruption as 
tae natural expression of that injustice? 

If we assume that each group tends to 
employ its own situation as the point of ref- 
erence in assessing another group’s claims of 
injustice, we are led to the conclusion that 
grcups who are clearly advantaged by com- 
parison with the “protestors” can find the 
Claim of injustice more credible than groups 
less advantaged. Crucial here is the assump- 
tion that objective and detached comparison 
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between the situations of the troublemakers 
and the target groups is less powerful in 
` shaping the assessment of ‘injustice than the 
observing group’s position vis-a-vis the trou- 
blemakers. Consequently, the great middle 
segment of American population finds it 
easier to identify black ghetto disturbances 
as social protest than to interpret college 
student demonstrations in the same sense. 
Similarly, black student demonstrations are 
less amenable to interpretation as protest 
than ghetto demonstrations. 

According to this view, groups who see 
themselves as even more disadvantaged than 
the protestors are least likely to grant their 
claim, Viewed from below, disturbances are 
most easily comprehended as power plays or 
as deviance. Groups who see their situation 
as about the same as that of the protestors 
likewise do not find it easy to accord the 
protest interpretation. Leaders in such 
groups commonly attempt to weld alliances 
based on mutual appreciation, and these 
sometimes work as political devices. But 
they are hindered rather than helped by the 
spontaneous reaction to disruptive activity 
by a group whose position is apparently no 
worse than that of the group passing judg- 
ment. Olsen’s (1968) finding that persons 
who score high on measures of political in- 
capability and political disability are least 
willing to adjudge direct action to correct 
grievances as legitimate may also be con- 
sistent with this reasoning. 

Credibility: crediting crime, protest, re- 
beliton. The credibility of a disturbance as 
protest also reflects the variable strength of 
resistances against believing that massive 
crime, protest, or rebellion is taking place. 
Each person’s security system is anchored 
in some fashion in the assumption that he 
is part of an integral society. This anchorage 
poses obstacles to believing that any of 
these conditions is widespread. But each 
interpretation of disorder has different im- 
plications for societal integrity. Rebellion 
is difficult to credit by all but those whose 
disaffection with the social order is such 
that they delight in the threat of its disin- 
tegration. When crime and deviance become 
extensive and blatant, the assumption of a 
society integrated on the basis of consensus 
over major values is shaken. Hence, people 
whose personal security is rooted in the con- 
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viction of a fundamental consensus are re- 
sistent to admitting widespread crime and 
deviance, Peaple who understand society as 
a sort of jungle accommodation will find it 
easter to interpret disturbances as criminal 
outbursts. In contrast, protestors—even 
when they resort occasionally to desparate 
means—need not reject the values of those 
to whom they protest. They may share the 
same values and seek only their share of 
what others already have. Therefore, the 
belief in widespread protest calls into ques- 
tion the mechanics of societv’s operation, 
but not necessarily the value consensus, 

When judgments by different socioeco- 
nomic strata are compared, the middle strata 
find it more difficult to credit massive devi- 
ance and crime and less difficult to acknowl- 
edge protest because of their commitment 
to society as a system of values. The lower 
strata have more day-to-day experience of 
crime and the rejection of societal values, 
and are forced to anchor their security to 
a less consensual image of society. Hence 
they do not find massive crime so difficult 
to believe. If these assumptions about credi- 
bility are correct, and if we have charac- 
terized the strata accurately, investigators 
should find middle class populations readier 
to make protest interpretations than work- 
ing class groups. 


APPEAL AND THREAT MESSAGES 


It is a reasonable assumption that most 
observers could, under appropriate circum- 
stances, see both an appeal and a threat 
in a violent disturbance. If this combination 
of messages is present, reading the distur- 
banc? as protest means that the appeal com- 
ponent is more salient to the observer than 
the threat component. For we can safely 
assume that when the preoccupation with . 
threat to self and to those objects identified 
with self is foremost, appeals are no longer 
heard. Threat so often monopolizes atten- 
tion to the exclusion of appeals, and acknowl- 
edging justice in the appeals weakens the 
foundation for defensive efforts required to 
meet the threat. Thus we are led to the 
proposition that disruptions are interpreted 
as protest only when the experience of threat 
is not excessive. 

The foregoing observation however is in- 
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complete. Somehow the appeal message must 
command attention, and resistence to ac- 
knowledging the protest message must be 
overcome. The credibility requirements we 
have just outlined are so restrictive that a 
positive- incentive is required to overlook 
some of the criteria. An appeal by itself is 
normally a weak attention-getter; threat is 
much stronger in this respect. A combina- 
tion of threat and appeal serves to gain 
attention and to create the sense of urgency 
necessary to overcome the resistence to ac- 
knowledging protest. When threat is insuf- 
ficient, the events can be disregarded or 
written off as deviance, to be contained by 
the established systems of social control. 
An optimal combination of threat and appeal 
is necessary for the probability of seeing 
disturbance as protest. When the threat 
component falls below the optimal range, 
the most likely interpretation is deviance; 
above the optimal range, preoccupation with 
threat makes rebellion the probable inter- 
pretation. 

This approach suggests several hypotheses 
relating interpretation as protest to the na- 
ture and bounds of the disorder and to the 
position of various population segments re- 
acting to the disorders. Certainly the threat 
posed by disorders during the last half 
decade has been sufficient to gain attention 
and force examination of the message. At 
the same time, threat has been limited by 
the localization of disorders in the ghettos 
and by the minimization of direct personal 
confrontation between whites and blacks. 
Without replicable measurements of the mag- 
nitude of threat and appeal components, 
predictions regarding specific situations can 
only be formed intuitively. Intuition sug- 
gests that either pitched battles leading to 
death and injury of any substantial number 
of whites, or spread of the disorders outside 
of the boundaries of black neighborhoods 
and especially into white residence areas, 
would substantially reduce the likelihood of 
disorders being interpreted as a form of 
protest and would seriously divert attention 
away from black grievances. 

Differential perception of threat by popu- 
lation segments is affected by a combination 
of personal involvement and proximity to 
the events and of ability to perceive the 
limits and patterns of disorder realistically. 


On this basis it is easiest. for groups who 
live a safe distance from black neighbor- 
hoods and who have no stake in ghetto 
businesses to turn their attention toward 
the appeal component of the disturbance 
message. But we must also take note of the 
principle suggested by Diggory’s (1956) - 
findings regarding a rabid fox scare in 
Pennsylvania. While fear was greater among 
persons near to the rumored center of rabid 
fox sightings, the tendency to exaggerate 
the extent of the menace was less, Persons 
closest to the events were able to form a 
more realistic picture. Similarly, whites 
closest to the disturbances may be better 
able to discount inflated reports of violence 
against the persons of whites, and to see a 
pattern in the properties attacked and pro- 
tected. Thus persons close enough to fear 
any spread of disorders but not close enough 
to correct exaggerated reports from personal 
experience may find it most difficult to 
see the activities as protest. 

After the 1964 riots, Harper’s (1968) 
Rochester suburban subjects were most 
likely to acknowledge that Negroes had a 
right to complain; city residents living more - 
than one block from a Negro family were 
least likely to grant Negroes this right; 
and subjects living within one block of a 
Negro family were intermediate in their 
responses, After the 1965 Watts disorder, 
Morris and Jeffries (1967) found upper- 
middle-class Pacific Palisades residents most 
likely to identify the events as Negro pro- 
test and all-white low socioeconomic status 
Bell residents least likely, among the six 
white areas of Los Angeles County sampled. 

The experience of threat is not entirely 
an individual matter. The self-conception is 
made up of group memberships, and the 
individual is threatened whenever an im- 
portant membership group seems to be the 
object of threat. Consequently, we should 
expect members of such groups as small 
merchants, police, and firemen, even though 
they were personally unaffected by the dis- 
turbances, to experience much threat be- 
cause of their identification with these same 
groups immediately involved im the con- 
frontation. Police and merchants within the 
ghettos were not generally disposed to view 
racial disorder as social protest (Rossi, et 
al., 1968). It would be surprising to dis- 
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cover many people among these groups m 
the larger community who see the events 
primarily as protest. 

It is possible to overlook what others see 
as threat because one rejects identification 
with the group under attack. The phenome- 
non of a few Jews who supported Hitler 
and were able to discount his antisemitic 
policies as threats to themselves suggests 
such a mechanism, The radical repudiation 
of Jewish identity, labeled self-hatred by 
Kurt Lewin (1941), may have been stronz 
enough in these individuals that they were 
unable to conceive of the attacks as being 
directed toward themselves. There are many 
whites who radically reject any identifica- 
tion with American society. For thcse t3 
whom disidentification with conventional 
society and conventional people is a strong 
component of the self-conception, threats 
directed toward white society, toward 
honkies, or toward whitey are unlikely to be 
perceived as referring to themselves. Hence 
the personal threat is minimized, and it is 
easiest for such persons to identify the dis- 
turbances as protest. 

Finally, according to the assumption of 
an optimal mixture of threat and appeal, 
it may be difficult to keep the awareness o2 
protest dominant for an extended period ož 
time. We have noted that escalation ol vio- 
lence is likely to preclude protest definition 
because of preoccupation with the threat. 
But repeated threat that is not followec 
by tangible injury to the threatened loses 
its impact. The diminishing force of repsatec. 
destructive activity confined to ghettos les- 
sens the concern that originally directed at- 
tention toward the appeal component 
Hence, repeated unescalated disturbances are 
likely to be accompanied by decreasing de- 
grees of interpretation as protest, replaced 
by increasing tendencies to see the everts as 
deviance. 

Except for understanding protest inter- 
pretation as a means to protect the observer 
from seeing a serious Jack of consensus in 
society, we have thus far treated protest 
interpretation as a passive matter. Buz the 
observation that some of the most unsym- 
pathetic interpretations abound among 
groups far removed from the disorders is 
difficult to understand with the principles 
outlined. It is true that small town and rural 
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dwellers often feel somewhat deprived rela- 
tive to large city dwellers, and therefore may 
have difficulty seeing justice in the com- 
plzints even of ghetto dwellers. They also 
lacx the incentive of the large city dwellers 
to avoid acknowledging widespread crime 
by interpreting disturbances as protest. But 
perhaps the protest interpretation is part of 
a more active stance, brought about by in- 
volvement in a relationship with the trouble- 
maxing group. Crime and rebellion are in 
an important sense easier interpretations to 
make since they can be inferred from the 
most conspicuous and superficial aspects of 
behavior, without a search for the motives 
and grievances behind the violence and dis- 
ruption. Our remaining three approaches rest 
on this assumption. 


CONCILIATION OF CONFLICT 


A more complex basis for predicting the 
assignment of meaning to disorders is sup- 
plied by viewing the protestors and the in- 
terpreters as engaged in a real or potential 
process of conflict. The aggressive initiative 
of the moment lies with the protestors. Inter- 
preting the disturbances as protest can then 
usefully be seen as a gesture of conciliation, 
an action to forestall the incipient conflict 
or to reduce or conclude the conflict without 
victory or surrender. We can justify this 
assertion and use it to suggest conditions 
leading to protest interpretation only after 
briefly reviewing the nature of the conflict 
process. l 

We shall use the term “conflict,” not in 
the broad sense that includes all disagree- 
ments and all efforts by people or groups 
to pursue incompatible goals, but in the tra- 
dition of Simmel (1955), Von Wiese (1932: 
246; and Park and Burgess (1921). In 
Coser’s (1968:232) definition of conflict as 
“a struggle over values or claims to status, 
power, and scarce resources, in which the 
claims of the conflicting parties are not 
only to gain the desired values but also to 
neutralize, injure, or eliminate their rivals,” 
we underline the latter portion. Conflict has 
properties that distinguish it from other 
processes revolving about disagreement be- 
cause there is an autonomous goal of injur- 
ing the antagonist—autonomous in the sense 
that efforts to injure the antagonist are not 
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fully subjected to the test of effectiveness 
in promoting the other ostensible goals of 
the conflicting party. Conflict exists when 
the relationship between groups is based on 
the premise that whatever enhances the 
well-being of one group lessens the well- 
being of the other, and that impairing the 
well-being of the antagonist is a favored 
means for enhancing the well-being of one’s 
own group. 

The strategy of conflict centers about in- 
juring the other without simultaneously in- 
juring the self, while inhibiting and defend- 
ing against retaliatory injury from the 
opponent. Consequently, conflict tends, 
particularly as it persists and intensifies, to 
be volatile and comprehensive with respect 
to the issues that divide the combatants. 
Combatants must be able to shift grounds 
and issues as necessary to fight on terrains 
that are strategically favorable for them. 
There has probably never been a war or 
violent revolution in which the question of 
what either side was fighting for did not 
become unclear, nor in which the issue at 
the close of fighting was defined in the same 
way as at the start of combat. 

When conflict occurs between groups re- 
garded as members of some common social 
order, the process is circumscribed by a 
somewhat distinctive set of conflict norms. 


In certain respects the conflict normative 


system grants license not available to other 
relationships. In other respects it imposes 
stricter obligations, such as those requiring 
demonstrations of ingroup loyalty. Two con- 
sequences of assimilation of conflict to a 
normative order have bearing on our sub- 
sequent discussion of conciliation. 

First, because conflict involves inflicting 
injury on persons who are part of a common 
social order, a course of action that is not 
normatively sanctioned except within a 
recognized conflict relationship, the preoc- 
cupation with normative considerations is 
heightened. There is special attention to 
painting the antagonist as villainous and to 


establishing the virtuousness of the pro- 


tagonist group. An important aspect of 
conflict strategy is to manipulate the nor- 
mative aspects of the exchange so as to 
justify the claim to a reserve of moral credit 
upon which the combatant can draw when 
he engages in what might otherwise be con- 


sicered shocking or reprehensible behavior. 

Second, a great deal of conflict is fought 
symbolically with symbolic injuries in the 
form of insults and threats and symbolic 
defenses against such injuries. Much of the 
symbolic conflict consists of testing the 
other and jockeying for position. But be- 
caise the combatants are members of a 
social order, the effective use of symbols 
so as to place the other in an unfavorable 
light is a way of inflicting injury upon him. 
Thus, what Waller and Hill (1951) called 
“manipulation of morality” in family con- 
flict is an important part of the repertoire 
of symbolic tactics available for use in 
amy conflict. 

There is frequently confusion between the 
steps from disagreement toward agreement 
and the process of conflict resolution. Con- 
flict resolution is more complicated because 
tha combatants must cope with both dis- 
agreement and the pattern of reciprocal in- 
jury. The past and projected mutual injury 
is the more fundamental problem since it 
is possible to resolve conflict without agree- 
ment on substantive issues, but agreement 
on these issues does not erase the injury 
that each has done to the other in the 
corse of the conflict. The latter supplies 
independent momentum for the continua- 
ticn of conflict. Hence the key to all con- 
flict resolution is the repair of previous 
in‘ury and protection against future injury. 
Waen conflict resolution is by surrender, 
the victor disarms the vanquished and ex- 
trects reparations. The vanquished party 
cannot usually exact compensation in re- 
pairing the injury to himself, but he normally 
sucrenders under the assumption that once 
he: no longer offers any threat of injury to 
the victor, he will be immune from further 
infury by the victor. When conflict resolu- 
ticn occurs without surrender, both parties 
must give assurances against doing harm 
in the future and both must take steps to 
ameliorate the injury that each has already 
done to the other. Since surrender is an 
unlikely response to current disorders, our 
interest is in conflict resolutions charac- 
terized by some degree of mutuality. 

We shall refer to any act whose aim is 
to avert or discontinue conflict without either 
asking or offering surrender as conciliation. 
Tc be effective, a conciliatory act must in- 
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corporate both an offer to discontinue at- 
tacks and a tender of help to correct the 
harm already done. To the extent to which 
the conflict is being fought at the symbolic 
level, the remedies are partially symbolic. 
With respect to the exchange of threats 
and insults (i.e., symbolic conflict), con- 
ciliation is an offer to discontinue suck 
attacks and to discount the meaning of prior 
threats and insults. In order to participate 
in conciliatory exchange, the combatant must 
be prepared to believe that the other dic 
not fully mean what he said, that his threats 
were not really meant to be carrisd out, 
and that his insults did not express his 
more enduring feelings and views, H=nce ar: 
act of conciliation must provide the other 
with a basis on which such beliefs are credi- 
ble. 

We are now prepared to see reaction to 
public disturbances as response in a s.tuation 
of potential conflict. The disturbance in- 
volves physical injury and threats of further 
damage to the property and persons. of the 
dominant white group, the college faculty 
or administration, management and owner- 
ship of industry, or colonial powers. In 
addition, it conveys insulting charecteriza- 
tions and promises of escalating disrespect. 
Faced with potential conflict, the dominan: 
group has several alternatives, though no: 
all are viable in any given situation. An 
effort can be made to ignore or depreciate 
the conflict significance of the disturbances 
by interpreting them as deviance. ‘Tne chal- 
lenge of conflict can be accepted, in which 
case the disturbance is defined as rebellion 
and the appropriate response is retaliatory 
suppression. This was plainly the dominating 
white reaction in earlier race riots such a3 
St. Louis in 1919 and Detroit in 1943, when 
whites not only turned the encount=rs into 
massive attacks on Negroes but ccntinued 
to take punitive action for weeks after the 
riots were finished and after the evidence of 
disproportionate injury to Negroes was 
plain to all (Lee and Humphreys. 1943: 
Rudwick, 1964). It is also common for some 
individuals to respond by repudiating thei- 
own group identification and joining with 
the dissidents, at least symbolically. Here 
too the definition is rebellion, but from 
the opposite side of the conflict. Tis posi- 
tion normally includes recognition of the 
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protest orientation, though the identity 
problems involved in this position often 
cause the protest theme to become secondary 
in importance to the aim of discrediting one’s 
group and disidentitying from it. Some of 
the difficulties in this response are repre- 
sented when white students have attempted 
to participate in black protests, and when 
the Hell’s Angels have offered support to 
conservative protesters against militant 
youth. 

If we omit the possibility of surrender, the 
remaining alternative is to extend an offer 
of conciliation. The prospect of conflict is 
accepted as real, but the aim is to interrupt 
the reciprocation of attack that Jocks the 
combatants into full-scale conflict. The con- 
ciliater offers public acknowledgement that 
he fas done injury to the protestor, promis- 
ing repentence and corrective actions. By 
making this acknowledgement he grants that 
there is some justification for the other’s 
hostility toward him, and he also supplies 
the basis for believing that the other’s an- 
tagonism is not unalterable and is not per- 
sonal to himself or his group. The white 
man can say that the black’s antagonism is 
not really directed against the white man, 
but merely against those people who happen 
to be doing the black an injustice at a 
particular time. Conciliation is thereby 
rendered a viable posture, because there is 
no reason to expect the other to continue 
his attacks once he is assured of compensa- 
tion and security from further injury. 

Interpreting violent and disruptive action 
as protest is followmg exactly this pattern. 
It means assuming that the intent to do in- 
jury is secondary in importance to the effort 
to secure redress, and it means acknowledg- 
ing that there is some basis in the behavior 
of one’s own group for the antagonism dis- 
plaved by the protestor. 

If we have correctly identified the process, 
we must predict the protest interpretation by 
specifying the conditions that lead to acts 
of conciliation. Individuals and groups seek 
to avert conflict for four reasons: to avoid 
the risk of injury (or further injury) to 
themselves; to avoid the risk of injury or 
further injury to the potential opponent; 
to protect the relationship between the po- 
tential combatants from damage or increased 
damage; and to avoid the diversion of re- 
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sources and energy into the’ conduct of 
conflict at, the expense of other activities. 
The view of protest interpretation as con- 
ciliation and the reasons for conciliation 
suggest several correlates of protest inter- 
pretation. 

First, protest interpretation is more likely 
to occur when there is some apparent danger 
to the group than when there is none. Second, 
the stronger the norms, values, or sentiments 
against doing injury to others, the greater 
the likelihood of interpreting disorder as 
protest. Third, the greater the mterde- 
pendency between groups, the greater the 
likelihood of protest interpretation. The in- 
terdependency may be ecological or social; 
the solidarity, organic or mechanical in na- 
ture. If breaking or weakening the bonds 
between the groups is threatening, the likeli- 
hood of offering the conciliatory protest in- 


. terpretation will be increased. 


Fourth, the greater the commitment to 
activities and resources that may have ta 
be sacrificed in order to carry on the con- 
flict, the greater the readiness to make a 
protest interpretation. If there is a greater 
tolerance for conflict in lower socioeconomic 
strata and less exploration of conciliatory ap- 
proaches, it may be because there is less 


at stake in the disruption of the standard ` 


round of life than there is in the higher 
social strata. Some groups are flexibly or- 
ganized so that conflict can be sustained 
alongside of continuing norma] éctivities. 
Private mdustry was long able to avoid 
treating labor unrest as social protest be- 
cause private police could be hired to isolate 
the conflict while production continued. Uni- 
versities are not equipped in this fashion, 
and must therefore face disruptior. of their 
normal functions under even mild conflict. 
Hence, universities are relatively quick to 
interpret internal disturbances as social pro- 
test. 

Fifth, the less the anticipated costs of 
conciliation, the greater the tendency to see 
disturbance as protest. College offcials who 
believe that discontinuing an R.O.T.C. pro- 
gram is sufficient to bring an end to campus 
conflict find it easy to see student activism 
as social protest, rather than as rebellious 
confrontation. 

Because of the tendency for moralistic 
perspectives to be an inseparable part of 


conflict, an offer of conciliation is typically 
viewed by the conciliator as an act of 
generosity, going beyond what could be ex- 
pected or required of him. Under the 


‘reciprocity principle (Gouldner, 1960) the 


act of placing a more generous than neces- 
sary interpretation on the other’s actions 
obligates the latter to make generous re- 
sponse. Because the normative system of 
conflict permits a combatant to place a less 
favorable interpretation on the other’s ac- 
tions, the sense of self-righteous virtue at- 
tached to protest interpretation can be great. 
Furthermore, the protest interpretation with 
its clearly implied admission of fault places 
the concilator in a precarious position, for 
his admission of prejudice, militarism, or 
insensitivity to student needs, for instance, 
can be used against him later if the other 
does not respond in kind. The risk he knows 
he is taking enhances the concilator’s self- 
righteousness. Hence, there is a strong 
tendency for concilatory gestures to be with- 
drawn and replaced by active promotion of 
conflict when there is no discontinuance of 
insults and threats and no retraction of 
earlier attacks. 

Hence we are led again (as under the 
appeal-threat perspective) to the generaliza- 
tion that interpretation of disorder as pro- 
test is a conditional and unstable response. 
According to the conflict model, it readily 
gives way to the interpretation of disorder 
as rebellion when it is not soon followed 
by subsidance of disorder and threat. On 
the other hand, without the prospect of 
involvement in conflict, there is no occasion 
for conciliation, and crime or deviance is 
the most natural interpretation. 


THIRD PARTY POINT OF VIEW 


From both the appeal-threat and conflict- 
conciliation approaches comes the hint that a 
third party may under some circumstances 
find it easier to interpret disturbance as pro- 
test than does the group against whom the 
disturbance is directed. For the target group, 
the merit of conciliation rather than accept- 
ing the challenge of conflict declines as the 
prospective costs of conciliation increase. 
Furthermore, whenever group membership 
is a salient aspect of personal identity, it is 
difficult to accept group fault without off- 
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setting the admission by assessing equal or 
greater fault to the protestors. But a third 
party is not so directly threatened and does 
not pay most of the costs of conciliation and, 
consequently, is able to sustain a protest 
view of the disturbances after such an inter- 
pretation ceases to be tenable for zhe target 
group. 

To account for third party protest inter- 
pretation, we must first ask why the third 
party should be sufficiently concerned about 
a conflict, in which they are bystanders, to 
acknowledge grievances and take a sympa- 
thetic stand. The question implies the an- 
swer: that protest interpretations by third 
parties are only likely to occur when there is 
some threat of third party involv2ment in 
the conflict or a strong basis for identifica- 
tion with one of the two parties. American 
people seldom concerned themselves suffi- 
ciently to make any interpretation of student 
riots abroad until student disorders become 
an immediate concern at home. Labor-man- 
agement strife in the United States today 
attracts sufficient attention only when it 
threatens the supply of goods and services to 
the community. 

Third party protest interpretaticns indi- 
cate either the defense of neutrality against 
the threat of partisan involvement in conflict 
or the active acceptance of partisarship on 
the side of the protestors. The bystander who 
is endangered by conflict is not inclined to- 
ward a sympathetic interpretation af either 
side, but rather toward wishing “a plague 
on both your houses!” Only when icentities 
or interests pull him in one direction or the 
other can the threat of involvemert press 
him to see the disturbance as protest. 

Defining disturbance as protest cen be a 
defense of neutrality for the third perty for 
some of the same reasons that it can be a 
means of conciliation for the target group. 
Acknowledging valid grievances while con- 
demning improper means is a way of giving 
something to each side. Protest definition as 
a defense of neutrality occurs when (1) 
strong pressures toward partisan involve- 
ment play on the third party but (2) par- 
tisanship on either side is a costly prospect. 

Protest definition as partisanship differs 
from a similar definition as a form cf neu- 
trality in ignoring or de-emphasizing concern 
with the legitimacy of means employed to 
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register protest. Partisan protest interpreta- 
fon is likely under two conditions: shared 
membership group identities and circum- 
sances that facilitate coalition formation. 
Vre have already observed that objectively 
similar plights are not usually enough to lead 
ta partisan support. The poor white man is 
often the last to view black activism as social 
protest, and the large Mexican-American 
vcte in Los Angeles was a liability rather 
than an asset for the black candidate for 
mayor in 1969. Identification through a com- 
mon membership group that is a salient com- 
panent of the self-conception is required for 
partisanship. 

The protest interpretation is understand- 
akde as an invitation to form a coalition, or 
preparation to enter into a coalition. When 
the possibility of a mutually acceptable co- 
alition for mutual gain seems to be present, 
the third party is inclined toward under- 
standing the disruption as social protest. 
Linsky (1968) proposes that activating third 
parties is the principal way in which protest 
by weak groups can hope for some success. 
Tks complexities of coalition theory are elab- 
orations of a principle of self-interest. In the 
broadest of terms, coalitions are formed when 
the allies can do better together then they 
can separately vis-a-vis some other group and 
when they can arrange between them an ac- 
ceptable division of the advantages that ac- 
crue from the coalition (Caplow, 1968). On 
this basis other disadvantaged minority 
groups might support the efforts of militant 
blacks, if they could be reasonably sure of 
gaining a substantial share of whatever con- 
cessions militancy wins from the target 
group. But since the concessions are likely to 
fall short of meeting black wants, they are 
unlikely to be divided. On the other hand, 
forming an alliance with the powerful target 
grocp may offer the prospect of greater re- 
wards than an alliance with blacks. It is 
clear that contradictory tendencies are at 
wor: im this situation but that the problem 
of distributing limited benefits works against 
strong coalitions and against interpreting the 
other minority group’s activism as social 
protest. 

Coalitions with disruptive groups are more 
likely to be favorable for groups of higher 
standing whose own position is strengthened 
by edding the threat of disorder from the 
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protesting group to their own established 


power. Groups and agencies who are in a. 


position to serve as the infermediate link in 
distributing benefits to protestors may invite 
the protestors into a coalition by announcing 
acknowledgement of the latter’s grievances. 
In return for support of the protestors, they 
offer the power of their own position in help- 
ing to legitimate the grievance claims and in 
applying pressure on the target group. 

It is interesting that several principles 
converge to predict the overwhelming ten- 
dency for college and university faculties to 
view campus disruptions as social protest. 
First, the credibility-injustice principle is in- 
voked by the faculty position of superordina- 
tion to the students. Through constant 
contact and intimate familiarity with the cir- 
cumstances of student life, faculty members 
readily understand the grievances of students 
by comparison with their own more favorable 
position. Second, the earlier student disorders 
were directed almost wholly against college 
administrations rather than faculty, making 
the latter a third party. Structurally, the 
faculty position makes them subject to strong 
pressures toward partisan involvement but 
makes partisanship on either side costly. Or- 
ganizationally, the faculty belong to the same 
side as the administration but their contacts 
with students are more frequent and more 
crucial to the success of their teaching and 
research activities on the day to day basis. 
As third parties, faculty members sought neu- 
trality by interpreting student disturbances 
as protest. Third, by virtue of the residue of 
resentments from their own relationships 
with administrators, some faculty members 
were inclined to proffer a coalition to the 
students. On the basis that the higher status 
partner in a coalition ultimately gains more 
if the coalition lasts, this could be an effec- 
tive tactic in strengthening the faculty posi- 
tion vis-a-vis administration. However, all 
oi these principles operate differently when 
students take faculty as the target for their 
disruptions. Threat soon becomes more sali- 
ent than appeal; neutrality is no longer at- 
tainable; and the only available coalition for 
faculty is with the administration. If it is 
true that the faculty have been the principal 
carriers for the protest interpretation of stu- 
dent disorders, the current move toward in- 
cluding faculty as targets of student disorder 


may have profound effects on the way these 
activities are seen in American society. 

We have spoken as if the target group were 
precisely designated and the line between the 
target group and third parties were precise. 
But the protest message is usually vague and 
with varying targets, leaving considerable 
latitude for identifying the boundaries. Exist- 
ing cleavages within the more broadly de- 
fined target group then mark off as third par- 
ties those segments to whom coalitions with 
the protestors would enhance their position 
in internecine strife. Thus “anti-establish- 
ment” whites may ally themselves symboli- 
cally with blacks in identifying “whitey” as 
referring only to “establishment” whites. 
Interpreting ghetto disorder as protest can 
then serve as an invitation to blacks to join 
them im a coalition. 


OFFICIAL ACTIONS 


We have spoken of the predisposition by 
various groups to identify disturbances under 
varying circumstances as social protest. But 
we have neglected thus far to assign enough 
importance to the actions of officials and for- 
mal leaders who must react conspicuously. 
On the basis of well established principles 
in the study of public opinion, opinion lead- 
ership and keynoting by officials should be a 
substantial determinant of public definitions 
(Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1955). 

The problem of officials in the face of dis- 
turbance differs from the problem of others 
as action differs from attitude. The adoption 
of en attitude by itself has no consequences, 
and for most people its public enunciation 
has very little effect. But official action has 
consequences with respect to effectiveness, 
reactions provoked, and public commitments 
made. Hence, the public definition exhibited 
by officials is only a simple application of 
their private views when two conditions are 
met: the community definitions are over- 
whelmingly homogeneous; and officials have 
the resources to be certain their efforts are 
effective. When Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion officials set out in the 1930’s to eradicate 
gangster leaders, these conditions prevailed, 
and there was no need to explore the possi- 
bility that gangsterism was a protest against 
ethnic discrimination, cultural assimilation, 
and poverty. But when these conditions do 
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not prevail, treating disturbances as protest 
can serve as a hedging tactic. It permits a 
restrained handling that does not create the 
expectation of immediate suppression of dis- 
turbances, without forestalling a shift toward 
a harder line after community sentiment ani 
official capability have been tested. Officiel 
protest interpretation can serve as an effec- 
tive hedge only in societies and communities 
where humanitarian values are strong rela- 
tive to toughness values, so that failure of 
official action in the service of humanitarian- 
ism is excusable. But since this is true in 
many parts of American society, and because 
of the volatility of protest groups and the 
undependability of community support, offi- 
cial acknowledgment that disturbances are 
a form of protest has become progressively 
more common during the span of the last five 
years. This observation applies to almost al! 
kinds of disturbances, and goes considerably 
beyond Etzioni’s (1969) parallel observation 
that demonstrations have come increasingly 
to be accepted as a legitimate tactic of politi- 
cal persuasion. 

The effect of these official responses is ini- 
tially to keynote and legitimate the protest 
interpretation by various community seg- 
ments. When these responses coincide with 
substantial prestigious community definitions 
of the events, the effect is further to establish 
a situational norm identifying the proper or 
publicly acceptable interpretation. Views 
that the disturbances are simply crime on a 
larger scale demanding strengthened law en- 
forcement, or that they are sinister rebellions 
to be handled as internal wars, tend to be 
suppressed, even though many individuals 
and groups incline toward such views. The 
result is an unstable situation in which tem- 
porarily the socially sanctioned view sees 
disturbance as protest, while dissident views 
subsist as an audible rumbling in the back- 
ground. 

A strong government with assured com- 
munity support is unlikely to tolerate mas- 
sive disruption to the extent of viewing it as 
social protest, But when the grievance is not 
so limited and specific that it can be easily 
and quickly righted, when complete con- 
fidence in official capability to suppress mas- 
sive crime or rebellion is lacking, or when 
community support is uncertam, the standard 
official approach is to explore the possibilities 
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of resolving the confrontation through bar- 
ganing. Accounts of the 1967 racial disorders 
indicate repeated.efforts to identify black 
representatives who could bargain for the 
protestors, and numerous instances of tenta- 
tive bargains that failed because agents on 
one side or the other could not command the 
support of the group: they were supposed to 
represent, Official entry into a bargaining re- 
lationship serves initially to validate a pub- 
lic definition of the disturbances as social 
prctest, acknowledging the merit of some 
grievances. 

When the potential for disturbances per- 
sists, the tendency is to move toward an ac- 
commodation through a system of routinized 
bargaminz, such as we practice between 
managemant and labor unions or through 
the sensitive ward organization of machine 
pol tics. But the effect of a routinized bar- 
gaining relationship is to erode the protest 
meanings. Routinized bargaining and the 
protest irterpretation are incompatible for 
several reasons. Protest tends to define open- 
ended commitments: no one can tell how 
much effort and money will ultimately be re- 
quired to correct racial inequities in the 
United States. But bargaining can only occur 
with respect to specific and delimited de- 
mards, permitting concessions to be weighed 
against costs. The bargainer must view the 
exchange impersonally, seeing the other’s de- 
mands as tactics. He cannot afford the senti- 
mentality of viewirg them as legitimate 
grievances. The attributes of spontaneity and 
naivete that inhere in the folk concept of 
social protest are no longer met by organized, 
routinized disorders, Quite a different con- 
cept of protest, for mstance, is involved in 
the routinized disorders of the London mobs 
described by Hobsbaum (1959). 

As it becomes evident that the official ap- 
proach is now the impersonal approach of 
bargaining. public sanction for the protest 
interpretaton weakens. The result is either 
to free the suppressed unsympathetic inter- 
pretetions in the pattern known as “back- 
lash,” or te accept the relationship as one of 
impersonal bargaining. If the former hap- 
pens, there is pressure on public officials to 
discontinue bargaining. At the time of this 
writing this is clearly happening in connec- 
tion with the pattern of bargaining by uni- 
versizy officials with militant student groups. 
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If the latter happens, minor disturbances 


come to be accepted as recurring minor an- 
noyances. As in most contemporary labor 
disputes, public attitude is “what are they 
asking for this time?” assuming that the aim 
is competitive betterment rather than griev- 
ance correction. 

Once again, if our theorizing is correct, 
the protest interpretation is inherently un- 
stable, tending to transform into another 
definition as disturbances continue and recur. 


CONCLUSION 

A speculative analysis of this sorz should 
be completed by bringing together all of the 
predictions and indicating where the sets of 
assumptions are redundant, where they are 
contradictory, and where they are comple- 
mentary. But neither the theories nor the 
variables can be designated precisely enough 
at the present time to support this type of 
summation. Three observations will under- 
line the main thrust of the Approack we have 
employed. 

First, the analysis exemplifies the assump- 
tion that meanings are attached to events as 
an aspect of intergroup process. The meaning 
attributed to a public disturbance expresses 
in large part the current and anticipated 
interaction between the various relevant 
groups. Meanings change both currently and 
retrospectively as the process unfolds and as 
intergroup relationships change. 

Second, there are important shades of dif- 
ferences in protest interpretations that cor- 
respond with the specific types of intergroup 
process in which the interpreters are in- 
volved. Three kinds of relationship have been 


- reviewed. One group may become partisans 


in conflict with the troublemakers. either be- 
cause they belong to a group that can use- 
fully make common cause against the target 
group while maintaining an advantageous 
position in a coalition with tke trouble- 
makers, or because of disaffection from their 
own group so that they ally with its enemies. 
Concern of the former with the protestors’ 
grievances is constantly tinged with a com- 
parison of benefits that each group gains 
from the coalition. For the latter, orientation 
toward conflict is the salient bond, and dis- 
comfiture of the target group easily becomes 
a more important aim than ameliorating the 
condition of the troublemakers, 


A second group may see themselves as 
prime target for attack or as neutrals in 
danger of being drawn into conflict with the 
troublemakers, and thus respond with an 
offer of conciliation. Conciliation involves a 
generous interpretation of the troublemakers’ 
activities, acknowledging their grievances, 
admitting fault, and identifying their activity 
as social protest. Grievances must be identi- 
fied if conciliation is to proceed. But the 
salient condition easily becomes protection 
of the target group, and the protest interpre- 
tation is highly vulnerable in the event that 
conciliation is not reciprocated. 

A third group, consisting of public officials 
and spokesmen, engages in bargaining by 
offering some amelioration in return for guar- 
antees against further violence and disorder. 
But the impersonal and calculating nature of 
bargaining, especially as it recurs and is rou- 
tinized, works against seeing the trouble as 
social protest. The disturbance soon becomes 
a move in a competitive game, to be met by 
minimal and calculated concessions. And as 
the masters of urban political machines have 
long understood, “buying off” protest lead- 
ers, directly, tends to be a less costly and 
more immediately effective tactic of bargain- 
ing than offering programs for amelioration 
of underlying grievances. 

Our third and final observation is that in- 
terpreting public disorders as social protest 
is an unstable and precarious condition. It 
requires an optimally balanced set of condi- 
tions, and is difficult to maintain over an ex- 
tended period of time. Insofar as such inter- 
pretations are favorable to social reform, it 
appears that they must be capitalized quickly, 
while conditions are favorable, through pro- 
grams that can be implemented on a con- 
tinuing basis by a more routinized and 
impersonal bargaining. Perhaps a residue of 
understanding that can be favorable to fu- 
ture reforms may remain in spite of commu- 
nity redefinition. Perhaps, also, reformers 
should not overestimate what can be gained 
by disorderly protest in relation to the many 
other means for effecting change. 
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ON THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL MOBILITY: 
AN INDEX OF STATUS PERSISTENCE * 


Leo A. GOODMAN 
University of Chicago 


Considering a cross-classification table that describes an aspect of social mobility (the rels- 
tion between origin status and destination status) for a population of individuals, this paper 
shows that the usual indices of mobility (or immobility), which are based upon a com- 
parison of the observed frequencies in the mobility table with the corresponding expected 
frequencies estimated under the assumption of “perfect mobility,” are defective in an impor- 
tant respect. A different index is istroduced which is not defective in this respect. For those 
individuals whose origins are in a given status category, the new index measures the degree 
to which an individuals status of origin “persists” from his origin to his destination. This 


index can be used to compare the different status categories of origin with respect to their’ 


degree of status persistence, and it can also be used for other comparative purposes. Calcu- 
lating this index of persistence for the data in the classical studies of intergeneration social 
mobility in Britain and in Denmark, we find, for example, that (1) its magnitude is nega- 
tive for those whose origins are ia the middle (M) status category (i.e. there is, in a cer- 
tain sense, an “exodus” from the middle status category); (2) its magnitude ts positive for 
those whose origins are in the ufper (U) or lower {L) status categories; (3) it is greater 
for those whose origins are in the U status category than for those whose origins are in 
the L status category; and (4) the magnitudes of the index for the different status cate- 
gories of origin differ from each other in statistically significant ways. The index of persis- 
tence introduced here can serve to supplement and extend some of the methods developed 
in the authors earlier work. 


intergeneration social mobility: (a) 


two 


problem pertaining to the measure- 
ment of the degree of social mobil- 
ity using, for illustrative purposes, five dif- 
ferent cross-classification tables describing 


W: shall discuss a methodological 
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to J. Fennessey, S. Fienberg, S. Haberman, D. Mc- 
Farland, and T. Pullum. 


hypothetical 3 x 3 cross-classification tables; 
(b) two 3x3 tables based upon data ob- 
tained in the studies of British social mo- 
bility by Glass and his co-workers (1954), 
and of Danish social mobility by Svalastoga 
(1959); and (c) a 5x5 table based upon 
the data in the British study. The point of 
view and methods described in the present 
paper can be applied not only to the analy- 
sis of intergeneration social-mobility tables, 
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but also to the analysis of certain kinds of 
intrageneration social-mobility tables, and 
more generally to the analysis of cross- 
classification tables that describe certain 
kinds of processes of change. 

Much has been written on methodological 
problems pertaining to the measurement of 
social mobility (see, e.g., Yasudo, 1964; 
Duncan, 1966; Wilensky, 1966). In the 
present paper, we shall begin with a cross- 
classification table that describes an aspect 
of social mobility (the relation between 
origin status and destination status) for a 
population of individuals. We shall first 
focus our attention on a problem that arises 
in the interpretation of any of the usval 
indices of this aspect of social mobility (or 
immobility) calculated from the data m the 
cross-classification table. We shall show that 
these indices (which are based, in one wev 
or another, on a comparison of the observed 
frequencies in the table with the correspond- 
ing “expected frequencies” estimated in the 
usual way)? can lead to incorrect or mis- 
leading interpretations of the data. To 
remedy this defect, we shall suggest thet 
the observed frequencies in the table should 
be compared with a different kind of “ex- 
pected frequency”; ? and after making this 
comparison, we shall consider the problem 
of measuring the degree to which an indi- 
vidual’s status of origin “persists” from his 
origin to his destination. We shall introduce 
herein an index that measures, for any 
given origin status, the degree to which 
the status of origin “persists” for those 


1 The usual “expected frequencies” are estimatec 
under the assumption that there is “perfect mo- 
bility” from origin status to destination status. The 
assumption of “perfect mobility” means that each 
individual’s destination status (i, his column 
classification} is assumed to be independent (in 
a statistical sense) of his origin status (ie. his 
vow clasification), for the population of individuals 
to which the cross-classification table pertains. 

2The kind of “expected frequency” that we 
recommend will be estimated under a more realistic 
essumption than the usual “perfect mobility” as- 
sumption. For this purpose, the more general con- 
cept of “quasi-perfect mobility” (or “quast-inde- 
pendence”) was introduced, and appropriate 
methods for estimating the “expected frequencies” 
under the assumption of “quasi-perfect mobility” 
were developed, in an earlier series of articles by 
the present author (Goodman, 1963, 1964a, 1965, 
1968, 1969). 
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people having the given origin status; and 
we shall compare this index with some of 
the other measures that have been proposed 
in the earlier literature on social mobility. 
We shall also show how to apply some of 
the statistical methods developed in an 
earlier article on the analysis of “persis- 
tence,” by the present author (Goodman, 
1964b), to test whether the degree of status 
persistence is different for people who differ 
with respect to their origin status. 


TWO SIMPLE EXAMPLES 


Let us consider the hypothetical cross- 
classification described by Table 1A. Be- 


TsBLE 1. Cross-CLassiFIcATION oF Two Hy- 
POTHETICAL SAMPLES OF MALES ACCORDING TO 
EACH SUBJECTS Status CATEGORY (CATE- 
GORY OF DESTINATION) AND His 
FATHER’S Sratus CATEGORY 
(CATEGORY OF ORIGIN) 


Table 1A: First Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 


U 144 36 36 
Father’s Status M 360 252 360 
L 36 36 36 


Table 1B: Second Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 


U 250 300 200 
Father’s Status M 200 600 - 400 
L 100 300 200 


cauze the data in this social-mobility table 
are of particularly simple form, we can 
analyze these data by sight alone, ignoring 
(for the moment) 2ven the methods of 
analysis taught in introductory courses in 
statistics. By examining Table 1A by sight 
alone, we note that (1) people with origin 
states L are distribcted uniformly in the 
three status categories of destination; (2) 
people with origin status M are also dis- 
tributed uniformly except for a deficiency 


3 Indeed, if the reader will erase from his mind 


(for the time being) the methods of analysis he 


has been taught in intracuctory courses in statis- 
tics, Ke will probably find it easier to follow us 
in our analysis by sight of the data in Table 1A. 


k 


- 
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of individuals with destination status M; 
and (3) people with origin status U are 
also distributed uniformly except for an ex- 
cess of individuals with destination status 
U. This view of Table 1A would suggest 
that there is (1) no tendency for origin 
status L to persist, (2) a tendency for there 
to be an “exodus” from origin status M 
(Le., for persistence to be “negative” from 
origin status M), and (3) a tendency for 
origin status U to “persist” (i.e., for per- 
sistence to be “positive” for origin status 
U). 4 
We have introduced Table 1A herein be- 
cause it has the simple interpretation noted 
above,* and because it can be used as an 
indicator for judging which of the various 
indices of interest are compatible, and which 
are incompatible, with this interpretation.” 
Tf the numerical value of a given index 
calculated for Table 1A is incompatible 
with our interpretation of this simple table, 
we would then be doubtful about the utility 
of the index for the analysis of less simple 
mobility tables (e.g., the social-mobility 
tables for Britain and Denmark described 
in the next section). We shall see later 


‘herein that Table 1A is similar, in some 


important respects, to the 3x3 tables de- 
scribing social mobility in Britain and in 
Denmark.’ This fact adds some weight to 


4Of course, other interpretations of this table 
are possible. However, for Table 1A, the simple 
interpretation obtained by sight alone is entirely 
congruent with the data, and it leads to an ex- 
planatory model for the table that is, in a certain 
sense, complete. We shall discuss this further later 
herein, 

6 For a given mobility table, two indices are 
described as “incompatible,” if the general impres- 
sion pertaining to some aspect of mobility, which 
is conveyed by the interpretation of one of the 
indices, appears to contradict the corresponding 
general impression conveyed by the interpretation 
of the other index. Since different indices actually 
measure different things, a comparison of the in- 
dices will help to clarify what each is in fact 
measuring. 

6On the other hand, it should be noted that 
an index that is defective in the sense described 
above may, nevertheless, have other merits. 

TI noted in my earlier article (1965) that there 
was “quasi-perfect mobility” in the British and 
Danish tables, when the entries in the three diag- 
onal cells are blanked out (i.e. when status in- 
heritance in the three status categories is taken 
into account). We shall see below that there is 


the use of Table 1A as an indicator for 
judging the utility of the various indices 
of interest.® 

Let us now reexamine Table 1A using 
the index of social immobility based upon 
the usual mobility ratios (i.e., the ratios of 
the observed frequencies in the table and 
the corresponding expected frequencies esti- 
mated under the assumption of perfect mo- 
bility).° If there were perfect mobility, then 
the usual estimate of the expected frequen- 
cies in the three diagonal cells of Table 1A 
would be 90, 243, and 36, for the (U,U), 
(M,M), and (L,L) cells, respectively. Com- 
paring the observed frequencies in these cells 
(viz., 144, 252, and 36) with the correspond- 
ing expected frequencies, as is usually done, 
we obtain ratios of 144/90—1.60, 252/243 
—=1.04, and 36/36=-1.00, respectively. 
Thus, by the usual methods, we see that the 
observed frequency in the diagonal cells of 
Table 1A is greater than the corresponding 
expected frequency (estimated under the as- 
sumption of perfect mobility) for origin 
status categories U and M; and the observed 
and expected frequencies are equal for origin 
status L. The reader might get the impres- 
sion from the interpretation of the mobility 
ratios that (a) there is a tendency for status 
origins U and M to persist from origin to 
destination, and (b) there is no such ten- 
dency for origin status L. Thus, the use of 
the usual mobility-ratio methods would con- 
vey an impression concerning mobility from 
origin status M that is incompatible with 
the simple interpretation arrived at by sight 
earlier in this section. 

Let us now examine why the interpreta- 
tions were incompatible. The interpretation 
in the preceding paragraph uses the “per- 
fect-mobility” model to obtain a standard 


with which to compare the observed data in 


also “quasi-perfect mobility” in Table 1A, when 
the entries in the three diagonal cells are blanked 
out. (There is also “quasi~perfect mobilify” in 
Table 1A, when the entries in the first two diag- 
onal cells—(U,U) and (M,M)—are blanked out.) 

8 Other hypothetical tables that (a) have simple 
interpretations and (b) are similar, in some impor- 
tant respects, to actual social-mobility tables, could 
also be used as indicators for judging the utility 
of the various indices. Different hypothetical tables 
might lead to different judgments about a particu- 
lar index. 

® See footnote 1. 
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‘Table 1A; whereas, the interpretation ar- 
rived at by sight uses a different kind of 
. model 1° to obtain a different standard for 
purposes of comparison. The observed data 
contradict the “perfect mobility” assump- 
tion; % but they do not contradict the 
model pertaining to the interpretation ar- 
rived at by sight.” In arriving at a stan- 
dard with which to compare the data, use 
of the model that does not contradict the 
data will usually be preferable to use of 
the unrealistic “perfect-mobility” model. 

To gain further insight into the problem 
of interpretation that arises when the “per- 
fect-mobility” model is used to obtain the 
standard of comparison, let us consider for 
the moment a different hypothetical mobil- 
ity table; viz., Table 1B. Note that if the 
entry in the (U,U) cell of this table had 
been 100, rather than 250, there would have 
been “perfect mobility” in the table. Since 
Table 1B could serve as an example of 
“perfect-mobility” simply by reducing the 
entry in only one of its cells (viz., tke 
(U,U) cell), we find it worthwhile to use 
this table, as well as Table 1A, as an indi- 
cator for judging the utility of the usual 
indices based upon the “perfect-mobility” 
model. 

First, let us examine Table 1B by sight 
alone. Having noted that, aside from the ex- 


cess of people in the (U,U) cell, there is ` 


“perfect mobility” in this table, we would 
conclude that there is (1) no tendency foz 
status origins M.or L to persist, and (2) a 
tendency for status origin U to persist. On 
the other hand, a reexamination of this table 
using the usual index of status immobility 
would convey an impression concerning mo- 
bility from status origins M and L that is 
incompatible with the simple interpretation 
noted above. We shall now explain why this 
would happen. 

The defect noted above in the interpreta- 
tion of Table 1B obtained with the usual 
immobility index (based upon the mobility 
ratios) is due to the fact that, in calculating 


10 We shail discuss this model more fully in the 
. next section. 


11 For Table 1A, an individuals destination. 


status is obviously dependent upon his origin 
status. 
12 See further discussion in the next section. 
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the usual expected frequencies, if the ib 


served frequency in cell (U,U) is “too 
large” (in the sense described above), this 
large frequency will increase the column and 


row marginal totals pertaining to category 


U, which will in turn decrease the relative 
size of the column and row marginals per- 
tzining to the remaining categories (i.e., 
categories M and L), relative to category 
U. With this relative decrease in the mar- 
ginals pertaining to categories M and L, we 
obtain a decrease in the expected frequen- 
cies in cells (M,M) and (L,L) (estimated 
under the assumption.of perfect mobility) ` 
and thus, the ratios of the observed to the 
expected frequencies in the (M,M) and 
(L,L) cells are raised above 1. But the fact 


‘that these mobility: ratios are. n greater than 


1 would convey an impression * about Table 
1B that would contradict the conclusion ar- 


rived at earlier, by sight alone, that there 
is no tendency for status origins M or L to- 


persist, 

Many of the usual measures of social mo- 
bility are based, in one form or another, on 
the comparison of the observed frequencies 
with the corresponding expected frequencies 
estimated under the assumption of perfect 


-” 


mobility. (See, eg., Rogoff, 1953; Glass, - 
1954; Carlsson, 1958; Svalastoga, 1959.) « 


Considering those measures that are based 
upon this kind of comparison, we have noted 
that they are subject to the following de- 
fect: The estimate of the expected frequency 
in ny given diagonal cell, say the (M,M) 
cell, is affected by an observed excess: (or, 

possibly, a dearth) of individuals in any 
o diagonal cell, say the (L,L) cell. 


13 This kind of defective impression, which is 
obtained with the motility ratios, would be ob- 
tained whenever the “perfect mobility” model is 
applied as a standard to any cross-classification 
table for which, aside from the excess of pope 
in the (U,U) cell, there is “perfect mobility” in 
the table. 

14 The two hypothetical tables (Tables 1A and 
1B), considered in this section, and the British and 
Danish 3 x 3 mobility tables (Tables 2A and 2B), 
consicered in the following sections, have an ob- 
servec excess (or a dearth) of individuals only 
in some (or all) of the diagonal cells; and, as we 
shall see in the next section, there is “quasi-perfect 
mobility” in the non-diagonal cells, Because of 
this, we have not been concerned, at this point in 


the exposition, with the case where an observed - 
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This defect can lead i an incorrect or mis- 
leading interpretation of ae data. 
de 


QUASI-PERFECT MOBILITY 


We'noted earlier that, if the entry in the 
(U,U), cell of Table 1B were changed from 
250 to 100, there would be “perfect mobil- 
ity” in the modified table. Because of this, 
we say that, there is “quasi-perfect mobil- 
ity” in Table 1B when the entry in the 
(U,U) cell is “adjusted.” Letting R; denote 
the probability that an individual will fall 
in destination status category j (for j—1, 
2,3 corresponding to U, M, L, respectively), 
we see that Ry=1/6, R=1/2, and Rga=1/3 
for the modified form of Table 1B. Letting 
P; denote the probability that an individual 
will fall in origin status category i (for 
i=1,; 2, 3 corresponding to U, M, L, re- 
spectively), we see that Pj=1/4, P:=1/2, 
and P=1/4 for the modified fozm of this 
table: aa that 

S R,==1 and : Pi, (1) 
j=] i—i 
for the 3x3 table. Letting Py denote the 
probability. that an individual will fall in 


origin status i and destination status j, we. 


‘see that 
Py=PiRy, (2) 
for ai cell Gay in the mod:fied -table. 
Equation (2) states that, if we consider the 
individuals in the modifed table, an indi- 
vidual’s destination status is independent 
(in a statistical sense) of his origin status; 
i.e. ‘that there is “perfect nye in: the 
modified table, 

‘Let us now consider Table 1A. If the 
entries in cells (U,U) and (M,M) of this 


table are changed from 144 and 252 to 36- 


and |360, respectively, there would be per- 
fect! mobility” in the modified table. Be- 
cause of this, we say that there is ote 


excess (or a dearth) of individuals occurs or in 
some non-diagonal cells. (This topic will be dis- 
cussed in the later section on the analysis of the 
British 5x5 mobility table (Table 7).) As we 
noted earlier,, we have been concerred here with 
particularly simple examples (in which there is 
K quas!-perfect mobility” in the non-diagonal cells) 
‘ because, if an ‘index leads to a defective interpre- 
tation for these simple tables, we wauld be doubt- 
ful about the utility of the index calculated for 
less Sinple mobility tables. 


È 
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perfect mobility” in Table 1A when the 
entries in cells (U,U) and (M,M) are “ad- 
justed.” For the modified form of this 
table, we find that Rı=R:=R;=1/3, and 


P==1/12, Pe=5/6, P=1/12; and equa- 


tion (2) is satisfied when these values of R; 
and P; are used. 

- We have defined “‘quasi-perfect mobility” 
here. for a given table (say, Table 1A or 
1B) by the condition that equation (2) is 
satisfied for a modified form of the table 
in which the entries in certain specified cells 
have been adjusted. An alternative, but 
equivalent, definition of ‘“‘quasi-perfect mo- 
bility” is the following: Let us blank out 
the entries in certain specified cells of the 
table (e .g., cell (U,U) in Table 1B, and 
cells (U,U) and (M,M) in Table 1A). Con- . 
sidering now the individuals in the table 
with its blanked-out cells, let P°,; denote 
the probability that an individual will fall 
in origin status i and destination status j 
(i.e., in cell (i,j)) of this table. We assign 
a zero probability to each blanked-out cell. 
Then there is “quasi-perfect mobility” in 


-the table if the P°;; satisfy the following © 


equation for each cell (i,j) that is not 
blanked out: 

P°y=P,R;/ [3*P,Ry], (3) 
where the symbol &*P,R, denotes the sum- 
mation of P,R; over all cells (i,j) that are 
not blanked out. Note that equation (3) 
is satisied for Table 1B when cell (U,U) 
is blanked out; and also for Table 1A when 
cells (U,U)} and (M,M) are blanked out.*5 
In equation (3), the parameters R; and P; 
are positive constants that will satisfy this 
equation, and that also satisfy equation (1). 

Let us now consider the case where all 
the diagonal cells in the table are blanked 
out. In this case, equation (3) can be re- 
written as 

. 3 ' 

P° =P, Ry/ | 1— 5 P,Ry], (4) 

for all cells (i,j) where 154]. Here we have 
excluded from consideration (i.e., we have 
blanked out) any individual. whose origin 


15 Furthermore, equation (3) is satisfied for 
Table 1B when any other cells (for example, 
(M,M). and (L,L)) are blanked out in addition 
to cell (U,U); and also for Table 1A when any 
other cells (for example, (L,L)) are blanked out 
in addition to cells (U,U) and (M,M). 


i 
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and destination status categories are the 
same, 

To gain a more complete understanding 
of the meaning of the R; and Py, we first 
return to the definition of “quasi-perfect” 
mobility using the “adjusted” entries (rather 
than “blanked-out” entries), which we in- 
troduced at the beginning of this section. 
If we now focus our attention only on the 
non-diagonal entries of the table, and alow 
the diagonal entries to be “adjusted” mm a 
way that leads to “perfect mobility” in the 
modified table, then the probability Py tde- 
fined earlier herein) for the modified table 
will satisfy equation (2) where R} denotes 
the probability that an individual (in the 
modified table) will fall in destination status 
category j, and P; denotes the probability 
that an individual (in the modified takle) 
will fall in origin status category 1.18 If we 
“consider now the table in which the diag- 
onal cells have been blanked out, then the 
probability P°;; (defined earlier herein) for 
this table will satisfy (4), where the R; and 
P, are the quantities defined above for the 
modified table. Thus, in this case, we 
might describe R; as the “theoretical ten- 
dency” for an individual to fall in the dəs- 
tination status category j, considering orly 
those individuals whose origin and destira- 
tion status categories are different; and a 
similar kind of description applies to the 
P;. In other words, having excluded from 
consideration the individuals in the table 
whose origin and destination status cate- 
gories are the same, R; is the hypothetical 
proportion of individuals in destination 
status category j in the population described 


16 Tf we focus our attention only on the non- 
diagonal entries of Table 1A, and allow the diag- 
onal entries to be “adjusted” in a way that leads 
to “perfect mobility” in the modified table, then 
the entries in the diagonal cells (0,0), (MM), 
(L,L) in the modified table will be 36, 360, 36 
respectively; ie., the adjustment actually changes 
the entries in only two out of the three diagonel 
. cells (viz, (U,0) and (M,M)). Similarly, if we 

focus our attention only on the non-diagonal er- 
tries of Table 1B, the adjustment of the diagonel 
entries actually changes only one out of the three 
diagonal entries. 

17 We use the term “modified table” to refer to 
the table in which certain entries have been “ad- 
justed” in the way indicated above. We do noz 
use this term to refer to the table In which certain 
cells have been blanked out. 
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by the corresponding modified table (i.e., 
in the hypothetical population in which the 
diagonal cells have been “adjusted” to ob- 
tain “perfect mobility” 18). A similar kind 
of definition can be given for the P,.2® (A 
somewhat different, and perhaps simpler, 
interpretation for the R; will be presented 
in the following section.) ; 
At the beginning of the present section, 
we calculated the numerical values of Rj 
and P, for Tables 1A and 1B, and we noted - 
that there is “quasi-perfect mobility” in 
these tables. These calculations were ele- 
mentary because of the particularly simple 
form of these tables. We shall now consider 
tables that have a somewhat less simple 
form. 


Taste 2. Cross-CLassIvICATION oF BRITISH AND 
Danish Mate SAMPLES Accorpinc To EACH 
Sugyecr’s Status CATEGORY (CATEGORY 
OF DESTINATION) AND His FATHER’S 
STATUS CATEGORY (CATEGORY oF 
ORIGIN) 


Table 2A: British Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 


U 588 395 159 
Father’s Status if 349 714 447 
L 114 320 411 


Table 2B: Danish Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 


U 685 280 118 
Father's Status M 232 348 198 
L 83 201 246 


Let us turn to the two mobility tables in 
Table 2. These tables provide cross-classi- 
fications of male samples in Britain and in 
Denmark according to each subject’s occu- 
pational status category and his father’s 
occupational status category. The U, M, 


18 Since there is “perfect mobility” in the modi- 
fied table. the same hypothetical proportion - R; 
(for j=-1,2,3) applies fer individuals in each of 
the origin status categories in the modified table. _ 
In other words, R; is equal to the hypothetical 
proportion of individuals in destination status cate- 
gory j in the population described by the indi- 
viduals who are in origin status category i in the 
modified table (for i==1,2,3). 

19 See my article (1968) for further comments. 
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and L status categories for the British data 
correspond to the occupational status cate- 
gories 1—4, 5, and 6-7, respectively, as de- 
fined by Glass and his co-workers (1954); 
and for the Danish data they correspond to 
occupational categories 1-6, 7, 8-9, respec- 
tively, as defined by Svalastoga (1959).*° 

In my earlier article (1965), I showed 
that the observed pattern of frequencies in 
the non-diagonal cells of these cross-classi- 
fication tables was congruent with the thesis 
that there was quasi-perfect mobility in the 
non-diagonal cells. This was done for each 
of these tables by (a) blanking out the 
diagonal cells in the table; (b) calculating 


estimates R, and P, of the parameters R, 
and P; under the assumption of quasi-perfect 
mobility in the non-diagonal cells; *+ (c) 


calculating estimates Eey of the “expected 
frequencies” in the non-diagonal cells under 
this assumption of quasi-perfect mobility, 
using the formula ?? 


A A 
F°y==n° Ps, (5) 
where n° is the number of individuals in 


the non-diagonal cells and Py, is the esti- 
mate of P°4 calculated by replacing R; and 
P; in equation (4) by their corresponding 


estimates R; and P,; and then (d) com- 
paring the observed frequency fy in the non- 
diagonal cells (i5<j) with the corresponding 


Fx, using the chi-square goodness-of-fit 
statistic 78 


20 These tables were studied earlier by White 
(1963) and Goodman (1965), 


A A 

21 The calculation of the R; and P: is described 
(in summary form) in Appendix Al herein. These 
methods were developed for the case where the 
data in the mobility table describe either (1) a 
simple random sample of individuals or (2) a 
stratified random sample in which the column cate- 
gories (or the row categories) of the table form 
the strata that are sampled. We use these methods 
(and related methods) here as an approximate 
gauge even though the data in Table 2 were actu- 
ally, obtained by a kind of stratified sampling 
different from that described above. 

72 As was noted in my earlier work (Goodman, 


1963, 1964a), we actually can calculate Ie: more 
directly without first calculating Rs Pi, and 


A 
P*:;; see also Appendix Al herein. 
28 In addition to the chi-square goodness-of-fit 
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TABLE 3. EXPECTED MOBILITY PATTERN FOR BRITISH 
DANISH MALE SAMPLES WHEN QUASI-PERFECT 
Mosmiry 1s ASSUMED ror THOSE Inpt- 
VIDUALS WITH DESTINATION STATUS 
CATEGORIES Tuar DISFER FROM 
THEIR ORIGIN STATUS CATEGORIES 


Table 3A: British Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 
U 588* 390.2 163.8 
Father’3 Status M 353.8 714* 442.2 
L 109.2 324.8 411% 


Table 3B: Danish Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 
U 685* 284.7 113.3 
Fathers Status M 227.3 348* 202.7 
L 87.7 196.3 246" 


*Tkese cells were blanked out when calculating 
the expected mobility pattern for the cells that- 
were not blanked out; ie. for the non-diagonal 
cells. The frequencies, which are given here in the 
cells -hat were blanked out, are the observed 
frequencies. 


K2=3* (fy— F° y)2/F ih (6) 
wher2 the summation is over all non-diagonal 
cells 24 


Tte numerical values of the Fes, ob- 
tained by the method described above and 
(in more detail) in the Appendix A1 herein, 
are ziven in Table 3.25 Applying (6) to 


compare the fy in Table 2 with the F°,, in 
Table 3, we obtain X?==0.6 for the British 


statistic, my article (1965) gave several other 
methods for comparing the observed frequencies 
with the “expected frequencies.” For the sake of 
simpdicity and brevity, we shall not discuss these 
other methods here, though they are useful. 
24Tn other words, X* is obtained by summing 


A om 
(f1y—F's3)7/F'1y over all cell (i,j) that are not 
blanxed out, ie., over all non-diagonal cells, 

28 There should, of course, be blanks in the 
diagonal cells of Table 3; but we have inserted 
the observed frequencies in the cells that were 
actually blanked out. In the cells that were actu- . 
ally blanked out in Table 17 of my earlier article 
(1969), the “adjusted” frequencies (rather than 
observed frequencies) were inserted; i.e. the “fre- 
quemcies” that would make the expected mobility 
pattern conform to a pattern of “perfect mobility” 
for the entire cross-classification table. Thus, Table 
3 above (with blanks in the diagonal cells) gives 
the estimated expected frequencies under quasi- 
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sample, and X?=0.8 for the Danish sample. 
Since each of the chi-square statistics has 
one degree of freedom under the null hy- 
pothesis of quasi-perfect mobility, we are 
impressed with how well the observed fre- 
quencies in these samples can be fitted 
under the assumption of quasi-perfect mo- 
bility.** 

Having noted that the assumption of 
“quasi-perfect mobility” is more realistic 
than the more usual assumption of “perfect 
mobility,” we shall now introduce an in- 
dex that uses as a standard this more realis- 
tic assumption. We shall first consider the 
case where all diagonal cells are blanked 
out (as above), and then the case where 
only some of the diagonal cells are blanked 
out.?’ In a later section, we shall consider 
the case where some non-diagonal cells are 
- blanked out in addition to the diagonal cells. 


AN INDEX OF PERSISTENCE 


In Appendix Al, we give a method for 


calculating the estimates R, and P, of the 
corresponding parameters R; and P,, under 
the assumption of quasi-perfect mobility.*® 
Applying these methods to the British and 
Danish samples, we obtain the following 


~ numerical values for R, Ra, and Rs: 0.19, 
0.57, and 0.24, respectively, for the British 
data; and 0.24, 0.54, and 0.21, respectively, 
for the Danish data. (All calculations pre- 
“sented in this paper were carried out to 
more significant digits than are reported 


here.) Since R; estimates the theoretical 
tendency for an individual to fall in destina- 
tion status category j (calculated from the 
entries in the non-diagonal cells), it would 


seem natural to compare Ñ, with the ob- 


perfect mobility corresponding to the observed 
frequencies (with the diagonal cells blanked out) 
in Table 2 herein; and Table 17 of my earlier 
article (1969) gives the “modified table” (in the 
sense described in footnote 17 herein) correspond- 
ing to Table 3 above. (A typographical error in 
Table 17: “358.8” should be “353.8”.) 

26 See footnote 23. 

27 Recall the earlier discussion of Tables 1B and 
1A, 
'28 The parameters R; and P: were defined in 
the preceding section, 
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served proportion A, of individuals who fall 
in destination status category j among those 
whose origin ‘status category was j. Since 


the maximum possible value of Ay is 1 (in 
the case of complete persistence), we shall 


compare A\—R; with 1—R,, thus obtaining 
the following index of persistence: *° 


Gy=(Ay—Ry)/(1-Ry), for j=1,2,3. (7) 
Table 4 gives the numerical values of the 


index of persistence G, for the British and 


Danish samples. Note that (1) G, is nega- 
tive for the status category M; and it is 
Dositive for the status categories U and L, 
in both the British and Danish samples; 


(2) G, is larger for status category U than 
for status category L, in both the British 


and Darish samples; (3) G is larger for 


TABLE 4. Aw INDEX OF THE DEGREE To WHICH AN 
INDIVIDUAL’S STATUS oF ORIGIN PERSISTS From His 
ORIGIN to His DESTINATION, CALCULATED FOR 
EAcH STATUS CATEGORY OF ORIGIN IN THE 
BRITISH AND DANISH SAMPLES 


Status British Danish 
Category Sample Sample 
U 0.40 0.52 
M —0.22 —0.21 
L 0.32 0.32 


status category U in the Danish sample 
than in tke British sample, and for the other 
two status categories the corresponding 
values in the two samples are approximately 
equal. 


29 Other names for this index of “persistence” - 
may In some respects be preferable and in other 
respects not. In any rase, the meaning of the index 
is clear, Sirce our data give only origin and des- 
tination status categories, we are unable (with 
these data) to measure or make inferences about 
status changes that might have taken place during 
tke period from the individual’s “origin” to the 
time his “dastination” was established. Of course, 
the fact thet an individual is in the same origin 
ari destinacion status categories does not imply 
that he remained continuously in the status cate- 
gazy from his “origin” to the time his “destination” 
was established; he may have moved several times. 
Our index of “persistence” reflects an aspect of 
th: observed relationship between origin and des- 
tination status categories. 
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The index C measures the differenze be- 
A 
tween the observed proportion A, and R,, 


relative to the difference between 1 and R. 
It is a normed index in the sense that 
its maximum possible value is one. If the 


R, are less than a constant C, then the 
minimum possible value of the index is 
—-C/(1—C). We shall now provide some 
further insight into the interpretation of 


a 


G; 


-dividual’s destination status will be j, given 
that his origin status is i. From the defini- 
tion of my for the 3x3 table, we see that 
3 
3 zyl, for i==1,2,3. (8) 
L] 
In my earlier article (1965), I noted that 
the thesis of quasi-perfect mobility for the 
non-diagonal cells could be described by 
equation (4) presented earlier herein, or 
equivalently, by the following equation: 
(Ay, for i=j 
m= (9) 
(1—A;)Rj/(1—Ry), for i£, 
where R; is the theoretical tendency de- 
scribed in the preceding section, and where 
A; is the probability that an indfvidual’s 
destination status will be i given that his 
origin status is i. Writing 
G= (Ay—R;)/(1—-R)), (10) 
we find that equation (9) can also be writ- 
ten as 
[ome for i=j 
Tij— 


( 1—G,) Ry, for is4j. 


Note that our index G, given by equation 
7) is an estimate of G; given by equation 
10). 

Equation (11) can be interpreted as fol- 
lows: Let us suppose that the population of 
individuals who have origin status i can be 
divided into two groups: a “stayer” group 
and a “mover” group. For an individual in 
the “stayer” group, the probability is 1 that 
his destination status will be the same as 
his origin status; °° and for an individual 


(11) 


80 If the destination status for a given individual 
happens to be the same as his origin status, this 
does not necessarily mean that he is in the “stayer” 
group (unless the probability of this heving hap- 


Let ry denote the probability that an in- . 
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in the “mover” group, the probability is Ry 
that his destination status will be j (for 
jx-1,2,3)84 For the population of indi- 
viduals who have origin status i, let G, be 
the proportion of them who are in the 
“stayer” group, and let 1—-G, be the propor- 
tion of them who are in the “mover” group. 
Considering now each individual from this 
population (ie., from the population of 
those who have origin status i), we find 
that the probability my that his destination 
status will be j can be described by formula 
(11). Thus, since formula (11) was first 
obtained above by rewriting equation (9) 
using the definition of G, given by formula 
(10), we see that the quantity G; defined 
by formula (10) can be interpreted simply 
as the proportion of “stayers” among those 
having origin status j.2? Similarly, the pa- 
rameter R; which we first defined in the 
preceding section, can be interpreted simply 
as the probability (for a “mover”) that his 
destination status will be j (for j= 1,2,3).33 
The following remarks will provide an in- 
terpretation of G; for the case where G; 
is negative; i.e., when A;<R,. In this case, 
let H; denote the negative of G;.54 Writing 
Hy=—Gy, (12) 
we find that equation (11) can be rewritten 
as 


R,—H, (1—R,), for ==] 
m= (13) 


(1-H:)R;, for i54j. 


pened to him was one). An individual whose prob- 
ability (of having the same destination status as 
origin status) was less than one may nevertheless 
find that his destination status happens to be the 
same as his origin status. 

81 For a “mover,” the probability R; that his 
destination status will be j does not depend upon 
his origin status. For further discussion of the 
mover-siayer model, see Blumen, Kogan, and Mc- 
Carthy (1955), and Goodman (1961). 

82 Having provided a simple interpretation for 


A, 

G;, the quantity G; defined by formula (7) can be 
interpreted in a similar way; viz., as the estimated 
proportion of “stayers” among those having origin 
status j. This provides some further clarification of 
the term “persistence” as used herein. 

38 Compare this simple interpretation of R; with 
the more complicated interpretation of this para- 


“A. 
meter in the preceding section, The estimate Rj 
can also be interpreted in a similarly simple way. 

84 Of course, when G; is negative, H; will be 
positive. 
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Equation (13) can be interpreted as fol- 
lows: For the population of individuals who 
have origin status i, let us suppose that their 
destination status is determined in hwo 
stages, At the first stage, for an indivicual 
in the population who had origim statu3 i, 
the probability is R, that his status category 
will be j (for j==1,2,3) at this staze.®® Azter 
the first stage, a proportion H; of the indi- 
viduals whose origin status was ft are “re- 
moved” from among those whose status 
category was i at the first stag>; °° and, 
for each of the individuals who are “re- 
moved,” the probability is R; that his des- 
tination status at the second stage will be 
. j (for j==1,2,3).37 For each indiv.dual who 
was not “removed” after the first stage, his 
status category at the first stage becomes 
his destination status at the second stage.?® 
Considering now each individual who kas 
origin status i, we find that formula (13) 
describes the probability my that his desti- 
nation status at the second stage will be 
j. Thus, since formula (13) was first cb- 
tained above by rewriting equation (11) 
using the definition of H; given by formrla 
(12), we see that the quantity H, defined 
by formula (12) can be interpreted simply 
as the proportion of those in origin status 
j who will be “removed” from this statis 


85 The probability R; that his status category 
will be j at the first stage does not depend upon 
his origin status. 

88 If we consider, ‘say, origin status i=-1, the 
proportion of individuals in the population in this 
origin status who will be in the same status catz- 
gory at the first stage is Ri, and the proporticn 
who will be in a different status category at the 
first stage is Rr} }Rə=1—R:. The indiv-duals re~ 
ferred to above who are “removed” from status 
category iz=1 after the first stage are selezted from 
among those whose origin status was isl and 
whose status category at the first stage was i=l. 

87 If we consider, say,.orlgin status izz1, for an 
individual who was “removed,” the protability -s 
Ri that his destination status at the second stage 
will be izz1; and the probability is R-++E,=-1—FPu 
that his destination status will be j4. 

88 Considering those individuals whoze origia 
status was i, the individuals who were not “re- 
moved” include (1) those whose status category 
at the first stage differed from their orig-n status, 
and (2) those whose status category at the first 
stage was the same as their origin status but who 
were not among those who were “removed.” 
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category after the first stage. This serves 
as an interpretation of —G,; when G; is 
negative.®° : 
~ The two stages (and the concepts related _ 
to them) in the two-stage model described 
in the preceding paragraph can be viewed 
25 generalized abstractions; they need not 
be viewed as specific and concrete phe- 
romena. The two-stage model refers to the 
various factors (psychological, sociological, 
genetic, etc.) that may lead to a decrease in 
the chances that an individual’s status cate- 
gory would be the same as his father’s. 
We have described in this section two 
different statistical models: (a) the mover- 
saver model, and (b) the two-stage model. 
Vhen there is quasi-perfect mobility in the 
non-diagonal cells, model (a) will fit the 
data for each origin status category j for 


which G, is positive, and model (b) will fit 
the data for each origin status category j 


fcr which G; is negative. For both the Brit- 
isn and Danish samples (Table 2), model 
(a) is relevant for origin status categories 
U and L, and medel (b) is revelant for 
origin status category M. 

Before closing this section, we note that, 
although the methods im this section were 
described for the case where all the diag- 


~ diagonal cells are blanked out (and there 


is quasi-perfect motility in the non-diagonal 
cells), they can be easily extended to the 
case where only some of the diagonal cells 
ar2 blanked out (end there is quasi-perfect 
mobility in the cells that are not blanked 


out).*° In this case, we see that (a) the R, 
wculd be calculatec using the data in the 
cells that are not blanked out; and (b) for 
any origin status for which the diagonal cell 
was not blanked out, the numerical value of 


the corresponding G. would be zero (or close 
to zero) if there was quasi-perfect mobility 
in the cells that wer not blanked out. 


37 A comment similar to footnote 32 can be ap- 
plied here. 

49 Recall Tables 1A and 1B. We are assuming 
here that none of the non-diagonal cells have been 
blamked out. The case where some of the non- 
diagonal cells are also blanked will be discussed 
in a later section herein. 
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COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF INDICES 


Table 5 compares the index mtrcduced 
in the preceding section with two other 
kinds of indices calculated for the British 
and Danish data in Table 2. First, let us 
discuss the comparison of our persistence 
index with the index of immobility based 
upon the usual mobility ratio. We found 
earlier that persistence was negative for 
Origin status M in both the Eritish and 


TaBLe 5. COMPARISON OF THREE DIFFERENT KINDS 
oF INDICES PERTAINING TO EACH STATUS CATEGORY 
IN BRITISH AND DANISH Sampies: (1) [apex oF 


PERSISTENCE Qi, (2) INDEX OF IMMO3ILITY BASED 
Uron toe Usuvat Mosnrry Raro, (3) INDEX 
i OF CONDITIONAL UNCERTAINTY 


Table 5A: British Sample 


Status Persistence Immobility Uncertainty 

Category Index Index Index 
U 0.40 1.71 0.43 
M a022 1.16 0.46 
E 0.32 1.67 0.43 

Table 5B: Danish Sample 

Status Persistence Immobility Uncertainty 

Category ' Index Index Index 
U 0.52 1.51 0.38 
M -—0.21 1.29 0.46 
L 0.32 1.97 0.44 


eeann aana i 


Danish samples; i.e., there was a tendency 
for there to be an..“exodus” from origin 


status M. Now we find that tae usual im- 


mobility index for this status cazegory is 
larger than one. Thus, we note that (as in 
our earlier discussion of Tables 1A and 1B) 
the impression conveyed by tae usual im- 
mobility index is incompatible with our in- 
terpretation of the persistence index. The 
usual immobility index was unable to detect 


the negative persistence, nor was it able to ` 


detect a gase of zero persistence.** 
‘Let us now consider the index of “condi- 


#1 See earlier discussion of Table 1B. In addi- 
tion to the differences between the zwo indices 
noted above, we also find that, althouzh the per- 
sistence index for the U status cetegory is larger 
than for the L status category, the usual index 
applied to the Danish data woul have conveyed 
the impression that the opposite was the case. 
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tional uncertainty” suggested. by McFarland 
(1969) for the analysis of mobility tables.“ 
For the population of individuals who were 
in origin status category i, the “conditional 
uncertainty” index H, describes an aspect 
of the distribution (ry, m2, mg) of these 
individuals in the various destination status 
categories (j==1,2,3). This aspect indicates 
how different (in a certain special sense) 
this distribution is from two particular kinds 
of extreme distributions: (1) the uniform 
distribution (in which ru=rpg =r =1/3) 
describing “maximum uncertainty,” and 
(2) the distributions describing “minimum 
uncertainty” in which one of three z’s is 1 
and the other ~’s are zero (€.g., mu=1 and 
m2—=713-—0). It should be noted that (a) 
this index does not distinguish in any way 
between the destination status category that 
is the same as the origin status category 
(i.e., the status category j, with j—i) and 
the destination status categories that are 
different from the origin status categories 
(i.e., the status categories j, with j54i); * 
(b) the index of “uncertainty” can give the . 
same numerical value when calculated for 
two distributions that differ from each other 
in important respects (e.g., one distribution 
might provide evidence of positive status 
persistence, and the other distribution might 
provide evidence of negative status persis- 
tence, in an analysis of the mobility ta- 
ble); ** (c) the index does not take into 


t? This index is based upon a mathematical theory 
of “information” developed in a different context 
by Shannon (see, e.g., Shannon and Weaver, 1949). 
We shall not describe the calculation of the uncer- 
tainty index here, but shall instead refer the reader 
to the details in McFarland’s article (1969): To 
avoid any unnecessary confusion, we calculated 
this index using logarithms to the base 10, as was 
done also by McFarland. 

#8 In other words, this index does not distinguish 
between the diagonal cells and the non-diagonal 
cells. Note that the usual immobility index does. 
distinguish between these cells since it uses the 
mobility ratio in the diagonal cells to form the 
index. The index of persistence introduced herein 
also distinguishes between these cells. 

44 The two distributions may differ from each 
other in important respects, but their index value 
will be the same if each of them is different to 
the same extent (in a certain special sense) from 
the two particular kinds of extreme distributions 
described above. 
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account the magnitudes of the column mar- 
ginal totals (i.e., the distribution of -he 
destination status categories for the indi- 
viduals summarized in the mobility ta- 
ble). Because of (a), (b), and (c), we 
would not be surprised to find situaticns 
where the use of the “uncertainty” mcex 
led to an impression of a given mobility ta- 
ble that was incompatible with the interpre- 
tation obtained with our persistence index. 

To compare the two indices, let us re- 
examine Table 1B. Recall that, aside from 
the excess of people in the (U,U) cell, there 
is “perfect mobility” in this table; i.e., (a) 
there is status persistence of origin statas 
U, and (b) there is no status persistence of 
origin status M or L. But the numerical 
values of the “uncertainty” index for this 
table are 0.47, 0.44, and 0.44, for the U, M, 


and L status categories respectively; indi-: 


cating that the distribution of destination 
status categories for those with origin stats 
U resembles the uniform distribution more 
closely than does the corresponding dis- 
tributions for those with origin status M or 
L. This index took into account neither (a) 


the fact that the distribution of the R, (for 
j==1,2,3) is very different from the wni 
form distribution in this case (see earlie- 
section herein), nor (b) the fact that the 
distribution of the column marginals (i.e. 
the distribution of the destination status 
categories for the individual summarized ir 
the mobility table) is also very different 
from the uniform distribution. 

Thus, applying the “uncertainty” index 
to Table 1B, we found that the destination 
status category is more “uncertain” (in the 
special sense described above) for an indi- 
vidual whose origin is status U than it is 
for an individual whose origin status is M 
or L; but we also had noted earlier that 
there is positive status persistence of origin 
status U, and no status persistence of origin 
status M or L. These comparisons should 


45 The usual immobility index takes into account 
the magnitudes of both the column marginals 
and the row marginals; and the index of persis- 
tence introduced herein also takes into account 
(in a somewhat different way) these marginals 
calculated for the table with some of its entries 
blanked out. 
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kelp to clarify what these indices are actu- 
ally measuring.*6 

Before closing this section, we comment 
briefly on three other indices introduced in 
my earlier article (1969): (1) a modified 
form of the usual index of status immobil- 
ity obtained by replacing the usual “ex- 
pected frequencies” by the entries obtained 
ic the “modified table” in which the ex- 
pected frequencies are calculated under 
quasi-perfect mobility; (2) an index based 
upon the interactions pertaining to “in- 
tr:nsic status inheritance” of the various - 


‘Status categories; 47 (3) an index based 


upon the difference between the observed 
frequencies and the entries obtained in the 
“modifed table” (in which the expected 
frequencies are calculated under quasi-per- 
fect mobility) relative to the total number 
of individuals summarized in the mobility 
table.*® Although these indices are different 


fram the index G, introduced herein, they 
all make use of the quasi-perfect mobility 


model. The index G, is asymmetric with re- 
spect to the row and column classifications 
of the table (it describes persistence from 
origin status żo destination status); whereas 
the: indices in my earlier articles are sym- 
metric, Applied to the British and Danish 
samples, the interpretation of the indices in 
my earlier article was compatible with the 


present interpretation using Ca 


COMPARISON OF MAGNITUDES OF THE - 
INDEX OF PERSISTENCE 


Fiaving calculated the index of persistence 
G, zor the British and Danish samples in 


46 “or additional comparisons, see Pullum, 1970. 

47""h2 anti-logarithm of the interaction is a 
convenient index for reasons of the kind discussed 
on p. 34 of my earlier article (1969). See the dis- 
cussicn there of the relationship between the new 
index. of immobility and a certain kind of geo- 
metriz average. (In the case considered there, the 
geometric average was the anti-logarithm of the 
interaction.) , 

48 The relationship between this index and the 


a 
index Gj, which we introduced herein, will be 
descrined in the section after the following one. 
Because of this relationship, the term “persistence” 
was a.so used on p. 33 of my earlier article (1969) 
in the discussion of the index introduced there. 
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an earlier section herein, we found, for ex- 
ample, that the magnitude of the index was 
larger for status category U than for status 
category L, that it was larger for status cate- 
gory L than for status category M, and 
that the index was negative for status cate- 
gory M. Are these observed differences in 
magnitude statistically significant? We shall 
now see how to test the null hypothesis that 
the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

We noted earlier herein that the null hy- 
pothesis of quasi-perfect mobility in the 
non-diagonal cells could be described by 
equation (4), or, equivalently, by equation 
(9) or equation (11). To test this null hy- 
pothesis, we presented formula (6) for cal- 
culating the corresponding chi-square good- 
ness-of-fit statistic; and we obtained a 
chi-square of 0.6 for the British sample, and 
a chi-square of 0.8 for the Danish sample, 
each chi-square statistic having one degree 
of freedom. We shall now show how to com- 
pare these values with the corresponding 
chi-square goodness-of-fit values obtained 
when the null hypothesis to be tested is 
that the magnitude of the persistence G; 
is the same for j=—1,2,3; i.e., that G;=G 
for j==1,2,3.% 

When G;=G for j=1,2,3, then equation 
(11) can be replaced by 

Miaa for i=j 


(1—G)R,, for i=4j. 
In my earlier article (1964b), I showed 
how to test the null hypothesis described 
by equation (14). This was done by (a) 
calculating the maximum-likelihood estimate 
#3 Of my, under the null hypothesis; 5° (b) 


calculating the estimate Fy of the “expected 
frequency” in cell (i,j) of the mobility table 
(under the null hypothesis), using the 
formula 


(14) 


F= fy, ( 15) 
where fı is the number of observed indi- 
viduals having origin status i; and then (c) 
comparing the observed frequency fy with 


49 The second and third sentence of footnote 21 
apply here too. 


80 The calculation of the x) is described (in 
summary form) in Appendix A2 herein. 
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the corresponding “expected frequency” Py 

using the chi-square goodness-of-fit statistic 
3 3 OEE 

X= a fu Fy)/Fy, (1 

i Za 

with a 3 x 1=3 degrees of freedom."! This 

goodness-of-fit statistic can be used to test 

the null hypothesis described by equation 

(14). 

Applying this method to the data in Ta- 
ble 2, we obtain chi-square values of 137.3 
and 135.3, respectively, for the British and 
Danish samples. (See Table 6 for the cor- 


TABLE 6. EXPECTED MOBILITY PATTERN For BRITISH 
AND DanisH Mare SAMPLES WEEN It IS ASSUMED 
THAT THE MAGNITUDE oF STATUS PERSISTENCE IN 
BRITAIN IS THE SAME FROM EACH OF THE THREE 
STATUS CATEGORIES OF ORIGIN, AND A SIMILAR 
ASSUMPTION Is MADE ABOUT THE MAGNI- 
TUDE OF STATUS PERSISTENCE IN 
DENMARK 


Table 6A: British Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 
U 507.5 369.4 265.1 
Father’s Status M 321.6 837.9 350.5 
L 180.0 273.3 391.7 


Table 6B: Danish Sample 


Subject’s Status 
U M L 
U 603.6 294.7 184.7 
Father’s Status M 210.9 434.4 132.7 
L 143.7 144.2 242.1 


responding values of the Fis.) Thus, the null 
hypothesis described by equation (14) would 
be rejected for both the British and Danish 
data. 

The null hypothesis described by equa- 
tion (14) differs from the null hypothesis 
of quasi-perfect mobility for the non-diag- 
onal cells only in that the Gj are assumed 
equal to each other (for j—=1,2,3) under the 
null hypothesis described by equation (14) 
whereas under quasi-perfect mobility the G; 


51 The fı; are the ninc entries in the 3 x3 mobil- 
ity table (before any of the entries have been 
blanked out); and, similarly, the fı. used in for- 
mula (15) are the row marginal totals for this 
mobility table. See my earlier article (1964b), and 
Appendix A2 herein, for further details. 
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need not be equal to each other (see equa- 
= tion (11)). We noted earlier that the null 

hypothesis of quasi-perfect mobility was ac- 
cepted for both the British and Danish deta. 
Under the assumption that there is quasi- 
perfect mobility in the non-diagonal cells, 
we can test the null hypothesis that G;—G 
(for j=1,2,3), by calculating the difference 
between the statistic (16) (wich its 3 de- 
grees of freedom) and the ccrrespondig 
goodness-of-fit statistic (6) (with its 1 de- 
gree of freedom) obtained in testing for 
quasi-perfect mobility. This difference will 
have an asymptotic chi-square distribution 
with 3—1=2 degrees of freedom, unde= the 
null hypothesis that Gyj=G (for j==1,2,3). 

Applying this method to the data in 
Table 2, we obtain chi-square values of 
137 .3—0.6==136.7 and 135.3—0.8==134.4, 
respectively, for the British and Denish 
samples. Thus, the null hypothesis that 
G,=G (for j=1,2,3) would be rejectec for 
both the British and Danish data. 

Before closing this section, it is perhaps 
worth noting that, instead of calculating 
the chi-square goodness-of-fit statistics, we 
could have calculated the corresponding chi- 
square likelihood-ratio statistics (see, £8.8., 
Goodman, 1965, 1968). When tkis is done, 
the difference between the chi-square likeli- 
hood-ratio statistic calculated t3 test tke 
null hypothesis described by equation (14) 
and the corresponding chi-square likelihood- 
ratio statistic calculated to test the null hy- 
pothesis of quasi-perfect mobilizy can be 
interpreted as the chi-square likelthcod- 
ratio statistic obtained by comparing the 
likelihood of obtaining the observed cata 
when there is quasi-perfect mobility with 
the corresponding likelihood of obtaining 
the observed data when equation (14) is 
true. Since the findings obtained when these 
calculations are applied to the British and 
Danish data are very similar to those pre- 
sented above, we shall not go into these 
details here. 


AN INDEX OF THE NET AMOZTNT 
OF PERSISTENCE 


For the British 3x3 mobility table, the 
numerical values of the index of pər- 
sistence pertaining to the three status 
categories (i.e., 0.40, —0.22, 0.32) provide 
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a summary of this aspect of social mobility, 
and a similar kind of summary is provided 
by the corresponding three numerical values 
calculated for the Danish 3x3 mobility 
table. For each of these mobility tables, we 
shall now show how to obtain a single nu- 
merical value that can serve aS a measure 
of the net amcunt of status persistence in 
the table. 

We noted in an earlier section herein that, 


when the index of persistence G, is positive, 
it can be interpreted as the estimated pro- 
portion of “stayers” among those having 


a 
origin status j; and when Gj is negative, the 


index SG. can be interpreted as the esti- 
mated proportion of those in origin status 
j who will be “removed” from this status 
category after the first stage. Now let us 


consider a weighted average Ĝ of the G; 
using as the weights the proportion of indi- 
viduals in the mobility table who are in 
the corresponding origin status categories. 
In other words, let 

m 3 A 

i=i 

where p;. is the proportion of individuals 
<n the i® row of the mobility table. With 


A 
-he earlier interpretation of the G;, we now 


nd from formula (17) that G can be in- 
terpreted as the estimated proportion of 
“stayers” in the population minus the esti- 
mated proportion of those who would be 
‘removed” from their status category after 
the first stage. Calculating this mdex for 
the British and Danish samples, we obtain 


G=—.11 and C= 24, respectively. 

The index described by formula (17) can 
ke applied when the magnitudes of status 
persistence differ greatly for the different 
s:atus categories of origin, as well as when 
these magnitudes are similar. (This index 
can also be used to estimate the parameter 
G in equation (14) when the null hypothesis 
d2scribed by (14) is assumed to be true; 
bat the statistic @ calculated in Appendix A2 
is actually a better estimate of the parameter 
ir {14) in this special case.) 

We shall now comment briefly upon an 
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index which was introduced in my earlier 
article (1969); viz. ~ 


na 3 i A ; 

G= 3 (fy—F’y) /n, (18) 
i=1 

where n is the total number of individuals 


summarized in the mobility table, fy is the 


observed frequency in cell (i,i), and F'n is 
the corresponding entry in the “modified 
table” 52 in which the expected frequencies 
are estimated under quasi-perfect motility, 
i.e., 


A AA 3 A A 
FYy=n° PR/[1— 3 Py Red, (19) 
k=1 


where n° is the total number of individuals 
in the non-diagonal cells of the table. (The 
F’,, can also be calculated by either cune of 
the following alternative formulae: 


Fut? RY (—R)), 
or (20) 


A A A 

F’y fo P,/(1—P,), 
where f°;, and f°, are the marginals for 
the i® row and i™ column respectively, in 
the mobility table with the diagonal entries 


blanked out.) We find that G’—G. Thus, 
formula (18) provides an alternative to 
formula (17) for the calculation of the 


index G: and the interpretation of G pre- 
sented herein applies also to the index (18) 
introduced in my earlier article. 

We also find that 


Pi» G= (fy— F’) fn. (21) 


Denoting this quantity as S,, we see that S, 
can be interpreted as the estimated propor- 
tion of individuals in the total population 
who are “stayers” in status category * (when 


$,>0), and that E can be interpreted as 
the estimated proportion of individuals in 
the total population who would be “re- 
moved” from status category i after zhe first 


stage (when $, <0). Calculating S, from the 
data in Table 2, we obtain 0.13, —0.10, 
and 0.08, for the U, M, and L status cate- 
gories, respectively, in Britain; ard 0.23, 
—0.07, and 0.07, respectively, in Denmark. 


52 See, for example, Table 17 in my earHer article 
(1969). 
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The index G defined by formula (17) 
made use of a particular set of weights in 
calculating the weighted average. Other sets 
of weights might also be of interest. For ex- 
ample, we might also be interested in the 
index 


S] 2 mi-806 f 3 pi.(1—Ry) 
i i= 
(22) 


3 F 3o 
=$ Z(pu—pR) 1/8 1— SB pR ¥, 
l ix] 


where p4 is the proportion of individuals in 
the mobility table who have both origin 
status i and destination status i. Calculating 


G* for the British and Danish samples, we 


obtaia Ĝ*—.20 and G*==.30, respectively. 
This index is related to, but different from, 
several indices that had been introduced 
earlier for measuring “reliability,” “consis- 
tency,” or “concordance.” 53 


THE ANALYSIS OF CROSS-CLASSIFICATION 
TAGLES OTHER THAN THE 3x3 TABLES 


Tte methods presented in the preceding 
sections for the analysis of 3x3 cross-clas- 
sification tables can be extended in a direct 
fashion to provide methods for the analysis 
of ozher tables. We shall illustrate the ap- 
plication of some of the extended methods 
by applying them to the 5x5 table (Table 
7) cbtained by dividing the U status cate- 
gory of the 3x 3 table into two status cate- 
gories, and by dividing the L status cate- 
gor} into two status categories as well. 
The British data are given in sufficient de- 
tail (and the sample is large enough) to 
make possible this particular 5x5 cross- 


58 See, e.g., Gini’s indices described in Goodman 
and Kruskal (1959), and the consistency index in 
Suz ki and Takahasi (1968) and in Suzuki (1968). 
Thee indices use, as a standard for comparisons, 
the model in which the row and column classifica- 
tions are independent; whereas, the more realistic 
mocel of “quasi-independence” is used herein, in 
one form or another. As we have noted earlier, 


A A 
the indices proposed herein (indices G and G*, in 
par-icular) can also be applied to cross-classifica- 
tiocs in contexts other than the analysis of 
mobility, 
5= This particular 5x5 table was also considered 
in my earlier articles (1965, 1969). 
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TABLE 7, CROSS-CLASSIFICATION or BRITSE Mare 
SAMPLE ACCORDING TO Eaca SUBJECTS STATUS 


` CATEGORY (CATEGORY OF DESTINATION) Axp His 


FATHER’S STATUS CATEGORY (CATEGORY OF CrIiciN) 


Subject’s Status 
12 3 4 5 
1 297 92 172 37 26 
2 89 110 223 64 32 
T 3 164 185 714 258 189 
4 28 40 19 43 7 
5 17 32 141 91 106 





classification; but this could not be done 
with the Danish data. Even for the British 
data, it was not possible to divide the M 
status category into two subcategories. 

With the finer division into five status 
categories in Table 7, we would expect 
that “status persistence” (in a more gen- 
eral sense) might affect not only the num- 
ber of individuals who are in the same staius 
category as their fathers but also the nam- 
ber of individuals who are in the status 
category immediately adjacent to tieir 
fathers; and in this case we would test the 
null hypothesis of “quasi-perfect mobiltty” 
blanking out those individuals in Table 7 
whose origin status and destination stztus 
differ by at most one status category. Thus, 
if we blank out the entries in the ccrre- 
sponding 13 cells in Table 7 (i.e. the 5 
cells on the (main) diagonal and the 8 cells 
on the adjacent subdiagonals), a chi-square 
goodness-of-fit value of 1.31 is obtained for 
testing the null hypothesis of “quasi-perfct 
mobility” (for the individuals who have not 
been blanked out). Since 13 cells were 
blanked out in the 5 x 5 table, the chi-square 
value has 4x 4-—13=—-3 degrees of freedom 
(see Goodman, 1965). Thus, we see that 
the observed pattern of frequencies in the 
cells that were not blanked out was con- 
gruent with the thesis that there was quasi- 
perfect mobility in those cells. 

From the cells in Table 7 that were not 
blanked out, the “theoretical tendencies” 
Ry (for j=1,2,-°°,5) can be estimated by 
the methods given in my earlier articles 
(1963, 1964a, 1965). Applying these 
methods to the data in Table 7 (blanking 
out those individuals whose origin status 
and destination status differ by at most one 
status category), we obtain the followirg 
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estimates: Ri—0.07, Re=0.13, Ry—0.58, 
R, =—0.14, Rs—0.08. The corresponding 


values of the index of persistence G, (for 
j==1,2,-+-,5) are given in the second column 
of Table 8. l 

In view of the fact that Table 7 was ob- 
tained by a division of the U and L status 
categories of Table 2 into status categories 
1 anc 2 and status categories 4 and 5, re- 
spectively, of Table 7, we might also expect 
that it might only be necessary to blank 
out the four cells in the upper left corner 
(ie, the cells (1,1), (1,2), (2,1), (2,2)), 


TABLE 8. AN INDEX of THE Decree ro Wuicn AN 
INDIVIDUAL’s STATUS of ORIGIN PERSISTS FROM 
is Orm to His DESTINATION, CALCULATED FOR 
HACH Status CATEGORY or ORIJIN IN THE BRITISH 
SaMPLe, Usno Two Dirrerent Merops: (A) 
Branking Oor Tar Turerexrn CELLS ON THE 
IAIN DIAGONAL AND ADJACENT SUBDIAGONALS, AND 
(B) BLANKING OUT THE Nine CELS CONSISTING 
oF THE Five DIAGONAL CELLS AND THE CELLs (1,2), 
(2,1), (4,5), (5,4) 


Index of Persistence 
Stratus Calculated Calculated 
Category by Method A by Method B 
1 0.44 0.43 
2 0.10 0.12 
3 —0.27 -0.22 
4 0.20 0.20 
5 0.21 0.20 


the four cells in the lower right corner (i.e., 
the cells (4,4), (4,5), (5,4), (5,5)), and 
the cell in the middle (i.e., the cell (3,3)). 
Indeed, a chi-square goodness-of-fit value 
of 7.86 is obtained (with 4x4-—-9—7 de- 
grees of freedom) for testing the null hy- 
pothesis of quasi-perfect mobility when we 
blank out’ the nine cells listed above. Thus, 
we see that the data in the cells that were 
net blarked out are congruent with the thesis 
that there was quasi-perfect mobility in 
those cells. 

Earlier we blanked out 13 cells and now | 
we blank out only 9 cells. Thought must 
be giver, in each particular analysis, to de- 
termining which cells should be blanked out. 
Blanking out the 9 cells has the advantage 
that it blanks out fewer observations, while 
blenking out the 13 cells has the advantage 
that it leads to a chi-square goodness-of-fit 
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value. that is somewhat smaller in relative 
terms. (In comparing the observed chi- 
square values, the difference in their d2grees 
of freedom can be taken into account by 
comparing the corresponding percentiles 
pertaining to the observed values.) Let us 
now compare the results we obtained 2arlier 
in the case where 13 cells were blanked out 
with the corresponding results obtained 
when only 9 cells are blanked out. 

When the 9 cells are blanked out in Table 
7, we obtain the following estimates of the 
“theoretical tendencies” Ry (for j=1,°--,5): 


Rı—0.09, Re=0.11, Ry—0.57, Ry=0.14, 
R;=0.10. The corresponding values of the 


index of persistence G; (0r J= L2) 
are given in the third column of Table 8. 
We see from Table 8 that the numerical re- 
sults obtained are quite similar for the two 
methods of blanking out cells comsidered 
herein. It should also be noted that, if an 
inappropriate set of cells are blanked out 
in the 5x5 cross-classification table (e.g., 
if only the five diagonal cells had been 
blanked out in Table 7), then quite cifferent 
(and misleading) results would have been 
obtained. (The inappropriateness of blank- 
ing out only the diagonal cells is a conse- 
quence of the finer division into five status 
categories in Table 7; °° there could not be 
quasi-perfect mobility in the non-diagonal 
cells of this table.*®) 


65 Recall the remark earlier in this section per- 
taining to “status persistence” (in a more general 
sense) from an origin status category to the same 
or adjacent destination status categorics. Other 
ways of viewing this table also confirm the inap- 
propriateness of blanking out only the diagonal 
cells here. 

56 This can be verified by an examimtion, by 
sight alone, of Table 7. As I noted in my earlier 
article (1965), the model of “quasi-perfect mobil- 
ity” for a given set of cells (e.g., the non-diagonal 
cells) implies, among other things, that there is 
“perfect mobility” for the populetion in each 
rectangular (or square) subtable that can be formed 
from this set of cells. Thus, “quasi-perfect mobil- 
ity” for the non-diagonal cells of Table 7 would 
imply that there would be “perfect mobility” for 
the population in, say, the 2x2 subtable corre- 
sponding to cells (1,2), (1,4), (5,2), (5,4) of Table 
7, the 2x2 subtable corresponding to cells (2,1), 
(2,5), (4,1), (4,5) of the table, etc.; but this im- 
plication is obviously contradicted by the data. 
For further discussion of this method cf analysis, 
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In this section we have calculated the 
index of persistence G: from equation (7), 


where now j=1,2,--:,5, and where the Rj 
are calculated with a given set of cells 
blanked out (the diagonal cells together with 
some given non-diagonal cells). For a given 
origin status i, if the only destination status 
category that is blanked out is j=i, then 


the interpretation of Ĝ, presented in the 
earlier section (in terms of the mover-stayer 
model and the two-stage model) can be 
applied here too. On the other hand, in con- 
sidering a given origin status i, if the desti- 
nation status categories that are blanked 
out are j=i and also some other values of 


j, then a modified form of Ĝ, might also 
be considered; viz., 


D=(B—T)/(1—T), (23) 


where B, is the observed proportion of in- 
dividuals in the destination status categories 
that are blanked out among those whose 


A 
origin status was i, and T; is the sum of the 


R, for the values of j corresponding to the 
destination status categories that are blanked 


out. The index D; can be interpreted (by 
a direct extension of the earlier discussion 
herein) as the proportion of “stayers” 
among those with origin status i, where 
“stayers” now include all individuals who 
are certain to be in one of the blanked out 
destination status categories.°? Although the 


index Ĝ, calculated from equation (7) does 
not have a similar interpretation (in terms 
of the mover-stayer model and the two- 
stage model) except when the only destina- 
tion status category that is blanked out is 
j=i, this index is still meaningful as a 


measure of the difference between Â; and Ri, 


relative to the difference 1— R.. 


see my earlier article (1965); for related matters, 
see also McFarland, 1968, and Pullum, 1970. 


A 
67 If Dı is negative, then an interpretation of 


a 
—D; can be obtained by a direct extension of the 
earlier discussion of the two-stage model (rather 
than the mover-stayer model). A remark analogous 
to footnote 30 would also be appropriate here. 
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APPENDIX 


Al. How to Test for Quasi-Perfect Mobility 
in the Non-Dtiagonal Cells. 
Here we shall describe (in summary 


form) the calculation of the quantity Fe, 
used in formula (6); and the quantities. R, 


and f, used at various points in the present 
article. 

` Let us consider a KxK mobility table. 
(For each of the cross-classifications in Ta- 
bles 1 and 2, K=-3; and for the cross- 
classification in Table 7, K=5.) Frist, 
replace the entries in the K diagonal cells 
of the mobility table by zeros; and, for 
the table thus obtained, let f°;. and f°; 
denote the marginal totals for the i® row 
(i=1,2,°°°,K) and j® column (j=1,2, 
-+ K), respectively. Next, we shall calcu- 
late two sets of quantities, (U1, Ua, ++, Ux) 
and (Vx, Va, tt, Vx), which will be used 


later in calculating the R, Ê, and Fey. 
We calculate the U, (for i==1,2,---,K) and 
V, (for j—1,2,---,K) by the following 
iterative procedure: 
As the first step in the iterative proce- 
dure, take 
U%=f% (for i=1,2,-+:,K). (24) 
As the 2m™ step (m=1,2,:--), take 
V;22-1=f? ,/[U 22-2 ,2a-2] 


(for j==1,2,---K), (23) 
K 
where U2"= 3 U,*™. As the (2m-+1)# 
ix] 
step (m==1,2,--+), take 
Urea ef VAS Ve 
(for ix=1,2,---K), (26) 
K 


where V.27-1— 3 V¿™ł-1, The iterative 
j=l 

steps are continued for m=-1,2,:--, until 

the desired accuracy is obtained. Then tke 


quantities P, R, and Fey are calculated 
as follows: 


R K 
Pi=U/ 2. Us (for i=1,2,---,K) (27) 
k= i 


m K 

Ry=Vi/ 3 Vx (for j=1,2,-°°,K) (28) 
k=1 

F°y—=U,V; (for isi), (29) 

where U; and V, denote the quantities ob- 
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tained when the iterative procedure de- 
scribed above has been completed. The re- 
searcher who wishes to apply these methods 
can use the numerical results pertaining to 
Tables 1A, 1B, ZA, and 2B, which we pre- 
sented earlier in this article, to check 
whether he is carrying out these methods 
correctly. 

The methods described above are suitable 
when the diagonal cells have been blanked 
cut, and “quasi-perfect mobility” (ie., 
“quasi-independence”) in the non-diagonal © 
cells is to be assumed or tested. These 
methods can be directly extended to the 
case where some other specified set of cells 
have been blanked out, and ‘“quasi-inde- 
pendence” in the cells that have not been 
blanked out is to be assumed or tested; 
and it can also be extended to the analysis 
of rectangular (rather than square) cross- 
classification tables (i.e., Rx C cross-classi- 
fication tables, where the number R of rows 
need not be equal to the number C of col- 
umns). The details appear in my earlier 
articles (1963, 1964a, 1968) .58 
A2. How to Test the Hypothesis that the 

Magnitude of the Index of Persistence 
G, is the Same for the Status Categories 
j= 127K. 

Here we shall describe (in summary 
form) the calculation of the quantity fy, 
which is used in formula (15) to calculate 


Fu, which is used in turn in formula (16). 
Let us again consider a KxK cross- 
classification table, where fy denotes the ob- 


38 The method described in my 1968 article uses 
a starting point for the iterative procedure that 
will, in some cases, te slightly different from the 
starting point used in my earlier articles. With the 
starting point for the iterations presented in my 
1968 article, it was easier to prove that the values 


m 
of P:i and R, which are calculated from the 
quantities obtained by the iterative procedure, will 
converge to the appropriate numerical estimates 
(when the entries that are not blanked out in the 


. takle are all positive). Nevertheless, it should be 


noted that, with the starting point for the itera- 
tions presented in my earlier articles, it is also 
possible to prove that the iterative procedure has 
this desirable feature (see Haberman, 1969). Cri- 
terie for deciding when the iterative procedure has 
been completed to the desired accuracy can be 


based upon the numerical values of the P, and/or 


A A 
R; (or the F°s;) calculated at various points in 
the procedure. 


EY? 
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served frequency in cell (i,j) of the table. 
First, we shall calculate a set of K quanti- 
ties, (y1, Ye, ***, yx), which will be used 
later in calculating the #4. The y; (for 
j—1,2,---,K) are obtained as the solution 
of the following set of K linear equations: 

yyey+ oF y¥i(bj—a;) =b; 


177] 
(for j=1,2,- f K), 
where the constants a, b;, and c; in these 
equations are defined as follows: 


(30) 


ay fh, /fy, (31) 
by= 3 , dj, (32) 
izj 


K 
C= by—ay-+ a £?,./fy5, (33) 
j Faces 


and the symbol D denotes a summation 


over all values of i that are different from 
j; ie., over all values of i (i==1,2,---,K) 
except i=j. After solving the set of E linear 
equations (30) by the usual methods to 
obtain the values y; (for j—1,2,---,K), we 
then use these values in the first step of the 
following iterative procedure: 
At the first step, take 
z®=y; (for j=1,2, K) (34) 


gM=1— 3 Je (35) 
j= 
At the m™ step (m==2,3,--+), take 
x36) = {yem — [xy ]?}/" (36) 
[6@—Y) —p4], 


and 


and 


K 
w= l x,™, (37) 
Jal 
with the constants s; and p.; defined by 
s= (f.5—fy) /n (38) 
and l 
p.j-=f.;/n, (39) 


where f. is the marginal total in the j® 
column, and n is the total number of ob- 
servations summarized in the mobil‘ty table. 
The iterative steps are continued for 
m==2,3,*°*, until the desired accuracy is 
obtained. Let 6 and x; denote the quantities 
obtained when the iterative procedure has 
been completed. Then the quantity ñy, 
which we use in formula (15), is calculated 


as follows: 
for j=i 


| xj for j54i. 
. The researcher who wishes to apply these 


a 
— 


(40) 


methods can use the numerical results per- 
taining to Tables 2A and 2B (see, e.g., Ta- 
bles 6A and 6B), which we presented earlier 
herein, to check whether he is carrying out 
these methods correctly. It may also be 
worth noting that, although an iterative 
procedure is necessary in order to calculate 
the maximum-likelihood estimate fy of wy 
in the present context, it is also possible 
to apply statistical theory to obtain some 
justification (when the sample size n is 
large) for the use of certain kinds of esti- 
mates of my that do not require iterative 
calculations. For example, considering the 
estimate my of my, which is obtained by 
replacing 9 and x; in formula (40) by 
8 and x, respectively (i.e., by the par- 
ticular values (35) and (34) obtained at 
the first step before the iterative calcula- 
tions are made), we find that some of the 
properties of this estimate of my will be simi- 
lar to those of the maximum-likelihood esti- 
mate when the sample size is large. For 
further details, see my earlier article 
(1964b). 
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MEASURING POPULATION DIVERSITY * 


STANLEY LIEBERSON 
University of Washington 


Viewing diversity as the position of a poftulation along a homogeneity-keterogencity con- 
tinuum, @ general method is presented for describing diversity within and between groups 
that are classified by one or more qualtiative variables. This method has a wide range of 
applications, including such phenomena as attitudiral concensus, political cleavage, residen- 
tial isolation, Linguistic communication, cohesion, ac well as the general diversity of popu- 
lations. Diversity is operationally defined az the probability: of obtaining unlike character- 
istics when two persons are randomly faired. Combutation of the indexes of diversity 
within a population, Aw, and between two populations, As, is illustrated with cua drawn 


from several substantive areas in socology. 


for describing the magnitude of diver- 
sity within and between social aggre- 
gates. The method can be applied to popu- 


Ti paper proposes a general method 


*I am deeply indebted to Mrs. Lynn K. Hansen 
for her invaluable assistance on this project. The 
paper benefited greatly from a critical reading by 
Professor Herbert L. Costner. This paper is a by- 
product of research conducted on language pluralism 
under N.S.F. Grant GS-1869, 


lations classified by one or more qualitative 
varmbles, for example, religion, ethnic origin, 
polizical party, etc. Since diversity measures 
are appropriate for either attitudinal or so- 
cial characteristics, their range of applica- 
tion is rather extensive, imcluding such 
pheromena as political cleavage, cohesion, 
cons2nsus, and residential isolation. The ap- 
proach taken, based on the elementary ap- 
plication of permutations and combinations 
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to multinomials, is neither novel nor com- 
plex. For one of the procedures discussed 
below, investigators in several disciplmes 
have arrived at the same or a related ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, neither the elaboration 
of general principles for describtng diversity 
nor their application to a variety of sociologi- 
cal problems has heretofore been reviewed. 
Accordingly, the use of diversity measures is 
not as widespread as their potential applica- 
tions. In addition to reviewing the general 
principles underlying these measures, several 
illustrations are provided in order to demon- 
strate the computational procec.ures. 


BASIC MEASURES 


Diversity Within a Population. The term 
“diversity” is employed here ta describe the 
position of a population along a continuum 
ranging from homogeneity to heterogeneity 
with respect to one or more qualitative vari- 
ables.1 Suppose an investigator wishes to 
measure the degree of religious diversity 
within a specified aggregate, e.g., a city. Ob- 
viously, some quantitative measure is neces- 
sary in order to describe the city’s diversity 
or to compare it with another community. 
A very simple operational solution is to de- 
scribe the city in terms of the probability 
that randomly paired members of the popu- 
lation will hold different religicus affiliations. 
We may ask: if all residents of the city are 
paired together two at a time, what propor- 
tion of the pairs combine perscns with differ- 
ent religious affiliations? Following a modifi- 
cation of Greenberg’s terminology (1956), 
this basic measure of diversity within a pop- 
ulation shall be designated as the Ay index. 

Suppose there are four religions in a city 
such that the proportion of th2 tozal popula- 
tion affiliated with each religior is repre- 
sented by: 


4 
Ay, Xe, Xs, Xa and X X;=—1.00. 
j eae 
Assuming sampling with replacement in or- 
der to simplify the approach, we find that 


1 This definition of diversity differs somewhat 
from its use in plant and animal ecology where it 
refers to the number of different species found in 
& community. The related concept of “dominance” 
is closer actually to the notion of diversity em- 
ployed here (see Whittaker: 1965). 
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the proportion of pairs with each possible 

religious combination is merely the square of 

the above multinomial. Thus, 
(X1-+-Xa-+-Ke+-K4)? 

= (K1)?-++ (X2)? + (Kg)? (Xa)? 

4-2 [ (XX2) -+ (X1Xg) + (KX) 

es ce ec 
The proportion of pairs with a common re- 
ligion, S, is simply the sum of squares for 
all religious groups, in this case the first four - 
terms. The proportion of pairs without a 
common religion, D, is the sum of the last 
six terms. D+-S==1.00. Since S is usually 
easier to compute than D, Aw, the probabil- 
ity of a different religion for two persons 
randomly sampled from the city, is 1.00—S. 
If everyone has the same religion, Ay would 
be 0. If every resident has a different re- 
ligion, then the index would be 1.00.7 

Diversity is described by Ay as the prob- 
ability that randomly paired members of a 
population will be different on a specified 
characteristic. This operational interpreta- 
tion has drawn praise from Goodman and 
Kruskal (1959:155), who cite Greenberg’s 
paper as “one of the few instances we know 
in which descriptive statistics are constructed 
so as to have operational interpretations in 
the sense that we have discussed.” The 
gamma measure of association proposed by 
Goodman and Kruskal is similarly based on 
the assumption of randomly picked pairs 
(1954: 748). 

Except for the fact that some authors pre- 
fer to measure diversity in terms of the 
probability of agreement (1—A,), this index 
is essentially identical to (1) Gini’s index- 
of mutabilty proposed in 1912 and Bachi’s 
index of linguistic homogeneity (both cited 
in Bachi, 1956:197); (2) the measure of di- 
versity described by Simpson (1949); (3) 
the P* index employed by Bell (1954) in his 
modification of the Shevky-Williams index 
of isolation; and (4) the measure of industry 
diversification proposed by Gibbs and Mar- 
tin (1962) and also used by Gibbs and 
Browning (1966). Except for modifications 
due to sampling without replacement or an 
effort to take into account the true range 


2 Strictly speaking, the A index would be less 
than 1.00, since sampling with replacement is as- _ 
sumed. This is discussed more fully later. 
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of possible values for a given number of 
categories, Aw is basically the same as the 
index of qualitative variation described by 
Mueller and Schuessler (1961:177-179); 
the index of economic differentiation pro- 
posed by Amemiya (1963); and the ał- 
justed D measure employed by Labevitz and 
Gibbs (1964). An application discussed bz- 
low of this diversity measure to spetial seg- 
regation is similar to the approach used Ey 
Rhodes, et al. (1965). 

Diversity Between Populations. The sec- 
ond basic measure of diversity, Ar, is de- 
scribed in Lieberson (1964). Ap is based on 
the same reasoning as Aw, but is appropriate 
for the measurement of diversity between 
two populations. To continue with the illus 
tration based on religious composition, sup- 
pose the investigator wishes to determine th= 
degree of religious cohesion between two 
cities. We may ask what is the prooability 
of obtaining different religions if residents 
of each city are randomly paired tcvether? 
In other words, if all possible péirs are 
formed that include one member of city X 
and one member from city Y, m what pro- 
portion of the pairs will there be afferent 
religions? An Aw index computed “or the 
combined populations is clearly inferior to 
Ap since the former will be influenced by the 
relative sizes of the two cities, the degree of 
diversity within each city, and the differences 
between corresponding proportions in the 
two cities. 

The religious distributions for tke two 
cities are multiplied together to obtzin the 
irequency of all types of combinations Thus, 

(Xy4+-Ke-+-Ng t+ Xy(V¥i+-V¥2+YVot+ Vu) 
=X Y1 +X2Y 24X3 Y 3+ X4 Y 4+ 

Xı(1—Y1)+Xa(1—Y2)+Xs(1—Y¥3) 
+-X4(1—Y¥4) 

==1.00 
The first four terms of the product are pairs 
with a common religion; combinations be- 
tween different religions are represenfed by 
the last four terms. Hence, the proportion of 
pairs with the same religion, S, is the =m of 
all cross-products between the two cities in 
which a common religion is held, i.e, the 
same subscript. All other cross-products rep- 
resent combinations of dissimilar relizions, 
D. Since § is easier to compute then D, 
Ay=1—S. 

Table 1 uses the religious composition of 
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TABLE 1, RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY WITHIN AND 
BETWEEN THREE CANADIAN METROPOLITAN 


*Arzas, 1961 
Religion Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Arglican -061 .138 .218 
Bantist - 004 .016 .036 
Greek Orthodox 014 -007 .024 
Jewish .049 .013 .048 
Lutheran 009 .019 .034 
Mennonite . 090 -000 .001 
Pentecoste] .002 -003 .004 
Presbyterian -020 .039 . 082 
Ronan Catholic -718 .590 -262 
Ukranian Catholic -003 .002 O11 
United Church -049 .149 .238 
Otker* 
(1/2) „005 .D12 021 
(1/3) . 303 . D08 „014 
(-/6) . J02 . 004 .007 
Total 1.300 1.000 1.000 


* See text for division of other religions into resid- 
ual darts. 


As: 
Montreal 
1—{(.061)*+ (.004)*+-(.014)%+4.. 4. 
(,002)*J=1—.61=.39 
Ottawa 


1—[(.138)-+(.016)7-+ (.007)74...4 
(.004)*J=1— .39=. 61 
Toronto 
1—[(.218)?-4-(.036)*-+ (.02439--...+ 
(.007)*]=1—.19=—.81 
A» 
Montreal-Ottawa 
1—[{.061) (.138)+(.004) (.016)-+...4. 
(.002) (.004) J=-1— .48=-. 52 
fontreal-Toronto 
1—[€.061) (.218)—(.004) (.036)-+...4 
(.002) (.007) ]==1—.23=>.77 
Ottawa-Toronto 


1—[(.138) (.218) + (.016) (.036)-+...-L 
(.004) (.007) ]=-1—.23=-.77 


three Canadian cities to illustrate the com- 
putacions necessary for Ap and Aw based on 
a single polynomial of 14 terms. The index 
of diversity between Montreal and Ottawa 
(.52> is lower than between eitner city and 
Toronto (.76 and .77, respectively}. Since 
Aw aad Ay are based on the same notion of 
random pairs, it is possible to compare the 
values directly. Thus we see that Toronto 
not only has weak religious cohesion within 
(Aw==.81), but also has very weak bonds 
with the other two cities, Ottawa’s religions 
diversity, by contrast, is greater internally 
(Ay=.61) than between its population and 
the residents of Montreal (Ap==.52). 

Ay and Ay provide valuable measures for 
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comparing the degree of cohesion within and 
between two groups. As an elementery mea- 
sure of political cleavage, for example, one 
can determine and compare the political co- 
hesion within each socioeconomic group with 
the political bonds existing between socio- 
economic groups. This is an application that 
will be discussed later. 


TWO OR MORE VARIAELES 
There are numerous situations when the 


investigator wishes to describe a population 
that is cross-classified by more than one qual- 


itative variable. For example, suppose one , 


wishes to determine the degree of homogene- 
ity within each social class with respect to 
such attributes as race, religion, political 
preference, and the like. Conventicnally, one 
can report the composition of each social 
class for a single variable at a time. But di- 
versity measures offer the opportunity to de- 
scribe the homogeneity of the classes with 
respect to all of these charac<eristics simul- 
taneously. Likewise, the A indexes may be 
applied to a series of attitudinal questions 
that require “yes” or “no” answers. In this 
case, the investigator can describe the aver- 
age level of consensus within and betwéen 
groups of respondents. In presentirg these 
applications, it will be useful to distinguish 
between situations where at least one of the 
qualitative variables is polytomous (divided 
into more than two parts) and those situa- 
tions where all of the qualitative variables 
are dichotomous. 

Polytomous Variables. Suppcse a social 
class is cross-tabulated by several polytomous 
and/or dichotomous variables, for example, 
religion (3 classes: Xi, Xs, Xs), race (2 
classes: Y1, Y2), and political preference (3 
classes: Za, Z2, Zs). AS before, tae investiga- 
tor wishes to measure the magritude of the 
bond existing within the population on the 
basis of these three characteristics. If all the 
members of a social class are randomly 
paired, Ay indicates the average proportion 
of disagreement between pairs on the char- 
acteristics under study. The maximum form 
of cohesion occurs if everyone Lelongs to the 
same religion, the same race, and holds the 
same political preference. In this case, Aw 
would be zero since every possible pair would 
consist of persons who are identical on all 
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three variables. If each person had a unique 
religion, party, and race, there would be no 
bond between anyone in the community and 
Ay would tend towards 1.00. 

The number of combinations that are pos- 
sible is readily derived from the number of 
categories existing in each variable. Thus, in 
this particular illustration, there are 18 com- 
binations (3 x 2 x 3-18). Each person in the 
population belongs to one of eighteen possi- 
ble combinations of religion, race, and party. 
The proportion of the total population be- 
longing to each combination may be readily 
determined, For each combination, it is pos- 
sible to measure its degree of similarity with 
any other combination. For example, two 
persons, both belonging to the same com- 
bination, eg., XiYoZs, are similar on all 
three of the relevant variables. If someone 
whe belongs to the XYZ combination is 
paired with an X,Y1Ze, they share a com- 
mon religion (X), but differ on Y and Z. 
Hence, they share one of the three character- 
istics, and such combinations would be given 
an agreement weight of 1/3. Pairings be- 
tween an XV el3 and an XY ole would be 
piven the weight of 2/3, since they have a 
common race and party; pairings between an 
XYZ and XYZ, would get zero weight 
since they share no common characteristics, 
etc. 

Once the proportion of the entire popula- 
ticn belonging to each combination is deter- 
mined along with the proportion of attributes 
they share in common with every other com- 
bination of attributes (the weights), the Ay 
index can be readily computed in the analo- 
gcus fashion to that described earlier for a 
diversity index based on a single polytomy. 
Here, however, the pairs between any two 
combinations must be considered as possibly 
leading to some degree of commonly shared 
characteristics. Thus, the formula for com- 
puting the A, index within a population 
c-oss-classified by two or more qualitative 
characteristics is: 


N N N 
Agm=i—( 3 C42 3 3 GW), (1) 
i=l i=1 j>i 
where C; is the proportion of the population 
in a given combination; N is the number of 
combinations; Cy refers to a pair of combi- 
nations, i and j, expressed as the cross-prod- 
uct of their proportions of the population; 
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and Wy is the proportion of specified charac- 
teristics shared between the pair of combina- 
tions designated by Cy. 

The A, index described earlier for a single 
multinomial may be viewed as a special case 
where all the values for Wy are zero except 
for the weights of 1.00 given to the square 
of each proportion of the total population. 
Here, by contrast, the proportion of the pop- 
ulation belonging to each combination is 
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N N 4 
Asiel 33 CCW), (2) 
ii J= 


where G refers to the proportion in combi- 
naton i in the first population, C; refers to 
the proportion in combination j in the second 
population, and Wy refers. to the proportion 
of agreement between combinations i and j. 
Baszd on data reported by Lipset (in Smel- 
ser, 1967:496) on the cross-tabulation be- 


Taste 2, ReLicious AND PoLrmicar Divecsrry Wrreaw ann BETWEEN 
OCCUPATIONAL Grours (Non-Soumsern WHITES), 1952 





z White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Religion Democrat (D) Republican (R) Democrat (D) Republican (R) 
Protestant (P) .1761 4876 22737 2762 
' Catholic (C) .1264 .1129 .3529 .0818 
Jewish (J) .0722 .02«8 .0128 .0026 
Total 1.0000 1.0000 
Weights 
DP DC D-J R-P R-C R-J 
D-P = A 5 5 5 0 0 
D-C 1 5 (> 5 0 
D-J 1 0 O 5 
R-P 1 5 5 
R-C . #4 1 * 5 
R-J ere as 1 
Aw: 
Blue-Collar 


1—[(.2737)®+ (.3529)*-+4... 4 (.0026)*+4- (2) (.2727) (.35294-.0128-+ 2762) (.5) 

-+- (2) (.2737) (.0818-+ 0026) (0) +. (2) (3529) (.01-8-+.0818) (.5)4-(2) (.3529) 

(.2762-+.0026) (0) + (2) (.0128) (.0026) (.5}—-(2) 1.0128) (.2762-++.0818) (0) 

+-(2) (.2762) (.0818-++ 0026) (.8)+-(2) (.0818) (0026) (.5) ]==1—.5153=.4847 
As: 


White-Collar-Blue-Collar 


1—[(.2737) (.1761) + (3529) (.1264) +. . .-(.0025) (.0248) 4.2737) 
(.1264-L 07224-4876) (.5) + (2737) (.1129-4+-.0248 (0) -+-(.3529) 
(.1761-4-.0722--.1129) (.5)-+ (.3529) (.48764-.0248 (0)-+(.0128) 
(.1761-+.1264-+.0248) (.5) + (.0128) (48764-1129 (0)-+-{.2762) 
(.1761-+.1129-+ 0248) (5) + (.2762) (.1264-+.07227 (0) + (.0818) 

(.1264-+ 4876-+.0248) (.5) + (.0818) (.1761—.07227 (0) + (,0026) 
(.0722-+.4876-4-.1129) (.5) + (.0026) (1761-12645 (0) J=1—.4678=.5322 


‘multiplied not only by itself, but also with 
the proportion belonging in every other com- 
bination. Weights greater than O but less 
than 1 are given to pairings between partially 
dissimilar combinations. 

Computation of the index of diversity be- 
tween two populations is easily accomplished. 
The A» index describes the average propor- 
tion of the qualitative variables shared 
among persons randomly paired between the 
two groups. Ap is computed on the basis of 
the following equation: 


tween political party and religion for blue- 
and wh te-collar workers, Table 2 provides a 
simple illustration of the computations 
needed Zor the Ay and A, indexes. The three 


- religious and two political categories yield 


six possible combinations of religion and 
party, + set of weights are determined for 
every pessible pair of combinations. These 
weights, Wy, give the proportion of the vari- 
ables commonly shared between any pair of 
combina-icns. 
The computations of Ay for blue-collar 


‘> 
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workers shown in Table 2 are based on Equa- 
tion 1; the computations for Ap are based on 
Equation 2. Interpretation Of the results is 
clear. If blue-collar workers are randomly 
paired, on the average they will differ with 
respect to 48% of the characteristics de- 
lineated (in this case, of course, only two 
qualitative variables are used). Although the 
computations are not shown, diversity is also 
.48 within the white-collar population. ‘Thus, 
diversity is basically the same in the two 
socioeconomic groups. Moreover, the reli- 
gious-political bonds between bluz- and 
white-collar workers is almost as great as 
the bonds within these groups (Ay is .53). 

The operational definition af diversity 
used in this paper has important conse- 
quences for both substantive ard computa- 
tional facets of the problem. Given the dis- 
tribution of responses among tke categories 
in each qualitative variable, the ensuing 
combinations of these responses have no 
bearing on the value of the A index (Eqs. 
2 and 3). In other words, the index values 
are solely a function of the frequency dis- 
tribution within each variable’s categories 
and are not affected by the diferent possi- 
ble combinations of these characteristics. If 
the percentage belonging to each religion 
and each political party is known, this means 
that the level of diversity within the social 
class is fixed and that information on the 
different combinations of religion end party 
is not necessary. Thus, a short-cu: formula 
can be used to determine the A indexes. 

Derived by induction, the equation shown 
below provides a short-cut method for de- 
termining diversity within a pcpulation with 
at least one polytomous variable: 


where Y, is the proportion of the popula- 
tion responding affirmatively to a given 
choice within each of the variables; V is the 
number of variables; and p is the total num- 
ber of choices within all of the variables. 

For diversity between two populations, 
Equation 4 may be used instead cf Equation 
2, whether or not data on the specific com- 
binations are available: 


p 
P i = Y Yk 
=l 
ÀAp=1— y fe (4) 


where Y, and Y's are the proportion re- 
sponding affirmatively to a given choice 
within each variable for, respectively, the 
first and second populations. 

Based on the religion-party-SES data 
used above, Table 3 illustrates the short cut 
computation of diversity within and between 
populations through Equations 3 and 4. The 
results are identical to that obtained earlier 
when the actual combinations are used. 
This means that the investigator can de- 
termine diversity even when the cross- 
tabulations between the qualitative variables 
are not available. Any series of data about 
a population can be used to compute diver- 
sity even when information on the combina- 
tions are not available. 

Dichotomous Variables. It may seem un- 
likely that all of the qualitative variables 
for a population will be dichotomies. How- 
ever, there is one specially important ap- 


TABLE 3. SHort Cur COMPUTATION OF RELIGIOUS 
AND POLITICAL Diversity WITHIN AND 
BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Characteristic White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Religion: 
Protestant .6637 . 5499 
Catholic .2393 .4348 
Jewish 0971 0153 
Total 1.0000 1.0000 
Party: 
Democrat 3747 .6394 
Republican .6253 . 3606 
Total 1.0000 1.0000 
Aw: 
White-Colar 
4 —£-6637)"4- (.2393)%-E.. . + (.6253)* 
2 . 
m= 1—.5193==.4807 
Blue-Collar 


i= (.5499)*-4-(.4348)*--. . . -+ (.3606)* 


= 1.5153 = 4847 
Ab 
White-Collar-Blue-Collar 
(.6637) (5499) +-(.2393) (.4348) +... + 
(.6253) (.3606) 


2 
==] —.4678== 5322 


1— 
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plication of the A indexes under these cir- 
cumstances, namely to attitudinal data. It 
is rather common in attitudinal survey re- 
search to ask a series of questions that 
require respondents to answer either “ves” 
or “no.” Usually, the percentage answering 
yes to each question is reported thereby 
giving an indication of the frequency with 
which each attitude is held. A Guttman 
scale or factor analysis may also be used 
to obtain a series of underlying dimensions. 
But none of these procedures allow for 
measurement of the general level of con- 
sensus within the population of respondents. 

Diversity measures make it possible to 
view responses to a series of yes-10 ques- 
tions in terms of the proportion cf unlike 
answers held by respondents randomly 
paired together. Equations 1 and z can be 
applied to attitudinal diversity when all of 
the qualitative variables are dichotomous. 
However, the short cut methods for com- 
puting A, and A, are different from 
Equations 3 and 4. 

Before describing the short cut proce- 


TABLE 4, ATTITUDES TOWARDS NEGROES AMONG 
150 Wore VETERANS 


Frequency Distribution 

Response Actual —— 

Combination Number Actual Expected 
abcd 8 .0533 .0025 
Abcd i .0067 .O155 
aBed 6 .0400 .0086 
abCd 1 .0067 0121 
abcD 1 .0067 .0030 
ABcd g .0533 .0530 
AbCd 14 -0933 -0741 
AbcD 1 .0067 -0182 
aBCd 3 .0200 -0412 
aBcD 6 ee -0101 
abCD Q pR .0142 
ABCd 28 . 1867 2529 
AbCD 8 .0533 0870 
ABcD 1 .0067 -0622 
aBCD 2 0133 -0483 
ABCD 68 4533 -2969 
Total 150 1.0000 1 -0000 


Note: Positive responses indicated by a capital 
letter; negative responses by a small letter. Eee Ta- 
ble 5 for weights used in computation of A imdex. 

Source: Attitudes A, B, C, D, refer to anti-Negro 
attitudes 3, 4, 5, 6, in Bettelheim and Janowitz 
(1964:308-312). 

Aw: 

1—[(.0533)*-+ (.0067)*+-... +-(.4533)? 

-+2 (.0533) (.0067) (.75) +2 (,0533) (.0400) 1.75) 
+. ..2(.0067) (.0133) (.50) +2(.0067) (.4533) 
(.75) +2 (.0133) (.4533) (.75) J=1—.6563—= 3437 
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dures for variables that are all dichotomies, 
it may be helpful to describe the general 
approach in some detail. Bettelheim and 
Janowitz (1964:308-312) report data on 
tte attitudes of 150 veterans towards 
Negroes in specific domains. The investiga- 
ters classified each respondent with respect 
to a number of dimensions—four of which 
are selected here for illustrative purposes 
(the percentage agreeing to each question 
is skown in Table 6). Table 4 gives the pro- 
partion of veterans in each of the 16 differ- 
en: possible response combinations to the 
fowr dimensions. For example, .053 said 
“n>” to all four of the items (abcd), and 
nearly 20% of the respondents scored as 
prejudiced in the first three domains but 
no: on the last (ABCd). 

As before, a métrix of weights (Wy) 
between each of tha 16 possible combina- 
tions is constructed. This set of weights, 
shcwn in Table 5, is based on the same 
precedures as described earlier. For exam- 
ple combinations between someone who 
agrees only to A (en Abcd) and someone 
who scores as prejudiced in the B and C 
dimensions (aBCd) are given the weight of 
.25 since they agree on one of the four re- 
sponses, namely, they both say no to the last 
dimension. By similar reasoning, pairings 
between an Abcd respondent and an ABCd 
respondent are given the weight of .50 since 
they agree on two of the four items—yes to 
A and no to D. 

Applying Equation 1, we note that the 
level of attitudinal diversity is 3437 (see 
Tab.e 4). In effect, if the population of re- 
spomdents in the Bettelheim-Janowitz study 
were randomly paired together, they would 
disagree on an average of about one third of 
the tems. Since there are four items in this 
case and A, is .34, tne average number of 
items with disagreement is 4(.34), or 1.36. 

A quick method of computing the A in- 
dexes tor attitudinal -esponses is based on 
the equations shown below: 


T 
A= 3 (Xi—X%) 2/n, (5) 
n 
Ap=| x (y+ X".) — 
k=1 
(6) 


n 
2 3 XXi], 
k=l 
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TasLE 5. WEIGHTS BASED ON PROPORTIEN OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
Paws oF RESPONSE CCMBINATIONS _ 








Response 
Combi- 
nations 


abcd 

Abcd 
aBcd 

abCd 
abcD 

ABcd 
AbCd 
AbcD 
. aBCd 
. aBcD 
. abCD 
. ABCd 
. ABCD 
. ABcD 
. aBCD 


(1) @) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


LO S aD 945! 475 
1 .50 .50 .50 
1 .50 .50 
sae oE a50 
1 


50 
-15 
-23 
z3 
.25 
-50 
1 


Ooo e u o 


where X, and X’, refer to the proportion 
responding affirmatively to a given attitu- 
dinal question in the two respective popu- 
lations; and where n is the number of atti- 
tudinal questions used. 

‘These methods not only permit rapid 
computation of the diversity indexes, but 
also computation of attitudinal diversity 
even when the investigator has not given 
cross-tabulated data. Table 6 illustrates the 
computations based on Equations 5 and 6 
for the Bettelheim-Janowitz data shown 
earlier. 

Expected Distribution. The expected dis- 
tribution for the various combinations can 
be readily computed for populations with 
two or more qualitative variables, regardless 
of whether they are dichotomous or not. 
One can then compare the actual combina- 
tions with the frequency expected under the 
hypothesis that the responses to one variable 


TABLE 6. SHORT CUr COMPUTATION OF 
ATTITUDINAL DIVERSITY 


Proportion Scoring 
Dimension as Prejudiced 
A . 860 
B 2173 
C .827 
D -540 
Aw: 
[.860— (.860)°4-.773 — (.773 Y+ .827—(.827)?+ 
540-~(.540)712 
4 
= 3437 


1 


z: =. o¢ 2s . . . 2. +: Žž‘ + + ef . + 
. ABCD ce eo. + se. ae e¢ -r a . >. æ » oe +. ef ef 
EEUU emaemmemesecinensansiniecreranrcoer ero e o LTT "UT ee a a i a e rE nn cc nme cde onc coer mc pa a i i in e e i iT 


Response Combinations 
(7) (8) (9 (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 


.50 
-75 
325 
<25 
-75 
„50 
50 


ped 200: ~250: 325.525 225° “25 0 
25 .25 «25 «50. «50. 450 0 25 
skO sdo “Zo 280 O .50 = .50 ‘25 
c5 225. (475.250. -450 0O .50 -25 
29 JS aS O .50 .50 .50 .25 
rO 250 Oo 75) u25 o 75. 125 50 
TAI O 50: a75 75 a25 225 „50 
O .50 .50 .25 .75 .75 .25 „50 
30. a50 295) «25°. 225. als -50 
l 1 SO a25. 325° ale «75 .50 
si 1 25 -dS a25 aS .50 
ai ‘ic 1 .50 .50 .50 75 
a ae 1 50 .50 -75 
Ga ki 1 .50 i15 
zx ps 1 75 

Š i 


ar2 independent of the responses to another 
variable. However, this requires that the 
distribution in each combination be known. 

Using the data reported in Table 4, for 
example, what is the expected occurrence 
of the ABCd response? Knowing the pro- 
pertion of the population agreeing to each 
of the first three items and the propor- 
tion negative on the last dimension, the 
expected frequency under independence is 
simply the product of these proportions. 
Thus, the expected frequency of ABCd re- 
sponses is (.8600)(.7733) (.8267) (.4600)— 
.2929, Since the actual proportion of ABCd 
respondents is .1867, it is clear that this com- 
bination occurs less often than might be 
expected by chance. A similar analysis can 
te made of the expected frequency for 
every possible combination within a popu- 
lation. This is shown in the last column of 
‘-able 4. Thus we see that there is little 
Significance to the fact that certain com- 
binations, aBcD and abCD, were not se- 
Iscted. Namely, a very small proportion of 
fhe population might be expected to respond 
with such combinations under the hypothesis 
af independence (.0101 and .0142, respec- 
tively). 


ADDITIONAL APPLICATIONS 


H Indexes. Under some circumstances, 
zbe investigator may wish to determine only 
if a common bond exists among the popula- 
tion, regardless of whether or not all char- 
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TABLE 7. H INDEXES IN METROPOLITAN 


MONTREAL, 1961 
Ethnic Group 
Official Language British French 
English oniy . 7073 „0137 
_French only .0216 .5748 
Bilingual .2695 -4100 
Neither 0017 0016 
Total 1.0000 1.0000 
‘He: 
British 
(.7073 )7-+ (.0216)?-+ (.2695)*4+-2 (.2695) (.7072 
+.0216)=.97 
French 
(.0137)*-+ (.5748 Y7- (.4100)°+-2 (.4100) (.0137 
- +.5748)=.98 
Hs: 
British-French 


(.7073)(.0137)-4-(.0216)(.5748)+ (.2695) 
(.4100)-+ (.7073-+-.0216) (.4100)-+ (.2695) 
(.0137-+4-.5748)=2.59 


acteristics are shared. In a multilingua. 
setting where some members speak two or 
more languages, for example, it is reason- 
able to ask about the linguistic communica- 
tion potential within the group. Here one 
wishes to describe the population in terms 
of the presence of a commonly spoken lan- 
guage between pairs, not whether they share 
more than one common tongue. The H, 
index proposed by Greenberg (1956) and 
the Hp application to between-group analy- 
ses described in Lieberson (1964) are solu- 
tions to this problem that are basically 
simple variants of the A indexes described 
earlier. 
The linguistic composition of the French 
and British ethnic groups in Montreal are 
shown in Table 7, The population of each 
group are classified according to their ability 
‘to speak: English only (E); French only 
(F); both English and French (B); and 
neither official language (N). Referring only 
to the official languages of Canada, English 
and French, what is the communication po- 
tential within each ethnic group? 
As before, the multinomial for each ethnic 

group’s langauge distribution is: 

(E,+-F,+B,+N,)? 

= (E1) + (Fy)?-++ (Bi)?-++-2 (By Ei) + 
2 (BiFi) + (N1)?+-2 (EAN1) + 
2(F\N;) +2 (FiEi) +2 (BN). 


The first five terms on the right-hand side 
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of the equal sign represent pairings in which 
English and/or French is mutually under- 
stood. Observe, th accordance with the dis- 
cussion of H indexes, no distinction is drawn 
between B—B pairs and an E—B pair since 
in both cases they share at least one common 
official language. The sum of these terms 
yields S, the proportion of all pairs in which 
a common language is held. The last five 
terms represent pairs in which mutual intelli- 
gibility is possible neither in English nor 
French, for example. where one person speaks 
only English and the other only French. The 
sum of these terms, D, gives the proportion 
of Fairs in which no common ofiicial tongue is 
held. Thus, S+-D—1.00; Hw==S, or 1—D3 

The Hw indexes shown in Table 7 give the 
probability that randomly paired members 
of each ethnic group will have a common offi- 
cial language. Or, to put it another way, Hy 
describes the proportion of all possible pairs 
within each ethnic group in which a common 
language bond exists. The Hy indexes for 
the British and French are, respectively, .97 
and .98. It is clear that the linguistic com- 
munication potential is nearly at its maxi- 
mum within each of these two major ethnic 
groups. 

The existence of a common bond between 
groups is readily analyzed through the Hp 
index. Random pairings between the British 
and French ethnic groups, represented by 
subscripts $ and j, respectively, are a function 
of the cross-products between their multi- 
nomials, Thus, 


Hp=—S=-E,Ey+ Fi Fj+B,B)+-E,B;+F\,B)+ 
ByE;-+-BiF; 
D=1-—-S 


In Montreal, the H index between the British 
and French ethnic groups is .59, indicating 
that the official language bond between the 
two major ethnic groups of Montreal is con- 
siderably weaker than the bond existing 
within each group. In this regard, language 
serves to maintain a cleavage between the 
two groups. 

Other applications of H indexes in sociol- 
cgy are readily evident. For example, the 


3 Althcugh A is defined in terms of disagreement, 
several previous papers have used H as a measure 
of agreement. Accordingly, this procedure is fol- 
lowed here. Thus, the H indexes equal S, whereas 
the A indexes equal 1—5. 
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Hy index can measure the occurrence of com- 
munication or friendship networks based on 
the presence of a common bond among uniis 
of a population. H, can be applied to the 
bonds existing between subgroups of a popu- 
lation. The difference between the H and A 
measures, aside from a descriptive emphasis 
on S and D, respectively, is due to the sensi- 
tivity of A to the proportion of all possible 
characteristics that are not commonly shared. 
H, by contrast, describes the simple presence 
or absence of any common characteristic be- 
tween the paired members of a populaticn. 
Thus, if only one qualitative variable were 
to be used, H=1—A, 

Spatial Isolation, Owing largely to the pi- 
oneering applications of Duncan and Duncan 
(1955a and b), the index of dissimilarity is 
now the most commonly used ecological 
_ measure of segregation. Based on the per 
cent distribution of groups rather than their 
absolute numbers in each sub-area of the 
city, this index eliminates the influence of 
population composition. As a pure measure 
of residential spatial patterns, the index of 
dissimilarity holds a distinct advantage over 
many other measures that are affected by the 
groups’ absolute numbers as well as the sim- 
ilarity of their spatial patterns (Taeuber and 
Taeuber, 1965:195-245). However, it is 
clear that the effect of a given index of dis- 
similarity on other social phenomena wil be 
influenced by the relative numbers of the 
groups involved. The implications of the 
same index value in two cities, one with a 
small percentage Negro and the other with 
a large percentage, will be very diferent. The 
likelihood of interaction with whites will be 
much less in the latter community. Accord- 
ingly, investigators often have occasion to 
take into account population composition 
when employing segregation as an indepen- 
dent variable.4 

Diversity measures provide a means for 
taking into account the combined influence 
of both the pattern of residential dissimi- 
larity and population composition. Based on 
the principles described earlier, the degree of 
ethnic diversity within a city is readily meas- 
ured with the Ay index. If, for example, X, 
Y, and Z are the three racial groups in a 


t Walker, et al. (1967:5-7) have proposed an 
extension of the index of dissimilarity that takes 
composition into account. 
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city wth the total population of T, the fre- 


“quency of various pairs is determined by: 


2 =X yi gé 
(x-+-y-+z)*, where Xp Yq op The 
probability of obtaining a racially homogene- 
ous pair under conditions of random sam- 
pling with replacement is given by S==x®-+- 
y*--z, The probability of a heterogeneous 
pair is given by D==2(xy-+-xz+-yz). As be- 
fore, J-+-S—1.00 and Ay=1.00—S. 

If the city is divided into spatial subunits 
such as tracts, then a separate index of di- 
versity, Aj can be computed for each tract. 
These indexes, each weighted by the propor- 
tion æf the total city population located in 
each -ract, t, may be added together im order 
to oEtain an over-all index of isolation, B. 


n 
The B index, 1—( 3% Ati), combines the 
i) 
level of racial homogeneity in each sub-area 
wher weighted by the proportion of the city’s 
total population located in each area. It has 
the same potential range as the Ay index de- 
scribed above for the whole city, except that 
for E indexes 1.00 and O represent maximum 
homogeneity and heterogeneity, respectively. 
The B index enables the investigator to con- 
sider the combined influence of both the spa- 
tial dissimilarities between two or more 
groups and their population composition. 
Bots 1—A, and B give the probability of 
honmgeneous contact under the assumption 
of random interaction. But 1—Ay is influ- 
enced solely by the city’s racial composition, 
whereas B is based on random interaction 
restricted to within each residential sub-area. 
Accordingly, B—(1—A,) gives the added 
inflwence due to dissimilarities in the spatial 


B 


= and 





distributions of the groups. Thus 


p= ( 1—Aw) 
B 
composition and segregation, respectively, on 
the total pattern of racial isolation. In real- 
ity of course, it is unlikely that interaction 
wil. be restricted to sub-areas or will be ran- 
dori within each sub-area. However, the use 
of zhese measures does provide a ready index 
of the spatial and compositional influences 
on potential interaction. As the illustration 
with three different groups indicates, the B 
incex allows for a single over-all index of 


give the relative influences of 
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isolation in a city that includes more than 
two groups. 

Bell’s index, P*, provides another appli- 
cation of diversity measures to the segrega- 
tion problem. Restating the Shevky-Williams 
indexes of isolation, Bell (1954) applies a 
probabilistic approach to segregation that is 
useful for considering the degree of isolation 
for a specific group. For a randomly selected 
member of group X in a city, P* gives the 
probability that someone selected from the 
samé residential sub-area will also be a mem- 
ber of group X. The probability that a 
randomly selected member of group X 
lag reside in a given tract $ is a function of 
a where X and x are the total number of 
the group in the city and census tract, re- 
spectively, Assuming sampling with replace- 
ment, the probability of a second person 
sampled in ~ # also being a member of 


group X i ise ~» where t; is the total population 


in the tract i. Thus, P= 3 G ales 


Second way of interpreting Ball's ae sug- 
gested by Farley and Taeuber (1968:956), 
is as the average percentage of group X in 
the census tracts, weighted by the number of 
X in each tract. 

In summary, there is a strong argument 
for employing a measure such as the index 
of dissimilarity when the investigator wants 
an indicator of segregation that is not dis- 
torted by the population composition of the 
groups involved. On the other hand, the im- 
pact of a given segregation pattern will be 
affected greatly by the composition of the 
groups in the city. In this latter context, B 
and P* are indicators of isolation that take 
into account both composition and the pat- 
tern of residential dissimilarity. 

Aw gives the probability that a randomly 
selected pair in the city will differ with re- 
spect to the variable under study, for exam- 
ple, race, ethnic origin, socioeconomic status, 
etc. The B index also considers the proba- 
bility of heterogeneous pairs, but is based 
on sampling włthin each sub-area of the city. 
The difference between the values of Aw and 
B reflects the added effect of the dissimilar- 
ities between the groups’ spatial patterns. 
The second measure of isolation described 
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above, the P* irdex proposed by Bell, is 
>ased on the logic described for diversity 
measures. Combining the influence of both 
composition and segregation, P* describes 
zhe net isolation cf a given group. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Standardization, The basic measures of di- 
versity cannot reach exactly 1.00 because the 
maximum possible value is a function of the 
number of subclasses included in the enumer- 
étion. Given a finite number of classes, N, the 


maximum level of Aw is Im. If, for exam- 


Fle, there are four religions enumerated in 
a city, then the maximum A, is 1—.25, or 
.75. The minimum level of diversity still re- 
mains at zero since it is always possible for 
tae entire population to hold the same re- 
lious affiliation. Accordingly, Mueller and 
Schuessler (1961:177-179), Labovitz and 
Gibbs (1964:6), and Amemiya (1963:85— 
87) have all proposed an adjusted measure, 
ta be labeled as A’, here, that describes the 
actual level of diversity as a proportion of 
tke maximum level possible with the spe- 


A 
cied ber of classes. Thus A’,—=———= 
number of classes. Thus IIN" 


It is equally easy to derive standardized 
forms of the other diversity measures by 
taking the actual index as a proportion of 
tke maximum possible level (given the num- 
ber of subclasses in the population). 

It is not clear, however, that some form of 
standardization is necessarily desirable for 
a clescriptive measure. No set of irrevocable 
guidelines can be presented, but certain gen- 
eral considerations may be helpful. If the 
investigator deals with a single population 
at a single point in time, then the standard- 
ized measure is perfectly appropriate, al- 
though the investigator may still prefer A, 
for purely descriptive purposes. If compari- 
soms are made between different populations 
wizh the same number of qualitative sub- 
classes possible in each population, then it 
does not matter which index is used. Suppose 
the investigator wisnes to compare occupa- 
tional diversity within several nations. If all 
of the occupational categories are at least 
minimally represented in each nation, then it 
really doesn’t matter whether A, or A’y is 
used. The two sets of measures would corre- 





POPULATION DIVERSITY 


late perfectly since the standardization pro- 
cedure would divide each value of Ay y the 


I 
same constant, I— . To be sure, there is 


still one advantage Aw holds ovez A’,; the 
former describes the actual level cf diversity 
in each nation. 

However, if comparisons are made be- 
tween two or more populations that differ in 
the number of qualitative subclasses, zhe un- 
adjusted measure of diversity offers signifi- 
cant advantages. Suppose the level oZ religi- 
ous diversity is compared between zampus 
fraternities; both fraternities have 10 Jews 
and 20 Catholics, but the second fraternity 
also has one Protestant. The actual levels of 
diversity within each of the fraternities are 
very similar. But the standardized measures 
are radically different. In the first freternity, 
the standardized denominator is .50, but it is 
.67 in the fraternity with one Protestant. 

In short, the diversity measures may be 
easily standardized in order to provide a 
measure of the maximum possible diversity 
under specified conditions, But there are cer- 
tain serious difficulties that may result when 
making comparative studies. When=ver the 
goal is to describe the actual level of diver- 
sity, then the unadjusted measures are de- 
sirable. In the case of the two fraternities, 
a radical difference in their diversity results 
from the use of A’y, even though the two 
groups have nearly identical religious com- 
position. In so far as the proposed measures 
are used to describe the level of diversity 
between or within populations, the use of a 
standardization procedure is inappropriate. 

Sampling Distribution. No attempt is made 
to consider problems that occur when the 
diversity measure is based on a semple. In 
the simple instance of a sample population 
classified by one qualitative vartble, the 
procedure for generating an unbiased estima-- 
tor proposed by Simpson (1949) may be 
used. However, it is important to recognize 
that problems may exist in drawing infer- 
ences from samples of two or more popula- 
tions. For a general discussion oi the dis- 
tinction between estimation and hypothesis 
testing and the problems that occur in deal- 
ing with standardized measures, see Kalton 
(1968). 

Residuals. In practice, tha investigator 
may encounter data that include a residual 
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“other” category with respect to a qualita- 
tive characteristic. If the proportion of the 
total population falling into such a residual 
class is small, little difficulty is faced since 
the diversity measures are not greatly af- 
fected. It is rather easy to determine how 
small is “small.” Suppose, for example, that 
5% of the total population is reported in a 
residual category. The two extreme assump- 
tions are: (1) all 5% belong to.a single 
qualitative category, “0”; (2) each respon- 
dent belongs to a unique qualitative category 
not shared by anyone else in the population. 
Computation of the A index under both ex- 
tremes gives the range of the true A index 
if greater detail had been enumerated and 
reported. Should the two assumptions lead to 
very different values of the diversity mdex, 
the possible range of diversity must be re- 
ported unless there is independent informa- 
tion about the composition of the residual 
population. 

In actual practice, most residuals are too 
small to have much effect on the Ay index. 
Accordingly, one can subdivide the “others” 
into three separate categories consisting of 
1/2, 1/3, and 1/6 of the total residual re- 
sponses, with each treated as separate sub- 
categories in all computations (see Table 1). 

Sampling With Replacement. All of the 
Aw measures are based on the assumption of 
sampling with replacement. In effect, this 
means that each respondent is viewed as hav- 
ing a certain chance of being paired with 
himself when diversity is measured within a 
population. Except for very small popula- 
tions, this procedure has little effect on the 
diversity index but does permit much sim- 
pler computations and derivations. The as- 
sumption of sampling with replacement is 
not relevant for the Ap indexes since they are 
based on pairs that include one member of 
each population. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The measures of diversity described in this 
paper should be viewed not only in terms of 
their applications to the research problems 
specified, but also as illustrating the poten- 
tial range of descriptive problems that can 
be approached through the use of elemen- 
tary permutations and combinations. There 
are several critical features to bear in mind: 


< 
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(1) diversity is viewed as a population’s 


position along a continuum ranging ftom 


-homogeneity to heterogeneity with respect to 


one or more qualitative variables; (2) diver- 
sity is operationalized by determining the 
degree of unshared characteristics among all 
possible pairs within or between populations; 
and (3) many descriptive summary m2a- 
sures can be readily developed as variations 
of the basic Ay and A, indexes described at 
the outset. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF SUBNATIONS IN HAWAII: 
AN ESSAY IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE * 


WILLIAM PETERSEN 
Ohio State University 


The ethnic composition of Hawait’s population is teo complex to suggest a schedule of sim- 
ple designations in the classificatory system. In she successive censuses both before and 
after annexation by the United States, a number cf quite different criteria have been used 
to identify racial units. This record thus affords us an excellent basis for determining what 
factors, apart from the objective characteristics =f the subpopulations themselves, shape 
official decisions on the principles of racial classificstion. 


EMOGRAPHY is generally defined as the 
scientific study of population or, more 
particularly, of fertility, mortality, 

and migration. That prior to such study one 
must define‘the population to be analyzed 
is usually left implicit, for the authors of 
most demographic works accept the “na- 
tural” unit—the persons inhabiting a nation- 
state or one of its political subdivisions. In- 
deed, the demarcation of national popula- 
tions by province, county, township, and 
similar political divisions is (apart from the 
possible ambiguity in the definition of resi- 
dence) the most clear-cut; but when the 
boundaries of such geographical units are 
arbitrary, as they often are, the sectors of 
the population defined by them are more or 
less irrelevant to the questions that sociolo- 
gists ask. The nation is more often a mean- 
ingful unit of analysis, but not with respect 
to.every problem. 

It is only when an analyst tries io set pre- 
cise limits to transnational concepis (South- 
east Asia, Northwest Europe, the developed 
nations, and the like), or to divide national 
populations into appropriate subunits, that 


* The research for this paper was made possible 
by a grant from the American Philosophical Society, 
whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged. An 
earlier version was presented to a inter-university 
Institute for Comparative Sociology, held at Ohio 
State University in the summer of 1969, and I am 
pleased to acknowledge the useful criticisms of the 
student members and of Professors Hans L. Zetter- 
berg and Wolfram Eberhard. Robert C. Schmitt, the 
State Statistician of Hawalli; Professors Saad Nagi 
and H. Yuan Tien, my colleagues at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and two anonymous readers far the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review were also kind enough to 
criticize carefully a preliminary draft; much of the 
paper’s organization and some of its content follow 
their suggestions. 
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he comes to understand how convenient it 
is -hat his subject is usually defined for him. 
Fcr each decision whether or not to include 
merginal groups in a population to be 
studied affects not only its size but also all 
its demographic rates and thus, possibly, 
ths validity of the whole analysis. 

The problem is particularly difficult in 
th= distribution of a population into ethnic 
groups, and a review of such classifications 
presently in use shows a wide range of 
cr-teria. According to the first of two inter- 
netional surveys by the United Nations (the 
seond had no appreciable change), 39 
ccuntries divided their populations by a 
geographical-ethnic criterion, ten by race, 
eht by culture, 22 by a combination of 
rece and culture, eleven by a combination 
o- culture and geography, one or two by 
o7igin as indicated by the language of the 
respondent’s father, and several by “mode of 
lie.” 

But “even where the concept employed in 

səveral countries or census operations is ap- ' 
rarently the same, . the meaning or 
cefinition of the concept may have changed 
end the amount of detail shown in the final 
tabulations may differ considerably . 
Zhe adequacy of the response may be seri- 
cusly affected by the clarity of the question 
used, . . . [and] there is always a con- 
siderable chance of deliberate falsification in 
connection with questions having to do with 
matters affecting social prestige” (United 
Nations, 1957:32-33). In short, since the 
characteristics used to define a race or any 
of its near synonyms are “not uniform in 
concept or terminology, . . . it is impossible 
zo define these concepts precisely” (United 
Nations, 1964:38). - 


t 
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THE CONCEPT OF SUBNATION 


Even apart from the variation in the def- 
nitions set by governments, one difficulty 
is that sociologists lack a generic term to 
designate any or all of the categories in- 
cluded in such classifications. Yet the need 
for one is manifest. For example, some re- 
gard Jews as a religious group; others insist 
that Jews are the carriers of a particular 
culture, an ethnic stock, members of a nation 
partly in exile, or some combination of these. 
How shall a person who wants to avcid 
taking a stand in this often acrimonious de- 
bate refer to the category of Jews? As an- 
other instance, persons in Mexico who wear 
huaraches and speak an Indian language 
are designated as “Indians,” and those who 
wear shoes and speak Spanish are not, There 
is no way now to refer to a group like In- 
dians, sometimes defined genetically and 
sometimes culturally, without using designa- 
tions like race or language group much too 
loosely. In Hawaii, as we shall see, at times 
“Portuguese” identified persons from Portu- 
gal, but in the main it was a euphemism 
for a part-Negro group from an African 
colony of Portugal. Included in this single 
designation, thus, are both a European na- 
tionality and a nonwhite race, and there is 
no term that can refer to either or both. 
Though social scientists are surfeited with 
pointless jargon, in this case there is a need 
for a new term—a genus that includes as 
species such categories as race or religion. 

Tf we divide the classifications of a popu- 
lation (apart from the political subunits 
already dismissed as typically irrelevant to 
sociological analysis) into such generic types, 
it is convenient to follow the analogy of the 
achieved and the ascribed status of an in- 
dividual. To measure the movement of an 
individual up the social ladder, or of a na- 
tion toward full economic development and 
cultural modernity, analysts generally use 
one or another index of social class—mainlv 
occupation, but also such related charac- 
teristics as education, income, and rural- 
urban-metropolitan residence. In contrast, 
some classifications are defined by criteria 
that are (or are perceived to be) more or 
less immutable—race, origin, national stock, 
language, citizenship, religion, region (in the 
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serse or a cultural rather than a political 
division),etc1 , 

There is no unambiguous designation of 
the counterpart to social class? and I pro- 
pose subsation as the most appropriate term 
for the second genus, analogous to ascribed 
stazus, 

he etymological meaning of nation (the 
word derives from Latin for “to be born”) 
suggests a people linked by common descent 
from a putative ancestor; and other generally 
acc2pted characteristics are a common ter- 
ritary, history, language, religion, and way 
of ife. Obviously not all nations conform 
to every slement of the definition. There is 
no single set of ancestors to the varied im- 
migrants who made up the population of 
the United States; various nations comprise 
several language or religious groups; neither 
the Jewish nor the Gypsy nation has a com- 
mor territory. And “nearly all the new 
African rations lacked al these elements 
except a common territory, and even that 
has been lately and arbitrarily demarcated 
by alien power” (Perham, 1962:26). 


1 With respect to an individual, age and sex are 
generally taken to mark ascribed statuses; but per- 
sons of one sex or of one age do not ordinarily con- 
stituse a group of any kind. In the atypical case, 
wher a sentiment of solidarity exists and even some 
rudimentary group organization (for example, teen- 
agers as opposed to adolescents), one might say that 
this :s somewhat similar to an ethnic group or a 
religion. But in the main the two sexes and age 
“groups” are rather categories, analytical conglom- 
erate: of persons whose physiological attributes and, 
there ore, social roles are similar. This is not to sug- 
gest chat tke categories are of slight importance. 
On tke contrary, for most social analyses, and espe- 
cially any w-th a demographic focus, age groups and 
the tvo sexes are so fundamental that perhaps we 
should take them to be a third genus, which will not 
be discussed here. 

2 “Ethnic group” in some authors’ usage is gen- 
eric, but its more common range is a subclassifica- 
tion within such larger categories as, for example, 
races, For same analysts “minority group” means a 
cohestve subunit that is not a majority of a popula- 
tion eg, a dominant elite); for others, such as 
Louis Wirth, the term denotes an oppressed subunit 
of anr propcrtion (e.g, the nonwhite population of 
South. Africa). Both of these terms, moreover, have 
becom entangled in the emotional overtones of 
ethnic disputes, so that a politically neutral question 
(e.g., in what ways and to what degree js the Middle 
West differentiated from the rest of the United 
States?) would seem to fall outside the categories so 
defines. 


SUBNATIONS IN HAWAII 


Except for their smaller size, sutnations 
have the main features that we associate with 
nationality—an actual or putative biological 
descent from common forebears, a common 
territory, an easier communication imside 
than outside the group, a sentimental identi- 
fication with insiders and thus a relative 
hostility toward outsiders. As with nations, 
not all subnations need show everv distin- 
guishing characteristic. And subnations are 
also like nations in that their precis2 dimen- 
sions are difficult to fix, especially when 
they lack a formal organization (the counter- 
part of a state); for in both cases a greater 
emotional charge is generally associated with 
any identification than in other kinds of clas- 
sification. 

Such over-all surveys as those made by 
the United Nations give no hint how the 
criteria used to define subnations were se- 
lected. To answer this question in full, it 
would be necessary in each case to delve 
under the compiled statistics into the social 
history, the biases of the recorcing unit, 
and similar factors. A suitable population 
with which to start is that of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and some of the principles of classi- 
fication uncovered there may have far wider 
application. 

For its size the Hawaiian population is 
perhaps the most heterogeneous on earth, 
and the problems of classification have been 
so great there that influences on the criteria 
chosen can be more readily discerned than 
elsewhere. Most of the Hawaiian subnations 
defined by racial or nationality criteria, 
moreover, have moved to a higher or lower 
social status, and it is thus possible to 
discuss the relation between social class and 
the definition of a subnation predominantly 
associated with it. Over the past century, 
the government of the Islands shifted from 
kingdom to republic, then to American ter- 
ritory, and, finally, to one of the United 
States; and the corresponding changes in 
the administrative agency responsible for 
gathering population data meant that the 
definition of Hawaiian subnations was under 
continual review. 


THE GROWTH OF HAWAD’S POPULATION 


Europe of the eighteenth cenzury, taught 
by Rousseau and his followers zo value the 
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primitive life, saw the discovery of each 
new South Seas island as a partial realiza- 
tion of utopia. Full sexual freedom, in 
civilized societies merely advocated in 
earnest tracts, was expressed in these little 
paradises with the abandon of an adolescent’s 


daydream. During his several voyages to 


the Hawaiian Islands, Captain James Cook 
was not able even to prevent intercourse 
between the native women and those of his 
crew he knew to be venereally mfected: he 
could prohibit his men from going ashore, 
but he could not keep the Hawaiians from 
coming aboard. “No women I have ever met 
were less reserved,” he wrote in his journal 
in 1779; “indeed, it appeared to me that 
they visited us with no other view than to 
make a surrender of their persons.” 

The well advertised delights offered to 
the crews of visiting ships induced a number 
of European males to settle in the South 
Seas and adopt a more or less Polynesian 
way of life. In Hawaii the heyday of these 
beachcombers lasted from 1787, when their 
presence was first recorded, to 1820, the year 
the first missionaries arrived. From an ap- 
proximation of their number, one can cal- 
culate that there were about 1,500 beach- 
comber-years of exposure, with at least as 
high a fertility as this figure would connote 
in other social contexts. For all of the South 
Seas, the progeny of the beachcombers in 
1960, some five or six generations later, has 
been estimated at some 200,000, or half of 
the total Polynesian population (excluding 
Maoris) of 400,000 (McArthur, 1966)3 
The degree of admixture in Hawaii, one 
can assume, was not less than this average. 

For a period whaling afforded Hawaii’s 
chief contact with the outside world. Each 
year some 600 ships, ten American to one 
European, docked at Hawaiian ports, and 
while the ships were restocked and repaired, 
the young and robust men that sailed them 
visited with the Islands’ women. Their con- 
tacts with the natives were concentrated in 


3 The present-day version of beachcombers, hip- 
pies from the Mainland, are to be found in small 
transient colonies, but the legendary welcome by na- 
tives has long since soured. In mid-1968 there were 
meetings to protest the presence of these feckless 
whites, who allegedly sought sexual pleasure not 
only with the daughters but even with the wives of 
solidly Christian Hawaiians. 


~- 
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the port towns and thus among only a por- 
tion of the female population, but the siz- 
able deposit of alien genes they left has 
also spread through the Hawaiian popula- 
tion during the ensuing generations, How- 
ever, whaling in the Islands’ econcmic his- 
tory very soon ended. With the growing 
scarcity of whales, the Confederate ma- 
rauders’ attacks on ships during the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and the discovery of 
petroleum in Pennsylvania, the market for 
whale oil could no longer absorb the rising 
costs of gathering it. 

The Islands’ economic base gradually be- 
came sugar, In three decades production im- 
creased from hardly more than nil to nearly 
10,000 tons in 1867, when whaling was 
over as a major industry. From this base, 
with minor fluctuations, the producticn curve 
was ever upward—to more than 4 million 
tons at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, more than double that in the 1930's, 
and between 10 and 11 million tons in the 
mid-1960’s. Sugar production brought an 
all but insatiable demand for plantaticn 
laborers, who were recruited all over the 
world—from the other islands of the Pacific, 
from China and Japan, the West Indies, 
many European countries, and various parts 
of the United States. This great diversity 
was due mainly to the effort, in the words 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Labor, <o cre- 
ate “a population that would at the same 
time supply a civic and an industrial need” 
——that is, people who would work efficiently 
in the fields but would also be acceptable 
politically and socially. “But nowhere was 
a people found combining the civic capacity 
to build up a state with the humilty or 
ambition necessary for a contract laborer” 
(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1903: 
22). The Caucasian managers viewed each 
of the successive immigrant waves firs. with 
approbation, then with dubiousness, and 
finally often with apprehension. The Chinese, 
at first praised for their obsequious dili- 
gence, were seen, after their numbers in- 
creased somewhat, as the Islands’ main 
economic and civic threat. The Japanese, who 
were brought in specifically to counter the 
Chinese, became the largest compenent 
among the plantation laborers and this, in 
the eyes of the managerial class, an even 
more serious menace. They were succeeded 
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by colonial Portuguese and more recently 
by Filipinos. 

For more than a century after the dis- 
ccvery of the Islands, the Hawaiian royalty 
ard chieftains retained effective control. 
TEeir white advisors, whether missionaries or 
businessmen, depended on the good will of 
the native upper class, and the bond was 
often reinforced by marriages between white 
men and Hawaiian women of noble or even 
roval blood. Some of the proudest white 
families—the - Bishops, the Wilcoxes, the 
Shipmans, the Campbells, out of a total of 
perhaps thirty well established upper-class 
lincages—have dusky Hawaiians among their 
legitimate antecedents, and in many cases 
their present power and wealth derive from 
the land acquired through such alliances. 
The whites thus found it inexpedient to 
raise legal or even social barriers to the 
miscegenation of others. Unlike almost any 
other plantation society or even the rest of 
the United States, intermarriage across race 
lines has been both common and accepted.4 
Since the first generation of most immigrant 
peoples had a highly imbalanced sex ratio, 
often it was possible for the isolated males 
to establish families, or even to have sex 
relations, only with females of another race. - 
The earlier pattern of casual interethnic 
contacts certainly continued, but many of 
the associations that would have remained 
extramarital in other social contexts were 
legally ratified in Hawaii and thus, one 
can presume, resulted in a larger number of 
offspring. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of 
the racial admixture consequent from this 
social] history is in a recent study by three 
geneticists at the University of Hawaii 
(Morton et al., 1967). The racial identifica- 
tion cf parents listed on the birth certificates 
of 179,327 babies born from 1948 to 1958 
was found to be substantially reliable when . 
checked against evidence based on samples 
from the Hawaii Blood Clinic. The fathers - 
and mothers were each placed in one of the 
following races: Caucasian, Hawaiian, Chi- 
nese, Filipino, Japanese, Puerto Rican, and 
Korean, plus combinations of each of these 


4 The classical study by Romanzo Adams (1937) 
hes bezn supplemented in a large literature. For 
bibliographic guidance, see in particular Schmitt 
(1965) and Parkman and Sawyer (1967). 
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primary categories with each of the ather 
six. With 28 possible racial identifications 
for each parent, there were 804 possible 
crossings, of which 524 were inclided in 
the record. According to the serological evi- 
dence, “Hawaiians” have an 8.5% Caucasian 
mixture and a 13.7% Chinese mixture. and 
the other presumably pure racial groups im- 
clude a smaller but usually also significant 
element from the other components of the 
Islands’ population. 

The frequent and complex genetic crosses 
made it increasingly difficult tc classify the 
population by objective racial criteria. And 
the social structure was just as fluid, for a 
number of underlying reasons.” (1) The 
most fundamental was mandatory public 
education, started under the inffuence of New 
England missionaries. The scns sf coolies 
were thus prepared for whatever other op- 


portunities might become available. (2) 


More generally, “the American dilemma” in 
its Hawaiian version—the contrast between 
political and economic rule by perhaps 5% 
of the population and the universalist as- 
pirations fostered by both Congregational 
evangelism and, later, the American credo— 
encouraged other democratizing institutions. 
_ The oligarchy’s power was criticized in a 

.free press in various languages. Though 
foreign-born Orientals, a majority of the 


population at the time of annexation, were 


excluded from the political prccess, their 
native-born offspring were able to take ad- 
vantage of universal suffrage. (3) The suc- 
cession of immigration waves that we have 
noted, with a new group brought in every 
two or three decades at the bottom.of the 


5 This passage follows the analysis af a Mainland 
political scientist (Fuchs, 1961:36-39), whose book 
offered so unfavorable a view of upper-cless whites 
that it became something of a Etérary scandal in 
their circles. Yet the author, from his academic lib- 
eral stance, found much to pra:se in the rule of 
these same upper-class whites. 

8 School attendance was mace mandatory for 
children between the ages of 4 and 14 by the School 
Law of 1840, which went into effect at zhe begin- 
ning of the following year. The period of required 
attendance was changed to ages 6 to 16 years in 
1859 (Civil Code, Chapter X, Section 722) and to 6 
through 15 in 1884 (Compiled Laws, Chapter X, 
Section 20). Even if one assumes that these laws 
were imperfectly enforced, theic consequence was 
the gradual education of a substantial portion of the 
population during the half-century before the 
United States annexed the Islands. 
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social scale, facilitated the upward mobility 
of the earlier arrivals. Thus, the labor de- 
mands of the plantation system itself helped 
to undermine the static ethnic stratification 
ordinarily associated with it. (4) Since there 
were hardly ever enough field laborers to 
participate in the increasing production, the 
sugar companies were under constant pres- 
sure to mechanize, and eventually the cane 
was gathered with mechanical shovels, trans- 
ported in trucks, and refined in mills oper- 
ated entirely by a handful of skilled techni- 
cians.? With the virtual disappearance of 
the lowest stratum, the distance from the 
top to the bottom of the social structure was 
reduced. 

The interaction between race mixture and . 
social mobility of these degrees was inter- 
preted by statistical agencies that also under- 
went repeated changes. During a little more 
than a half-century, the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment conducted no less than twelve censuses 
(cf. Schmitt, 1968a: Chap. 3). The first of 
these, in 1847, was rudimentary; the last, in 
1896, was in Schmitt’s judgment “sophisti- 
cated, accurate, and comprehensive to a re- 
markable degree.” After annexation, the Ter- 
ritory (and later the State) of Hawaii was 
included in. the successive censuses of the 
United States. In 1900, the first such count 
was supervised by Alatau T. Atkinson, the 
same man ‘who had been the general superin- 
tendent of the 1896 census of the Hawaiian 
Republic; but this continuity in technical 
competence and local expertise was counter- 

T This trend was accelerated after the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
organized the plantation and mill workers. Accord- 
ing to en Industry brochure (Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association, n.d.), “the Hawaii plantation worker 
. .. produces more and gets paid more. His hourly 
earnings are from one-third to three times higher 
than fieldworkers’ earnings in other sugar-producing 
areas af America, and vastly above those of foreign 
sugar-producing areas. ... In 1966, the average 
daly wage of nonsupervisory employees in the Ha- 
wali sugar industry was $19.76, with fringe benefits 
valued at another $6.50 a day.” 

8 Many of the state agencies that compile statistics 
by race have their own principles of classification, 
which have also often been changed over time, Ex- 
cept when the Census Bureau categories have been 
patently inappropriate, however, the usual practice 
is to follow its lead, partly because of the greater 
prestige of the federal agency, partly because only 
then is it possible to calculate rates of crime, illness, 
or whatever for each sector of the population; 
compare footnote 17. 
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TABLE 1, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF “HE Poeu- 
LATION By Race, TERRITORY or Hawact, 191C 

Hawalian 1 

Part-Hawaiian 


arene) 
Gr ON 


Caucasian Hawaiian 4.6 
Asiatic Hawaiian 1.3 
Caucasian 22.8 
Portugese 11.5 
Puerto Rican 2.3 
Spanish 1.0 
Other Caucasian r i 
Chinese 11.3 
Japanese 41.5 
Korean Be 
Filipino 1.2 
Negro 0.4 
All Other G2 
Total (rounded) 100 
(=2191,909) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population, 1910: Supplement for Hawait (Wash~ 
ington, D.C., 1913), p. 57. 


balanced, especially but not exclusively in 
this first count, by the Washington cfficial:’ 
relative indifference to the special attributes 
of the Hawaiian population. 

A typical early breakdown is shown in 
Table 1. The classification in 1910 (unlike 
that in 1900) was based on the systen first 
used in 1896, revised slightly In an attempt 
to classify Negro and part-Negro subfopula- 
tions into suitable categories. In 191C, also, 
a far greater effort was made than ten years 
earlier to get a complete count of the several 
Asian minorities; census schedules and in- 
structions were translated into Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and other languages, and attempts were 
made to quell the apprehensions that a popu- 
lation count raised among many of thes2 peo- 
ple. By the usual technical standards, the 
1910 count was competently made, but to 
compare its subtotals with other competent 
counts earlier or later, assuming that each of 
the categories was constantly defined, would 
result in gross distortions of the facts. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHNIC CLASSIFICATION 

The fluidity of racial classification in Ha- 
waii, a commonplace among scholars who 
have worked with the statistics, is only a 
preliminary point in this thesis. The intent is 
to go farther: to suggest why certain changes 
in identification were made. Though the main 
argument is restricted to Hawaiian data, the 
principles of classification deduced trom 
them often apply more generally. 
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1. The subnations of any society are 
classified only partly according to their 
objective characteristics, partly also ac- 
cording to other criteria. 


It is useful to assert this most general denial 
of simple-minded positivism, the notion that 
all knowledge can be cast in the form of 
statements about immediate experience. The 
deEnitions themselves almost always imply 
thet the clessificatory system derives solely 
from the characteristics of the categories be- 
ing defined. For documentation of this most 
gereral proposition, see the rest of this paper 
or, for examples from a variety of countries, 
the two documents of the United Nations 
already cited. 


2. The nonobjective criterta by which 
any population is classtfied into subnations 
are chosen according to the view that the 
politically dominant group has of the 
whole society. 


If one accepts Proposition 1 as valid, Propo- 
sition 2 follows almost by definition of “po- 
litically dominant,” far the agency responsi- 
ble for collecting data will almost always see 
the social world with the same eyes. A par- 
ticularly interesting example is the changing 
designation cf the offspring of unions be- 
tween Hawaiians and non-Hawaiians. In the 
first censuses of independent Hawaii, these 
were designated as “kapa-haoles” (that is, 
half-zoreigners). Later, when the Hawaiians’ 
place in the social structure became more 
ambiguous, the same group was termed “half- 
castes.” Still later, in the censuses under 
American administration, they were termed 
“Caucasian Hawaiians” or “Asiatic Ha- 
waiians,” depending on the race of the sec- 
ond parent. And finally, in 1940, these two 
subcategories were discontinued and both 
groups together were cesignated “Part-Ha- 
walians.” There was no significant change 
from “‘hkapa-hcole’ to “Part-Hawaiian” in 
the ccmposition of the subnaticon itself, but 
the dssignator shifted from Hawaiian to 
white. 


3. The dominant snbnation, whether in 
numbers or in power, is given the most 
statistical attention. 


It is a familiar finding in analyses of social 
class that persons can distinguish much finer 
differences in tke portion of the social struc- 
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ture closest to them, while at a great dis- 
tance all subcategories blend into “the rich” 
or “the poor.” So also with subnaticns, Be- 
ginning with the censuses conductec by in- 
dependent Hawaii, whites—but not cther 
races—were subdivided by nationality.® All 
the Japanese in Hawaii, thus, were classed 
together, even though those from the main 
islands (known in Japanese as Nacht} are 
distinguished from the “Japanese” from 
Okinawa by mutual antipathy, subgroup en- 
dogamy, dialect, and some of the other char- 
acteristics of Caucasian nationalities. The 
same is true of the Tagalogs, the Visayans, 
and the Ilocanos among the Filipinos; the 
Punti and Hakka among the Chinese; and 
the various distinct nationalities or races 
classed together as “South Sea Islanders” 
(Hormann, 1948). 


4. In any classification of subnattons, 
one of the main criteria is to divide “in- 
siders,” variously defined, from “out- 
siders.” 


Like Proposition 3, this can be seen as a 
corollary of Proposition 2. The most general 
application on a world scale, the virtually 
universal separation of “natives” from 
“aliens,” was complicated in Hawaii by the 
movement of Caucasians from on2 status to 
the other. The word kaole, which literally 
means “stranger” or “foreigner,” was at first 
applied to all non-Hawaiians. As the white 
administrators under the royal house began 
to acquire more prestige and >ower, the 
meaning of the term was gradually restricted 
to the most influential among the aliens— 
namely, Caucasians of American or North- 


® There is a pleasant myth in Hawzii, subscribed 
to even by some social scientists, that racial antip- 
athies or even identities were almost unknown on 
the Islands until they were imported from the Main- 
land. Thus, concerning this manner of ethnic classi- 
fication, Lind has written (1967:20) that foreigners 
at one time “were apparently known as Americans, 
British, French, Chinese, and Hawaiiens or natives, 
and were not classified in racial terms such as white, 
yellow and brown. This practice has continued to a 
degree until the present day and symbolizes the 
dominant attitude in Hawaii of indifference to race. 
Indeed, it was not until after annexation that 
Mainland conceptions of race were partially intro- 
duced in the census practices of Hawaii.” That 
whites were subdivided into significant subgroups 
when other races were not may be taken as evi- 
dence of various attitudes, but hard_y oz a relative 
lack of race consciousness, 
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west European origin, often with a connota- 
tion of upper-class status.t° It was more of 
a puzzle how to classify the “Aaoles” from 
Asia. According to the Honolulu Advertiser, 
expressing what seems to have been a gen- 
eral opinion for several decades of the nine- 
teenth century, “In many respects the Jap- 
anese are in advance of Western nations, and 
at all events they cannot be classed as ‘Asi- 
atic?’ ” (cited by Kuykendall, 1967:174). 
In the 1860 census, Chinese were classified 
as native Hawaiians if they were resident in 
Honolulu but as foreigners if elsewhere in 
the kingdom. Yet by the next census, in 
1866, the Chinese were perceived as suff- 
ciently important to Justify their own cate- 
gory; the designations were “native,” “half- 
caste,” “Chinese,” and “other foreigners.” 


5. When the relative power of a subna- 
tion declines, it may retain tts earlier place 
in a Statistical classification. 


By many indices, Hawaiians and Part-Ha- 
Walians are now close to the bottom of the 
social scale as contrasted with whites at the 
top, but the old relation (which ended only 
in 1893) between Hawaiian royalty and 
their American advisers sometimes persists 
in a symbolic alliance of these two races 
against all others." To be designated a Ha- 
walian today affords one special access to 
schooling, homesteads, certain occupations, 
and other values of the society; and pride 


10 In the 1900 census (the first under American 
jurisdiction), the white population was divided into 
the same three subcategories as on the Mainland: 
natives of native parentage, natives of foreign or 
mixed parentage, and persons of foreign birth. It is 
not clear, however, whether respondents (or their 
parents) who had been born in independent Hawaii ` 
were counted as “native,” or those who had been 
born on the Mainland and later emigrated to what, 
until four years earlier, had been a foreign country, 
or both. 

11 “With the royalty gone and surviving [nobility] 
diminished in wealth and importance, many Ha- 
waiians looked increasingly to kaole and hapa-haole 
philanthropy. In some cases, kaole families did 
take the place of feudal chiefs. The Baldwins and 
the Shipmans, like the feudal chiefs of old, took 
care of ‘their Hawaiians.’ Alfred W. Carter, who 
was a trustee of the Parker estate, became known 
as the ‘Lord of Kohala,’ a leader to whom Hawai- 
ians could come for practical aid and psychological 
comfort. Complete paternalism existed [and still 
exists] on the tiny island of Niihau, where the Rob- 
inson family, owners of the island, ministered to 
some 200 Hawaiians and Part-Hawaiians who 
worked on the Robinson ranch” (Fuchs, 1961:76). 
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in the Polynesian past is everywhere rein- 
forced by all the devices of a large and grow- 
ing tourist industry. According to the official 
definitions, a person with at least a known 
trace of Hawaiian ancestry is now classified 
either as Hawaiian or, if there has been an 
admixture of other genes, as Part-Hawaliar. 
Even though less than 2% of the 1960 popu- 
lation was classified as “Hawaiian,” most of 
this minuscule proportion were in fact Part- 
Hawaiians who had “passed.” By a careful 
comparison of data of various types, Schmitt 
(1967a) estimated that not more than a 
thousand, or Jess than one-tenth of the full 
Hawaiians reported in the 1960 census, could 
accurately claim unmixed ancestry in the 
strict sense.?4 
6. The designations of a subnation are 
often changed from one synonymous term 
to another because of shifts in their emo- 
tional or political connotation. 


The most striking succession familiar to 
Americans is the variation in the designation 
of Negroes: “colored,” “Afro-American,” 
“negro,” “black,” etc. (cf. Isaacs, 1963: 
Chap. 2). The definition of Negroes in Ha- 
wall, ostensibly by the same principle oper- 
ating on the Mainland, has never divided the 
population in the same way. The “Negroes” 
defined in the 1900 census, mostly of Main- 
land birth or origin, made up only a‘few hun- 
dred out of the several thousand who would 
have been so classified elsewhere in the 
United States. While whaling was Hawaii’s 
main industry, ships recruited crews in vari- 
ous African colonies of Portugal, especially 
the Cape Verde Islands; and these men, part- 
, Negro or in some instances probably pure 
Negro, interbred with the Islands’ women. In 
the early counts under American administra- 
tion, their descendants were classified: as 
Part-Hawalian, in later censuses often as 
- Portuguese. Similarly, the sizable number 
that immigrated from Puerto Rico, particu- 
larly immediately after the turn of the cen- 

12 It is also true, of course, that a considerable 
number of other Part-Hawaiians “passed” in the 


other direction and reported themselves as white (or 
sometimes as Chinese); but this is what one would 


` expect from the current social ranking of the races. 


Partly because of the very small number of full 
Hawaiians, and partly because of their especially 
questionable identity, the Census Bureau plans to 
abandon the traditional distinction between Ha- 
waiian and Part-Hawaiian in the 1970 count, 
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tury, had some American Indian and some 
Spanish but mainly Negro antecedents, but 
fev if any were classified as Negroes (Adams, 
1945). : l 

A parallel variation occurred in the desig- 
nafion of the politically dominant subnation. 
Th2 1900 census had no provision to desig- 
natz subnations not represented in the Main- 
lani population, and apart from a few re- 
marks in the introduction to the census 
volume, Hawaiians, Part-Hawaiians, and 
South See Islanders were included in the 
“white” population, in order to compile gen- 
eral tables “in a form suitable for compari- 
son with the statistics for states and terri- 
tories of the United States proper” (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1902:ccxvi-ccxix). 
The term “Caucasian,” introduced for the 
first time in the 1910 census, was used to 
classify whites together with many who on 
the Mainland would have been designated 
as mulatto. As Adams remarked (1945), the 
extersion cf “Caucasian” to mixed popula- 
tions apparently did not occasion “any local 
protest from the real Caucasians, i.e., the 
white people. Probably this was because the 
term had no traditional use and that it was 
in efect ignored.” Either intentionally or 
inadvertently, the 1910 breakdown was re- 
vised in 1930, when the designations “Por- 
tuguese,” “Puerto Rican,” and “Spanish” 
were restricted to those of presumed pure 
white descent, while the 7,000 or 8,000 
(acco-ding to Adams’s guess) of interracial 
descent were transferred to the residual cate- 
gory cf “Other Caucasian.” 4 


18 Acams must have obtained his facts from con- 
versaticns with census officials, for there is no dis- 
cussion in the census publications of how these mix- 
tures were classified. In a work published in 1933, 
Adams failed to note that three years earlier a 
change had taken place in the groups included in 
“Other Caucasians.” Also in various subsequent ac- 
counts Dy other scholars, “Other Caucasians” are 
still identified with persons of North European an- 
tecedentS, often with the same kind of opprobrium 
that “Wasps” denotes—or used to Cenote—on the 
Mainlami. (Wich the present appetite of middie- 
class wEites for self-denigration, no such term can 
long retain its connotation, and one reader of this 
paper remarked that he was unaware of the op- 
orcbrious implication of “Wasps.” Vet the term 
was coired only about a decade ago, reputedly by 
the naticnal stat of the NAACP, and the identifica- 
don of en allegodly self-righteous ruling class as a 
rather unpleasant insect would seem to require no 


explicaticn.) 
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7. A subnation with a designation it 
deems to be derogatory may demand not 
merely a new term but a reclassification. 


On the Mainland several groups of Negro- 
Indian-white forebears successfully demon- 
strated against their designation as “Negro” 
and were reclassified as “Indian” (cf. Berry, 
1965). In the Hawaiian 1940 census the 
“Portuguese” and “Spanish”-—most of whom 
at the time still retained their distinctive 
neighborhoods, pattern of life, and level of 
occupation and income (cf. Hormann, 1948) 
-virtually began their ascent into middle- 
class life by inducing local census officials to 
redefine them as “Caucasian,” without the 
nationality tag that in local usage is known 
to denote mainly a racial mixture. Such an 
ascent in symbolic terms differs from what is 
ordinarily understood as social mobility, 
which is typically of individuals and, whether 
of individuals or groups, is measured by such 
“real” differences as occupational status or 
income.4 


8. A decision not to classify a popula- 
tion by subnations, although it is often 
justified by a statement that ethnic differ- 
entiation is unimportant, is generally 
based, on the contrary, on a reluctance to 
publicise significant ethnic-class or ethnic- 
political correlations. 


In Hawaii the stance against the recording 
of race has been reinforced, at least among 





One can cite similar anomalies from recent in- 
cidents on the Mainland. The Boston school board, 
in an effort to minimize the “racial imbalance” of 
the city’s schools, classified Chinese pupils as 
“White.” In some school records of Washington, 
D.C., native Negro pupils were so classified, but 
children of Africans, most of whom were diplomats 
stationed in the capital, were designated as “white” 
(cf. Marden et al., 1967). 

14 In his analysis of traditional Hindu India, 
Srinivas (1962) coined a term, Sanskritization, to 
denote the conscious adoption by lower castes of 
certain of the customs, associations, and beliefs of 
Brahmins, for by this closer identification with the 
highest caste they were sometimes able to raise 
their own level in the hierarchy. If we generalize 
the meaning of this useful concept to mean the so- 
cial mobility of a group by the manipulation of 
symbols, the statistical reclassifications of marginal 
populations can be seen as one mode of sanskritiza- 
tion. 
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sociologists, by the fact that most derived 
their theory from Robert Park (cf. Park, 
1950, and, for a perceptive critique, Lyman, 
1968). Park held that after an initial con- 
tact between ethnic groups there followed— 
apart from certain poorly specified exceptions 
or postponements—-an inevitable sequence 
of competition, accommodation, and assimi- 
lation. The full assimilation of Hawaii’s mi- 
norities, some “two or three hundred years” 
off, in Adarms’s opinion (1937:113), will re- 
sult in a “stable race mixture” of a “cultu- 
rally homogeneous” people. Other analysts 
have at least implied that the process will be 
far shorter.1> If indeed in Hawaii races were 
in the process of disappearing as significant 
social units, it would even so be important to 
collect the data by which this remarkable 
transformation could be followed in detail. 
In fact, it is often those who proclaim 
Hawaii’s already achieved racial amity that, 
a half-inch under the surface, reveal fears of 
rising antipathies. 

The ignorance officially fostered in Hawaii 
can be well illustrated with a single instance. 
In a y (Won and Yamamura, 1967) 
commissioned by the State Commission on 
Manpower and Full Employment, data on 
job-seekers were collected initially from the 
records of the U.S. Employment Service 
(where no statistics on race are kept) and 
then, more intensively, from interviews with 
a one-in-ten subsample. In the interviews, 
when questions were put on discrimination, 
fewer than three out of four of the respon- 
dents were quite certain that race was not 
“usually” the principal cause of their unem- 
ployment. However, no data are given on the 
race of those who held these opinions (the 
information was collected from the subsam- 
ple but withheld in the published report at 
the suggestion of the State Department of 
Labor); and there is no analysis of unem- 


15 After several months of reading everything I 
could find on the ethnic structure of Hawaii, I 
came across only one substantial item (Wittermans, 
19€4) that reflected the situation as I perceived it: 
assimilation has its limits, and the future is with a 
plural society in which each subnation will both par- 
ticipate as an equal in universalist institutions and 
take good care to protect its own particularist do- 
main. It is significant that this exception to the rule 
was written by an outsider and published abroad. 
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ployment by race, against which the accu- 


racy of these allegations might be checked.** | 


© 9. An important influence on any clas- 


sthcatory system, patricularly as tats is 
applied to a relatively small and atyfical 
subpopulation, is the convenience of the 
administrative agency that sets the cri- 
teria. 
Understandably, the Census Bureau officials 
in Washington have a broad view of their 
task, weighing monetary or other costs 
against utility in national terms and some- 
times taking a recalcitrant stand against pro- 
. posals that, in a local perspective, strike one 
as obviously excellent, Within bounds, this is 
what is expected of an agency that deals with 
a problem in the whole, and it is reasonable 
—if in some instances also unfortunate—ta 
consolidate small groups into a miscellanecus 
category. But when Hawaiians and Fart- 
Hawaiians were classified as “white” (as in 
1900) or as “nonwhite” (as in 1960), these 


who were supposed to use the statistics ccn- ` 


tended that the balance had swung too far 
toward presumed over-all efficiency, a 
ing the local interest altogether. 

The decision to substitute for previous ra- 
cial breakdowns the dichotomy between 
_ white and nonwhite in the 1960 census was 
supported by the argument that it saved 
money to have only a two-category classifica- 
tion in most of the tables. Whether it is in- 
deed economical, however, to produce sta-- 
tistics that make no ‘sociological sense can Le 
challenged.17 And the breakdowns by race 


16 According to a 1964—66 survey by the State De- 
partment of Health as reported by Schmitt (1967b), 
the percentage of the male civilian labor force thet 
was unemployed ranged from 5.3 among Portuguese 
to 1.1 among Japanese. 

17 Thus, the State of Hawaii had to pay for 2 
new summation of the 1960 data, giving census 
tract totals by the old racial classification (Schmitt, 
1968a:105). The dichotomy by color is a defensib 
convention for national summaries, in which Ne- 
groes constitute the overwhelming majority of ncn- 
whites (92% in 1960), or for regions of the country 
where there are few Indians, Orientals, or other 
non-Negro nonwhites. In the Southwest, as in Ha- 
waii, not only is the division indefensible in itself 
but it sometimes perverts research based in part or 
census data. Even analysts who are well aware i 
the limitations of the Census Bureau classification 
are sometimes constrained to follow it, for one cen 
calculate rates (as we have already noted) on'y 
` when one follows the divisions in the base popula- 
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were not necessarily more useful than those 
by color. In the table headed “Race by Sex 
for the State, by Size of Place, 1960,” the 
antire population of Hawaii was first divided 
Setween 202,230 whites and 430,542 non- 
whites. Then the nonwhites were divided be- 
tween 4,943 Negroes and 425,599 “Other 
taces.” Finally, these other racés were listed 
gs follows (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963: 
able 15): 


Mdami mosser ected 472 
Japanese .......... 203,455 
Chinese ........... 38,197 
Filipino .......... 69,070 
All other.......... 114,405 

The “All other’ category included, one . 


should note, Hawaiians and Part-Hawaiians, 
who are a distinctive and significant: group 
still and, by any reasonable rationale, should 
be classified separately.1® 

The tendency in the United States to shift 
from a de jure to a de facto definition of resi- 
dence 1° has had a marked influence on the | 
racial composition of the Islands as recorded 
in. the statistics. For example, the armed 
fo-ces and their dependents, who reside tem- 
pcrarily in Hawaii but in many respects are 
nct part of its society, in 1960 constituted 
16.4% of the state’s total population, but 
43.2% of the white sector and only 3.8% 
of the nonwhite sector. The decision to in- 


tion. Thus, in a study (Lazarus et al., 1963) of the 
reletion between mental illness and migration in 
three Mainland states, the authors note that “a 
ma or difficulty arose because of ambiguity in the 
census ‘color’ classification of the population. In 
New York and Ohio ... ‘nonwhites’ were over- 
whrimingly Negro, .. - but in the California popu- . 
lation this category was only 69 percent Negro, 
the other 31 percent being predominantly Japanese, 


Chinese, and other so-called ‘minority races,’ Inas- - . 


much as the’ nonwhite category could not be reallo- 
catel-in the denominators of rates, this ambiguous* 
clas.ification had to be retained in the numerators.” 
In response to this kind of criticism, the Census Bu- 
rea. has decided to abandon the nonwhite category 
in tae 1970 classification. 

1® The irrelevance of the classification to the local 
popalation becomes truly extreme when, in subse- 
quert tables, these categories are broken down fur- ` 
ther For example, among females residing in-places 
of 1000 to 2,500 population, there were eight Ne- ` 
groe.. and faur Indians, compared with 2,492 persons 
in the “AN other” miscellany. 

18Since 1950, for instance, students studying 
away from home are counted, contrary to the prac- 
tice :n 1940 and earlier, as residents of the college 
towr rather than. of their home locality. 
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clude the armed forces and their dependents 
in “the” population of Hawaii, a choice no 
less arbitrary than to exclude them, thus 
changed substantially not only the racial pro- 
portions but also the denoted age structure, 
mortality, fertility, Income level, and so on 
through the whole range of demographic and 
social indicators.”° 


SUMMARY 


One of the most’ frequent routes from 
theory to research is the selection of an indi- 
' cator appropriately paired with a concept. 
Especially in comparative or historical enaly- 
sis, the unwary researcher easily falls into 
traps hidden in the deceptively simple defini- 
tions of such designations as “race,” “urban,” 
or “income”——to name only three out af doz- 


~- ens, There is no uniquely correct way to 


define terms like these, and various govern- 
ments—as well as the same governments at 
various times—define them differently. Only 
painstaking care can help one avoid such 
traps. In this essay, by concentrating on one 
example, I have tried to suggest that a third 
level of analytical sophistication may be at- 
tainable: the recognition that what has 
seemed to be the accidental, and th=refore 
random, variation in the meaning of such 
terms may in fact follow the pattern cenoted 
—for this case and perhaps for others—by a 
series of propositions. 

The racial classification of Hawaiis het- 
erogeneous population has been so inconsis- 
tent that in some instances the data from 
successive ‘censuses are in fact not compar- 
able. Manifestly, there is something wrong 
with the assumption that a simple objective 
reality exists—like the sex ratio, for instance 
—which requires only a proficient ins-rument 
to measure it accurately. The definition of 
subnations.depends also on such factors as 


their relative prestige, power, and size; the. 


20 For example, the general impression is that 


. there has been a net in-migration to Hawaii from 


the Mainland, and state officials were mitch cha- 
grined when Washington reported that for a recent 


' . period there had been, on the contrary, a net move- 


ment out of the state. The principal reasor. was that 
very many of the young wives of servicemen had a 
child or two during their stay in Hawaii and then 
took these dependents with them when their hus- 
bands were transferred to another post (cf. Hawail 
Department of Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment, 1965; Schmitt, 1968c). 


sensitivity of particular subnations to a par- 
ticular—or any—identification; the cost and 
utility of the classification as these are per- 
ceived both by the central agency responsible 
for colleciing data and by local groups that 
may atfect its decisions. 

The nember of classificatory systems that 
can be applied to a population as heterogene- 
ous as that in Hawaii is very large. “The 
ludicrous extremes to which an excessive in- 
terest in race, biologically defined, can force 
one in Hawaii” are repeatedly ilustrated 
with outlandish examples. “The report of one 
agency ...a few, years ago listed 169 dif- 
ferent racial groups in its constituency, 
including such combinations as Portuguese- 
Caucasien-Negro-Puerto Rican, Chinese-Ha- 


walian-Japanese-Norwegian, Filipino-Puerto 


Rican-Spanish, and Filipino-Hawatiian-Japa- 
nese-Puerto Rican-Portuguese” (Lind, 1967: 
23). Obviously, for most purposes this is 
not a useful system for classifying a popula- 
tion that underwent so much intergroup 
breeding. The problem really is to distin- 
guish, as Adams (1937:87) put it, “a statis- 
tical aggregation” from “a real social group,” 
or “one with memories common to its mem- 
bers and with common traditions.” In very 
many cases those with mixed genes are really 
part of only one subculture, which can be 
identified reasonably accurately by asking 
each respondent to name his race; this was 
the usual procedure in the 1960 census. 
Those who to a significant degree have a 
diversizy of cultural as well as biological 
heredities are grouped together, in the com- 
mon parlance of the Islands, as Cosmopoli- 
tans; and Schmitt, as we shall see, suggests 
that this is a useful designation also in 
official classifications. 

To what degree have the various classifi- 
catory systems followed Adams’s guide? Ac- 
cording to Schmitt’s account of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom’s censuses, the first that included 
a question on nationality was in 1849, when 
foreigners were counted and classified into 
three categories (single, with foreign wives, 
with Hawaiian wives) and, in the last case, 
with or without Aapa-haole children (Schmitt, 
1968a:51). In 1853 the population was di- 
vided by religion (three categories) and race 
mixture, and foreigners were classified by 
place of birth, length of residence, and race 
of wile (#b#d.:54). In the next two censuses, 
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as we have already noted, there were con- 
fused attempts to find appropriate denota- 
tions of the Chinese. In 1866, and again in 
1872, the number of nationality groups was 
increased to ten, including for the first time 
a category of those born in Hawaii of foreign 
parents, In 1884, 13 nationalities were in- 
cluded in the schedule; a commission ap- 
pointed to study its results considered it to 
be “probably more inaccurate than its prede- 
cessors for many years” (#bid.:58). In the 
1896 count, the last before annexatior by 
the United States, data were collectec on 
twelve subnations—-Hawaiians, Part-Hawai- 
ians, Americans, Portuguese, four North 
European nationalities, Chinese, Japatese, 
South Sea Islanders, and all others (sbzd.: 
63). And “beginning in 1900 less informacion 
was obtained regarding ethnic stock, hous- 
ing, and religion. In many cases it was im- 
possible to make direct comparisons between 
results of the United States censuses and 
those taken by the Hawaiian Government. 
Comparability with census findings for the 
Mainland United States was of cotrse 
greatly increased” (sbid.:82). 

The data in the censuses since 1900, for 
whatever they are worth, are presented in 
Table 2. In most of the series the figures are 
not strictly comparable throughout, and the 
most serious faults, paradoxically, occur in 
the first and the last of the censuses. Adans 
twice reworked the distribution shown ‘for 
1900, correcting the misclassification partic- 
ularly of the Hawaiians (Adams, 1933:93; 
1937:8). 
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The definitions that the Census Bureau 
3et for Hawaii in 1940 were in principle, with 
ninor variations, maintained in the two fol- 
-owing decennial censuses. There are two 
pure races, Hawaiian and Caucasian, and 
anyone classified in one of these categories is 
supposed (often erroneously, as we have 
seen, particularly with respect to Hawaiians) 
to have no antecedents of any other race. 
Any person who acknowledges some Hawai- 
ian and also some other race in his genetic 
make-up is defined as Pert-Hawaiian. (In 
1940 and in 1960, this was the only mixed 
group included in the census count; in 1950 
a tentative and temporary step was taken 
teward designating some of the many other 
t~pes resulting from Hawaiis miscegena- 
tion.) The product of a mixture of Caucasian 
with one of the other recognized categories is 
assigned to the latter. The product of a mix- 
ture of two recognized categories, neither of 
waich is Hawaiian or Caucasion, is assigned 
ta the father’s race, except that, at least in 
1€40, tke child of an Asian mother and a 
Pwerto Rican father was designated as Asian. 
Tais rationale results in a nine-category clas- 
sification: Hawaiian, Part-Hawaiian, Cau- 
casian, Chinese, Japanese, Puerto Rican, 
Kerean, Filipino, and “All others” (which 
includes Negroes, Samoans, and other small 
greups, as well as mixtures with these small 
graups). 

In a recent sample survey of Hawaii’s pop- 
uletion conducted by the State Department 
of Health, each respondent was asked for 
the race of each of his parents. With this 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION or HAWAO By SUBNATION, AS RECORDED IN UNITED 
STATES CENSUSES, 1900 TO 1960 


1900 1910 1920 193C 1940 1950 1960 
Hawaiian 19.3 13.6 9.3 6.1 3.4 2.5 1.8 
Part-Hawatian 5.1 6.5 7.0 7.7 11.8 14.8 14.4 
Caucasian 18.7 22.8 21,4 21.8 26.5 24.9 32.0 
Puerto Rican ae 24 2.2 1.8 2.0 1.9 one 
Spanish elas 1.0 0.9 0.3 
Portuguese ane 11.6 10.6 7.5 24.5 23.0 
Other Caucasian sents 7.7 reas 12.2 
Chinese 16.7 11.3 9.2 7.4 6.8 5:5 6.0 
Filipino ai 1.2 8.2 17.1 12.4 12.2 10.9 
Korean or 2.4 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.4 FF 
Japanese 39.7 41.5 22.7 37.9 37.3 36.9 32.2 
Negro 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.5 0.8 
Others 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.3 2.0 
_ Total (rounded) 100 100 1cO 100 100 100 100 
(154,001) (191,909) (255,912) 368,336) (423,330) (499,769) (632,772) 


Source: Robert C. Schmitt, Demographic Stetistics of Hawaii: 1788-1965 (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1968}, Table 26. 
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TABLE 3. ENUMERATED AND ESTIMATED SIZE OF 
SUBNATIONS, HAWAN, APRIL 1, 1950 

* Deviation of 

Census Count 


US. from Estimate 
Census Estimate (percent) 

Unmixed: 

Caucasian 155,600 

Puerto Rican } 20h39 Í ae] T 

Chinese 38,197 35,855 -+E.5 

Filipino 69,070 56,252 +-22.8 

Hawaiian 11,294 10,015 +12 .8 

Japanese 203,455 204,079 —0.3 

Other races 17,417 11,193 -55.6 
Mixed: 

Part-Hawaiian 91,109 106,808 —14.7 

Cosmopolitan to 45,881 109.0 
Total 632,772 632,772 oe 


Source: Robert C. Schmitt, “1970 Treatment of 
Ethnic Stock,” Memorandum of the State Depart- 
ment of Planning and Economic Developmert, Ref. 
No. 6204 (Honolulu, Hawaii, 1968). 


survey as one end point and the 1950 count 
(the only census, it will be recalled, in which 
an attempt was made to measure mixed 


stocks other than Part-Hawaiians) as the 


other, Schmitt interpolated the ethnic struc- 
ture to 1960 and compared such a classifica- 
tion with that in the 1960 census (Table 3). 
The differences between the classifications 
are considerable. Puerto Ricans, counted as a 
part of the Caucasian group in the census, 
were distinguished in the sample survey. 
Some of the considerable error in the count 
of Part-Hawaiians, misclassified either as 
pure Hawaiians or as non-Hawaiians, de- 
pending partly on their fraction of Hawaiian 
ancestry, was corrected in the estimate. 
The non-Hawaiian mixed population, some 
45,000 Cosmopolitans, were separated in the 
estimate. The two estimates shown in Table 
3 represent reasonable compromises, but of 
the two the Census Bureau’s classification 
is less useful for most applications of Hawai- 
ian statistics. 


DISCUSSION 


There is no reason to deduce from the com- 
plexity of an ethnic structure (‘‘cher2 are no 
pure races”) that no classification is feasible 
(“there is only one race—the human race”). 
Applied across the board, this kind of logic 
would all but abolish social statistics. 

That the delimitation of races is to some 
degree arbitrary is well known. In the con- 
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text of physical anthropology, a “race” is 
defined as “a population which differs sig- 
nificantly from other human populations in 
regard to the frequency of one or more of the 
genes it possesses. | However,] it is an arbi- 
trary matter which, and how many, gene loci 
we choose to consider as a significant ‘con- 
stellation’”” (Boyd, 1950:207). But social 
scientists who perceive this caveat as com- 
monplace would in most cases not apply the 
same limitation to the definition of other 
kinds of subnations, Yet a linguist’s defini- 
tion of “language,” as another example, fol- 
lows precisely the same pattern: 


All languages that are known to be geneti- 
cally related, i.e., to be divergent forms of a 
single prototype, may be considered as con- 
stituting a “linguistic stock.” .. . When we 
set it up, we merely say, in effect, that thus 
far we can go and no farther. At any point 
in the progress of our researches an unex- 
pected ray of light may reveal the “stock” as 
but a “dialect” of a larger group. The terms 
dialect, language, branch, stock—it goes with- 
out saying—are purely relative terms. They 
are convertible as our perspective widens or 
contracts (Sapir, 1921:163-164). 


The range of a social definition of “religion,” 
as one more example, must be set in the 
same way. For many purposes Roman Cath- 
olicism, as such, is a sufficiently precise “‘con- 
stellation”; but in an analysis of the relation 
between Catholicism and fertility, for in- 
stance, it is useful to distinguish French 
from Irish Catholicism or, within the United 


' States, Catholics who have attended Catholic 


schools from those who have not. 

That the range of a “constellation” de- 
pends on the convenience of the analyst 
working on a particular set of data may be 
true, but it does not satisfy those who de- 
mand rigorously precise definitions. Much of 
the debate about such a category as race is 
reminiscent of the medieval polemics over 


| the nature of universals. There were three 


main positions, subsequently labeled “real- 
ism,” “conceptualism,” and “nominalism” 
(in their essence the same three points of 
view reappear in twentieth-century philos- 
ophy of mathematics as, respectively, “logi- 
cism,” “intuitionism,” and “formalism”), For 
the Realist there is an abstract category of 
race which can be only partially perceived 
through the imperfect empirical examples: 
négritude, in the view of those who espouse 
it, is the essence of Negroness, more than 
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the sum of all actual Negroes. The Zon- 
ceptualist holds, on the contrary, that uni- 
versals are mind-made; classes are not dis- 
covered but invented. To the Nominalist, 
however, this mvention is abhorrent; he 
wants no part of abstract entities, even if 
they are admittedly mental constructs, 
Among the more naive one-world advocates, 
for instance, one often detects the notian 
that if systematic differences are ignored 
they do not exist (cf. Quine, 1964:14-15). 
One advantage of the neologism subnazion 
is that it is not embedded in this ontological 
dispute; both the Realist and the Conceptu- 
alist can accept it as neutral territory, It is 
less likely to raise even the Nominalist’s 
hackles, for he is typically a nominalist with 
respect to race, but not with respect to every 
kind of classification subsumed, without spe- 
cification, under this term. Nor need we be 
disturbed, at this conceptual level, that some 
“races” are defined by cultural character- 
istics, some “ethnic groups” by racial charac- 
teristics, and so on through all the anomales 
of various systems of classification. With the 
generic term of subnation we can, so long as 
we find it useful, ignore the vagaries of tke 
species. 
The demand for exactness of meaning and 
for precise definition of terms can easily have 
a pernicious effect, as I believe it often kas 
had in behavioral science. It is the dogma- 
tisms outside science that proliferate closed 
systems of meaning; the scientist is in 3D 


hurry for closure. Tolerance of ambiguity is - 


as important for creativity in science as it is 
anywhere else (Kaplan, 1964:70-71). 
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RACIAL INTEGRATION IN A TRANSITION COMMUNITY? 


HarEvEY MOLOTCH 
University of Celiforria, Santa Barbara 


An atiempt is made to record conditions under which various forms of racial integration 
occur in a changing community and the relationship between those conditions and the means 
by which members of the two races attempt to cope with the challenges of sharing biracial 
social environments. Racial headcounts are repo-ted for various kinds of social settings and 
impressions are provided of the nature cnd difierential consequences on black: and whites 
of biracial interaction in such environments. Racicl integration is found to be very limited 
in frequency and intensity, despite biracial prop-nquity. It is especially Hmited in those cir- 
cumstances where interpersonal behavier is ordinarily informal, spontaneous or intense. 
Transracial solidarity occurs only in circumstances in which cross-racial cues of similarity, 
reliability and trust are strong relative co other opportunities for social solidarity. 


LTHOUGH the in-migration of blacks into 
previously white areas generally leads 
to eventual all-black occupancy, taus 

continuing the pattern of residential racial 
segregation in U.S. cities (cf. Taeuber end 
Taeuber, 1965), it is possible that at least 
during the transition period, geographical 
propinquity may lead to some degree of 
racial integration. Three possible forms of 
integration may conceivably realize them- 
selves during the transition process: (1) 
demographic integration, whereby a given 
setting contains both blacks and whites in 
some specified proportions; (2) Biracial in- 
teraction, whereby non-antagonistic social in- 
teraction is occurring between blacks and 
whites to some specifiable extent; (3) Trars- 
racial solidarity, defined as conditions in 
which whites and blacks interact freely and 
without constraint, and in a manner such 
that race ceases to function as an important 
source of social cleavage or as a criteria for 
friendship and primary group selection. This 
report describes the extent, form, and most 
common contexts of these various sorts of in- 
tegration in one changing area on the South 
Side of Chicago—the commumity of South 
Shore. Utilizing the data gathered, an az- 
tempt will be made to explicate the more 
general processes at work which, in the cor- 


1 The author wishes to thank Tamotsu Shibutani 
and J. Michael Ross for helpful comments on an 
earlier draft of this manuscript and John Dyckman 
for his assistance in carrying out observations, 
Financial support was provided by a grant from 
the Bowman C. Lingle Foundation to, the Center for 
Urban Studies, University of Chicago, and by a 
Faculty Research Fellowship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 


text of black-white propinquity, inhibit or 
promote the cross-racial sharing of social 
Ife. (In another publication, the author has 
Gescribed the speed and ecological patterns 
of South Shore’s transition. cf. Molotch, 
1369.) 


GENERAL STRATEGY 


There have been many descriptions of 
communities striving for integration, yet sel- 
dom do data on the subject of actual inter- 
recial contact zo beyond the anecdotal level. 
Many community studies (cf. Johnson, 
1°65; Biddle and Biddle, 1965) cheerfully 
recount instances when whites and blacks 
secve on the same committee or come to- 
gether in a constructive joint enterprise. Pre- 
cise information is lacking which would in- 
dicate the frequency of such contacts, the 
coitexts in which they most often appear, 
or the dynamics of their development. The 
absence of such information inhibits the de- 
ve.opment of a sound theory of cross-racial 
interaction and, at a more practical level, 
precludes rigorous comparative analysis or 
evaluation of various forms of intervention 
which have integration as their goal. 

An attempt is thus made in the present 
study to depict objectively the extent and 
forns of integration in South Shore. Basic to 
the more mechanical means utilized to carry 
out this task was a two-year (July 1965- 
July 1967) participant observation study in 
the community—particularly of the area’s 
maor community organization and its sub- 
sidfry committees and groups (cf. Molotch, 
1967, 1968, 1969). Data of a more precise 
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sort were gathered by taking simple head 
counts of the racial composition of various 
local settings—including schools, churches, 
recreation facilities, retail shops and volun- 
tary organizations. In some instances, reports 
of organizational officers were utilized; in 
others, organizational group-photograrhs ap- 
pearing in the local community newspaper or 
on bulletin boards were inspected. In most 
instances, however, actual visits were made 
to the setting and the numbers of whites and 
blacks present were recorded. The racial mix 
of such settings is taken as an important 
clue to the possible existence of other forms 
of integration as well. 


THE STUDY AREA 


“South Shore” commonly denotes rot only 
a specific aerial unit of the city of Chicago, 
but also a certain “community.” Thai is, the 
phrase brings to the mind of Chicagoens, and 
especially those living in the South Side, an 
image of certain geographical boundaries, 


certain landscapes and landmarks and a cer- 


tain life style. Both residents and non-resi- 
dents utilize the concept “South Shore” as a 
means of identifying those living within its 
boundaries. The imagery has traditionally 
been one of middle-class living, lakeside rec- 
reation and well-kept lawns, homes and 
buildings. South Shore has long been admin- 
istratively utilized by local politicians, re- 
ligious denominations, public and private 
civic agencies and businesses in distributing 
services and in naming stores and branch 
offices. Persons indigenous to the area have 
used the term “South Shore” to name their 
own shops and organizations and to adopt as 
constituencies for such imstitutions those 
persons living within its boundaries. 

That South Shore is an entity which con- 
tinues to have an existence in the minds of 
local residents was documented by a series 
of informal interviews carried out by the 
writer on the major business arteries of the 
area (cf. Molotch, 1966, 1968, Chap. 2). 
Passersby were stopped and asked such ques- 
tions as: “What area is this?” “What part of 
town is this?” The answer would almost al- 
ways be South Shore, although additional 
probing would often reveal additional place 
names corresponding to the smaller-scale 
elementary school districts which serve the 


region. Community boundaries were estab- 
lished by utilizing the answers to such ques- - 
tions as “How far does South Shore go?” or 
“Where does this area end?” Under varying 
conditions of context and an individual’s 
purposes in reporting such information, the 
relevant unit of “community” might be 
smaller than South Shore (e.g. an elementary 
school distract) or considerably larger (e.g. 
the South Side, or Chicago). For present 
purposes it is asserted that South Shore is 
one important source of community identifi- 
cation utilized by both local and non-local 
residents and that, in this sense, it is a 
meaningful unit of analysis. Further, the 
common recognition of the area and wide- 
spread tendency to self-identify oneself as a 
resident of “South Shore” is indicative of a 
common stake in the area, and thus a basis 
for the commonalty of interests and the “we 
feeling” which McKenzie (1923:344) held 
to be the defining attribute of community. 
Approximately 80% of South Shore’s 
70,000 residents have come to live in basi- 
cally sound apartment structures—generally 
of the walk-up variety, mostly constructed 
in the early 1930’s,* In terms of the charac- 
teristics of its population, housing and geo- 
graphic location, it is generally prototypical 
of racially changing communities in the 
United States (cf. Taeuber and Taeuber, 
1965; Fishbein, 1962). Its residents were, at 
least when racial change began in 1960, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew in approxi- 
mately equal proportions.* By the time the 
data for this study was gathered, South 
Shore’s population was approximately one- 
third black, with blacks preponderant in the 


- Northwestern portion of the area (contiguous 


to the previously existing ghetto), whites 
predominant in the southeastern region (ad- 
joining the Chicago lake shore) and mixed 
occupancy in more central areas. 

A strong community organization, the 
South Shore Commission was formed in an- 
ticipation of racial change and eventually 
came to subscribe explicitly to the goal of 
“stable racial integration” for the area. By 

2 Data are based on 1960 census reports as con- 
tained in Kitagawa and Taeuber (1963). (South 
Snore is taken to constitute census tracts 635 
through 644 and the northerly portion [above 83rd 
Street] of tracts 662 through 665). 


3 Impressionistic estimates based on reports of 
local clergymen. 
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the close of the study period, the Commission 
was widely cited for its success—success at 
organizational growth (a $90,000 anrual 
budget and a paid staff of six), and success 
in the near-achievement of “stable racial in- 
tegration” in the area. The city government, 
school authorities, and private welfare groups 
were all enthusiastic Commission supporters; 
both local and national media touted it for 
its “grass roots success” at “preserving” ra- 
cial integration in the community.* 


ORDERED SEGMENTATION IN SOUTH SHORE 


Tt needs to be noted that the inhibitions to 
integration in an area such as South Shore 
can not be properly understood by reliance 
upon such concepts as “prejudiced attitudes,” 
“bigotry,” or white “status anxiety,” as these 
terms are ordinarily employed to “explain” 
interracial avoidance behavior. It is reason- 
able to anticipate that what Suttles (1963) 
refers to as “ordered segmentation” is nat- 
ural to any community; thus, the fact that 
South Shore blacks differed from South 
Shore whites in terms of religion (few black 
Catholics, no Jews), ethnicity, economic 
status (blacks lower),° stage of life cycle 
(blacks younger with more children), and 
length of residency in the area would all act 
to deter many sort of biracial contact. Thet 
is, racial distinctions coincided with other 
commonly utilized bases for social different:- 
ation. 

Urban settings have as their critical sociel 
characteristic the fact that intimate relation- 
ships between dll parties are precluded by th2 
sheer vastness of the numbers involved (cf. 
Wirth, 1938). Selection is thus necessary. In 
South Shore, as everywhere else in American 
society, people are “up tight” in the presence 


4 See, for example: “Self-Help Pays Off in South 
Chicago,” Christian Science Monitor, (Bostor). 
July 21, 1967; “The South Shore Plan,” Chicage 
Sun Times, April 14, 1967, 

5 Changes in South Shore’s welfare case loads. 
crimes rates, etc. provide some evidence document- 
ing this point (see Molotch, 1968). Although dif- 
ferences in net income between black and white 
family units is generally small (or nonexistent) in 
changing areas, the fact that black households are 
more likely to have multiple breadwinners and that 
black males are more likely to hold blue-coller 
jobs, are differences indicative of real status dif- 
ferences. (See Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965, Chaps. 7, 
8). 
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af persons who are unknown, unproven, and 
fhus, to them, undependable. The genuine 
psychic (and occasionally, physical) risks, 
which accompany encounters with strangers, 
lzad local residents to develop certain tech- 
riques for “gaining associates, avoiding en- 
enies and establishing each other’s inten- 
tons” (Suttles, 1968:234). These techniques 
evalve in the search for cues which bespeak 
sumilarity, or existence of some other form 
o= personal tie (e.g. mutual friendship, blood 
relationship) which would imply dependabil- 
ity and trustworthiness. Where such cues are 
not forthcoming, mutual avoidance behavior 
(er outright hostility) results. 

In the case at hand not only authentic 
sccial and demographic differences exist be- 
ty-een the black and white populations, taken 
as a whole, but there are also differences of a 
more subtle sort in virtually all black-white 
confrontations. A few examples may be cited. 
Whites and blacks in South Shore sound dif- 
ferent; among whites, speech varies with 
length of residence in Chicago, family status 
background, and ethnicity. Blacks have an 
analagous internal pattern of speech differen- 
tiation—in addition to a common touch of 
Southern Negro dialect, not quite absent 
even among the most “middle-class” of Chi- 
cago born blacks. Young blacks walk differ- 
ently from young whites; many of the boys, 
especially, utilize a swagger which sets them 
apert from their white school mates (cf. 
Suttles, 1968; Finestone, 1957). Without 
carrying out a complete inventory of black 
anc white habits and folkways, we know 
these differences exist, and that, whether they 
speak of them or not, both blacks and whites 
in South Shore were sensitive to them. 


PUBLIC PLACES AND PRIVATE BEHAVIOR 


All of these distinctions, some obvious and 
some subtle, are more or less problematic for 
the persons involved, depending upon the 
pub ic place in which whites and blacks hap- 
pen to come together. “Public” places are 
defined, for the present discussion, as settings 
in which no explicit criteria exist for the ex- 
clusion of any person or group. Yet public 
plac2s vary in the degree to which they tend 
to actually exclude certain types of persons 
or social groups, Given the inhibitions to 
random intimacy which exist in urban set- 
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tings, public places can be viewed as exclu- 
sive in the degree to which they serve as 
arenas for the kinds of informal, intimate, 
and uninhibited sorts of behaviors ordinarily 
associated with informal peer group activity. 
In contrast, public places are inclusive in so 
far as they act as settings in which formal- 
ized roles are routinely attended to carefully 
by participants—places in which participants 
expect that they, as well as others, will 
guardedly attend to the performance of pre- 
scribed activity and behavior. Thus, public 
places may be differentiated according to the 
degree to which they serve as arenas for 
public as opposed to more “private” behav- 
ior. 


RETAIL STORES 


An example of a relatively pudlic place for 
public behavior is the local retail store. Such 
settings in South Shore are rather formal in 
that patrons arrive to purchase merchandise 
and then exit. Although various forms of 
informal activity occur, including c3ats be- 
tween owners and customers, the usual un- 
directed patter and diffuse banter evident in 
lower-class business settings (cf. Suttles, 
1968) tend to be absent. 

Yet despite the relatively formal rature of 
shopping in South Shore (relative both to 
shopping in other kinds of areas and to other 
South Shore public settings), it is indeed a 
social activity as well as a utilitarian one. 
Shopping is the social activity which most 
frequently takes adult residents out of their 
homes and into the community. An 2xamina- 
tion of racial compositions of shopping set- 
tings may, in addition to providing bench- 
mark data on the status of “demographic” 
integration in this important social setting, 
also indicate something of the extent to 
which a significant “opportunity context” 
exists for the promotion of other kinds of 
integration. 

South Shore has two major internal shop- 
ping strips (71st and 79th Streets) both of 
which run east-west traversing black, mixed, 
and white residential areas, These streets are 
depicted in Figure 1 along with a portrayal 
of the approximate racial composition of the 
surrounding neighborhoods. Each of the 
shopping strips was visited during business 


hours of shopping days, and racial head- 


TABLE 1. RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SOUTH SHORE 
SHOPPING AREAS " 


Number Number Percent 
Street and of Black of White Total of All 
‘Hundred Patrons Patrons Both Patrons 
Block” inShops inShops Races White 
71st Street 
1600,1700 38 6 41 15 
1800, 1900 67 36 103 35 
2000, 2100 74 142 216 66 
2200, 2300 19 148 167 89 
79th Street 
1600, 1700 49 3 52 6 
1800, 1900 33 40 73 55 
2000, 2100 2 29 31 94 
2200, 2300 5 36 41 88 
2400, 2500 0 41 41 106 
2600, 2700 8 211i 219 96 
2800, 2900 5 92 97 95 
3000 .... i 93 94 99 


* Based on a single visit, daytime weekday 


count, April, 1967. 
* Each row represents two sides of two shopping 
blocks. 


counts were made for all street-level retail 
establishments (includmg restaurants and 
taverns) on both streets.® 

Racial retail shopping patterns were found 
to generally coincide with racial residential 
patterns. That is, individual stores and busi- 
ness blocks surrounded by predominately 
black residents were patronized almost ex- 
clusively by blacks; those in white areas by 
whites, those in mixed areas by members of 
both races. Table 1 presents the results of 
headcounts taken of shopping blocks; Table 
2 presents results of the same operation in 
terms of composition of individual stores. 

If a setting is arbitrarily considered to be 
demographically integrated if at least 10% 
of its population consists of members of each 
race, then it can be said that the 71st Street - 
area is integrated for its entire length and 
that 70% of its shops are integrated. How- 
ever, 79th Street is generally segregated in 
its entire length with only 22% of its shops 
integrated. The congruence of this pattern 
with the nature of the surrounding residen- 


ë For some types of establishments, such as beauty 
shops, there was no way to make a complete count 
unobtrusively; in such instances, only those patrons 
visible through plate glass windows were counted. 
Employees, detectable by uniforms, positions behind 
counters, or general demeanor, were excluded from 
the counts. 
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tial areas would indicate that the factor of 
distance outweighs other possible considera- 
tions (e.g. the desire for psychically “safe” 
shopping territory) in determining shopping 
patterns. 

Certain interesting exceptions to tkis pat- 
tern are provided by those establisnments 
which by their nature or traditional neigh- 
borhood usage render personal services and/ 
or which serve as settings for informal, more 
intimate interaction. All barber and beauty 
shops, regardless of location, were segregated. 
Establishments catering to recreational and 
social needs were often segregated; three of 
seven restaurants on otherwise integrated 
71st Street were serving only whites, whereas 
all six super markets on the same street were 


intezrated. Perhaps consistent not only with 
its attraction for customers of a particular 
ethricity, but afso with its function as a 
social setting, the kosher butcher shop was 
the only food store which was not serving a 
biracial clientele. 


SATURDAY NIGHT RACIAL PATTERNS 


This tendency toward greater segregation 
of social end recreational settings is con- 
firmed by analogous data collected on a Sat- 
urda; night during the same time period. 
Not only is it the case that Americans typi- 
cally reserve Saturday night as a social, fes- 
tive occasion, but that almost all activities 
whick occur during those hours partake of a 
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TABLE 2. RACIAL COMPOSITION OF INDIVIDUAL STORES ON Two SHOPPING STRIPS, 
DAYTIME SOUTH SHORE * 


Number Number of Number of 
Num- of Per- Num- of Per- Namber Persons Percent Percent 
ber of sons in ber of sons in of In- in In- of All of All 
Shopping “White” “White” “Black” “Black” tegrated tegrated Stores Persons 
Street ` Stores” Stores Stores” Stores Stores” Stores Integrated Integrated - 
71st Street 4 85 z 16 14 235 70 70 
79th Street 12 212 z 21 4 67 22 22 


"Consideration was given only to shops serving 8 or more persons. 
P? Stores classified as “White” or “Black” were those in which at least 90% of persons on the prem- 
ises were of the same race. “Integrated” stores were those in which fewer than 90% of persons on the 


premises were of the same race. 


heightened air of socialbility.7 With many 
of the retail stores closed, but with bars and 
restaurants open and catering to large num- 
bers of persons, both 7ist and 79th Streets 
were more segregated at night than during 
the day.® Table 3 presents the results of a 
“head-count” made of business establish- 
ments open on a Saturday night. 

The integrated types of settings on Satur- 
day night included motion picture theaters 
(a leisure setting, ordinarily with minimal 
interaction), several restaurants, and those 
grocery stores and supermarkets keeping late 
hours. Yet even in the case of restaurants and 
groceries, there was a tendency toward in- 
creased segregation on Saturday night, 
compared to weekdays. South Shore’s two 
bowling alleys, integrated by day, become 
all-black at night. 

This tendency toward Saturday night seg- 
regation (including a significant increase in 
the numbers of blacks relative to whites on 
the streets) may be explained in various 
ways. It may be due to a white fear of being 
in a black setting at night when “crime in 
the streets” is a more salient concern. Or, 
whites may be simply experiencing different 
forms of recreation than blacks—forms which 
„are only available outside of South Shore 
(e.g. in the Loop area). The increased segre- 


TIt is for this reason that for persons excluded 
from social activity on Saturday night, these hours 
are, as the lyrics of the popular song imply, “the 
loneliest night of the week.” 

8 For example, the 71st Street daytime count in- 
cluded only one segregated bar whereas the night 
count included six segregated bars. Given the fact 
that many retail shops are closed at night, the 
prevalence of open bars has the consequence of 
dramatically increasing the proportion oi establish- 
ments which are segregated as well as the absolute 
number of segregated establishments. 


gation of non-recreation settings may simply 
reflect that these are the hours in which 
black housewives, more likely to be working 
during the day, are shopping for household 
goods. Such factors notwithstanding, the fact 
that South Shore’s business district, inte- 
grated by day but segregated (and heavily 
black) at night, is consistent with the obser- 
vation that intimate contexts tend to inhibit 
integration. It is reasonable to find that dur- 
ing th hours reserved for intimacy, segrega- 
tion ircreases, 

Special scrutiny of one sort of segregated 
leisure setting, the neighborhood tavern, can 
provice some insight into explaining the 
metamorphasis of places from white to black 
status. There was almost total racial segrega- 
tion in taverns with, in certain places, alter- 
nating black and white establishments along 
a given block.® Tavern owners can themselves 
influence racial patterns by, in the words of 
one bartender-owner, “give them (blacks) 
the big hello.” But the several tavern owners 
who were interviewed felt that although the 
owner can infiuence the racial process, he 
cannot determine it. A bar “just becomes col- 
ored”™ as blacks patronize it with increasing 
frequency. For white tavern patrons, it is 
simply a matter of “the colored took the 
place over” or “the colored forced everybody 
out.” Such were the phrases used to explain 
agair and again “what happened” to a par- 
ticuler establishment which once was fre- 
quenied by whites but eventually became a 
black setting. 

Tc make sense of this “explanation” of 


® Except for one bar which was observed as hav- 
ing one black patron and nine white patrons, all 
21 Scuth Shore taverns were completely segregated 
on Saturday night. 
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TABLE 3. RACIAL Coasposrrios of Sours SHORE SHOPPING Areas, SATURDAY Nicut* 








. Number Wumber of Number of 
Num- of Per- Num- of Per- Number Persons Percent Percent 
ber of sons in ter of sons in of In- in In- of All of All 
Shopping “White” “White” “Black” “Black” tegrated tegrated Stores Persons 
Street Stores” Stores Szor2s” Stores Stores” Stores Integrated Integrated 
71st Street 4 120 10 300 10 141 42 34 
79th Street 14 359 $ 272 2 19 9 3 


“Consideration was given only to establisìiments okserved to be serving 8 or more persons. 
Stores classified as “White” or “Back” were those in which at least 90% of persons on the prem- 
ises were of the same race. “Integrated” stores were those in which fewer than 90% of persons on the 


premises were of the same race. 


tavern change, it must be noted tkat of all 
public settings in South Shore, probzbly none 
was more private than the neighborhood 
tavern. That is, although the tavern is offi- 
cially open to the public, it is in fact (at least 
in South Shore) an intimate setting fre- 
quented by a small and stable group o? “reg- 
uwlars” who use the establishment as th2 very 
focal point of their social lives.° For the 
few middleclass taverns in South Shore 
(which also were segregated) this character- 
ization is likely less accurate than for work- 
ing class establishments. But even here, the 
tavern is a place where people “let them hair 
down,” where back-stage and on-stage be- 
havioral routines (cf. Goffman, 1959) tend 
to merge and thus where increased soziel vul- 
nerability makes for anxiety in the presence 
of persons who fail to emit satisfactory sig- 
nals of trustworthiness and forgiving accep- 
tance of what may be transgressions of vari- 
ous normative codes. Thus blacks, wko share 
mannerisms, clothing tastes, musical prefer- 
ences and other tavern-specific behavior 
habits at variance with white culturel coun- 
terparts are “outsiders” in the white environ- 
ment. Their very presence can thus serve to 
inhibit the very kind of interactions for 
which the tavern is sought out by neighbor- 
hood whites; they can thus “take over” an 
. establishment by simply being in it. 


10 Gans (1962) has confirmed that this pattern Is 
also the case for Italian-American working class 
males. 

11 The same phenomenon can be observed in the 
case of houseguests’ “taking over” a bome by simply 
being in it for a period longer than that desired by 
_the hosts. Guests, who often can not “understand” 
if confronted with such an accusation, can evoid 
the problem by either “becoming just like a member 
of the family” (ie. host accepts guest as an inti- 
mate) or by devising schemes whereby extensive 
absences from the scene can be gracefully arranged. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Parks are a day-time setting in which in- 
formal social activity is routine.1* A head- 
count was made at South Shore’s largest park 
(“Rainbow Beach”), which provides facili- 
ties (e.g. tennis, beach bathing, formal gar- 
dens, field houses) available nowhere else in 
South Shore. On a sunny Sunday in May 
1967, only two of the several thousand per- 
sons at the park were black, and these were 
small children in the company of white adults. 
It should be noted that Rainbow Beach 
Park in 1962 was the scene of a nonviolent 
civil rights “wade-in,” protesting the racial 
sepregaticn of some of the city’s beaches (in- 
cluding Rainbow). Ironically, this much pub- 
licized event and the accompanying acrimo- 
nious remarks by whites, may have served to 
dramatize Rainbow Beach’s de facto status 
as a white public place, thus deterring blacks 
from risking the cost of a subsequent spon- 
taneous visit. That Rainbow Beach was also 
a place where individuals routinely appear in 
abbreviated costume (bathing suits, tennis 
clothes, etc.), and thus routinely expose body 
areas ordinarily considered private, would 
act to increase anxieties stemming from 
interpersonal vulnerability. 

Yet the special circumstances of Rainbow 
Beach was actually not significant since al- 
most all of South Shore’s parks were racially 
segregated—-including those completely in- 
ternal to the community and without any 
known history of “incidents.” Seven smaller 
parks and playlots were inspected on the 
Same warm Sunday; almost all were catering 
exclusively to small children with a few par- 

12 The situation is not strictly comparable to 
taverns, however, in that the relative expansiveness 
of spece may permit a greater degree of insularity 
to an intimate gathering. 
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ents supervising. The only park catering to 
adult “passive recreation” (located on South 
Shore Drive at 68th Street)’ was occuzied by 
13 white adults and three white children, all 
of whom sat on benches, and one black child 
who sat with his dog on the grass at an op- 
posite end of the small greensward. 

South Shore’s six remaining parks were all 
scenes of active recreation. In thos2 parks 
located in segregated areas (either all black 
or all white), participation was limited to 
persons of the same race as the surrsunding 
area. Thus at a soccer field at Phillips and 
82nd, all game participants and spectators 
(approximately 200) were white; only black 
children were present at two playlots (one at 
Parkside School, 69th at East End, and one 
at O’Keeffe School, 69th at Merrill) located 
in predominately (although not exclusively) 
black areas. 

One park located in a racially mixed resi- 
dential area (69th at Oglesby) served only 
black children. The playlot at Bryn Mawr 
School (74th at Chappel), also located in a 
biracial residential area, was being utilized 
by approximately 50 black children and 40 
white children. One ball game was in prog- 
ress; all players were white. Of the various 
playgroups, only one—a dyad—-was racially 
mixed, although the two playlots were serv- 
ing equal numbers of white and black chil- 
dren. 

Rosenblum Park, at 76th Street and Ben- 
nett, stands contiguous to both black and 
white residential areas. Seven ball games 
were in simultaneous progress at the time ob- 
servations were made, all consisting of ado- 
lescent boys. Four games were all-black; two 
were all white; one was racially mixed. The 
two tot lots in the park are situated in diag- 
onally opposite corners of the recreation 
area, with clear visibility from one to the 
other. The tot lot in the Northwest corner 
was being utilized by approximately 35 black 
children, one white child, and seven super- 
vising black adult women. The tot lot in the 
Southwest corner of the park showed an op- 
posite racial pattern; it was being utilized by 
20 white children, one black chilc and four 
white supervisors. It is noteworthy that two 
such playlots in the same park situated at a 
distance of no more than 200 feet from one 
another should be almost completely racially 
segregated. 
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The lack of evidence of demographic inte- 
gration leads to the suspicion that South 
Shore residents, when taking outdoor recrea- 
tion as well as public indoor recreation, do 
not lead integrated social lives. Members of 
different races do not accompany one another 
to parks and do not mingle once they arrive 
in parks. For children, some limited cross- 
racial contact seems to occur; for adults, 
there seems to be none whatsoever. 


SCHOOLS 


Schools in a community are a crucial de- 
terminant of the social lives of children; 
they provide settings for intimate interac- 
tion and their attendance boundaries tend 
to circumscribe a child’s opportunities for 
friendship formation (Roper, 1934). For 
some parents, schools are also a social set- 
ting (e.g., PTA, volunteer work), but be- 
cause of parents’ more numerous alternative 
sources of social interaction, and because 
of the relatively small proportion of their 
time spent in school contexts, the school 
is of much less social significance. 

The racial composition of South Shore’s 
public schools for 1963 through 1966 are 
presented in Table 4. As is common in 
transition areas in which attendance is based 
on the “neighbood” principle, schools closest 
to the original point of Negro in-migration 


TABLE 4. RACIAL COMPOSITION or SOUTH SHORE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 


Proportion of 
Student Body Black 
School 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Parkside 90.3 96.6 97.8 99.1 
O'Keeffe 39.8 67.3 85.4 93.9 
Bryn Mawr 16.3 37.2 55:2 66.1 
Mann 7.0 26.6 43.0 55.1 
Bradwell 0.1 0.2 0.7 3.7 
Sullivan 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.3 
South Shore High" 1.5 7.0 24.8 41.8 


Sources: 1963 data: Chicago Sun-Times, Octo- 


ber 24, 1963; 1964, 1965 data: Southeast Economist 
(Chicago) October 17, 1965; 1966 data: Southeast 
Economist (Chicago) October 23, 1966. 

* High school boundary zone was modified be- 
tween 1964 and 1965 with the inclusion of Park- 
side and O'Keeffe and the exclusion of a larger 
all-black elementary school as “feeder” schools in 
the fall, 1965. The net effect of this change on the 
high school’s racial composition was negligible. 
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(the area’s northwest corner) are most 
heavily black, with an increasing number 
of schools becoming predominately black 
over time. In 1966, two of the community’s 
six elementary schools were demographically 
integrated (again, using the 10% conven- 
tion). The South Shore High School and 
one of the three Catholic schools were also 
demographically integrated. 1 

PTA meetings held in 1966 at che three 
ingrated public schools (Mann, Bryn Mawr, 
and the high school) were atteaded by 
members of both races—as were PTA meet- 
ings at the predominately black O'Keeffe 
school which, drew an approximately equal 
number of whites and blacks to its meetings, 
although its student body was 74% black. 
In general, whites participated most in South 
Shore’s school affairs, including in its bira- 
cial schools. In all schools in which any 
appreciable number of white children were 
enrolled, whites dominated the adult or- 
ganizations. Thus all newly elected afficers 
of the high school PTA were white despite 
the fact that over 42% of the school’s stu- 
dent body were black at the time cf the 
1967 PTA Spring elections. In other bira- 
cial schools, as in almost all of South Snrore’s 
biracial settings, blacks were always under- 
represented in top leadership positicns. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


South Shore’s religious organizaticns pro- 
vide settings which are a mix of fcrmaality 
and informality. During worship services 
individuals find themselves in a s:tuation 
whereby virtually every move of every par- 
ticipant, including gestures and signs of 
affect, is determined either by explicit r.tual, 
tradition or local habit. In other types of 
church activity, such as funerals, weddings, 
bowling games, club meetings, etc., social 
interaction is more spontaneous, intense. and 
intimate. 

It is thus not surprising to find tha: what- 
ever integration existed in church organiza- 
tions, existed primarily in terms of worship 
activity and not in terms of church para- 
religious social life. Four of South Shore’s 
16 Protestant churches hold integrated 
' (again, by the 10% criterion) church ser- 


18 Unfortunately, no intensive observations were 
made of student life within schools, 
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v.ces; one had an integrated membership 
list. Table 5 presents a detailed summary of 
tte racial composition of South Shore’s 
cLurches and church-related schools.4 
Church life, outside of worship services, 
was virtually completely segregated and 
completely white. Two church membership 
screening committees had a black member 
(to help find the “good element,” according 
to the white chairman); several churches 
had black Sunday school teachers and one 
church had two black women helping to 
establish a youth program. Of these “active” 
blecks (as was true of most black church 
members in South Shore), all were women. 
In part, the near-total absence of blacks 
frcm church social life was a result of de- 
libarate white exclusion., In one case, re- 
vezled with dismay by the pastor of the 
church involved (and subsequently con- 
firmed by an interview with the “victim”), 
a tlack woman, upon invitation of the pas- 
tors wife, joined a church bowling team 
wh.ch previously had only white members. 
The other bowlers’ resultant demand that 
the woman be excluded were resisted by the 
clergyman. In consequence, the bowling team 
sev2red formal ties with the church. Rather 
than force such issues, thereby risking dam- 
age to church programs, mast South Shore 
clergymen seemed to handle the inevitable 
role strain by insisting upon “welcoming” 
blacks to church services (thus fulfilling 
official denominational dictates as well as 
their own stated positions of “conscience’’) 


. whie permitting social activities to continue 


in æ segregated fashion. This “compromise” 
can be said to have “worked,” given the 
formality and constrained behavior charac- 
teristic of the church service, in contrast 
to tae very different nature oi other church- 
rela-ed activity. 

Another important variation in church 
racial patterns, one strikingly revealed in 
Tab.e 5, was the difference in the degree 


14 “nterviews with local clergy were carried out 
during the Summer of 1965 and Spring of 1966. 
The author personally interviewed 12 clergymen; 
additonal interview material was provided by E. 
Mayrard Moore III, who based part of his inter- 
view schedule upon that of the author’s, thus 
generating a total of 23 comparable cases. Respon- 
dents interviewed by both investigators generally 
gave -dentical responses to the two researchers, (Ci, 
Moor, 1966), 


P 
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Taste 5. RACIAL COMPOSITION or SOUTH Smore’s CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND 
CHUIRCH-RELATED SCHOOLS 


L 
M) tag 
DEN 
O @ ma g 
‘Oma S 8 “a 
g § g aag ` ME 
ee aoa ag pM 
Denomination aR HE bn 
of Church ZS ZE ad 
Protestant: 
Community 1,775 14 0.8% 
Episcopal 450 0 6.6% 
Lutheran 305 25 8.0% 
Methodist 650 25 3.8% 
Methodist 210 21 10.0% 
Christian Science 250 1 0.4% 
Bible Church 75 5 6.6% 
Sub-Totals 3,715 121 3.3% 
Nine Other Prot. 
Churches 2,285 C or 
Prot. Totals 6,000 121 2.0% 
Catholic: * 
1) Catholic 1,200" 70° 5.0% 
2) Catholic 1,900° z> 0.5% 
3) Catholic 2,700" 325 12.0% 
Catholic Totals 5,800" 395° 6.8% 


A Ds 
> y ey 3, 22 3 
ow 4g 3 a a) = 4 = 
g 3g EES dg us ad 
os a < ne mA ce 3 a 
a 3 Oo > 33 g Do g a a 
He BS 88 49 B2 BE 
im he 
$2 3 82 33 Za &3 
625 27 4.3% 350 160 45.0% 
250 25 10.0% 87 20 23.0% 
113 10 88% 45 25 55.0% 
200 30 15.0% 390 250 64.0% 
90 9 10.0% 159 157 99.0% 
250 7 2.8% 160 12 7.5% 
65 35 53.0% 130 100 66.0% 
1,593 143 8.9% 1,360 724 53.0% 
994 0 ase 140 0 sa 
2,587 143 5.5% 1,500 724 48.0% 
4,000 100 2.5% 485 110 23.0% 
3,000 6 ex 200 10 5.0% 
9,000 477 53.0% 732 40 5.5% 
16,000 577 3.6% 1,417 160 11.0% . 


" Catholic school data refer to day 3chool enrollments, not Sunday school. Except for Church No. 
3, attendance data based on actual head counts on a Sunday, Spring, 1966. 

» Refers to number of families, rathzr than individuals. 

Other sources: Reports of clergymen to the writer and to E. Maynard Moore, III. (cf. Moore, 


1966). 


to which black children, compared to black 
adults, were being served by South Shore 
churches, Eight church Sunday sckools were 
at least 10% black; in one case a church 
with only 10% black membership had a 
Sunday school which was 98% black. Fully 
48% of Protestant Sunday school attenders 
were black; 11% of those enrolled in Catho- 
lic day schools were black. 

This contrast between adult and child 
integration in church settings is again sug- 
gestive of the significance of interpersonal 
vulnerability as a determinant of racial pat- 
terns. Parents (of both races) were willing 
to place their children in raciclly mixed 
settings because such settings provided no 
psychic difficulties for them (the parents). 
Children, perhaps having different criteria 
for mutual identification and for establish- 
ing boundaries of community (e.g., sex, age, 
territory, athletic standing), were possibly 
less likely to find such settings painful, al- 
though the segregation patterns at play, as 
well as evidence presented by Suitles (1968, 


Chapters 9, 10), would suggest otherwise. 
In any event, children are not as free as 
their parents to pick and choose their social 
settings, regardless of the inconvenience or 
personal discomfort they might experience. 

An Exception: The Baptist Church. A 
fundamentalist Baptist church, located in 
a predominately Negro area, stood apart 
from all other religious institutions in South 
Shore in that equal numbers of whites and 
blacks attended services; it was, in other 
respects as well, the most completely inte- 
grated of all South Shore religious institu- 
tions. It was also distinct in that worship 
services were a more basic part of the life 
of the church than in other denominations. 
Worship was a time of spontaneity and 


15 The divergence in this church between the 
number of Negro attenders and number of black 
members (as indicated by data in Table 5) was due 
to the fact that a “personal revelation” was a 
requisite for formal membership; many blacks 
were thus in the situation of having forma] in- 
duction pending such q revelation. 
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much animated social interaction. Chu-ch 
‚members were working class and lower- 
middle class; it was the poorest church in 
South Shore—poor in terms of the income 
of its worshippers, and almost the poorest 
in terms of annual church budget. Amarg 
South Shore clergy, its minister had the 
least. familiarity with the “liberal” conven- 
tional wisdom concerning the role of the 
urban ministry, the “crisis in the city,” 
etc.—utterances which permeated interview 
responses from most other area clergy. This 
fundamentalist minister was the orly South 
Shore clergyman to ever indicate a past his- 
tory of “prejudice” toward blacks. 

That such conditions gave rise to the on_y 
case of trans-racial solidarity in a church 
context is perhaps surprising; for this rea- 
son the Baptist church and several other 
such “deviant” cases will be discussed et 
length in a later discussion. For the present, 
however, it should be noted that the cor- 
ditions of spontaneity and intimacy char- 
acteristic of fundamentalist religion could 
lead only to one of two states: eitker com- 
plete racial exclusion or complete racial in- 
tegration with concomitant total acceptance. 
If blacks were to be present at all, thei- 
presence would have to be unreservedly ac- 
cepted; otherwise, the resultant inhibitions 
would have destroyed the nature of the 
religious experience and thus the very rea- 
son for the coming together. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Many national charity and service or- 
ganizations (e.g. Lions, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, B’nai B’rith) 
had chapters serving the South Shore area 
and all were exclusively white.1® Of over 
50 organizational group photographs pub- 
lished in the Southeast Economist! (the 
community newspaper serving the area), 


16 The author has been advised that a tutoring 
center at the South Shore YMCA was heing 
operated during the study period on a -vacially 
integrated basis. Pressures of time did not permit a 
first-hand investigation of this program. 

17 The Southeast Economist serves South Shore 
ag well as a much larger region of the South Side 
as a “community newspaper.” An organization was 
considered to be located in South Shore if at least 
half of all addresses of those photographec were 
within the study area, 
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mme which involved South Shore residents 
included blacks. The South Shore Country 
Club, the boards and officer corps of two 
Iccal hospitals and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce were also without black participants. 

That charity and service groups, organi- 
zetions which are generally based in friend- 
stip cliques, were not integrated is not sur- 
prising. That the governing bodies of major 
lozal institutions were also exclusively white 
can be taken to simply reflect a combina- 
ticn of similar social patterning of organiza- 
ticnal participation linked with the positions 
of the two races in the American stratifica- 
ticn system. 


THE SOUTH SHORE COMMISSION 


The most prominent exception to the 
gereral pattern of black exclusion (or omis- 
sion) from the ranks of important commu- 
nity groups was the South Shore Commis- 
sioa which, at least after 1954, was biracial 
in its leadership as well as in membership. 
Although blacks remained greatly under- 
rep-esented in Commission leadership posi- 
tiors during the study period, several on 
the Board of Directors and one of six officers 
were black. Many of the Commission’s sub- 
groups were also biracial, including several 
committees and various block club organi- 
zations. But it is quite safe to say that 
sinc only a small proportion of South 
Shore's residents involved themselves in any 
block club or other Commission activity,!8 
its effectiveness in creating biracial contacts 
was probably limited to a small leadership 
group in the community. 

From its very inception, the Commission 
was not an informal social organization; as” 
an association of Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, it had from the beginning brought 
together persons who were less than at com- 
plete ease in each other’s presence. It con- 
tinued to function primarily as an instru- 
mental organization, and not as a setting 
ior intimate socializing as blacks were, 
brought into membership. Thus, the Com- 


18 The Commission’s “grass roots” were actually 
rather shallow. It is likely that there were no more 
than -2 block clubs operating during the study 
period. although statements printed about South 
Shore in national and local media implied there 
were many more. (Cf. Molotch, 1968:71). 
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mission provided a series of public meetings, 
outings, and fund-raising entertainments 
wherein public behavior was the accepted 
norm. 

In the context of Commission activity, as 
in the case of other biracial voluntary or- 
ganizations in South Shore, cross-racial in- 
teraction was more formal and guarded 
than were interactions (also quite formal) 
between members of the same race. Because 
of the uniqueness of biracial interaction in 
American society, blacks and whites were 
in the difficult situation of having to create 
de novo a formal mode for social interac- 
tion, given the obvious and subtle ditferences 
between blacks and whites and the lack of 
mutual knowledge of what the other party 
might consider “appropriate” talking be- 
havior, Thus there was a need to avoid the 
unknown transgressions which might occur 
if spontaneous behavior were to run its 
course. This was accomplished by both 
blacks and whites by resort to a zealous in- 
terpersonal courtesy (to ward off any con- 
ceivable slight or “misunderstanding”), un- 
relenting pleasantness, and a well-under- 
stood, tacit, mutual agreement to limit the 
subject of all conversation to small talk. 
Behavior was carefully guarded; words and 
expressions were selected with extraordi- 
nary care. 

For blacks, this heightened self-conscious- 
ness generally resulted in deferential pos- 
tures toward their white colleagues, and an 
ongoing monitoring of behavior to avoid 
any possible controversy which might set 
them in opposition to policies favored by 
any significant number of whites. Several 
substantive examples may be cited. The 
Commission was known by black members 
to be cooperating through its tenant refer- 
tal service with landlords who refused to 
rent housing to non-whites. The actions en- 
tailed in such cooperation were probably 
illegal under the Chicago Fair Housing Or- 
dinance and were a source of distress to 
black Commission members. Yet they pre- 
ferred, in the words of one, not to “make 
a fuss” against a policy which they indi- 
cated (to the writer) they found obnoxious. 
Similarly, black Commission members as- 
sented to quota systems for maintaining 
whites in buildings and blocks which other- 
wise would have become predominately 
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black. Again, there was public acquiescence 
in spite of privately held feelings that such 
policies were improper and also in violation 
of the Housing Ordinance. 

Tha: this effect of biracial interaction 
was most pronounced in the case of blacks, 
and not whites, is perhaps explicable in 
terms of another important feature of bira- 
cial interaction in South Shore: blacks and 
whites seldom come together as equals. This 
fact thus adds an additional dimension to 
the vulnerability of the “alien” persons who 
were not only in a numerical minority but, 
because of such status differences, were 
especially vulnerable to the sanctions of 
those who possessed so disproportionate an 
amount of wealth, power and expertise. 

These status differences were pervasive. 
In general, blacks moving into South Shore 
were of lower socioeconomic status than the 
whites they replaced.1® The same status 
differentiation was reflected within organi- 
zational contexts such as the Commission. 
Thus, white males of the Commission’s gov- 
erning board were almost all proprietors, 
lawyers, physicians, and stock brokers, and 
black members were salesmen, school teach- 
ers, end low-level supervisors. 

Furthermore, unlike white leaders, blacks 
did not find their way to the Board 
because of their state of personal wealth, 
power, or expertise, but instead because of 
their race and an acceptance of Commission 
goals. The Commission originally “took in” 
blacks in order to be more “representative” 
and to avoid being labeled “racist” or 
“bigoted,” and blacks were thus largely in- 
terchangeable with any number of other 
blacks, with the consequence that their 
status vis-a-vis their white “colleagues” 
could only suffer. Several black members 


were viewed approvingly by whites as “real. 


work horses” who make a “fine contribu- 
tion,” but none had the contacts with the 
political, religious, and business leaders of 
Chicago which were seen to be the really 
important determinants of South Shore’s fu- 
ture. A good “work horse” may be hard to 
find, but a member of the Chicago School 
Board or the editor of a Chicago daily news- 
paper is impossible to replace. Such differ- 
ences in the degree to which people are 


I See note 5. 


~ 
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important to an organization’s goals do not 
bode well for parity in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

The case of biracial interaction in the 
Commission would seem to provide an ex- 
planation for the findings generated by 
tests of the “contact hypothesis.” A large 
body of literature suggests that more “fay- 
orable”’ white attitudes toward blacks r2- 
sults from biracial interaction in which 
whites and blacks share the same status, 
are in mutually dependent roles, and where 
contact is “intimate” rather than super- 
ficial.2° These are precisely the conditiors 
in which social vulnerability to alien and 
unknown individuals is minimized for mer- 
bers of both races. Where such conditions 
are not present, the contact hypothesis sug- 
gests that biracial interaction is expected 
to yield either no effects or an increased 
amount of “negative” white evaluation of 
blacks, 

Indeed, these latter results were the con- 
sequences in such groups as the Commission. 
For whites, participation with blacks lec 
to the observation that they (blacks) 
“aren’t real leaders,” or, in the words of 
one of the area’s most liberal clergymen, 
they aren’t “take charge people.” The mid- 
die-class analogue of the “lazy colored boy” 
remained the dominant white stereotype. 
For blacks, interaction im such settings 
would seem to debilitate energies as whites 
come to be seen as the real makers of deci- 
sions and holders of power (cf. Piven and 
Cloward, 1967). The really crucial organi- 
zational skills which blacks observed were 
those involving the utilization of contacts 
(e.g. friends in high places) and resources 
(e.g. personal fortumes) which they neither 
possessed nor stood a very good chance of 
ever possessing. 


20 Various studies have yielded somewhat con- 
flicting evidence on the validity of the “contact 
hypothesis.” Three classic studies which indicate a 
positive relationship between “improvement” in 
white attitudes toward blacks with increasing con- 
tact are Deutsch and Collins (1951); Starr, et al. 
(1949); and Merton, et al. (1949). Three reports 
providing evidence for the opposite conclusion are 
Allport and Kramer (1946); Kramer (1950); and 
Winder (1952). A synthesis of these mixed findings, 
one Which is consistent with the criteria for effective 
positive attitude change as specified in the above 
text, appears in Wilner, et af. (1955). 
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“WAPGINAL GROUPS”: INSTANCES OF 
TRANSRACIAL SOLIDARITY 


In addition to the case of the Baptist 
church, of which mention has been previ- 
owly made, there were three other contexts 
in South Shore which seemed to have pro- 
viced settings in which transracial solidarity 
could be said to have been extant. These 
wece “marginal” organizations—marginal 
in that meetings were held only on an ir- 
regular basis and in that they were organi- 
zations founded on premises of dissent and 
prctest which limited their appeal to only 
a small number of participants. One such 
group was a local branch of Veterans for 
Peece in Vietnam, an organization with 
leftist political orientations (including sev- 
era. persons of militant Marxist ideology) 
which held occasional meetings above a 
South Shore store during the study period. 
Ancther group was the O’Keeffe Area Coun- 
cil—technically a part of the South Shore 
Commission but with an active leadership 
which, because of its rather “pro-Negro,” 
antE“establishment” orientation, was often 
independent of the Commission in spirit 
andin action. 

Fnally, there was the South Shore Or- 
ganization for Human Rights, a group active 
in festering open occupancy and other civil 
tigh<s goals in South Shore and metropoli- 
tan Chicago, This group was indigenous to 
South Shore, having been stimulated by a 
yourg clergyman during his rather brief 
association wtih a South Shore Protestant 
church. Like Veterans for Peace and the 
O’Keeffe Area Council, its active member- 
ship consisted of only a handful of persons, 
but, unlike the other groups, it carried out 
independent programs such as “testing” the 
racia! practices of local real estate firms, as 
well as the racial policies of a tenant refer- 
ral service managed by the South Shore 
Commission. 

These three organizations differed from 
other South Shore institutions not only in 
terms of their militency and marginality, 
but also in terms of the “tone” of biracial 
interactions shared by members. In all of 
these contexts, as in the case of the Bap- 
tist Church, interaction across racial lines 
szemed to come easily; interaction was un- 
stiltec, informal and direct. Except possi- 


pa 
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bly for the Veterans for Peace, these were 
all informal social organizations, with blacks 
and whites living out sharéd social as well 
as shared institutional lives. Race ceased to 
operate as a source of cleavage or determi- 
nant of institutional roles. 

In other respects, these groups were quite 
diverse. The Baptist Church was largely 
working-class with many recent migrants 
from the South and Appalachia. The 
O’Keeffe Council consisted of young well- 
educated professionals; to a lesser extent, 
the same was true of the Organization for 
Human Rights. Veterans for Peace was an 
extremely diverse group of blue collar work- 
ers, small businessmen, and a few profes- 
sionals. Congregators of the Bible Church 
were apolitical, religious fundamentalists; 
members of the other groups were :dentified 
with secular, left-leaning ideologies.?* 

Yet there were certain important similari- 
ties. Within each of these groups, race and 
status differences were not correlated; busi- 
nessmen or professionals within each were 
as likely to be black as white.?? In addition, 
these groups were alike in that members 
were in an alien environment. The church 
was surrounded by more stolid, richer con- 
gregations; Veterans for Peace, tke Organi- 
zation for Human Rights, and the O’Keeffe 
Council existed in the shadow of the power- 
ful South Shore Commission and other 
“moderate” or conservative institutions 


21 These findings are consistent with other studies 
which have uncovered the extremely diverse condi- 
tions under which racial integration occurs and the 
seeming irrelevance of “prejudice” or racial “atti- 
tude” in determinig when and where integration 
exists, Grier and Grier (1960) found integrated 
housing developments to be heterogeneous in terms 
of the income, education, ethnicity, stage of life 
cycle, and geographical origin of residents. Support- 
ing findings are also reported in Rapkin and 
Grigsby, 1960, and Mayer, 1960. 

22 Membership status of the Baptist church was 
relatively homogenous. Veterans for Feace was led 
by a well-to-do black funeral director end several] of 
his black business colleagues, wherees whites in- 
cluded in their ranks (along with a few profes- 
sionals) a TV repairman and a sign painter. The 
O'Keefe Council included in its top lezdership cadre 
a black businessman and a black lawyer along with 
a white businessman and a white engineer. The 
Organization for Human Rights was dominated by 
a white clergyman and a group of black and white 
women who were elther white collar workers or had 
lower middleclass husbands, 


which supported Chicago’s and the nation’s 
on-going political arrangements. The various 
deviant traits of these groups’ members 
thus created a situation in which organiza- 
tional alternatives within the South Shore 
area were lacking. The result may have 
been an organizational commitment of suf- 
ficient strength to overcome any inhibitions 
which racial differences might have created. 
Finally, members of these groups were simi- 
lar in that most were either new to the 
South Shore area, or, because of their youth, 
new to South Shore organizational life. A 
lack of previous ties to existing structures 
may thus similarly facilitate commitments 
to organizations which, in that they are 
biracial, operate with new kinds of mogus 
vivends. 


SUMMARY 


Although South Shore’s total racial com- 
position provided initial evidence of some 
forms of racial integration in the area, so- 
cial life is essentially segregated. The nature 
of the contexts in which varying forms of 
integration are found suggests that fear of 
exposure and mutual suspiciousness between 
members of the two races inhibit biracial 
sharing of public places which serve as loci 
of private behavior. Thus some degree of 
demographic integration and a slight amount 
of biracial interaction can occur in public 
places in which public behavior traditionally 
ensues. That is, extensive integration (pri- 
marily by demographic indices) occurs in 
places such as retail shops, church chapels 
and formal organizations oriented toward 
the accomplishment of instrumental goals. 
In such settings, social interaction across 
racial lines is not reflective of transracial 
solidarity. Nor can the results of such inter- 
action be assumed to promote eventual . 
solidarity, given the problematic power dis- 
parities which are general concomitants of 
such black-white interaction. Presumably 
because of the greater psychic and practical 


-dilemmas it would create, integration of any 


sort is absent from informal settings such 
as church socials, service clubs, taverns, 
Saturday night bowling and parks. 
Women, because they are more local in 
their activity and interests, are more likely 
than men to find themselves in biracial cir- 
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cumstances. Protestants are more likely 
than are Catholics or Jews, and children— 
perhaps because they are less free to vary 
their milieu according to preference—to have 
the most experience of biracial contact. 

Although there are some communalitizs 
in the problems which both blacks and 
whites face under conditions of biracial 
propinquity and contact, the consequences 
on the two groups are not identical. In 
South Shore, as in the rest of the society, 
the integration “experiment” opens with tke 
most important and useful institutions, or- 
ganizations and settings as white, and the 
“challengers” or “invaders” as black. The 
circumstances are thus not parallel. The 
widely shared community conceptions s 
generated of “intruders” versus “preserv- 
ers,” applied to blacks and whites respec- 
tively, provide still another distinction con-. 
sistent with the status and power disparities 
widely observed to exist between blacks and 
whites. Not only is the development ož 
transracial solidarity made more difficult as 
a result, but, in addition, the psychic diffi- 
culties which blacks must face wher en- 
tering the alien white context is further 
intensified.” That is, biracial interaction 
challenges members of both races to over- 
come certain fears of the dissimilar, the un- 
proven, and the threatening. But for blacks, 
there is the added problem of knowing that 
in presenting oneself in a biracial setting, 
one is challenging and “pushing” to gain 
something otherwise unavailable. The modal 
black response would seem to be either a 
show of hostility (as in some manifesta- 
tions of the current phase of the civil rights 
movement) or, as was common in South 
Shore, a show of deference and total capitu- 
lation to white preferences. 

Integration of a thoroughgoing type, what 
has been termed “transracial solidarity,” oc- 
curred in South Shore in only a few settings. 
These were instances in which there were 
cross-racial communalities of a shared and 
deviant ideology (mutual recognition of 
which provided bases for the development 


23 Levy (1968) provides a description of an in- 
stance (whites in the southern civil rights move- 
ment) in which the tables are turned, that is, where 
biracial interaction occurs in a black dominated 
context (with analogous intensification of difficulties 
for whites). 
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of needed social alternatives); an equality 
in occupational status and organizational 
ustfulness (thus: providing cross-racial par- 
ity in interpersonal vulnerability); and, 
among both blacks and whites, a lack of 
pr2viously constituted local organizational 
ties (thus precluding habit and/or social 
pressures from inhibiting affiliation with 
groups which have integration as one of 
their innovative features). 

All settings observed in South Shore (an 
attempt was made to be exhaustive) which 
shered these characteristics were found to 
approximate the circumstance of transracial 
soladarity; no other instances of this form 
of integration was found. If other possible 
contingencies to racial integration are to be 
uncovered, or if those observed in South 
Shcre are to be confirmed as determinant 
(either singly, or in some “value-added” 
combination), additional case studies and 
everntual comparative analysis will be nec- 
essary. But for the present, it is well to note 
thai the conditions cited as concomitants 
of transracieal solidarity in South Shore are 
precisely those which are likely to provide 
the overarching cues of similarity, reliabil- 
ity, and trust which would seem requisite 
for the building and maintenance of racially 
integrated associations, institutions, and 
community. 
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ECOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF DELINQUENCY: 
AGGRAGATION EFFECTS} 


GERALD T. SLATIN 
Department of Sociology, Universits, of Cakfornia, Los Angeles 


- 


Comparisons of total, between-g-oup, aad witKin-group relationship, involving selected 
socioeconomic characteristics, incleding deinguency, were made possible by first intercor- 
relating variables as characteristic: of incividuals (516 male, second and third-year high 
school students in a city of 30,000, and then aggregating individuals into areal or neighbor- 
kood units and intercorrelating tariables expressed as subgroup means; three levels of 
aggregation yielded 47, 21, and 10 areal sxéts, cach level producing a matrix of between- 
group correlations. The well-known tenaency for between-group r's to be numerically 
greater than total r's was observea, with tke largest increases found for pairs of variables 
jor whick within-group homogenestty was highest, also, the effect of increasing aggregate 


size was to strengthen between-group rs. Using analysis of covariance, 


within-group 


regressions were examined in an efori to detect area effects as evidenced by the tendency 
for certain areas to diverge signiicantly from tze composite within-group relationship; 
divergent areas were found to possess little or no contextual similarity in terms of SES or 
geographic proximity. The results cbtaining at eac level of analysis suggest a number of 
possible pitfalls related to the “ecological fallacy” issez. 


wis study was undertaken to determine 

whether correlations between delin- 

quency (as measured) and gelectec 
individual traits such as father’s occupation. 
value of dwelling unit, school performance, 
and similar characteristics, differ Ky area 
‘within a small city approximately 30,000 
in population size, 1960. A related goal was 
to, determine the degree of correspondence 
between the weighted average of such within- 
area correlations, the total correlations based 
on the aggregate of all cases, and the cor- 
relations between area averages,  espec- 
tively. It is thus a continuation of past ef- 
forts in sociology to specify the marmer in 
which the relationship between the total 
correlation and the between and within 
correlations will be affected by speciic so- 
cial circumstances. These efforts, and the 
problems of analysis to which they are a 
" response, are contained primarily in the 
writings of Robinson (1950), Menzel 
_ (1950), Duncan and Davis (1953), Dun- 
"can, et al. (1961), Goodman (1953, £959), 
and Blalock (1961).4 Our purpose in this 
paper is (1) to present an empirical demon- 


1From “Problems in the Analysis of Aggregate 


~ Data: A Comparison of Ecological and Individual 


Results Using Delinquency Data,” unpublished 
Ph.D, dissertation, Indiana University, 1967. This 
research was supported in part by a grant from 
the Indiana University Graduate School. 

2 Similar concern with these problems is no-ed in 
the related fields of economics and policitical science 
. (cf. Theil, 1954; Scheuch, 1966). 
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stretion of the statistical results that typi- 
cally derive from the analysis of data in 
both their aggregate form and their indi- 
vidcal form, and (2) to suggest a number 
of generalizations that are pertinent to the 
ecobgical fallacy issue. ` 

The analysis of social characteristics of 
human aggregates constitutes a common 
appkoach to the problem of uncovering and — 
understanding connections between indi- 
vidual behavior and social structure. In 
many instances this method involves mea- 
surirg relationships between averages com- 
pute] for population units and a rate of 
some specific behavior such as deviance, 
expressed as the number of instances of the 
behavior par 1,000 population. Typical of 
investigations employing this approach are 
ecolozical studies of delinquency, crime, and 
mental illness, in which the aggregate is 
usuaky the population residing in a census 
tract or other territorial unit within a city 
(e.g., Faris and Dunham, 1939; Shaw and 
McKay, 1962; Lander, 1954; and Chilton, 
1964. The limitations of this method were 
first moted for sociologists with the publica- 
tion cf Robinson’s paper in 1950, and the 
issue has continued to receive attention. 
Critics have pointed out that correla- 
tions based on averages may lead the in- 
vestigator into errors of interpretation, 
especially when he utilizes analysis of data 
on grcups in conjunction with a conceptual 
model that refers to individuals in roles 


T% 
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(Riley, 1963:704-705). From a statistical 
standpoint, the generalization was shown to 
be dangerous due to the tendency of eco- 
logical correlations to differ in magnitude 
and, possibly, in sign from individual or 
total correlations.” 

The present research differs from earlier 
related work in that it focuses cn the pat- 
tern of the within-group coefficients in ad- 
dition to treating the traditional issue, the 
difference between ecological and total cor- 
relations.* It is our thesis that an examina- 
tion of variations in the within-group re- 
lations is relevant, if not essential, to a 
meaningful interpretation of both the total 
and between-group relationships and the 
differences between them. In this last regard, 
we are interested particularly in those X-Y 
relationships where the individual within- 
group coefficients differ significantly, thus 
casting doubt on the synoptic value of the 
total relationship. Such X-Y pairs are analy- 
zed using the general approach of contextual 
analysis (Davis, et al., 1961; Riley, 1963: 
700-738; Kendall and Lazarsfeld, 1950; 
and Selvin, 1958) to explain the tendency 
for specific areas to deviate from the more 
general trend found in the remaining areas. 


METHOD AND DATA 


Our procedure has been to compare re- 
sults and interpretations based on total, 


3 These difficulties notwithstanding, ecological cor- 
relation studies of certain behavior continue to 
appear in the literature-—-perhaps for the following 
reasons: (a) Group data can be the legitimate ob- 
ject of analysis when one is interested in the þe- 
havior of aggregates per se, ie, when one is in- 
terested in explaining the variation in crime rates 
among cities, for example, with no intention of 
generalizing to the level of individuals (Menzel, 
1950). (b) There is some justification for the posi- 
tion that group data at least suggest propositions 
about individual behavior and are therefore use- 
ful. (c) Ecological correlations can be used as a 
basis for statistical estimation of individual cor- 
relations (Duncan and Davis, 1953; Goodman, 
1953). And (d) there is the purely practical con- 
sideration that the relative unavailability of data 
on individuals compared with aggregates often 
makes it necessary for the researcher to substitute 
aggregate for individual data if he is to do any re- 
search at all. i 

4 Throughout our discussion we shall use the 
standard statistical terms, between-group, total, and 
within-group correlation and regression to refer to 
ecological, individual, and within-area coefficients, 
respectively. 


between, and within-group correlations and 
regressions for selected social and economic 
variables, including delinquency as the de- 
pendent variable. By first analyzing data 
collected on a group of male high school 
students on an individual basis, and then 
reanalyzing these data both at the aggregate 
and individual level after grouping indi- 
viduals into areal aggregates, we were able 
to examine the differences among the total, 
within, and between relationships. An im- 
portant fsature of the design was to vary 
the size cf the areal unit and to recompute 
between and within-group coefficients for 
three levels of aggregation; such regrouping 
permittee us to assess the importance of 
aggregate size and its effect on magnitude 
of between and within-group correlations 
(a problem briefly treated by Robinson, 
1950:356).5 


In summary, the focus of this paper is 

on the following three relationships: 

(1) correlations and regressions among 
the measures on individuals—the 
total or individual coefficients, r, and 
be. 

(2) correlations and regressions among 
tae aggregate measures (area means 
and proportions )—the between-group 
cr ecological correlations and regres- 
sions, rp and bp. 

(3) correlations and regressions among 
the measures on individuals within 
areas—the separate within-group r’s 
and b’s and the average within- 
group coefficients, rw and by. 


Statistically, this lme of investigation lends 
itself to an analysis of covariance design in 
which the total product-sum is partitioned 
into its constituent parts, the between and 
within-group product-sums; each product- 
sum gives rise to its corresponding correla- 
tion and regression coefficient. The covari- 


5 Related to the problem of aggregate size is the 
question of differences in between-group r’s, re- 
sulting <rom treating subgroups as having equal n’s 
(unweighted correlations) versus multiplying sub- 
group cross-product terms by their corresponding 
n’s when computing between-group r’s (weighted 
correlations). Correlations reported in this paper 
are weighted r’s; a comparison of the two matrices 
is the subject of another paper. 

6 Space limitations preclude a detailed discussion 
of the covariance model as it applies to this re- 
search. The reader is referred to any standard statis- 
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ance model permits us to examine iour 
statistical hypotheses central to our main 
problem: 


F-ratio 
(1) Ho: by==be=bs: pown Di De Fy 
(2) Ho: by==0.0 Fe 
(3) Ho: bby F; 
(4) Ho: linear regression of sub- 
group means F; 


Hypothesis (1) above states that the k suz- 
group regression coefficients are identical, 
i.e., that the individual within-group regres- 
sions are equal, except for sampling fluctua- 
tions, to the average within-group regres- 
sion b,. Hypothesis (2) states that tke 
average within-group coefficient does nat 
differ significantly from zero. Hypothesis 
(3) states that the total and average withir- 
group regressions are equal, i.e. that ths 
separate subgroup regression lines have a 
common intercept. And (4) concerns th2 
question of linearity of. regression of sub- 
group means which will be pertinent if 
Hypothesis (3) is rejected.? 

Since a study of this type requires date 
to be collected on individuals, practical con- 
siderations tended to limit the range of 
variables employed and the population mea- 
sured, more so than in the typical ecological 
analysis where one begins with aggregate 
data. In order to simplify the task of gather- 
ing information on individuals, we chose the 


- tics reference (e.g, Walker and Lev, 1953:384—-412; 


Cochran, 1957:261-281; and Evans and Anastasio, 
1968:225-234) for further details, including defini- 
tion of the various correlation and regression co- 
efficients derivable from the three product-sums 
(see especially Duncan et al, 1961:65-67 on this 
last point). A general discussion of the applicability 
of covariance analysis in sociological research may 
be found in Schuessler (1969). 

T Provided that the data meet the standard as- 
sumptions required by the analysis of covariance 
_ (Le. independent random samples, normality, and 
homogeneity of variance), the appropriate F-ratios 
may be used to test these hypotheses, Because our 
data do not fully warrant making these assumpticns, 
our position in this report has been to regard the 
use of significance tests as primarily demonstrative 
of the full potential of this method for investigating 
aggregation problems. One other point of caution 
should be noted also: as required by regression, 
analysis of covariance, and correlation techniques, 
it has been necessary to assume normally distributed, 
linearly related metric scale measures in order to 
interpret correlation and regression coefficients as 
` average change in Y per unit change in X. 
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tenth and eleventh grade, male, high school 
population of a small city approximately 
30,000 in size. Data were gathered on all 
such students actually enrolled in the com- 
mumity’s two high schools at the close of 
tke first semester, 1965-66. The total N of 
516 was distributed approximately 360-150 
between the two schools. 

Table 1 lists the variakles used in the 
analysis. All variables except those pertain- 
ing to housing and property (Variables 6 
and 9) and delinquency (Variable 10) came 
directly from school records. In the case of 
variables 2 and 7, school record information 
on father’s occupation was translated into 
scores on the North-Hatt occupational pres- 
tige scale (North and Hatt, 1947), and 
occupation, combined with school years 
completed by father, was used to form socio- 
economic status scores by means of the 
Hollingshead (1957) two-factor index of 
social position. Value of dwelling unit and 
property were taken from tax assessment 
reccrds kept by the county assessor’s office. 

Each child’s delinquency-nondelinquency 
status was determined on the basis of the 
county probation officer’s files. A child was 
defined as delinquent for purposes of this 
study if he had been the object of either 
“official” action in juvenile court, or “un- 
official” action taken out of court by the 
probation office and/or the police. Variables 
4,5, and § represent standard IQ, academic 
achievement tests, and differential aptitude 
tests administered in the city’s schools. 

Areal Grouping Procedures. The task of 
defining convenient areal units was com- 
plicated somewhat by the fact that small 
cities under 50,000 are seldom tracted. Ex- 
amination of county and city surveyor’s 
maps revealed that the standard square-mile 
“section,” used to lay off townships, coun- 
ties, etc., was a feasible areal unit, especially 
since the east-west and north-south boun- 
daries of these sections generally corre- 
sponded with city streets. The city and its 
fringe area were contained in roughly 18 
such sections. These units were quartered 
in order to provide smaller areal units; these 
smallest units, of which there were 37, rep- 
resent the first level of aggregation. The 
second was accomplished by essentially 
halving the square-mile sections, i.e., com- 
bining northeast-southeast quadrants and 
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TABLE 1. TEN SELECTED SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS: 516 TENTH AND ELEVENTH GRADE MALES 











Variable , Aggregate Mean o 
Number Description * “Score” (total) (total) 
1 Age in years mean" 16.0 8 
2 North-Hatt Occupation 
Score, father mean 50.3 25.2 
3 Number of School Years 
Completed by father mean 13.9 3.8 
4 IQ mean 108 13.4 
5 Achievement Test Score 
(Percentile) mean 68.3 24.0 
6 Value of Dwelling Unit mean $11,918 $7,390 
7 2-factor SES Score mean 36.4 18 
8 Differential Aptitude Score 
(Percentile) mean. 61.9 30.0 
9 Value of Lot mean : $2,580 $2,492 
10 Delinquent-nondelinquent 
Status % nondeling. 


* These are arithmetic means computed over individuals comprising each areal aggregate. In the case 
of the one nonmetric variable (10), a percentage was usec for the aggregate score. 


southwest-northwest quadrants of each sec- 
tion. This produced a total of 20 second- 
level aggregations. The third degree of 
consolidation involved grouping the 516 
individuals by the original square-mile sec- 
tions, yielding a total of nine third-level 
areas.® 

Of the 516 individuals included in the 
group, 75 children had rural addresses scat- 
tered about the outlying townships served 
by the two schools. The foregoing procedure 
used in the city and immediate area could 
not be efficiently applied in the case of these 
rural residents. Instead, they were grouped 
by rural postal routes, and each of the ten 
routes serving the area was taken as a sepa- 
rate areal unit at the first level o? aggrega- 
tion. For the two remaining levels, the ten 
routes were combined into one general rural 


aggregate.® 


8 Due to very small n’s in the sparsely and ir- 
regularly populated areas on the periphery of the 
city, slight adjustments of section bourdaries were 
dictated in forming these fringe aggregates. (See 
Figure 1). 

3 The aggregation procedure which was used 
represents our attempt to satisfy three criteria, two 
of which reflect practical considerations. (a) A 
method was desired which would yield unambiguous 
boundaries, thus simplifying the task of assigning 
individuals to areas. (b) The procedure had to al- 
low for the possibility of minor adjustments in order 
to cope with the problem of small n’s in certain 
areas, And (c), perhaps most important, was the 
criterion of areal homogeneity. At each level of 
aggregation, boundaries are intendec to delimit 
sections of the city which are sociceconomically 


RESULTS 


Results are presented in two parts cor- 

responding to the two general foci of the 
study: (J) total and between-group com- 
parisons and (II) total and average within- 
group comparisons. 
(I) Total and Between-Group Comparisons. 
Table 2 presents intercorrelations of the ten 
varizbles, showing total r’s along with the 
three sets of weighted between-group r’s 
based on 47, 21, and 10 areal groupings. 
The first entry in each cell of the matrix is 
the total correlation, rę, followed by the 
between-group correlations, rp, for the first, | 
second, and third levels of aggregation, 
resp2ctively. 

With very few exceptions, the total cor- 
relations are smaller in absolute value than 
the three between-group coefficients. In most 
cases there is a marked increase in the r,’s 
aver the rẹs at the first level of aggregation, 
and there are continuing increases in succes- 
sive between-groups coefficients from rp 
through rpg. There are some scattered re- 
versals in this overall trend, but these 
usually involve very small drops m magni- 
tude of rẹ’s and these coefficients tend to be 
quite low in the first place, as in the case of 


hornogeneous. While we make no claim that the 
areal units constitute ecological or natural areas, 
it is thought that they represent something more 
than mere random population aggregates. This as- 
sur ption is certainly no less tenable than that made 
in studies which employ census tracts as areal 
unics. 
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TABLE 2. TOTAL AND WEIGHTED BETWEEN-GROUP CORRELATIONS, THREE LEVELS OF AGGREGATION 


2 3 ‘4 S 

rt —12 —19 eee 5, —16 

1 rbi —46  —62 -I8 —41 
rb2 —S§ —75 —42 —33 

rb3 —67 —92 —54 —68 

82 37 51 

2 95 59 83 

98 82 91 

99 87 92 

39 56 

3 49 £0 

73 29 

83 92 

67 

79 

ji 34 

` 2L 
5 


ra, 10 Which drops from —.07 to —.02 for 
the first two levels. 

As a means of summarizing the overall 
effects contained in Table 2, the absolute 
values of each variable’s imtercorrelations 
with the other 9 variables were summed and 
divided by nine to give an average r for 
each variable. The last column of Table 
2 (Ë) shows these average r,’s, followed by 
the three average between-groups correla- 
tion. The general trend of increasing cor- 


Variable 

6 7 8 9 10 ľ 
—15 23 ~—20 ~~ 04 o4 15 
—35 62 mom 28 a l —13 38 
—51 76 -38 — 44 —09 49 
—72 89 wn 45 6I 21 63 
50 —92 44 28 —)I 44 
79 —98 78 72 —O7 -68 
84 —99 86 82 —02 75 
91 —99 BS 85 —D8 80 
46 —92 51 38 03 47 
72 —95 71 82 —4 68 
78 —99 75 90 —03 76 
88 —99 85 94 —20 84 
18 —42 78 16 01 36 
32 —56 84 44 00 .46 
58 —78 B8 67 —05 .64 
67 —85 G4 82 —27 74 
30 —60 a2 24 —C3 43 
60 —8i gi 70 — 14 66 
70 —91 94 81 —06 73 
76 —92 96 84 —02 77 
—52 24 37 02 .30 
6 —75 51 72 —12 54 
— $1 62 78 —13 64 
—90 67 83 —I4 72 
m53 42 Oi 51 
y m V5 — 83 09 71 
~— 78 ~~ 89 03 77 
BT Q2 17 83 
22 — 0E 42 
g 66 —21 63 
88 —27 71 
92 —49 78 
05 21 
9 03 58 
—02 64 
—04 75 
03 
09 
19 08 
.18 


relatons may be discerned from thèse fig- 
ures, 

Walle it is generally true that the frst- 
level r,’s exceed r;’s, the amount of improve- 
ment. varies. On the one hand, many of the 
increments are of the order of .10 or less; 
on th= other, a number of increases are quite 
large. The key to these differences is to be 
founc in the relationship of within-group 
correħtion to total correlation and also in 
the d=gree of areal clustering as measured 
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by the correlation ratios (y) in the follow- 
ing W 10 


1 
a=( ye — 


waa) 
Ua ya 


"xa YA 


Expressing the between-groups correlation 
as the difference between the weighted cor- 
relation and the weighted average cozrelation 
within subgroups, it can be seen that rp is a 
function of rs and rẹ such that the magni- 
tudes of r, and ry are inversely related. 
Further, note that for any given combina- 
tion of r, and rẹ, the smaller the eta’s (i.e., 
the less the degree of areal clustering), the 
larger will be rp. 

The effects on rp of various combinations 
of rys, ry’s, and eta’s are illustrated in Table 
3, where complete information is presented 
for pairs of variables selected from the larger 
matrix. As an example, compare the relevant 
figures for res and ros, the latter showing a 
192% increase at the first level of aggrega- 
tion (.24 goes to .70), while the former in- 
creases from .30 to .60, a 100% increase. 
The difference in improvement here is due 
to a smaller rẹ relative to rẹ for Variables 
9 and 5, coupled with smaller correlation 
ratios for this pair of variables. 

Table 4 shows for each variable the aver- 
age increment in absolute correlations at 
each level of aggregation. Observe the previ- 
ously-mentioned high degree of variability 
in amount of improvement in r’s as the data 
are aggregated. Examination of these incre- 


10 Tt is impossible in this brief paper to give a 
detailed explication of the statistical process under- 
lying aggregation effects. For derivatior. of the gen- 
eral equation given above and also definition of the 
correlation ratios, see Duncan et al. (1961:55-66). 
Following Yule and Kendall (1950:310-315), Bla- 
lock (1961:97-112) gives a related but somewhat 
different account of aggregation effects in terms of 
the manner in which “nulsance variabl2s” (assumed 
to be related to Y but not X) tend to be effectively 
controlled when an investigator shifts units of analy- 
sis by grouping individuals into aggregates; when 
aggregation leads to a reduction in the variation of 
the nuisance variables while at the same time maxi- 
mizes variation in either the independ2nt or depen- 
dent variable, the statistical effect is td increase the 
correlation between X and Y. 
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ments reveals a: rather distinct -pattern: 
Variables 2, 6, and especially 9 display the 
greatest average increase at the first level 
of aggregation—all represent important as- 
pects of the socioeconomic dimension. We 
would expect these r’s to show the greatest 
improvement, since (a) within-group cor- 
relations tend to be attenuated in homo- 
geneous subgroups, and (b) between-group 
correlations are inversely related to the size 
of within-group correlations. Since our areas 
are presumed to reflect socioeconomic group- 
ings, they should be fairly homogeneous with 
respect to certain variables in the analysis; 
this homogeneity acts to depress within- 
group relationships involving such variables. 
The end result of these smaller r,’s is larger 
rps. Generally, the largest differences be- 
tween r;’s and r,’s are to be found for those 
variables both of which relate to the socio- 
economic dimension, for example, roo, rse, 
and T79. 

The general effects of consolidating the 
smallest areas into 21 and finally into 10 
larger areas are (1) to increase within-group 
correlations through increasing subgroup 
heterogeneity, and (2) to diminish the extent 
of areal clustering thus reducing the correla- 
tion ratios (eta’s). Although the first of 
these tendencies acts to decrease the value 
of the between-group correlation, the second 
has the opposite effect of increasing the size 
of this correlation. Since a decrease in eta 
will have more effect on rẹ than an increase 
in fw (Robinson, 1950:356), consolidation 
is accompanied by steady increases in be- 
tween-group correlations. 

The effects of consolidation shown for 
pairs of variables listed in Table 3 are typi- 
cal of the complete set of results. It is per- 
tinent to note that in some cases increasing 
subgroup size appears to have little effect 
on the within-group correlations. The in- 
creasing heterogeneity which usually accom- 
panies subgroup enlargement is simply not 
reflected in larger r’s for certain pairs of 
variables. Larger subgroups are probably 
more heterogeneous, but this in itself does 
not guarantee increased within-group cor- 
relations; it does so only when the addi- 
tional cases do not depart from the original 
trend, resulting in a reduction in the error 
variance relative to the total variance. If, 
for example, the additional cases introduce 
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curvilinearity into the scatter, within-group 
correlations will most likely not increase, 
and, in fact, they could become numerically 
smaller as with rg5 and r4 in Table 3. 
The behavior of the regression coefficients 
parallels that of the correlation coefficients, 
although generally the b’s appear to be much 
less affected by aggregation than the r’s. 
As Blalock (1961:97—112) has pointed out, 
the process of aggregation tends to have 
much less effect on estimates of slope than 
on measures of correlation. Note the greater 
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stability of regression coefficients compared 
with correlation coefficients (Table 3). 
Clearly, there is only a limited correspon- 
deace between results produced by correlat- 
ing data over individuals and those produced 
by correlatng group means, It is also appar- 
en. that generally neither of these two com- 
ponents could be considered satisfactory 
incicators of the average within-group corre- 
lat.ons and vice-versa. Furthermore, the pos- 
sib lity remains that the average rẹ conceals 
variation in the separate within-group corre- 


TABLE 3. BETWEEN, AVERAGE WITHIN, AND TOTAL REGRESSONS ASD CORRELATIONS For SELECTED Pairs oF 
VARIABLES: 47, 21, sawp 10 Arras? 


47 Areas 
Variables Fn rn 
X-Y b r 

B —13.75 ~—28? 
1-8 W —6.52 — 18 
T —7,57 —20 
E*ya--.15  E*y.—.24 
B 2.24 79 
2-6 wW .80 25 
T 1.52 50 
E?xu=,50 3 E*ys=.43 
B 6.25 95 
3-2 W 4.36 67 
T 5535 82 
E*x4-- 52 Eya . 53 
B 1.23 70 
4-5 W 1.20 67 
T 1.21 68 
E?za=.27 00 E*ya.26 
B 2.20 84 
4-8 WwW 1.82 76 
T 1.90 78 
E?xa=.22 0 E*ya=.25 
B 15 60 
6-5 W 05 13 
T .10 30 
E?ra=.49 | E%ys—=.27 
B a 34 — 56 
7-4 W ~~ 31 —32 
T —,33 —42 
Ey 61 Etn 37 
B —, 77 —81 
7-5 W — 75 —45 
T — 76 —60 
E’y,—-.61 E%y.—.33 
B . 64 70 
9-5 W .08 08 
T .22 24 
E¥ya=-.26 Eĉ?ya=.26 


1 Eta’s shown for Aggregation Levels I and HT. 
2 Decimal points omitted for r’s. 


21 Areas 10 Areas 
b r b r 
w— £3.13 38 — 28.41 45 
—5 .44 — 18 0.53 ——18 
Eyan. 05 Eaz. 13 
2.29 84 2.40 91 
88 27 .97 30 
E?za=.38 Etya=7.29 
&.64 98 6.57 99 
2,33 68 4.67 71 
Eran .37 Eyar. 38 
1.73 84 2.19 91 
Lil 64 1.10 65 
E%yg>~.10 8 =E*yarn.17 
2.48 &8 2.76 94 
1.81 76 1.80 76 
E?yazm.10  Eĉ?yazz.15 
15 70 .17 76 
06 14 . 06 16 
Begg .3400 E*yar.16 
— 40 m 78 —.39 woe 85 
— 25 —— 26 —, 28 m 3O 
Ełzyam=.41] E?nae.15 
—33 ~~91 —.86 won 2 
—.59 —43 -— , 69 wn AG 
Betyg .430 Eža. 
ts 81 .76 84 
.-0 11 .İ1 12 
l E?ra:=.17 Er =.17 
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TABLE 4, DIFFERENCES IN AVERAGE 
ABSOLUTE CORRELATIONS 


Variable  fu-~Fe fos—Tb1 ° mÏ: Ta Tt 
1 23 11 .14 48 
2 24 07 .05 36 
3 21 .08 .08 37 
4 10 .18 .10 38 
5 23 .07 04 34 
6 24 .10 „08 42 
7 20 06 .06 32 
8 Zi .08 .07 36 
9 37 .06 11 54 

16 06 -O1 10 15 


lations, It is possible that a quite different 
set of relationships obtains within certain 
subgroups. Although in general the average 
Tw is smaller than r, and rp, this average may 
mask stronger, weaker, or even opposite re- 
lationships within specific subgroups. 

Regulartiies in Selected Within-Group Re- 
lationships, Given that certain within-group 
relationships are found to deviate rom the 
average within-group coefficient, it -s appro- 
priate to ask: Is there any regular pattern 
with respect to the subgroups which deviate 
from the general trend? Do they constitute 
a sociologically meaningful cluste>? Thus, 
the initial statistical query “is it correct to 
think of within-group coefficients as reliable 
indicators of total relationships” ultimately 
leads to the more substantive question “what 
differences in subgroup properties give rise 
to differences in within-group relationships?” 
Knowledge of possible contextual _nfluences 
enhances our understanding of the relation- 
sbips between variables; it also points to a 
more cautious interpretation of those meth- 
ods of analysis which mask the effects of 
group context. In the following discussion of 
contextual effects, we shall consider two gross 
aspects of context: socioeconomic and geo- 
graphic location. 

Table 5 presents within-group regressions 
and correlations for each of the ten areas at 
the third level of aggregation for five X-Y 
relationships which differed among them- 
selves at the .05 level. In this tadle the ten 


11 In the interest of brevity we shall Emit the dis- 
cussion of covariance results to findings for one level 
of aggregation. The choice of Level II was based 
on: (1) the absence of any gross diŤerences be- 
tween this level and Levels I and II in terms of 
significant F-ratios; (2) the smaller number of 
separate within-group relationships to be considered 
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areas have been ordered by decreasing mean 
SES score and for each X-Y pair the three 
areas whose regressions differ most in magni- 

tude from by are indicated by an asterisk. 

The number of times an area was found 
to be among the set of three-most-divergent- 
areas represents a crude measure of its ten- 
dency to diverge. Using this arbitrary cri- 
terion, the most divergent areas are 1 and 7, 
each included four and three times, respec- 
tively. Table 5 reveals considerable varia- 
bility in the degree of difference between the 
most divergent slopes and by as well as the 
slopes of the remaining seven subgroups. 
Note also that there is a different set of di- 
vergent areas for each of these five X-Y 
analyses. 

Two lines of analysis are suggested by the 
above finding. First, we might attempt to 
understand why these particular areas do in 
fact appear as a general cluster of divergent 
areas; the fact that Areas 1 and 7 tend to be 
out of line more often than the others raises 
the possibility that they are similar in other 
respects. By searching for contextual homo- 
geneity in these two areas we may uncover 
the sociological meaning of the cluster and 
thereby “explain” its tendency to produce 
divergent relationships, 

However, a different tack seems equally 
promising; since a unique set of divergent 
areas exists in effect for each X-Y pair shown 
ir Table 5, it might be worthwhile to focus 
instead on the separate clusters which were 
found for each pair of variables. Although 
this orientation would seem to lead to less 
general statements regarding the set of ten 
areas, it is warranted by the results: the pat- 
tern of divergent areas seems to be directly 
tied to the particular pair of variables that 
make up each analysis of covariance. Con- 
sidering the explicative nature of our investi- 
gation, it seems appropriate to pursue both 
lines of analysis. 

Divergent Areas 1 and 7 occupy adjacent 
ranks in terms of mean SES score (Variable 
7) and also mean value of dwelling unit 
{Variable 6). As a pair, they fall between 
the middle and lowest socioeconomic areas of 
the city, and it seems reasonable to treat 


at Level IIL; and (3) the greater statistical reliabil- 
ity of within-group coefficients at Level III due to 
larger subgroup n’s of 10 subgroups compared with 
47 or 21 subgroups. 
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AGGREGATION EFFECTS 


FIGURE 1. SPATIAL CONFIGURATION OF THE TEN 
AREAL AGGREGATES 


àrea 10: Rural Fringe Surrounding City 


them as possessing general social class simi- 
larity. It is unclear, however, how this com- 
mon denominator alone might explain m any 
sociological sense the tendency for these 
areas’ regressions to diverge from the aver- 
age, by. It may be pertinent that both areas 
are bounded on at least one side by the city’s 
lowest SES neighorhoods. From Figure 1 it 
can be seen that both areas are located in 
elther the west or southwest sectors of the 
city. What seems significant for understand- 
ing the divergent tendency of these areas is 
that the western half of the city contains all 
of the city’s manufacturing plants, the two 
major ones being electronics parts producers 
who employ large numbers of semi-skilled 
assembly-line workers. This general area is 
inhabited by most of the blue-collar opera- 
tives who work in these plants, the majority 
of them living in trailer courts or other low- 
rent, new or older housing located near the 
plants, School record information for stu- 
dents residing in these two areas indicated 
that many of their families were newly- 
arrived, coming to the city from smaller rural 
communities. 

This sketchy description suggests other 
related characteristics of the population in 
these two areas such as high social as well as 
geographic mobility, low social cohesion, 
high divorce rate, etc. However, with our 
limited data it is impossible to pursue further 
the sociological implications of these charac- 
teristics and to elaborate the process by 
which such a social climate might manifest 
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itself in the tendency for certam border areas 
to diverge in their within-group correlations 
and regressions. To be sure, this cluster of 
divergent areas may represent nothing more , 
than a statistical artifact; the data strongly 
suggest, however, that they are regions which 
possess a unique set of interrelated condi- 
tions, evidencing themselves in a unique set 
of X-Y relationships. 

Further examination of Takle 5 shows that 
there is considerable variability in the five 
patterns of divergent areas when one consid- 
ers each X-Y pair. In each case, the three- 
most-divergent areas are heterogeneous with 
respect to SES. In one analysis, two of the 
three areas occupy adjacent SES ranks; in 
the remaining four analyses the areas occupy 
widely-separated ranks. Furthermore, diver- 
gent areas fail to cluster by geographic loca- 
tion. Referring to both Figure 1 and Table 5, 
we see no X-Y analyses in which the three 
most divergent areas are geographically con- 
tiguous. 


(II) Total and Average Witain-Group Com- 
parisons. Having considered those analyses 
of pairs of variables for which the assump- 
tion of a single slope is untenable due to 
interaction, we complete the presentation of 
the analysis of covariance results by turning 
now to those X-Y analyses where a common 
slope may be assumed. Table 6 presents a 
condensation of the F-ratio results, listing 
the X-Y relationships for which Hy is ac- 
cepted and: (a) by differs significantly from 
zero (Hg rejected); (b) the subgroups’ re- 
gressions may not be assumed to have a com- 
mon intercept (i.e., ai54 a£ .. . 54a,), and 
regression of group means linear (He and Hg 
rejected, H4 accepted); and (c) a154 a 
... 5a, and regression among means is not 
linear (He, Hs and Hy, rejected). 

(a) H, Rejected: In this case, the slopes 
of the Y’s on the X’s are presumed to be the 
same from one area to the next, and one may 
interpret the r,’s as partia. correlations be- 
tween pairs of variables with area aggregate 
held constant. Also, it would be permissible, 
in retrospect, to determine the total slope 
for such pairs of variables on the basis of a 
sample of individuals from any one area. 
Such is the case for only one X-Y pair in our 
matrix, however; the total slope (or correla- 
tion) of IQ, Variable 4, on father’s occupa- 
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TABLE 6. SIGNIFICANT F-RATIOS: AGGREGATION, 
LeveL III, p<“.05 


F2 Significant 
X-Y 


a 


24 
F2 and F3 Significant 


X-Y 


tion, Variable 2, could have been accurately 
estimated using a group of students from 
any one area. 

(b) Hs and H; Rejected: The rejection of 
Hg for these nine relationships tells us that 
differences among the means of the Y’s of 
the ten areas are not entirely due to differ- 
ences among means of the covariate, X. Fcr 
example, although the regression of school 
achievement, variable 5, on number of 
school years completed by father, vari- 
able 3, is presumably the same for all areas, 
the areas do differ significantly by mean 
achievement test score, and these differences 
cannot be explained solely by differences in 
mean number of school years completed by 
father. This suggests that there are perhaps 
other aspects of these area groupings which 
account for these differences in Y’s, e.g., 
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neighborhood value orientations regarding 
academic success. 

Although within regression lines differ 
with respect to intercept, it may be the case 
that the pairs of means for each subgroup 
lie on a single regression line. Such is the 
cese for these nine pairs of variables as evi- 
denced by the fact that F4,.the test for 
departure from linearity of regression among 
means, is not significant. This condition has 
relevance primarily for the between-groups _ 
coefficients; linearity of these nine relation- 
ships partially acccunts for the very large 
between-groups r’s for these pairs, 

(c) Hs, Hs, anc H, Rejected: The most 
pronounced area effects were noted for this 
set of thirteen analyses listed in Table 6; 
noz only do within-group regression lines 
have different intercepts, the regressions 
among means are nonlinear as well. The ef- 
fects of nonlinearity are seen in the generally 
smaller between-group correlations for these © 
thirteen analyses. Specifically, the curviline- 
arity present here has the effect of attenuat- 
ing the ry’s; i.e., they understate the degree 
of correlation between these pairs of area 
means. However, these results are especially © 
difficult to interpret, and statistical authori- 
ties have warned us against our attempting 
to do so. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The most obvious feature of the results 
presented here is their diversity and com- 
plexity. The wide variety of statistical rela- _ 
tionships in terms of both strength and - 
direction precludes consistent substantive in- 
terpretations at the aggregate and individual 
levels of analysis. However, there are a num- 
ber of low-level generalizations of a more 
methodological nature which may be derived 
from this empirical demonstration of the 
“ageregative fallacy,’ and which, though- 
they should not be construed as general 
principles applicable to all aggregate data - 
analyses, seem to bave general relevance 
for this approach. These will be presented 
along with the following summary and dis- 
cussion of the results. 

First, regarding differences between co- 
efficients based on area means compared - 
with those based on characteristics of in- 
dividuals; the tendency for between-group 
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rs to be numerically greater than total r’s 
was generally observed, although the amount 
of difference fluctuated somewhat from one 
pair of variables to another. The greatest 
increases of rps over rẹs were found for 
correlations of socioeconomic variables; 
this was related to the fact that subgroups 
or areal aggregations were homogeneous with 
respect to these measures, thus tending to 
depress within-group r’s and thereby maxi- 
mize between-group correlations. It was also 
noted that the general effect of increasing 
aggregate size (or reducing the number of 
aggregates) was to strengthen correlations 
by reducing the degree of areal clustering 
and thereby reducing the correlation ratios. 
At the level of individuals no independent 
variable appeared to be highly cr even 
moderately correlated with delinquency, yet 
at the first level of aggregation and there- 
after such relationships began to appear in 
the matrices of r,’s. 

Second, within-group relationships were 
found to differ from both total and between- 
group relationships. On the whole, average 
within-group coefficients were much smaller 
in size than the other two coefficients, with 
the same variation in the degree of dif- 
ference. Further analysis of within-group 
regressions by the covariance meczhod re- 
vealed five X—Y relationships in which sub- 
group slopes at the third level of aggregation 
differed significantly from the weighted 
average slope, by; this finding was inter- 
preted as evidence of area effects or neigh- 
borhood context influences. We attempted 
to determine for these selected relationships 
if the most-divergent-slope areas were of 
similar socioeconomic level and/or more ge- 
ographically contiguous. The search for con- 
textual similarity expressed in these gross 
dimensions produced a cluster of two spa- 
tially contiguous areas possessing a high 
degree of SES homogeneity. Few such homo- 
geneous clusters appeared, however, when 
the five X-Y pairs were considered sepa- 
rately; in almost every one of these cor- 
relations the three-most-divergent areas were 
contextually dissimilar. 

The divergence of a particular group of 
within-areas relationships from the more 
general trend which prevailed in the other 
areas for a given relationship appeared to 
be unrelated to similarity on the SES dimen- 
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sion or in geographic location. Therefore, 
while it was a basic working hypothesis of 
this analysis that divergent within-group 
relationships might serve as indirect clues 
to basic differences in aggregate milieus or 
contexts, these results show clearly SES and 
proximity not to be highly relevant con- 
textual dimensions. 

Regarding the above results, it was noted 
that there was no consistency in the way in 
which the divergent areas deviated from bw; 
two of the three regressions (of the three- 
most-divergent-set) were frequently greater 
in magnitude than bw while the third was 
less than by. Another pattern involved one 
regression greater than bw, one less than 
by, and one opposite in sign as well as 
unequal in size. There was, in fact, no X-Y 
analysis in which the three most divergent 
areas differed in the same manner from bw. 
Thus, even if one were able to isolate some 
common contextual property linking diver- 


gent areas, there would remain the socio- 


logical problem of accounting for the pattern 
of disstmilar divergences in terms of some 
common property. 

In addition to the foregoing evidence of 
area effects, further indication of their 
presence was noted in the case of twenty-two 
relationships where differences among means 
of the Y’s for the ten areas could not be 
attributed to differences among means of 
the covariate X. Thus, out of the total 45 
relationships deriving from ten variables, 
there is a grand total of 27 relationships 
where the relation of X and Y in the total 
pepulation may be said to be different from 
the relation as it occurs within areas, dif- 
ferent either in terms of slope or intercept. 
Omitting another seventeen analyses for 
which comparison of bs and bw would have 
been inappropriate by covariance methods 
since by did not differ significantly from 
zero, there remains only one X-Y relation- 
ship not evidencing area effects as measured 
in this study. 

In sum, this report has given some indica- 
tion, using a variety of variables, of the 
rather broad range of problems which can 
occur as one shifts from individual to ag- 
gregate levels of data analysis; these prob- 
lems include both statistical differences in 
correlation and regression as well as related, 
interpretative difficulties, Our findings point 


> 
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to the obvious need to analyze, œ at least 
be aware of, within-group relatiorships, for 
they reveal the tendency for both individual 
and ecological results to hide interesting 
and significant variations in the interrela- 
tions among variables. While this is hardly 
a new discovery, what is significart, we be- 


‘lieve, is the great variation which was found 


in these within-group relationships; even 
areas which were quite similar in soco- 
economic makeup tended to differ greatly in 
their within-group relationships. 

Our findings also indicate that the study 
of the distribution and pattern of within- 
group relationships should be regarded as 
an important aspect of the study of the 
ecology of the community. Just as it is im- 
portant to know the spatial distribution of 
delinquency, for example, and certain b2- 
tween-group relations of delinquency with 
other variables, also it does seem imperative 
to know something of the way in which 
different kinds and degrees of relationship 
between X and Y are distributed by areal 
unit, especially since these latter relation- 
ships may limit the generality of interprete- 
tions derived from ecological, individual, 
and/or average within-group relationships. 

Along with the familiar dictum about exer- 
cising caution in generalizing from ecological 
findings to the level of individuais, it i 
necessary to add, in conclusion, that indi 
vidual or total relationships are themselves 
not free of difficulty. If the relationship be- 
tween X and Y is in any way desenden: 
upon aggregate context, however broadly iz 
may be defined, this fact would be obscured 
by an analysis of total relationships. Par- 
ticular care is necessary when one is dealing 
with the usual variables and relationships of 
sociological analysis, because such relation- 
ships do not exist in a vacuum—the; occur 
within the sociocultural milieu of the neigh- 
borhood, the school, the group, etc.; and, as 
sociological relationships, they are by defini- 
tion intimately tied to the aggregate and its 
properties. 
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STRUCTURAL CRYSTALLIZATION, STATUS INCON- 
SISTENCY AND POLITICAL PARTISANSHIP * 


THomas S. SMITH 
University of Mickigan 


Structural crystallization is a concept of the development of fixed structural properties in 
individual status ensembles. It is introduced to organize a variety of theoretical tools useful 
in analysing the effects of stratification on individual behavior. The properties of the con- 
cept are explored and a number of propositions are derived relating it to political partisan- 
ship in the United States. The hypothesized effects of crystallization suggest refinements in 
conventional predictions of tke association between partisanship and individual status posi- 
tions, on the one hand, and types of status inconsistency, on the other. Tests of the hy- 
potheses are carried out with data from presidential! election surveys. 


elasticity, and ambiguity of status 

rankings, as well as descriptions of 
reward positions in terms of notions such 
as dependency and autonomy, refez to types 
of variation pertinent to the analysis of 
Status systems that can be wmderstood 
and organized theoretically in relation to a 
concept of structural development. Multi- 
dimensional approaches to stratification, 
dealing with multiple bases of status, pro- 
vide a perspective in which a structural con- 
cept appropriate to the analysis of indi- 
vidual ensembles of statuses may readily 
be developed. Shifting attention eway from 
the conventional preoccupation with mor- 
phology to a concern with degrees of struc- 


(east such as the salience, visibility, 


*I am indebted to the Inter-University Consor- 
tium for Political Research for the data on which 
the findings in this paper are based. Tte article re- 
sults from an effort to resolve certain anomalies in 
the literature on status inconsistency which were 
brought to my attention by my colleague David 
Segal. Edward Laumann and Joel Levine, also of 
the University of Michigan, read end made helpful 
criticisms of an earlier draft, for which I am grate- 
ful. Robert Hodge and David Street, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, both read a draft of the paper 
and made a number of suggestions to improve it. 


tural development, the emergence of per- 
manent structure can be interpreted as the 
setting or fixing of the states of variables 
which describe dimensions of a system. In 
the present paper, we employ this simple 
concept of variation to describe status sys- 
tems, referring to the development it sug- 
gests as “structural crystallization,” by~. | 
which we mean to denote the setting of 
status rankings into permanent or fixed . 
configurations. 

Like other ‘“non-vertical” (Lenski, 1954) 
dimensions of status, we argue that structural 
crystallization is a concept useful in refining 
predictions of the effects of status, particu- 
larly the joint effects of several status posi- 
tions, on a variety of phenomena. Of the 
cther conceivable dimensions falling within 
this category, however, research has been 
focused disproportionately on the phenome- 
non of status inconsistency. The effects of 
inconsistencies have been demonstrated re- 
peatedly in studies of partisanship (Lenski, 
1954; 1966; 1967), social participation and 
personal integration (Lenski, 1956), the 
delineation of self images (Fenchel, et 
al, 1951), psychophysical symptom rates 
(Jackson, 1962), and other phenomena, 
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Our attention is on developing the praperties 


-of structural crystallization for the purpose 


+ 


of deriving and testing several hypotheses 
and relating these properties to political 
partisanship. In addition, we use the con- 


‘cept of crystallization to treat certain 


anomalies that have arisen in the literature 
on status inconsistency. We hope to show 
that crystallization permits the analysis ot 
the effects of status inconsistency within & 
broader structural context, suggesting cet- 
tain refinements of prediction among types 
of inconsistencies generated on the basis cf 
the ascription-achievement pattern variable. 


CRYSTALLIZATION: STRUCTURE AND 
SYMMETRY 


To illustrate the concept of crystalliza- 
tion as employed here, we use a hypothetical 
status system with two dimensions along 
which individuals may be ranked. Every 
individual in such a system has a status 
set consisting of two rankings, each evalu- 
ated as to whether it is permanent or sub- 
ject to change. If both rankings are chang- 
ing, we speak of the status set as uncrystal- 
lized. If one is fixed and the other changing. 
we speak of the set as somewhat crystallized. 
And if both are fixed, we refer to it as crys- 
tallized. In considering systems of greater 
complexity, we first determine the number of 
hierarchical dimensions in the system and 
then, for every individual, compute the pro- 
portion of fixed status rankings in the total 
set. The larger the proportion, the greater 
the degree of crystallization. 

The analogy to crystallization in sociol- 
ogy has been neither thorough or unequive- 
cal. There are, however, two major emphases, 
one pointing to the development of struc- 
ture in systems, and the other to the prop- 
erties of symmetry or consistency by which 
structural relationships may be described. 
The first is a rather conventional, loose 
usage, very seldom intended to convey more 
than a weak descriptive sense of the pat- 
terning and falling into place of activities 
or elements in a system. The second has 2 
more precise reference which it gathers from 
the application of balance models to sets of 
status rankings, most familiar in Lenski’s 


~ (1954) discussion of “status crystalliza- 


tion.” Both usages rest in legitimate but 
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selective analogy to the physical concept, 
as it is employed in solid state physics. 
The emergence of structure in a system is 
implicit in the developmental imagery of 
a system of gases or fluids being trans- 
formed into a solid. And the analysis of 
the structure of the resulting material in 
terms of the symmetry—asymmetry dimen- 
sion is explicit in the classification of crys- 
tals by chemical species, which invariably 
display a geometrical regularity often ob- 
servable on inspection. 

It is to the genetic aspect of the analogy 
thet the concept of variation described above 
pertains. It describes nothing more than 
the progressive development of fixed or in- 
variant relationships among status rankings. 
It thus refers to a property of the structure 
or ensemble of statuses and not to proper- 
ties of particular status dimensions. We 
shal not, ior example, refer to an indi- 
vidual’s status ranking on a single dimen- 
sion, like religious affiliation, as undergoing 
crystallization but, instead, to the structure 
of statuses, of which religion is a part, as 
beirg more or less crystallized. The ques- 
tions we may ask of status systems with this 
concept are like those we might ask of a 
physical system undergoing crystallization. 
In the physical case we would be seeking 
to abserve changes in the behavior of the 
same molecules as the system, of which they 
were a part, was transformed from a liquid 
or gas into a solid. Here we shall be asking 
how the behavior and influence of statuses 
change as status systems undergo similar 
transformations. 

To deal with questions of this nature, we 
turn to some familiar sociological notions 
which help to identify sources of struc- 
tural crystallization. Using the distinction 
suggested above between status rankings 
that are subject to change (e.g., the income 
of young adults) and those that are fixed 
(e.g., the ranking of a caste affiliation), we 
may identify degrees of crystallization in 
statu3 sets by a proportion of ñxed rankings 
of all rankings or a ratio of fixed to chang- 
ing rankings.1 The closest sociological equiv- 


1 It should be emphasized that perfect measures of 
crystallization in this sense depend upon data and - 
conceptual tosls as yet largely unavailable to soci- 
ologists. A real problem arises, obviously, in specify- 
ing the set of status dimensions which are to be 
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alent to a scheme for classificaiion of 
statuses in these terms is provided by the 
achievement-ascription pattern variable. 
Though the parallel is inexact, it is a use- 
ful starting point. 

Achievement and Ascription, One may 
speak of ascribed status rankings as being 
fixed in the special sense thet they are 
determined by others’ evaluations of ego’s 
personal qualities; they are dependent on 
attributes (qualities) which are either wn- 
changing (sex, pigmentation, etc.) or, while 
variable, undergo changes over which ego 
has no control (e.g., age). They are there- 
fore fixed by virtue of being permanent 
qualities and/or because they are, from ego’s 
point of view, inelastic; i.e., whatever varia- 
tion occurs in their ranking is unresponsive 
to ego’s personal effort to change them. 

Achieved statuses involve dimensions 
along which ego’s rankings may chenge, and 
changes in such rankings are, within limits, 
responsive to his personal initiative and 
effort. But the degree to which they are 
elastic in this special sense (viz., responsive 
to ego’s efforts to change them) is a sys- 
tematically distributed variable. Education, 
for example, is a prerequisite to most occu- 
pational advancement, and racial status may 
freeze one’s position in achievement markets 
generally. Many other contingencies such 
as these mtroduce elements cf crystalliza- 
tion into sets of achieved rankings. Some 
of these freezing elements, like the contin- 
gency of occupational ranking cn educa- 
tional level, derive from a hierarchy of 
precedence or control among statuses, such 
that the manipulation of one ranking de- 
pends upon having previously manipulated 
another. Others derive from various struc- 
tural implications of achievement settings 
which are beyond the individual’s direct in- 
fluence. For example, while occupational 
Status is clearly an achieved ranking, the 
structural characteristics of career lines vary 
considerably among occupations, determin- 
ing to various degrees how muck. advance- 
ment (or rank change) is possible. In some 
occupations, similarly, remuneration for 
work as well as advancement is dependent 





considered as part of a given system. Later in the 
paper we shall argue that other, cruder indices of 
crystallization may be useful for some limited pur- 
poses. 
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in considerable degree upon the ‘activity 
and decision-making of unions or other 
agencies.” 

Age and Crystallization. Under the hy- 
pothesis that ascribed rankings may be 
classified as fixed, describing variability in 
achieved rankings becomes crucial in esti- 
mating the extent of structural crystalliza- 
tion. In other words, given the subset of 
fixed ascribed rankings, the state of an in- 
dividual’s achieved rankings—whether they 
are fixed or changing—determines the over- 
all crystallization of his status set. Lacking 
adequate knowledge of all of the inter- 
dependencies among achieved rankings as 
well as a complete description of the dimen- - 
sions of status systems, we may turn to 
crude indicators of how the variability of 
achievement rankings is distributed across 
the population. One of these is age, a status 
dimension in its own right. Age becomes 
useful in crudely predicting the elasticity of 
individual achievement rankings because it. 
is used in the larger society as a criterion 
for establishing population categories, more 
frequently vague and blurred than precise 
and exclusive, whose incumbents are differ- 
entially allocated opportunities for status 
changes in matters of achievement. Because 
of its personal and social correlates, ageing 
tends to superimpose an effect upon the 
variability of achievement, a phenomenon 
reflected in the fact that change in achieved 
status usually slows down and often stops 
in later middle age. In effect, ageing tends 
to fix achieved rankings, making their elas- 
ticities more equal to the elasticities of 
ascribed statuses. As a means of operation- 
alizing the dimension of crystallization, this 
proposition becomes especially useful. In 
particular, one may consider here a hy- 
pothetical age distribution of crystallization 
in structures of individual status rankings. 
Because the investment of energies into 
achievement tends to pay off with meaning- 
ful returns in status and privileges during 
adult years only, one can describe an in- 


2 Assessment of such structural sources of regula- 
tion over the elasticity of achieved rankings is a 
problem of considerable sociological magnitude. But 
the general point, that crystallization of individual 
status sets derives in part from crystallization of 
larger structural contexts in which achievement oc- 
curs, ig one that should be treated technically. 
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teresting curvilinear distribution of struc- 
tural crystallization over the life cyclk. 
Crystallization tends to be high for children 
and adolescents, low for adults, end high 
for older people; i.e., the ratio of permanent 
to changing status rankings is distributed 
from high to low to high as age advances® 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF CRYSTALLIZATION 


Like the concept of status inconsistency, 
structural crystallization points to a kind 
of variation in status systems having litthk 
to do with determining an individual’s sc- 
cial ranking. An individual may enjoy crys- 
tallized high or low rankings as well as 
crystallized consistent or inconsistent sets 
of statuses. Even so, as we shall now argue, 
crystallization can conceivably influenca 
one’s behavior. It has several imp*ications 
in this respect. 

What are the concomitants of crystalliza- 
tion? Two general developments are (11 
changes in the variability of achievement, 
and (2) resulting changes in the fluidity o- 
fixedness of relationships among status rank- 
ings. Initially, the degree to which achieved 
rankings are responsive to ego’s efforts to 
change them tends to decrease. Paralleling 
this decline in their elasticity, the structure 
of internal relationships between all status 
rankings sets into a fixed configuration. Each 
of these developments suggests possible 
changes in the effects of status on b2havior 
and outlooks. The first points to an inverse 
relationship between the degree of crystal- 
lization (or, actually, the degree of status 


8 Although the extent of crystallization can be 
described by this ratio, its consequences should he 
evaluated in relation to the particular dimersions of 
status being ‘considered. That crystallization can be 
described as high, for adolescents in particukr, sug- 
gests that we must consider not simply transitions 
from variability to fixedness on achievement dimen- 
sions but also the number and type of achievement 
dimensions to which individuals have access. Thus, 
the ratio is high for adolescents not because they 
cannot, for example, earn money or enter the occu- 
pational market (things they obviously can co), but 
because their status in society is not primaczily de- 
termined by their performances in these arenas. It 
is determined instead by age, primarily, and in lesser 
degrees by how well they do in school and, -n their 
own eyes, by achievement in markets that are par- 
ticularistic (friendship, sociability, etc.) or which, 
though universalistic, generally have few lorg term 
consequences on social esteem (e.g., athletics). 
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inslasticity) and ego’s capacity to effect 
changes in his relationship to the larger 
society. As crysfall:zation progresses, ego’s 
efforts contribute decreasingly to any 
changes in his status. The second develop- 
ment—invariable relationships among sta- 
tuses—suggests that crystallization is likely 
to reduce ambiguities about status generally. 

‘Jur reasoning here is as follows. To the 
degree that statuses attributed to ego are 
fixsd, we may speak of the person as being 
in a condition analogous to a dependency 
relationship vis-a-vis the larger society. Any 
chenges in his relationship to the larger so- 
ciezy, especially in hs reward position (over 
shcrt enough intervals to hold constant the 
furcher effects of continued ageing), will be 
due to secular or system changes, initiated 
by forces beyond his control rather than 
being the product of his own manipulation 
or 2ffort. The system, not ego, initiates the 
changes, To take a common example, a man 
whese status set is structurally crystallized 
ma fmd that his reward position is de- 
terfrating because technological changes 
prozressively allow substitution of machine 
skils for his own, maxing a production proc- 
ess less dependent upon conserving his role. 

The second development—progressively 
invariable relationshins among status rank- 
ings—has implicatiors for interpreting the 
amcunt of information contributed to esti- 
mat2s of status by fairing rankings. What 
this- development suggests is that advances 
in c~ystallization will decrease the ambiguity 
experienced by an individual when he con- 
sides his status positions. If we assume 
that individuals recoznize the multidimen- 
sional nature of status, then it is reasonable 
to make some simple inferences about how 
distinctly their overall status is known to 
them. Clearly, the pairing of any two status 
dimensions will contribute more information 
to their estimates of cverall status than will 
the separate consideration of each dimen- 
sion. Moreover, given that such multidimen- 
sionz] status estimates are made, the amount 
of irformation extracted from them will be 
greater if the comparsd rankings are fixed 
than. if they are subject to change. The am- 
biguity of knowledge -egarding one’s status 
shou d therefore decrease in proportion to 
the number of fixed pairs (or, more gen- 
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erally, fixed sets) of rankings that are com- 
pared. 

This simple reasoning’ is readily illus- 
trated. For example, a young man working 
as a computer technician while in college, 
so long as he continues in a careecs mora- 
torium, is in a much more ambiguots status 
position than a computer technician not in 
college. A college student who works during 
the summer as a policeman is in a similarly 
ambiguous status position compared to a 
student who has adopted police work as a 
career. Both of these examples involved 
comparing an individual with at least one 
status ranking that is explicitly temporary 
with another whose status is fixed. In each 
case, from the viewpoint of the person in- 
volved, we may speak of a decrease in status 
ambiguity with increases in crystallization. 
From the vantage point of someone other 
than the individual concerned, we may speak 
of increases in status visibility. That is, 
crystallization also increases the visibility 
of one’s overall status to others. The dis- 
tinction is useful, since our reasoning sug- 
gests that control over the visibility of status 
also decreases with advancing crystallization. 

The foregoing reasoning has several im- 
plications for refining predictions of the 
effects of status on selected dependent vari- 
ables. For if, as our discussion suggests, 
crystallization reduces status ambizuity and 
increases visibility, it presumably acts to 
clarify the interest or reward positions on 
the basis of which people act and form opin- 
ions. Thus, a general expectation derived 
from these thoughts is that the effects of 
status per se on given dependent variables 
should increase with crystallization. 

In addition, the classification of status 
rankings as fixed or variable suggests a ra- 
tionale for crudely assessing the relative 
salience of given dimensions. Under the hy- 
pothesis that individuals will distribute their 
energies into activities which produce re- 
wards, it may be suggested that trose arenas 
of activity in which investments =n achieve- 
ment pay off in status returns will be more 
salient to an individual’s assessment of his 
reward position than those in which his 
rankings are fixed. Thus, we may infer that 
the salience of achieved rankings exceeds 
that of ascribed rankings as lorg as crys- 
tallization is low. With advances in crystal- 
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lization, conversely, an individual’s capacity 
to change status rankings decreases, and, 
in consequence, the salience of all his rank- 
ings to the determination of his reward 
position should become more nearly equal. 
Implied, at least, is the decreased relevance 
of achievement and the increased relevance 
of ascription. 

Bearing in mind that any fixed ranking 
in a status ensemble contributes an element 
of crystallization to it, we may turn to the 
structural argument involved in the notion 
of crystallization to make one further idea 
explicit: the idea of progressive inter- 
dependence in rankings on different status 
hierarchies. The concept suggests that the 
various hierarchies in a status system are 
subjected to discrete and independent evalu- 
ations in proportion to the lack of crystal- 
lization in the overall status set. Even in 
the absence of a dependency situation in- 
volving a fixed relationship between self and 
social system, changes in the system may 
obviously still influence an individual’s re- 
ward position. But although he is capable 
of influencing his own status rankings as 
well, system changes may be expected to 
produce a less resonant effect on him. Be- 
cause the dimensions of status are at least 
more independent of one another when un- 
crystallized than when crystallized, exter- 
nally imitiated system changes can affect 
part of the total ensemble of statuses with- 
out ramifying to affect the individual glob- 
ally. Thus, the adult with variable achieve- 
ment rankings would be expected to be 
somewhat more flexible, on the one hand, 
reacting to changes as they affect his dis- 
crete statuses and, on the other, initiating 
or seeking to initiate changes for himself 
conceived to be desirable. Presumably, for 
example, as long as ego perceives occupa- 
tional advancement to be possible for him- 
self, he will be less aware of the contingen- 
cies between other status rankings and his 
mobility opportunities. Conversely, ‘when 
stalled in advancement, he is much more 
likely to be aware of the dependence of his 
mobility on factors like his educational 
level, race, etc., and to perceive his overall 
status as a composite of rankings on inter- 
dependent dimensions. 

These general notions form a background 
against which the impact of crystallization 
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on the incidence of status effects ìn per- 
ticular dependent variables is ccnsidered. 
Furthermore, the structural notions beccme 
especially useful when problems inwolvinz 
assessment of the joint effects of pairs of 
statuses are being considered. On the one 
hand, they provide a basis for making crude 
but important predictions of the relative 
salience of given statuses or of the entice 
status set; and, on the other, they sugges: 
a rationale for inferring structural inter- 
dependencies within systems of status rank- 
ings. To suggest the utility of these notions, 
we shall turn to an analysis of pclitical 
partisanship. We shall consider first the di- 
rect effects of crystallization upon the as- 
sociation between partisanship and social 
status. Subsequently, we shall use the crys- 
tallization idea to refine predictions of the 
association between partisanship and types 
of status inconsistency. 


PARTISANSHIP, CRYSTALLIZATION, ARD 
INCONSISTENCY 


Status and Partisanship. lf we worx under 
the hypothesis that structural crystallizaticn 
affects the salience of ascribed and achievec 
dimensions of status and the degree of al- 
tonomy and initiative of individuals n their 
relationships to the larger society, we are 
led to expect that these influences will be 
manifested particularly in voting behevior. 
Political research has consistently Jemor- 
strated partisan correlates of social status. 
If partisanship is responsive to social status, 
the concept of crystallization provides tools 
with which to specify when and to woaz de- 
gree we may expect such responsiveness to 
‘be manifested. 

We may consider three general classes of 
direct effect: (1) the degree to which par- 
tisanship per se (i.e., identifying with any 
political party) is responsive to variations 
in crystallization; (2) the influence of dif- 
ferent types of status on partisanship under 
varying degrees of crystallization; ard (3) 
the influence of the degree of crystallization 
on the direction of partisanship (i.e., Demo- 
cratic versus Republican preferences. 

In line with findings of previous research, 
we may expect that statuses per s2 will 
produce some effect on partisanship regard- 
less of the degree of structural crystalliza- 
tion. 
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1. We would hypothesize that the degree 
to which status variables determine par- 
ticanship (party” identification) varies di- 
rectly with crystallization. If we take the 
age of voters as a crude indicator of the 
exent of underlying crystallization of sta- 
tuses, this hypothesis is consistent with the 
observation that older people are more likely 
to have already formed stable party identi- 
fications and to be attached to party labels 
thsough habit and tradition. It is also im- 
plizd that their status rankings are more 
likaly to have beccme fixed and their total 
status ensembles consequently crystallized. 
Bezause status on achievement dimensions 
car be changing while people are younger, 
low crystallization is likely to be associated 
with a greater degree of status ambiguity 
anc a.lesser degree of visibility. Both of 
these phenomena suggest that status should 
contribute Jess to determining partisanship 
ameng younger than among older voters. 

£ corollary of this reasoning is that the 
intensity of partisanship will vary in the 
saxe way. That is, status ambiguities and 
low status visibility should mute the in- 
tensity of identification with a political 
party among the young, permitting greater 
shifting of identities on the basis of style 
or personality appeels and other forces. 

2. We would also hypothesize that the 
degree to which a given type of status (as- 
scribed or achieved, fixed or variable) con- 
tributes to partisanship depends upon the 
extent of crystallization. If we think of 
each status dimension as having a potential 
effect on partisanship equal to a given pro- 
portion $, we are led to ask how much of 
this total effect is dependent on crystalliza- 
tion. In line with earlier reasoning, it ap- 
pears plausible to suggest that the degree 
to wnich the total effect is expressed varies 
with the salience of the given status dimen- 
sion. The questions involved become easier 
to Œal with when we consider achieved 
and escribed dimensions separately. Since we 
antic.pate that achievement is salient while 
subject to variation, we expect achieved 
statuses to be more salient than ascribed 
statuses when crystallization is low. This 
leads us to hypothesize that achieved sta- 
tuses will contribute relatively more of their 
total =ffect on partisanship than will ascribed 
statuses while crystallization is low. (That 
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is, if p is an estimate of the maximum de- 
gree to which a status determines partisan- 
ship and & is a coefficient (o<k<l) de- 
scribing what proportion of p is expzessed, 
then & will be larger for achieved statuses 
than for ascribed statuses when crys-alliza- 
tion is low. The change in & from low to 
high crystallization, consequently, will be 
larger for ascribed statuses than for achieved 
statuses. ) 

3. Finally, in respect to the direction of 
partisanship, our earlier reasoning suggests 
at least one relationship. Although we would 
anticipate that increases in crystallization 
would enlarge the support base cf both 
parties, the appearance of a higher incidence 
of dependency with advances in crystalliza- 
tion should influence support only for the 
Democratic Party. We deduce this Eypothe- 
sis from the apparent appeal of the Demo- 
cratic Party to dependent groups generally, 
and from the apparent ideological distinction 
between Democrats and Republicans—i.e., 
with the Republican Party generally reputed 
to attract individuals favoring a kind of 
“laissez-faire” individualism, and the Demo- 
cratic Party, those favoring the idea of a 
“welfare state.” 

Therefore, when crystallization is high 
we should expect the effect of dependency 
to appear in enlarged support for tte Demo- 
cratic Party. Moreover, because of the 
saliency differential between ascription and 
achievement, we should further anticipate 
this effect to be manifested primarily 
through ascriptive statuses. 


Status Inconsistency and Partisanship 


Following Lenski’s formulations (1954; 
1956; 1964; 1966; 1967), we shell take as 
our starting point in considering this second 
problem the proposition that inconsistency 
among individual status rankings produces 
stress manifested politically in the disposi- 
tion to favor liberal political parties. Both 
Lenski’s findings and those reported subse- 
quently in other research (Segal, 1968) sug- 
gest differences in the incidence of this effect 
when comparisons are made between types 
of inconsistency classified in terms of the 
ascription-achievement pattern variable. 
The effect occurs most strongly for incon- 
sistencies between achieved and ascribed 
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statuses but tends to weaken or disappear 
in the case of paired achieved or paired 
ascribed statuses. Furthermore, since there 
appears to be nothing intrinsic to the na- 
ture of ascription or achievement per se 
which leads to an understanding of these 
differences, the findings stand as anomalies 
in the literature. 

Considering the joint influence of crystal- 
lization and inconsistency, however, allows 
us to entertain predictions about the effects 
of various inconsistency situations that are 
not consequences of earlier discussions. 
Taking account of crystallization, we shall 
reconsider the types of inconsistency situa- 
tions. What, degrees of crystallization are 
likely to influence whether given types lead 
to stress and partisan liberalism? 

To treat this problem we shall distinguish 
a variety of situations by using two criteria: 
(1) whether the inconsistency involves 
achieved or ascribed status rankings (or 
both), and (2) whether crystallization of 
the total ensemble of statuses is low or high. 

1. Inconsistencies among ascribed rank- 
ings. Inconsistencies among ascribed rank- 
ings will always be stressful to an individual 
because he can neither change himself or 
his location in the larger system to eliminate 
them. The only hope of eliminating them 
lies in altering the social system, favoring _ 
social change that holds out the promise 
either of affecting the way others evaluate 
personal qualities or reducing the salience 
of personal qualities to the allocation of 
achievement opportunities. 

We would hypothesize, therefore, that in- 
consistencies among ascribed rankings will 
be stressful and lead to partisan liberalism. 
under both high and low degrees of crystal- 
lization. In addition, we may anticipate in- 
creases in the stressfulness of ascribed 
inconsistencies with advances in crystalliza- 
tion. We deduce this added expectation 
from our earlier reasoning concerning the 
increase in the relative salience of ascription 
which accompanies crystallization. Under 
low crystallization, ascribed statuses are 
less relevant to assessing one’s reward posi- 
tion in society because mobility in terms of 
achievement is possible. In other words, as 
long as the possibility of achievement creates 
a saliency differential favoring achieve- 
ment over ascription, the stress of incon- 
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sistencies among ascribed statuses can be 
partially discounted or overlooked. Con- 
versely, when achievement slows cr stops, 
the relative salience of ascription Increases 
and inconsistencies involving ascribed rank- 
ings are likely to produce greate? stress 
manifested in enlarged support for liberal 
political parties. 

2. Inconsistencies among achteved rank- 
ings, Using a similar argument, we may 
hypothesize that inconsistencies among 
achieved rankings will be stressful in Dro- 
portion to the salience of achievement. 
Thus, we shall expect inconsistent achieved 
rankings to produce support for liberal par- 
ties when crystallization is low but nct when 
itis high. 

The reasoning here involves a simple 
thought: as long as ego can change achieved 
rankings but is unsuccessful at resolving 
inconsistencies among them, he will experi- 
ence frustration at his inability. But when 
achieved rankings have become set in a 
crystallized ensemble and are not subject 
to further variation, he will not experience 
frustration even if some inconsistencies still 
survive. As achieved rankings become in- 
elastic, they lose part of their salience, ani 
continued striving thereafter becomes unre- 
warding and is abandoned. The removal 
of the effort consequently eliminates the 
- frustration. Only under low crystallization, 
therefore, would we expect inconsistencies 
in achievement to produce a disposition to 
favor social change. (One may argue here 
from any number of theories: e.g., that 
frustration leads to the projection of per- 
sonal inferiority feelings onto the social 
system, thereby investing it with a negative 
valence which can be removed only through 
social change, or, alternatively, that rewards 
from striving not proportional to the ir- 


vestment of efforts lead to a kind of dis-. 


legitimation of the larger system, paving 
the way for dispositions responsive to the 
appeals of parties advocating change.) 

3. Inconsistencies between ascribed and 
achieved rankings. Here we hypothesize that 
inconsistencies between paired ascribed and 
achieved rankings will be stressful in pro- 
portion to the degree of overall crystalliza- 
tion. In other words, as crystallization in- 
creases, so should the stressfulness and 
overall partisan liberalism produced by -his 
pattern. 
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This case involves a particularly inter- 
esting consequence of crystallization. In 
line with our earlier discussion, we assume 
that as crystallization increases, the degree 
to which particular status dimensions are 
subjected to discrete evaluations decreases. 
With the fixing of achievement and the dis- 
appearance of the saliency differential, the 
entire status set acquires a more visible, 
global social evaluation, and the various 
contingencies or interdependencies among 
ascription and achievement are acknowl- 
edged. Thus, a young Negro is not as likely 
to resign himself to the contingency of race 
and income as long as increases in income 
are possible or appear to be possible, But 
with advancing age, as his income becomes 
set, and unchanging in response to his in- 
vestments in achievement, the contingency 
is likely to take on greater salience as a 
source of stress. Overall, therefore, we are 
led to expect inconsistencies involving paired 
achieved and ascribed statuses to be stress- 
ful only when crystallization is advanced. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data to test these hypotheses are 
drawn from 5,551 interviews made during 
presidential election surveys conducted by 
the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, between 1952 and 1964. In addi- 
tion to the factor of age, these surveys make 
it possible for us ta consider status on two 
dimensions of ascription (race and religion) 
and three achievement dimensions (occupa- 
tior, income, and education). In line with 
the conventional interpretation of party 
labels, preference for the Democratic Party 
is treated as an expression of dispositions 
favoring social change. 

To simplify investigation of the hypothe- 
ses, we treat crystallization as a dichtomoy 
(either “high” or “low”). On the basis of 
earlier reasoning, it is assumed that age 
may be taken as a crude indicator of the 
degree of crystallization. Since achievement 
tends to peak and slow down between the 
ages of 40 and 50, age 45 was selected as 
a cutting point to create two age groups 
which may be presumed to differentiate re- 
spondents according to whether their sta- 
tuses are more (45 and older) or less (44 
and younger) crystallized. 

To consider the effects of each type of 


bad 
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status and of the degree of crystallization 
on partisanship, we use three variable cross- 
classifications: age, status, and party identi- 
fication. Indices of the effect of siatus on 
partisanship were then computed cn the 
basis of the cell proportions, as follows. 
For each sub-table determined by the dichot- 
omous age control, the sum of the pro- 
portions of low status Republicans and high 
status Democrats was subtracted from the 
sum of the proportions of high status Re- 
publicans and low status Democrats. Assum- 
ing that high status leads to an effect in 
the Republican direction and low status to 
an effect in the Democratic direction, the 
resulting measure reveals the surplus in 
the proportion of respondents whose partisan 
preferences are determined by their status 
over the proportion whose preferences are 
not.* Comparisons of these measures within 
each age classification give us a crude index 
of the effect of crystallization on th2 degree 
to which status determines partisanship. 
The effects of crystallization on the di- 
rection of partisanship may be ccnsidered 
by simply partitioning these gross indexes 
into two components by computing the dif- 
ferences between proportions of high and 
low status Republicans and between pro- 
portions of low and high status Democrats. 
To observe how much of the effect of a 
given status is expressed when crystalliza- 
tion is low, we have made the convenient 
but somewhat arbitrary assumption that an 
estimate of the maximum effect of status 
on partisanship is provided by the propor- 
tion of respondents whose partisanship is 
determined by status under high crystal- 
lization. This assumption conforms to our 
expectation that the effect of status increases 
with advances in crystallization; otherwise, 
however, there is no reason to assume that 
it is in fact an estimate of the maximum 
effect. Using these proportions as a base, 
we simply compute the percent of each ap- 
pearing when crystallization is low. 
Finally, to test the hypotheses involving 
status inconsistency, we have <ollowed a 


procedure suggested by Lenski (1964), Each 


4 The status dimensions were dichotomized as 
follows: 








status dimension was dichotomized into high 
and low categories, and for each pair of 
statuses a 2 x 2 cross-classification was gen- 
erated. In each cell of these tables, the 
proportion of respondents expressing a pref- 
erence for the Democratic Party was calcu- 
lated. The inconsistency effect was then 
computed by taking a difference of differ- 
ences in the cell proportions, namely, by 
subtracting the sum of the proportions in 
the inconsistent cells (high-low, low-high) 
from the comparable sum in the consistent 
celis (high-high, low-low). The resulting 
measure may be either positive or negative, 
with a positive difference indicating a sur- 
plus in the proportion of respondents favor- 
ing the Democratic Party in the inconsistent 
cells over the consistent cells. 


RESULTS 


Let us consider the hypotheses in the order 
of their earlier development, turning first 
to those involving the simpler effects of 
crystallization on the direct association be- 
tween status and partisanship and then to 
those involving the problem of status incon- 
sistency. 

1. Crystallization, Status, and Partisan- 
ship, The effects of status on partisanship 
under the two degrees of crystallization are 
reported in Table 1. Notably, each dimen- 
sion of status contributes to partisanship 
regardless of the degree of crystallization. 
However, making comparisons among the 
types of statuses and between the high and 
low crystallization panels reveals significant 
differences. 

First, crystallization per se increases the 
extent to which status determines partisan- 
ship on every status dimension. The average 
increase in total partisanship between the 
low and high crystallization panels is 8.2 
—26.9—18.7, with ascribed statuses (race 
and religion) contributing more than twice 
the increase to this average than achieved 
statuses. 

That crystallization also influences the in- 
tensity of partisanship, as hypothesized, 
may be seen in Table 2. The percentages 
of respondents reporting “Strong” identifi- 





Religion Race Occupation Income Education 
High Protestant White White-Collar $5,000-4- More than 12 yrs. 
Low Catholic Non-White Blue-Collar $5,000-— Grade School or less 
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TABLE 1. EFFECTS oF STATUS ON FARTISANSHIP, BY DEGREE OF CRYSTALLIZATION 








Degree of Crystallizafior. 


Low High 
(Age 0-44) CAge 45+) 

Effects in Efezts in 

Demo- Repub- Demo- Eepub- 

cratic lican cratic  lican 
Status direc- direc- Total direc- direc- Total (p:/pa) (Pa/ps) (Cpa/Ps) 
Dimension tion tion Effects tion tion Effects x100 x100 x109 

(pa) (ps) (P) N {Pe) (po) (m) N 

Religion 6.3 11.1 17.4 (1649) 14.0 15.8 29.8 (1230} 58.4 45.0 70.3 
Race 7.8 10.9 18.7 (1783) 76.8 14.6 31.4 (1328) 59.6 46.4 74,7 
Occupation 10.5 10.4 20.9 (1649) 44.2 14.4 27.6 (1230) 75.7 79.5 72.2 
Income 6.5 »5.2 11.7 (1785) 11.5 6.8 18.3 (1340) 63.9 56.5 76.5 
Education 12.7 12.3 25.0 (1119) 12.8 14.7 27.5 (1655) 90.9 99.2 83.7 


cation with either the Democratic cr Re- 
publican party increase from the low to tke 
high crystallization panel in 19 of 2C com- 
parisons. The one discrepant case (high 
income Democrats) involves an insignificart 
reversal of 0.1—=20.2—20.1. 

To treat the hypotheses involving com- 
parisons of ascribed and achieved statuses, 
we assume that an estimate of the total 
effect of status on partisanship is provided 
by the proportions reported in the high 
crystallization panel of Table 1. Of these 
total effects for each status, the propcrtior: 
expressed under low crystallization varies 
significantly. As expected, however, the 
variation can be explained as a function of 
the relative salience of each status. Achieved 
statuses contribute more of their effect on 
partisanship than do ascribed statuses while 


ccrstallization is low. It may be inferred, 
as we argued, that this results from the 
greater salience of achievement than ascrip-~ 
tion when crystallization is low. This is 
cEarly the case for occupation and educa- 
tiom. While the differences between income 
arc either religion or race are much smaller, 
they are still in the predicted direction. 
Decomposing these effects into Democra- 
tic and Republican components sheds some 
dcubt on the saliency thesis, however. For 
while ascribed statuses are distinguished 
frerı achieved statuses in their contributions 
to Democratic partisanship under low crys- 
talization, their respective effects in the 
Republican direction are more nearly equal. 
Sirce it is reasonable to hold that the sali- 
ency of achievement is clearly higher than 
thet of ascription when crystallization is 


TABLE 2. EFFECTS OF STATUS ON INTENSITY CF PARTIGANSHIP, BY DEGREE OF CRYSTALLIZATION 


Religion Race 
Degree of 
Crystallization: High Low High Low 
Low (Age 0-44) 
Strong Democrat 21.1 24.8 19.8 27.7 
Democrat 26.0 28.6 26.4 26.3 
Republican 14.7 8.3 13.0 10.3 
Strong Republican 9.9 6.2 9.6 1.4 
(N) (1201) (448) (1570) (2131 
High (Age 45+) 
Strong Democrat 23.5 35.4 23.8 44.8 
Democrat 19.5 21.6 21.0 16.8 
Republician 14.8 9.0 13.5 9.€ 
Strong Republican 19.8 10.8 17.9 7.2 
(N) (962) (268) (1203) (125} 


Staiis Dimension: 
Cecupation Income Education 
H:gh Low High Low High Low 
17.2 26.2 20.2 24.0 15.1 22.8 
259 27.4 25.2 28.0 23.2 28.3 
149 11.3 1333° 11.7 16.8 13.3 
12 6 5.8 10.1 6.5 14.2 5.4 
(730) (899) (1051) (734) (548) (571) 
13 8 32.6 20.1 32.1 17.4 29.2 
223 19.7 20.8 20.3 21.1 22.1 
15.6 11.6 14.2 11.9 13.8 11.7 
23.4 13.0 18.0 14.4 29.2 14.6 
(57€) (65¢) (720) (620) (356) (1299) 
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low, we must conclude that Republican 
partisanship is not affected by changes in 
status salience but that Democratic par- 
tisanship is. 

Indeed, such a proposition is reasonable. 
It is kigh status that predisposes to Repub- 
licanism and fow status that predisposes to 
Democratic partisanship. What this finding 
asserts is simply that high status on any 
dimension remains salient to an individual’s 
evaluation of himself, regardless of whether 
the status dimension itself is fixed or chang- 
ing and regardless of its salience to others. 
Conversely, low ascriptive statuses can be 
discounted when crystallization is low be- 
cause the possibility of upward mobility in 
achievement remains, Thus, when crystal- 
lization is low, high ascribed statuses will 
contribute to Republican partisanship but 
low ascribed statuses will not contribute to 
Democratic partisanship. 

This explanation in fact accentuates the 
argument involved in our third hypothesis. 
Here we reasoned that the effects of depen- 
dency would be manifested m increased 
Democratic partisanship as crystallization 
increased, and that this Democratic effect 
would be expressed through ascribed dimen- 
sions. The data confirm this expectation. 
Ascribed statuses contribute the major por- 
tion of their effects in the direction of the 
Democratic Party after age 44, when pre- 
sumably crystallization is high and indi- 
viduals are in a dependency condition. Below 
age 44, religion and race contribute respec- 
tively only 45.0 and 46.6% of their total 
effects on Democratic partisanship. For the 
same age group, by comparison, occupation, 
income, and education contribute. respec- 
tively 79.5%, 56.5%, and 99.2% of their 
total effects. 

2. Crystallization, Status Inconsistency, 
and Partisanship. The results of computing 
inconsistency effects with the age control 
for crystallization are reported in Table 3. 
Considering withmn-type effects alone, we 
note that the data confirm the hypothesis 
that ascribed vs, ascribed inconsistencies 
produce an effect on Democratic preference 
under the two levels of crystallization. 
Achieved vs. achieved inconsistencies, con- 
firming another expectation, are apparently 
more stressful to younger respondents with 
less crystallized ensembles. (Though in- 
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come vs. education also produces a signifi- 
cantly large effect in the high crystallization 
panel, the size of the effect is about half 
that for the younger respondents.) 5 

In respect to achieved vs. ascribed com- 
parisons, we expected the effects appearing 
in the high crystallization panel to be larger 
than those under low crystallization. Pairing 
of race with income and education yields 
effects consistent with this hypothesis. Race 
vs. occupation, however, produced a rever- 
sal, though the difference of the effects under 
the two degrees of crystallization is only 
3.1%. But a still more serious discrepancy 
is apparent in comparisons of religion with 
the achievement dimensions. Under neither 
degree of crystallization does religion, when 
paired with an achieved status, produce a 
notable inconsistency effect. We shall return 
to this discrepancy below. : 

Computing simple arithmetic means of 
the effects for each type of status inconsis- 
tency confirms the general expectations. As 
reported in Table 4, the effects of inconsis- 
tencies among achieved variables are con- 
fined to the low crystallization condition 
while the effects of inconsistencies among 
ascribed variables appear under both con- 
ditions. Added to this is the observation 
that ascribed vs. ascribed inconsistencies 
are about three times as stressful for re- 
spondents with the higher degree of crystal- 
lization, as anticipated. Comparing the 
average effect of ascribed vs. achieved in- 
consistencies also supports the hypothesis 
that a high degree of crvstallization leads 
to greater interdependence in evaluations of 
ascribed and achieved statuses, making them 


6 The unexpected association in the high crystal- 
lization panel between Democratic party preference 
and income-education inconsistency suggests a pos- 
sible interpretation for which I am indebted to an 
anonymous referee. Our earlier reasoning assumes 
that achievement rankings are more salient when 
crystallization is low because ego may in fact then 
hope to upgrade such rankings. That is, we em- 
phasized the connection between the salience of a 
ranking and the possibility of increasing one’s re- 
ward position. While the general pattern of the re- 
sults tends to confirm this reasoning, it does not 
preclude arguing that, as achievement becomes fixed, 
ego may still have to expend considerable energies 
just to mainiain his reward position. The income- 
education cell under high crystallization suggests 
both the decreased salience of achieved rankings as 
well as the possible strain of maintaining positions 
already achieved. 
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TABLE 4. AVERAGE EFFECTS oF STATU3 ISCONSIS- 
TENCY (BY TYPES) ON DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
PREFERENCE, BY DEGREE OF 


CRYSTALLIZATION 
Age of Respondent 
0-44 45-4 
(Low (High 
Crystallization) Crystallization) 

Types of — ——— meee iiie 
Status: Achieved Ascribed Achieved Ascribed 
Achieved 12.3 0.7 —1.3 6.8 
Ascribed x 7.5 X 25.5 


produce stress expressed in support of the 
Democratic Party. 

The apparent discrepancy suggested by 
the pairing of religion with achievement 
dimensions may be explained, as Segal 
(1968) has suggested, by the fact that with- 
drawal of affect from political symbols (as 
manifested in nonpartisanship) appears to 
serve as an alternative mode of stress reduc- 
tion to that of supporting liberal parties for 
individuals with inconsistencies involving 
ascribed statuses which are not particularly 
visible (like religion). Measures cf the ef- 
fects of inconsistency in the direction of 
non-partisanship, like those for partisanship, 
may be computed from our data for each 
of the paired statuses reported in Table 3. 
When this is done, inconsistencies between 
religion and each of the other variables 
produce effects conforming to Segal’s hy- 
pothesis, namely, a surplus of respondents 
who expressed no party preference in the 
inconsistent cells over the consistent cells. 

However, contrary to the expectation 
that the effect would increase wizh crystal- 
lization, the pattern is reversed. Sigh crys- 
tallization decreases the withdrawal of 
affect from political symbols. The average 
of the effects toward non-partisanship for 
paired comparisons of religion and achieve- 
ment variables decreases from &.5% when 
crystallization is low and to 2.6% when 
crystallization is high. It should be noted 
that comparisons of race with achievement 
variables produce no tendency in the di- 
rection of non-partisanship under either 
degree of crystallization. 

Thus, while Segal’s hypothesis is con- 
firmed for respondents with low crystalliza- 
tion, our own theory must be modified to 
accomodate the reversal of the effect pat- 
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tern. Why should inconsistencies between 
religious status and achieved statuses pro- 
duce an effect only when the overall ensem- 
ble of statuses is relatively uncrystallized? 
Given this observation, it would seem that 
the assumption is false that there is an in- 
verse relationship between degree of overall 
crystallization and the independence of 
evaluations of status dimensions. 

However, we suggest that the assumption 
is still tenable. For what we are observing 
is an inconsistency between statuses that 
are not particularly visible in a social sense. 
Although social (i.e., other’s) evaluations 
of status dimensions do proceed with greater 
independence under low degrees of crystal- 
lization, intra-psychic awareness of Incon- 
sistencies among them nevertheless occurs 
and is stressful. Consequently, we would 
suggest that inconsistencies between low- 
visibility statuses generally lead to intra- 
psychic (covert) experience of stress which 
is resolved in a compatible (i.e., relatively. 
non-visible) mode, namely, ‘non-partisanship. 

That this low crystallization phenomenon 
is observable between religion and achieved 
status but not between race and achieved 
status is compatible with the observation 
that non-partisanship is a functional alter- 
native to partisanship when the overall 
status ensemble is still changing. Since the 
non-partisanship effect is essentially a result 
of intra-psychic processes and the partisan- 
ship effect a result of interpersonal processes, 
the former would be expected to decline in 
the saliency of achievement but the latter 
would not. And this is in fact what happens. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION AND CAUTION 


A more adequate examination of the crys- 
tallization concept awaits data in a form to 
permit more precise judgments as to the 
fixedness of achievement. It also awaits 
further refinement of the conceptual scheme 
in terms of which we rank the salience of 
specific status dimensions at different 
periods in the life cycle. 

Caution is also suggested by the possi- 
bility of accounting for the relationships 
discussed above in terms of other correlates 
of age. For example, the finding that ageing 
is associated with increases in the strength 
of partisanship has been demonstrated be- 
fore. It is also well known that younger 
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voters are more apathetic than older voters, 
that they tend to be less involved in com- 
munity organizations, less cynical abcut 
politics, and so on. There is nothing intrinsic 
to ageing per se which produces these ree- 
tionships. Rather, they can be explained 
by assuming that age indicates other pke- 
nomena, The partisanship of older voters, 
as already noted, is probably more intense 
because of habit, experience, exposure to 
political symbols, and other such factors. 
Younger people probably participate less ‘n 
community organizations and are moze 
politically apathetic because they are more 
concerned about making a living, and they 
may be less cynical because they have beer 
exposed to fewer failures of the system. 

These are complexities which we can poirt 
out but can not investigate with our presert 
data. In fact, introducing a factor, such as 
involvement in community organizations, 
into cross-tabulations of age, status, and 
partisanship may wash out part of the ef 
fect of age or crystallization on the influ- 
ence of status over partisanship. 

Yet it is not at all clear that changes in 
structural crystallization are themselves un- 
related to these conceivable factors. The 
correlates of ageing, like community partici- 
pation, may in fact be produced by advanc- 
ing crystallization, which frees energies from 
achievement for investment in other phe- 
nomena, Indeed, if one compares organiza- 
tional participation rates for adolescents and 
older people—a comparison of individuals 
with allegedly high ratios of fixed to vari- 
able status rankings—there is some evidence 
to suggest this is true. For example, Cole- 
man’s (1961) study of teen-agers clearly 
reveals the relationship between participa- 
tion in “community activities” (e.g., playing 
a sport, being a member of a student or- 
ganization, etc.) and being rewarded with 
status. One got more status rewards by join- 
ing an activity that contributed to the col- 
lective welfare than through individual 
scholastic achievement. Something similar 
may be operative among older people. It 
becomes more rewarding to invest energies 
in community affairs than in continued per- 
sonal achievement, when changes in achieved 
status become progressively less responsive 
to individual effort. 

Finally, we have used the crystallization 
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concept to discuss anomalies in the inter- 
pretation of status inconsistencies classified 
om the basis of the achievement-ascription 
pettern variable. It should be pointed out 
that because the distinctions in types of 
inconsistencies do not involve a singular 
matrix of predictors, the discussion is not 
treubled by the identification problems fre- 
quently talked about in considerations of 
status inconsistency. Nevertheless there is 
considereble reason to remain skeptical of 
the interpretation of certain of the associa- 
tians purely on the basis of the theoretical 
novions in the inconsistency literature. In 
ou? case particular caution is suggested for 
the associations between partisanship and 
race and religion, the only ascribed statuses 
corsiderei.® It appears to be quite possible, 
in this case particularly, to invent alterna- 
tive hypotheses to account for the incon- 
sistency effect, suggesting its spuriousness 
by considering each cell in the cross-classi- 
fications separately, and simply adding the 
cell effects. Even if this were the case, how- 
ever, it would not discount the influence of 
the crystallization variable on the associa- 
tiors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have argued that structural crystalliza- 
tion is another non-vertical dimension of 
stratification systems, quite different from 
Lenski’s concept of status inconsistency. 
Precictions to political partisanship were 
mad> to investigate the consequences of 
crys-allization. 

The results confirm the hypothesis that 
the degree to which status variables deter- 
mine partisanship varies directly with 
crystallization. There is more partisanship 
and a greater degree of intense partisanship 
amorg voters aged 45 or higher (whose 


© Rebert Hodge suggested to me that the “inter- 
action” revealed in the table between race and reli- 
gion and partisanship may have nothing to do with 
status inconsistency, which I should have seen. It 
can be argued that the proportion Democratic in 
the inconsistent cells of the cross-classification of 
race and religion can be understood on historical, 
socoeconomic, and ecological grounds having to do 
with Catholic and Negro partisanship. In general, 
the possible spuriousness of such interactions can be 
investizated by controls for achieved statuses. But 
such centrols require alternative methodological ap- 
proaches to the status inconsistency problem. 
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status sets may be presumed to have ad- 
vanced in crystallization, than among 
younger voters. 

Achieved statuses, more salient to younger 
voters, contribute most of their effects on 
partisanship before age 45, while they are 
still variable. The effects of ascribed sta- 
tuses on partisanship, conversely, are _argely 
retarded until past age 45 when cryszalliza- 
tion is high. This finding confirms the ex- 
pectation that crystallization influences the 
degree to which particular types of statuses 
affect behavior, partisanship in particular. 

The hypothesis that advanced crystalliza- 
tion produces dependency expressed in 
greater support for the Democratic Party 
was also confirmed. Republican partisanship 
is not influenced in this way, presumably 
because Aigh status predisposes in the Re- 
publican direction while low status predis- 
poses in the Democratic directior. High 
status seems to remain salient to partisan 
preferences regardless of the type of status 
dimension, whereas low status on ascribed 
dimensions can apparently be discounted 
when crystallization is low because of off- 
setting mobility opportunities on sfill vari- 
able achievement dimensions. Tkus, de- 
pendency involving fixed, low ascribed 
statuses yields the expected effect in the 
direction of Democratic partisanship. 

In the second set of problems considered, 
it was found that variation in the degree of 
crystallization determines which particular 
types of status inconsistency lead to prefer- 
ences for the Democratic Party as well as 
when non-partisanship serves as a func- 
tional alternative to liberal party preference. 
When statuses are poorly crystallized and 
still subject to change, inconsistencies be- 
tween achieved attributes will lead to stress 
that is manifested in support for a liberal 
political party. Increasing crystallization 
eliminates this effect, presumably because 
achievement tends to peak in middle age 
and is thereafter unresponsive to further 
personal effort. While inconsistencies be- 
tween ascribed attributes are stressful re- 
gardiess of the degree of crystallization, 
they are three times more stressful under 
high crystallization conditions than under 
low degrees of crystallization. When com- 
parisons are made between ascribed and 
achieved statuses, it is found that stress 
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expressed in partisanship increases with 
crystallization while stress expressed in non- 
partisanship decreases with crystallization. 
These findings reaffirm the importance of 
considering stratification in a multi-dimen- 
sional perspective. At the same time, they 
also point to the need for further research 
to determine the conditions under which 
patterns of stratification produce the politi- 
cal and social consequences so often at- 
tributed to them. We tentatively conclude 
that structural crystallization is a meaning- 
ful non-vertical dimension of status systems. 
It appears to be useful in orzanizing into a 
single interpretative scheme concepts such 
as Saliency, visibility, ambizuity, and de- 
pendency, all of which pertinent to an as- 
sessment of variations in the effect of given 
statuses on behavior and attitudes, Although 
cautions of interpretation are warranted 
because of problems of measurement, par- 
ticularly those involving unmeasured cor- 
relates of our Indicators, general evidence 
from other studies does not disconfirm the 
hypothesis that these conceivable factors are 
themselves influenced by crystallization. 
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SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONISM AND ETHNOMETHODOLOGY: 
A PROPOSED SYNTHESIS * 


Norman K. DENZIN 
University cf Califernis, Berkeley 


The basic theoretical and methodological essumpons of symbolic interactionism and ethno- 
methodology are compared and points of synthesis are proposed, Similarities between the 
two orientations are noted, and these are seen to involve ike problems of social organisation, 
methodology, sociakzation, deviance. sociel control, face-to-face interaction, and the analysis . 
of science as a social enterprise. It is suggested that these perspectives offer a much needed 
view of how individuals are shaped by aad, in tern, create elements of social structure. Be- 
cause of their emphasis on the subjective side of socia} Lje, interactionism and ethnomethod- 
ology warrant serious consideration for their contributions to an alternative view of the 
individual and his social arrangements. Areas of empirical ingtiry relevant to both points 
of view are stressed and a number of hypotheses are offered for future research. Such 
research, it is proposed, will shed light on what are now taken by many as irreconcilable 


differences between these perspectives. 


ry HE development of a theoretical per- 

spective appropriate for the joint analy- 

sis of social psychological and socio- 
logical problems has long concerned the 
sociologist. The methodology that would 
permit such an analysis has also remained 
an issue. Although various alternatives have 
been offered, ranging from the use of models 
taken from economics and psychology to 
structural-functionalism, none has proven 
completely satisfactory. My intent is to 
take two perspectives in contemporary sc- 
ciology, one old and one relatively new, ani 
to examine their potential for meeting ths 
- above issues. Specifically, I shall examin2 
symbolic interactionism and ethnomethod- 
ology. Because both focus in some way on 
the individual, they provide a view of social 
organization that may be termed subjective 
and social psychological in nature. Analysis 
of the degree of convergence between the 
two should permit an expanded treatment 
of how individuals are linked to, shaped by, 
and in turn create social structure, These 
two perspectives are especially relevant to 


* I am indebted to a number of colleagues and 
students for their critical reactions to earlier ver- 
sions of this essay, and especially to Herbert Bhimer 
for his critical remarks. I am also grateful for the 
comments and criticisms of Howard S. Becker, Carl 
J. Couch, Harold Mark and the students in my 425 
seminar on deviance at the University of Ilinois. 

What follows is my proposed synthesis of inter- 
actionism and ethnomethodology. This is not in- 
tended as an essay expressing widespread consensus 
as consensus is probably not possible at this time. 
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the above problems because they also pro- 
pose special views of methodology. 


THE PERSPECTIVES DEFINED 


The ethnomethodology of Garfinkel (1967) 
and Cicourel (1968) proposes an analysis of 
the routine, taken-for-granted expectations 
that members of any social order regularly 
accept. Basic to this perspective is the at- 
tempt to sharply distinguish scientific from 
everyday atcivity. The problems of penetrat- 
ing everyday perspsctives and giving them 
sociological explanations are repeatedly ad- 
dressed and the method of documentary anal- 
ysis is set forth as a preferred strategy. The 
abiding concern, however, is with the rela- 
tiorship between everyday, taken-for-granted 
meenings, and the organization of these 
meenings into routine patterns of interaction. 

Symbolic interactionism takes as a funda- 
mertal concern the relationship between in- 
dividual conduct and forms of social organ- 
ization, This perspective asks how selves 
emerge out of social structure and social 
situations. 

Both perspectives posit a link between the 
person and social structure that rests on the 
role of symbols and common meanings. To 
this extent they share a great deal in com- 
mon with the structural-functional perspec- 
tive. Locating the unit of analysis in the. 
individual and interaction separates inter- 
actionism and ethnomethodology from other 
points of view. 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONISM 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONISM 


The interactionist assumes that human 
beings are capable of making their own 
thoughts and activities objects of analysis, 
that is, they can routinely, and even habitu- 
ally, manipulate symbols and orient their 
own actions towards other objects. A great 
deal of human conduct is of this routine na- 
ture. Once the meanings of objects have been 
agreed upon, conduct can flow along lines 
of custom, tradition, and ritual. 

Because humans also possess the ability to 
self-consciously direct their own activities, 
the interaction process may be classified into 
those behaviors that are routinely organized 
and those that are actively constructed in a 
self-conscious and interpretative fashion 
(Blumer, 1966:537-538). Granted this as- 
sumption, a fundamental empirical question 
becomes the identification of the shifting 
modes of interpretation that characterize the 
interaction process, Clearly, interaction can- 
not be so grossly divided into either inter- 
pretative, or noninterpretative elements. 
There are many levels and shades of differ- 
ence between these two, and the extent to 
which action and objects move between these 
points remains to be identified. 

Man’s environment does not consist of ob- 
jects which carry intrinsic meaning. Social 
objects are “constructs, and not self-existing 
entities with intrinsic natures” (Blumer, 
1966:539). Objects consist of any event that 
one can designate in a unitary fachion and 
around which one can organize action. The 
meaning of an object resides not in the object 
itself but in the definitions brought to it, 
and hence must be located in the interaction 
process. 

These meanings typically derive from a 
group or organized interactional perspective. 
Human life is group life, and concerted ac- 
tion arises out of the ability of persons to be 
objects of both their own activity and other’s. 
Joint actions; which represent the generic 
form of all interaction, rest on the ability of 
the human to grasp the direction of the acts 
of others (Blumer, 1966). For consensual 
lines of action to emerge there must exist a 
common community of symbols. Because the 
definitions of certain objects within a group’s 
perspective are subject to continual negotia- 
tion, at least certain features of group life 
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are subject to negotiation and change. The 
basic object for all interaction is the self. 
Because the self carries a multitude of differ- 
ing interpretations, shifts in these definitions 
often give group life its changing character. 

When selves are consensually defined, sta- 
ble patterns of action will be observed. At 
the heart of group life lies a series of social 
selves that have been lodged in that struc- 
ture. Through the process of self-lodging, 
humans translate crucial features of their 
own identity into the selves, and into the 
Memories and imaginations of relevant 
others. In this way Cooley’s proposition that 
the other exists in “our imaginations of him” 
comes to life. By lodging the self in interac- 
tion, and in the selves of others, a reciprocal 
bond is created, and the firm foundations for 
future relationships are established. Self- 
lodging stands in distinction to what Gof- 
man (1959) has termed the process of pre- 
senting a self. It is certainly the case that 
selves have to be presented, but at some point 
in the cycle of recurrent interactions, the self 
moves from the presentational to the lodging 
phase, Central to self-lodging are variations 
on Cooley’s notion of the looking glass self, 
which posited a three-fold process of presen- 
tation, identification and subjective interpre- 
tation. Cooley profoundly noted that upon 
the presentation of a self, the person took on 
a sense of pleasure or displeasure based on 
his interpretations of the other’s reactions. 
This suggests that the self is a continually 
evaluated object—an object that rests on 
affective-emotional reactions and criticisms, 
It is not an object devastated through criti- 
cism, nor is it a calculated and planned 
object. 

This view suggests that one motivational 
feature of human conduct is the self-lodging 
process. Humans return to those interac- 
tional quarters where the most basic features 
of their selves have been lodged. This ex- 
tends Foote’s (1951) proposition that identi- 
fication of self and other provides the basis 
of motivation. The self-lodging hypothesis 
suggests that after the identification process 
has been negotiated, a recurrent pattern of 
identification arises which rests on the re- 
ciprocal definitions given the lodged selves. 
Once identification has been established, it 
ceases to become problematic. The respective 
selves now offer their own vocabularies and 
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grounds for identification. In this way moti- 
vation becomes an interactional process sub- 
ject to finely graded phases. The self anc its 
interpretations are grounded in interaction, 
and as selves become lodged, the styles of, 
and reasons for, interaction become ritualized 
and subject to the firm rules of tradition and 
custom. 

This conception suggests that human in- 
teraction may not be as rational and cogni- 
' tively directed as some theories suggest. If 
persons return to those quarters and settings 
where crucial aspects of the self have been 
lodged, then their actions cease to be di- 
rected entirely on either the most rational or 
most effective grounds. Self-lodging may 
place a wedge between the most economical 
or rational selection of a goal. The wedge 
rests on the affective bond between the self 
and its relevant others, and this bond can 
justify actions grounded in custom, love, 
hate, jealousy, or profound respect. 

Empirical indicators of self-lodging include 
variations on personal names, styles af 
speech, modes of dress, and the use of sp2- 
cial gestures and body movements. Names 
(Hughes, 1952:130-144; Stone, 1962: 8¢€- 
118) provide convenient clues to the degree 
of knowledge and involvement each person 
has with the other. As naming moves from 
formal titles to variations on either the title, 
or the first name, greater self-lodging may 
be inferred. This is similarly the case wita 
variations on speech, dress, and gesturing. 
Each person develops his own style which be- 
lies an attempt to lodge certain portions of 
the self in the interaction. Another indicator 
of self-lodging is the degree of involvement, 
often time- or topic-wise in conversation. To 
the extent that any encounter represents ver- 
bal communication, each person’s involve- 
ment in the conversation can be charted by 
the frequency of utterances, In this sense 
dominating or contributing to a conversation 
becomes akin to lodging a portion of the self 
in that interaction. As an additional hypothe- 
sis, I suggest that persons judge interactions 
to be satisfactory or unsatisfactory in terms 
of their success at self-lodging. If valued por- 
tions of the self are not lodged, recognized, 
and reciprocated, a dissatisfaction concerning 
that encounter is likely to be sensed. 

It must be noted that joint actions cannot 
be resolved solely into individual lines of 
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action. When persons come together for the 
purpose of accomplishing a task, exchanging 
& greeting, eatirig a meal, or making love, the 
abserved behavicr involves more than the 
intentions and meanings brought into the 
situation. The term “interaction” suggests a 
central feature of ell joint actions—an emer- 
gent quality that may not have existed be- 
fore the parties came together. The fitting 
together of individual lines of action provides 
the basic feature of the joint action. Indi- 
viduals fit lines of action together by identi- 
fying the action they are going to engage in, 
and then by fitting these definitions around 
the other’s definitions and interpretations. 
Hence, the joint action becomes more than 
the mere juggling of definitions—it is the 
fitting of disparate, conflicting, and often 
incomplete plans of action mito a package of 
meanings that, at least for the moment of 
activity, provide the basis of interaction. 
This feature of the joint action suggests that 
interaction may have a variable career. Ob- 
servers can not photograph the beginning 
phases of an encounter and assume that 
agreements reached in that phase will remain 
unchanged until the end. The career of a 
joint action is contingent on the events that 
occur during its life time. While participants 
may initially agree on definitions, rules of 
conduct, and images of self, these definitions 
may be so vague as to permit conflicting 
points of view to later emerge to challenge 
the entire basis of joint action. On other oc- 
casions, joint actions may be interrupted as 
when a child is brought into a marriage. The 
entry of this new object demands renegotia- 
tion, relocation of selves, and perhaps even 
the adoption of an entirely different perspec- 
tive so that joint action can continue. 

A, fundamental concern of the interaction- 
ist has been with the conditions that give 
rise to new perspectives, new points of view 
and new lines of action. Any social world 
(Mead 1927:75-85) is sustained by the for- 
mation of a perspective that embodies the 
basic forms of thinking and acting common 
to that world. It was in the face of conflict, 
or the confrontation of divergent perspec- 
tives that Mead located change and creative 
activity, When an old perspective failed to 
provide answers, new points of view were 
seen as emerging. This simple point provided 
Mead (1917:53-83) with his basic doctrine 
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for the scientific method. Unlike everyday 
man, who could be satisfied with faulty, in- 
complete, and contradictory perspectives, the 
scientist deliberately sought out conditions, 
events, and activities that challenged previ- 
ously accepted interpretations. In the dialec- 
tical process of confrontation, analysis and 
resynthesis of perspectives, Mead lodged the 
basic features of science. 

By placing emphasis on conflict and on 
situations which demand new interpretation, 
Mead anticipated subsequent statements 
concerning the positive functions of conflict 
(e.g. Coser, 1956). He also offered a view 
of social groups which stressed {‘Thrasher, 
1927) the functions of conflict in the forma- 
tion of self-conscious group perspectives. 
Mead hypothesized that unless collectivities 
met with challenges, distinctive elements of 
a group structure were unlikely to occur. 

An additional feature of the joint action 
must be noted. I suggest that all forms of 
interaction rest on some combination of the 
following rules: (1) civil-legal codes that 
exist to protect the owners of objects, as well 
as the objects; these would include laws pro- 
hibiting violence to the self, or property, and 
are commonly upheld by specific authorities; 
(2) rules of etiquette, which exist to sustain 
the ceremonious occasions of interaction 
(Goffman, 1959, 1963); these rules find their 
way into etiquette books and cover problems 
of dress, introduction, leave-taking rituals, 
etc.; and (3) those rules which display the 
distinctive nature of enduring social relation- 
ships; these are relational rules of conduct 
which often derive from civil-legal, or polite 
codes, yet they serve to redefine and often 
make irrelevant other prescriptions. Such 
would be the case for rules sanctioning loud 
or profane language among co-workers, open 
States of undress among the married, and 
white collar theft. Relational rules define 
how the self is to be presented, and display 
the forms that self-lodging is to take. Agree- 
ment to use nicknames, to swear on occasion, 
to steal behind an employer’s back, or to 
ignore certain clothing rules indicates the 
ways in which selves have moved beyond the 
presentational phase into varicus degrees of 
reciprocal lodging. A complete interactional 
study would include all three categories of 
rules and its central concern would be the 
extent to which persons actively construct 
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their own meanings for taken-for-granted 
standards of conduct. The distinctive nature 
of many social relationships is represented 
in their relational rules which make problem- 
atic events other collectivities assume, and 
take for granted rules that other’s argue over. 


The Methodological Assumptions of 
Interactionssm 


Because human interaction involves be- 
havior of both the covert and overt variety, 
and because the meanings attached to ob- 
jects often change during an encounter, the 
interactionist endeavors to relate covert 
symbolic behavior with overt patterns of 
interaction. This additionally demands a 
concern for the unfolding meaning objects 
assume during an interactional sequence. 
The usual strategy is to work from overt 
behaviors (Mead, 1934:1-8) back to the 
meaning attached to those behaviors and 
objects. This feature of interactionist meth- 
odology suggests that behavioral analyses 
alone (see for example Webb, et al., 1966) 
are insufficient to establish valid explana- 
tions of human conduct. Similarly, an analy- 
sis of the meanings, or definitions held by 
a set of persons and carried into a real or 
proposed interaction will not supply the 
needed link between those symbols and 
interaction, Thus, our first methodological 
principle asserts that covert and overt forms 
of conduct must be examined before an 
investigation is complete. Because this prin- 
ciple suggests that meaning shifts during 
interaction, a basic problem for research is 
the identification of interpretationa]l phases. 
Studies must be conducted which determine 
at which point during an encounter objects 
cease to be negotiated. 

A second principle focuses on the self 
as an object and a process. The investigator 
is directed to examine behavior from the 
perspective of those being studied, and he 
must indicate the shifting meanings and 
statuses assigned the self. At certain times 
the self ceases to be a negotiated object, 
assumes an agreed upon meaning, and inter- 
action then turns to other concerns, This 
may be observed in many ritual encounters 
where the basic activity lies above the self, 
or in the interaction process. Social games, 
routine work, and even participation in a 
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religious ceremony represent such occasons. 
By making the self a central object of study, 
analysis can quickly establish what is taken 
for granted and what is problematic for the 
respective interactants. A commitment to 
this principle permits the researcher to es- 
cape the fallacy of objectivism which is the 
substitution of the scientist’s perspective for 
those studied. 

Taking the role of the acting other leads 
to a third principle, The researcher must ink 
his subjects’ symbols and meanings to the 
social circles and relationships that furrish 
those perspectives. Unless meanings are 
linked to larger social perspectives, analysis 
remains largely psychological. This suggests 
a two-step process for any study; meanings 
at both the individual and interactional 
levels must be examined, 

A fourth methodological principle directs 
researchers to consider the “situated aspects” 
of human conduct. If behavior occurs witkin 
social situations and if the meaning attach2d 
to those situations influences subsequent te- 
havior, then the situation becomes a dimen- 
sion of analysis. Four components of the 
situation may be distinguished: the inter- 
actants as objects, the concrete setting, the 
' meanings brought into the situation and the 
time taken for the interaction. Variations 
in behavior can arise from definitions given 
the respective selves, the other objects thet 
constitute the situation (e.g. furniture, light- 


ing), the meanings and definitions for action’ 


that are held before interaction occurs, and 
the temporal sequencing of action. 

The situation as an intrusive variable can- 
not be ignored. The entry of alien others, 
the failure of mechanical equipment (Gross 
and Stone, 1963), or shifts in levels of mu- 
tual involvement, all relate to interactior 
as a situated process. In this way concrete 
situations become both places for inter- 
action and objects of negotiation. It is im- 
possible to separate the two from situational 
analysis. 

Because the interaction process is charac- 
terized by both stability and change, a fifth 
principle demands that research strategies be 
capable of reflecting both aspects of group 
life. Research methods can be judged by 
their ability to yield both kinds of informa- 
tion. Because of the interaction between the 
observer and his environment, we mention 
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parenthetically that the act of making ob- 
servations becomes symbolic and subject to 
personal bias and even ideological prefer- 
ence, 

For the interactionist the preferred con- 
cepts are sensitizing. This does not mean that 
operationalization is avoided—it merely sug- 
gests that the paint of operationalization is 
Celayed until the situated meaning of con- 
cepts are discovered. At this point standard 
methods of observation can be employed. An- 
other feature of this process is the use of 
multiple methods of observation. Commonly 
termed triangulation, (Webb, eż. al., 1966) 
this directs the researcher to utilize different 
tools in the observational process. This strat- 
egy assumes that no single method can ad- 
equately treat all the problems of discovery 
and verification. Each method has restric- 
tions, and if several different methods are — 
combined in the same study, the restrictions 
of one are often the strength of another. 

The triangulation process assumes the fol- 
lowing elements: a series of common data 
bases; a reliable sampling model that recog- 
nizes interaction; a series of empirical indi- 
cators for each data base: a series of 
hypotheses; and a continual reciprocation 
between data and hypotheses. 

A final methodological principle relates to 
theory. Formal theory (Simmel, 1950) is a 
common goal of interactionist research. Al- 
though historically, or situationally, specific 
propositions are recognized, propositions with 
the greatest universal relevance are sought. 
This assumes that human affairs, wherever 
they occur, rest on the same interactional 
processes. Formal theory, in this sense, ex- 
tends Merton’s view of middle-range theory 
to a position that calls for soundly grounded 
empirical propositions of an all-inclusive, 
universal nature. (See Glaser and Strauss, 
1967). Properly speaking, the interactionist 
has not achieved this goal; interactionism re- 
mains a perspective or conceptual framework 
and is not a theory im the strict meaning of 
the term. 


ETHNOMETHODOLOGY 


The ethnomethodologist directs attention 
to the question of how a social order is possi- 
ble. For Garfinkel (1967) the answer merges 
a Durkheimian concern for large collective 
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representations with an interactionist concep- 
tion of the rules, norms, and meanings that 
members of any social order daily take for 
granted. 

These rules, which any bonafide member 
of a social order is aware of, include the fol- 
lowing assumptions: (1) interaction flows in 
a temporal sequence and statements m any 
encounter cannot be understood without ref- 
erence to the actual flow of events; (2) per- 
‘sons in any situation will talk about many 
things that are only tacitly recognized, if 
at all; (3) normal background effairs and 
conditions in any situation are taken for 
granted and typically go unchallenged during 
an encounter; (4) once a situation is defined, 
this definition holds for the duration of the 
encounter; (5) any object present in the 
situation is what it is presented as being; 
(6) the meanings given an object on one 
occasion will hold for future occasions, sug- 
gesting that definitions of one set of inter- 
actants will be the same as those any other 
person or persons would develop were they 
in the same situation; (7) interactants 
identify and attach meaning to objects by 
the use of standard terms, symbols and 
labels; (8) while persons base their 
definitions of situations on their own bi- 
ographies and past experiences, any discrep- 
ancies that would arise in an encounter 
because of variations in biography or ex- 
perience are held in abeyance. In short, sit- 
uations are defined through the process of 
interaction; therefore, persons will often feel 
a degree of conflict between their public and 
private definitions. 

A basic interest of the ethnomethodologist 
has been the penetration of normal situations 


of interaction to uncover these taken for - 


granted rules. This is typically phrased in 
terms of how one could disrupt normal social 
events so that any person’s conception of the 
normal, real, and the ordinary would be 
challenged. In Garfinkel’s studies (1967:54) 
the common strategy has been to design 
quasi-experimental field studies in which 
three conditions are created. First, the situa- 
tion is structured so that the subject studied 
could not interpret it as a game, an experi- 
ment, a deception, or a play. Second, the sub- 
ject is given insufficient time to reconstruct 
the situation in his own terms. Third, he is 
given no aid in forging new definitions. 
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At several points Garfinkel reports experi- 
ments which meet the above three conditions. 
On one occasion students were asked to play 
as boarders in their own homes; on another, 
they were told to overpay and underpay for 
objects purchased in a store; in one experi- 
ment medical students were given discrepant 
information regarding an application for 
medical school; and in another study stu- 
dents were told to violate the usual rules of 
tick-tack-toe. 

In all of these studies, which Garfinkel in- 
sists are only exploratory and illustrative, it 
was found that persons who act as “every- 
day experimenters” find it difficult to chal- 
lenge the routine rules of interaction, Feel- 
ings of distrust, hostility, anger, frustration, 
and persecution were reported by his student 
experimenters. The focus of interaction was 
soon lost when the “experimenter” attitude 
was assumed, and for all practical purposes 
the students were unable to carry on normal 
interaction. Garfinkel explains this inability 
with the concept of trust, which he defines 
as one’s assumption that all others he en- 
counters will share the same expectations and 
definitions of the situation and that the other 
person will act on the basis of these assump- 
tions, even in problematic situations. 

This concept suggests that when one or 
more interactants are forced to distrust the 
other, the normal background features of the 
situation suddenly become problematic, and 
the organization of jomt action soon col- 
lapses. These experiments represent small- 
scale studies concerning the basis of collec- 
tive behavior. They also offer data on the 
interpretational phases of encounters. 

Another broad concern of the ethno- 
methodologist has been with the routine 
productions of persons in social organiza- 
tions. The basic hypothesis guiding these 
studies, which have ranged from analyses of 
mental health clinics, to hospitals, police 
departments, juvenile courts, and suicide 
prevention centers, is that members of any 
social organization develop a special per- 
spective for handling their clients. It is 
argued that the perspectives of any given 
organization will be sufficiently different 
from any similar organization to make com- 
parisons between such agencies problematic. 
Ethnomethodological studies have sug- 
gested that (1) organizations perpetuate 
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themselves through time by generating 
fictitious records; (2) comparable organiza- 
tions differ in the meanings they assign 
to the same events (e.g. birth, death, mental 
illness, cured, etc.); (3) the production of 
organizational records is basically an inter- 
actional process based on rumor, gossip, over- 
heard conversations, discrepant information 
and biographically imperfect bookkeeping. 
Cicourel (1968), for example, noted that 
agencies created to process juvenile delin- 
quency routinely produced delinquents by 
piecing together long series of conversations 
between the predelinquent, his parents, the 
arresting officer, the counselor, and the judge. 
The sum total of these conversations, trans- 
lated into official reports, represented the 
organizational documentation that a delin- 
quent act had or had not occurred. And (4) 
in piecing together these organizational re- 
ports it was found that members routinely 
relied on open-ended categories to classify 
cases. What Garfinkel (1967: 73-75) calls 
the “et cetera clause” refers to this tendency 
of persons to fit events into a pattern that 
complements their on-going action. 

It is important to note that these studies 
amplify the research of interactionists on the 
labeling process. Becker (1963) has sug- 
gested that deviance does not reside in social 
acts, but must be traced to definitions that 
arise during interaction, Cicourel’s research 
suggests that deviance may be as much or- 
ganizational as interactional in nature and 
must be related to the working perspectives 
of members of social control agencies, Gar- 
finkel’s studies propose that disruptions of 
everyday perspectives can create feelings of 
distrust which become translated into deviant 
labels. 

In several senses the ethnomethodologist 
has merged the interactionist’s concern with 
deviance with the study of social organiza- 
tion and social relationships. Their studies 
cross-cut the analysis of civil-legal, polite 
interactional and relational rules. 

These studies suggest an additional point 
of convergence. Traditionally, interaction- 
ists have employed a conception of the or- 
ganization that stresses the interpretations 
given to positions in a division of labor work, 
noting that the key to an organization lies in 
its informal structure. This has led to the 


proposition (Hughes, 1956) that beside 
svery task division of labor rests a moral 
uierarchy of positions which dictate how per- 
sons are to relate. A typical interactionist 
study of social organization begins with the 
“ormal structure and then details how moral 
and ideological variations transform that 
structure into a going concern of social re- 
ationships (e.g., Strauss, et al., 1964). This 
complements the ethnomethodologist’s strat- 
ezy but suggests that the formal structure 
cannot be ignored. 

Perhaps the most important claim of the 
echnomethodologist is the statement that the 
productions of the sociologist are similar to 
those in everyday life. This echoes the con- 
cern of Mead and others for distinguishing 
scientifc from everyday activities. 

The ethnomethodologist’s argument in- 
valves the following points. First, all sociolo- 
gists are (or should be) concerned with de- 
pÈĒting the taken-for-granted affairs of actors 
in any social order. The sociologist will find 
that he is forced to make decisions regarding 
the relationship between his concepts and 
his observations. In making these decisions, 
he will note that unclassifiable instances ap- 
pear, that coding schemes become too nar- 
rov, that statistical tests are inappropriate, 
or that observations bear little, if any, re- 
lationship to central concepts and hypoth- 
eses. In the process of deciding when an 
obvervatian fits or does not fit a conceptual 
category Garfinkel (1967:78-79) suggests 
the sociologist make use (even if uncon- 
sciously) of the documentary method of 
anélysis. In applyirg this method it will be 
found that any instance of classifying an 
observation rests on the earlier discussed as- 
sumptions of daily interaction. That is, 
events will be placed in a temporal sequence, 
certain statements will be ignored, and com- 
mom vocabularies will be assumed. If the 
method of data collection rests on inter- 
views, it is argued that the researcher must 
give attention to the interaction that occurs 
between himself and the respondent. In this 
context Garfinkel (1967) and Cicourel 
(1987) suggest that while it is commonly 
assumed that interviewers and respondents 
achizve a “rapport” during the interview, 


this hypothesis is problematic. Data gath-. 


ered via interviews and questionnaires are 
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viewed by the ethnomethodologist as col- 
laborative products created by the sociolo- 
gist and his subject. To understand such 
productions demands a knowledge of the 
routine meanings held by subjects. 

At the heart of the ethnomethodologist’s 
position lie a series ‘of assumptions taken 
from Schutz (1963). For Schutz there ex- 
isted an impenetrable barrier between the 
scientific and the everyday conceptions of 
reality. The fundamental conflict between 
scientific and everyday conceptions arose, 
Schutz argued, (1963:325~326) from the 
fact that the scientist could never fully, com- 
pletely, and accurately enter into the “here 
and now” world of everyday man. The an- 
swer was to construct rational models of 
action that actors in everyday life would 
never fully live up to. Schutz’s (1963:340— 
341) everyday actor becomes a rational con- 
struct manipulated by the sociologist. 

The adoption of these assumptions can be 
seen in recent statements by Garfinkel and 
Cicourel. At several points Garfinkel (1967: 
262-283) elaborates the differences between 
scientific and everyday rationalities, On 
other occasions Garfinkel and Cicourel de- 
liberately construct models of everyday 
man which rest on a social game perspective. 
This model is one attempt to construct a 
series of rationalities that would permit the 
analysis of everyday action. 


CRITICISM OF BOTH PERSPECTIVES 


Before offering a synthesis of these per- 
spectives, a review of their problematic fea- 
tures is necessary. Interactionism has been 
criticized on methodological and theoretical 
grounds. 

Theoretically, critics have challenged the 
metaphorical basis of the dramaturgical view 
which they suggest is alien to the mteraction 
process because it gives man an unattractive 
motivational commitment—that is, to ever 
win support for a presented self. On other 
grounds it has been suggested that interac- 
tionists are so vague on the self as a concept 
that firm empirical observations cannot be 
gathered, Indeed, interactionists are vague 
themselves on the causal status of this con- 
cept, and Kuhn (1964:61-84) has identified 
some nine different variants within the per- 
spective on this dimension. 
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This criticism reflects a general dissatisfac- 
tion with the perspective because it offers too 
few concrete hypotheses. Compounded with 
this issue is the nature of interactionist re- 
search. This problem was raised earlier and 
possible strategies for improving such re- 
search were suggested. 

Some have suggested that interactionism 
offers an excellent view of social relationships 
and social groups but fails to adequately 
treat larger forms of social organization. In 
my judgment this criticism is largely mis- 
placed because it ignores the long line of 
research on the sociology of work and organ- 
izational settings stimulated by Hughes. Sim- 
ilarly, the study of collective behavior within 
interactionism offers a perspective for the 
analysis of mass society (e.g., Blumer, 1957; 
Klapp, 1964; Couch, 1968). 

Ethnomethodology has been criticized for 
its phenomenological bias which on occasion 
has restricted its practitioners from treating 
the relationship between individual defini- 
tions and larger social units (Coleman, 1968: 
128). Others have suggested that the per- 
spective does not suitably treat the role of 
the self in interaction and some have noted 
that there is no clear demonstration of how 
taken-for-granted assumptions operate in 
daily interactions (e.g., Swanson, 1968: 
122-124). The failure of the ethnomethodol- 
ogist to precisely indicate the nature of the 
documentary method has also raised criti- 
cisms (Coleman, 1968; Hill and Crittendon, 
1968). 

Collectively I would criticize both perspec- 
tives for their failure to clearly indicate the 
source of meanings and definitions. In addi- 
tion, they as yet offer no firm strategies for 
measuring the interaction process. In defense 
of each, I would suggest that they offer a 
view of human conduct that recognizes the 
complex role of interaction in shaping activ- 
ity. They point to important distinctions 
between the interpretative and noninterpreta- 
tive elements of conduct, and Garfinkel’s 
studies offer experimental strategies for fu- 
ture research. The persistent treatment of 
scientific and everyday activity within both 
frameworks offers a fresh perspective on the 
sociology of knowledge, and this is especially 
the case with Garfinkel’s analysis of scien- 
tific rationalities. 
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A VIEW OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
AND THE INTERACTION PROCESS: 
A PROPOSED SYNTHESIS 


If face-to-face interaction is characterized 
by shifting modalities of interpretation, then 
a major point of convergence between e-hno- 
methodology and interactionism is the treat- 
ment of the meanings given to social cb‘ects. 


The Interpretational Process 


This suggests several hypotheses concern- 
ing the movement of objects from interpre- 
tative to non-interpretative roles. The first 
suggests that any event challenginz normal 
interpretation creates pressures tc bring that 
event into the flow of interaction. When an 
object is taken out of its non-interoretative 
status and held up for consideretion, frus- 
` tration and groping will be observed at a zate 
proportionate to the importance assigned 
the object. Thus some objects can be quickly 
settled upon if they occupy a relztivel:; low 
position in the interaction. This would ke the 
case with breakdowns in mechanical equip- 
ment at sociable gatherings; they can either 
be replaced with other objects, or ignored. 

A second hypothesis suggests thet -he fan- 
damental objects for any interection in- 
volve those that must be negoticzted over. 
In short, taken-for-granted objects will not 
account for the complete variance in be- 
havior. Those objects which are accorded 
explicit interpretative status will significantly 
determine the flow of events. On the otker 
hand, taken-for-granted objects cannot 3e 
ignored, and I would hypothesize that ob- 
jects in this class receive earliest atzention 
in any encounter. Once their meaning cen 
be taken-for-granted, they cease tc operate 
as problematic elements. 

The nature of the interaction process is 
such that a complete a priori classification 
of objects cannot be given. Earlier I sug- 
gested that the self represents the most sig- 
nificant object for interpretation. To this 
should be added the meanings brouzht into 
the situation and perhaps the situation as 
well; although the situation, in a concrete 
sense, is likely to contain the greatest pro- 
portion of non-problematic objects. 

The problem of meaning still remains 
vague in both perspectives. As a point oí 
empirical inquiry, meaning can be treated as 
an element of the covert symbolic act, ard by 
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self-reports measured in terms of the ex- 
pectations for action that are brought into . 
the interactions (e.g., McHugh, 1968). Fol- 
lowing Garfinke!, such expectations would 
include assumptions concerning who was go- 
ing to be present, the length of time to be 
spent, the types of selves one was going to 
present, the degr2e of knowledge held about 
the occasion, and the types of objects that 
were going to be encountered, Once the inter- 
action begins, overt activities could be linked 
to the shifts in meaning that the participants 
were constructing as they interacted. 

In this way interaction could be measured 
3y the frequency of joined actions. The 
emergent effect of interaction would be rep- 
resented by the frequency of disrupted plans 
of action; that is, how frequently partici- 
pants had to alter plans of action brought 
into the encounter. Interactions could then 
be examined in terms of their emergent qual- 
izies. Those that owed basically along non- 
interpretative lines would ue judged less 
emergent, and so on. 


Deviance, the Labeling Process and Agents 
of Social Control 


Because interactionism and ethnomethod- 
ology have focused on the deviance and label- 
ing process, an additional series of hypotheses 
can be offered. If ‘Garfinkel’s conception of 
trust is redefined to specify those situations 
where two or more actors assume that the 
otaer will abide by decisions mutually agreed 
upon, then violations of trust become viola- 
ticns of these agreements. Examples would 
include entrusting another with a dark secret 
about the self, withholding salient informa- 
tion from outsiders, or simply continuing to 
interact along consensual lines. Breakdowns 
in joint action could be partially traced to 
breakdowns in the trust-taking attitude and 
would be vividly displayed in the betrayal 
process that characterizes interactions be- 
tween normals and persons defined as men- 
tally ill (e.g., Sampson, Messinger and Towne 
(1962 :88-96). 

A first hypothesis emerges: continued vio- 
lations of trust create strains in the relation- 
shir which culminate in attributions of devi- 
ance directed toward the trust-violator. This 
suggests that only certain breakdowns in con- 
sensual Interaction will produce a deviant 
label. Violations of tke relational order would 
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lead to a greater proportion of deviant lebels 
than would violations of polite-interact-onal 
and civil-legal codes. Thus a failure to ebide 
by rules of deference and demeanor, refusals 
to act in terms of an agreed upon division of 
labor, or leaking of crucial informaticn to 
outsiders would represent significant con- 
cerns around which trust would have <o be 
sustained. 

If the labeling process is raised to tke or- 
ganizational level, the readiness of members 
within social control agencies to validate a 
deviant label would vary by their perception 
of the degree of trust-violation attribu-ed to 
the potential deviant. That is, the extent to 
which the member of a social relationship 
can validate a claim of trust-viclation in- 
creases the readiness of members of social 
control agencies to accept and process the 
potential deviant. This hypothesis must be 
conditioned by the fact that social control 
agencies continually monitor their ceviant 
populations in terms of the ability ot those 
populations to meet perceived organizational 
needs, As Cicourel (1968) indicates, this 
monitoring process serves collective organ- 
izational needs as well as the concerns of 
individual members. When these concerns 
converge with the attributions of d2viance 
among members of social relaticnships, 
greater rates of labeling would be expected, 
suggesting that members of social control 
agencies may turn away valid instances of 
deviance simply because they do not meet 
the needs of the organization. On tke other 
hand, deviants may be created by such agen- 
cies when valid attributions of deviance are 
not given within the social relationship. This 
would be especially so when members of the 
social relationship are in conflict with the 
social control agency. Current examples in- 
clude police monitoring of ghetto areas, and 
police enforcement of drug abuse laws among 
college youth. In these instances the labeling 
process becomes a political and id=ological 
issue with members of social control agencies 
responding more to political demands than to 
socially validated instances of deviance. 


Soctal Relationships, Socialization and the 
Languages of Interaction 


Returning the discussion to sociai relation- 
ships and trust, breakdowns in consensual 
action often arise because persons hold con- 


flicting definitions of the salient objects in 
their environment. If a wife persists in di- 
recting interaction around objects which a 
husband regards as taken-for-granted, con- 
sensus may soon collapse and joint action 
becomes problematic. A sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the interactional partner may be 
created which soon eventuates in reciprocal 
alienation; this in turn produces a situation 
of deviance attribution. The outcome may be 
divorce. 

Another area of mutual concern is the lan- 
guage of interaction. It appears that at least 
two languages, one silent, and one vocal, 
characterize the interaction process. On the 
silent level, rules regarding body spacing, 
gesturing, the control of body noises, and 
aromas, and the ordering of words can be 
observed (Sommer, 1968). These often re- 
main unstated, and represent the “back- 
ground expectancy set” of the interactants. 

On the vocal level, prescriptions concern- 
ing proper address, naming, tone of voice, 
and choice of vocabulary are observable. 
These represent the overt aspects of interac- 
tion and their expression displays the salient 
features of the silent dialogue (Goffman, 
1963). 

If interaction involves both languages, 
then ethnomethodology and interactionism 
provide a perspective for analyzing the con- 
tingencies of face-to-face encounters. An im- 
portant line of investigation becomes the 
problem of socialization. How are persors 
taught rules that are seldom vocalized? How 
are sanctions brought to bear upon perceived 
violations of the silent language? At what 
point in the socialization process are children 
assumed to be responsible for their silent 
behaviors? 

These questions are cross-cut by a particu- 
lar image of socialization. Contrary to some 
theories which regard socialization as a dis- 
continuous learning process into well-defined 
roles, ethnomethodology and symbolic inter- 
actionism suggest that socialization is never- 
ending, and often involves more of what is 
not said than what is stated (e.g., Olesen 
and Whittaker, 1968; and Clausen 1968: 
130-181). Socialization thus represents an 
ubiquitous feature.of all interactions—the 
apprehension of another’s perspective so 
that joint action can occur. Indeed, if in- 
teraction is regarded as a potentially emer- 
gent event, socialization is one aspect of 
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the role-taking process. If success at joint 
action is measured by the ability of persons 
to fit lines of action together, then this suc- 
cess represents the quality of the ongoing 
socialization process. 


The Study of Social Organization 


Because both perspectives provide a sim- 
ilar view of the interaction and socialization 
process, they offer a powerful strategy for 
organizational analysis. The following pcints 
can be indicated. First, organizations become 
` territories of interaction that are facused 
around complex spoken and unspoken lan- 
guages. These languages represent the salient 
organizational concerns, often work-related, 
and they offer prescriptions for action that 
frequently run counter to formally stated 
organizational goals. Each organizaticnal 
role position can be seen as having its cwn 
special language, both silent and vocal. This 
language will communicate special socializa- 
tion strategies which are daily tested end 
reaffirmed through interaction. These lan- 
guages will tend to cluster within, anc in- 
deed give focus to, special social orders that 
exist hand-in-hand with other social orders. 
The organization is then conceived in terms 
of competing perspectives and social orders, 
each of which rests on its own language. Ike 
sum of these languages represents the or- 
ganization’s collective perspective. The sum 
of the social or moral orders becomes the 
behavioral representation of the organizaticn. 

In this way organizations are broken down 
into interactional units, each of which cer 
special ways of thinking and acting. It bz- 
comes difficult to speak of one organization, 
or ohe organizational perspective. An organ- 
ization represents a multitude of shifting and 
competing languages and social orders: a 
social order that is held together, if at all, 
by a few very salient symbols such as univer- 
sity X, or mental hospital Y. The name cf 
the organization perhaps represents the only 
salient symbo] all participants would agre2 
upon. 


Methodology and the Study of Sctenttfc 
Conduct 


Both perspectives offer a series of hypotke- 
ses relevant to the analysis of scientific con- 
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duct and the development of sociological 
methodology. The scientist is judged’ by his 
ability to challenge accepted perspectives— 
that is by his ability to be self-consciously 
interpretative. Developments in science re- 
flect growth stimulated by this challenging 
stance. In this way Mead partially antici- 
pated Thomas Kuhn’s notion of the para- 
digm model of scientifc development. Of 
equal importance was Mead’s ability to sepa- 
rate the rationalities of scientific conduct 
from the perspectives of everyday life, a 
Joint more fully elaborated by Garfinkel in 
nis analysis of the forms of rationality (also 
zee Blumer, 1931). A hypothesis which runs 
slightly counter to the Mertonian and Par- 
-onian image of scientific behavior emerges 
‘Kaplan, 1964:855-857). Scientific conduct 
5 so imbued witk elements from everyday 
Efe that unless the scientist self-consciously 
cirects his activity in terms of the norm of 
Ciscovery, his behavior is unfavorably 
jidged. The norms of the scientific institu- 
ton parallel those of other enterprises, most 
rotably art, theolagy, and philosophy (Swan- 
son, 1968:123). Consequently, Merton’s 
(1957) four norms of universalism, commu- 
n sm, disinterestedness and organized skepti- 
csm are not unique to science. 

In this way Mead and Garfinkel have 
opened the way for a more open discourse of 
tke value-iree probiem. It is now Impossible 
tc view science as other than a value-laden 
erterprise—a position similarly reached by 
Gouldner (1962) and Becker (1967). It can 
be no other way if the assumption that sci- 
erre as a human enterprise is granted. Con- 
sequently, the scientific norms of rationality 
wich include (1) official neutrality toward 
the meaning of objects; (2) an irrelevancy 
for the real world; (3) an indifference to 
ch-onological time; (4) perfect communica- 
tian; (5) standards of publicity, remain 
norms that are imperfectly realized (Swan- 
sor, 196&: 123). This is the thrust of Gar- 
finzel’s critique of modern sociology. The 
sociologist’s belief in a perfect system of ra- 
tionalities has led him further away from the 
world of social events. The sociologist has 
pursued his normative system at the expense 
of concrete behavioral analyses of face-to- 
face interaction. By forgetting that he is re- 
spoasive to social demands, the sociologist 
has overlooked the irrational elements of his 
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own conduct—most notably his inability to 
make sound observations, to reliably code 
documents, to conduct face-to-face interviews 
and so on. 

The thrust of ethnomethodology end inter- 
actionism becomes clear—the sociologist can 
never ignore the interactional features of his 
own conduct. Interactionism and ethnometh- 
odology offer some recipes for corrective 
action. They may be stated as hypotheses. 

If the scientific observer is subject to in- 
teractional demands, and hence less than 
perfect as a recorder of social events, then 
multiple observers and multiple methods, 
which overcome one another’s restrictive bi- 
ases, become the most valid and reliable 
strategies of observation. This suggests that 
any observation based on the triangulation 
principle will yield data that are more reli- 
able and valid than an investigation that is 
not so based. 

Because the scientist brings unique inter- 
pretations to bear upon his own conduct, a 
major source of variance in any investigation 
becomes the nature of these interpretations. 
Specifically, this predicts that two experi- 
menters, for example, will produce different 
findings to the extent that they conceive 
their role differently (see Friedman, 1967). 
This would also hold for interviewers, coders, 
and unobtrusive observers. 

Third, the interaction process between an 
observer and a subject must be examined for 
its effect on the data. Whenever interaction 
is emergent, observational encounters become 
noncomparable events for purposes of collec- 
tive analysis. If an encounter proceeds along 
taken-for granted lines, which is a measure 
of the degree of nonemergence, similar ob- 
servational encounters could be pooled for 
collective analysis. This proposition directs 
investigators to record carefully the nature 
of the interaction process with a special eye 
to events that they judge to be unique within 
each encounter. 

Additional hypotheses could be offered, 
but space restricts their elaboration. The 
basic point is that both interactionism and 
ethnomethodology direct scientific interest in 
the scientific process itself. 

In concluding this proposed synthesis, I 
would offer as a final point the convergence 
of ethnomethodology’s interest in the study 
of face-to-face interaction with the methodo- 


logical principles of symbolic interactionism 
discussed earlier. The documentary method, 
as a strategy of pointing to empirical in- 
stances of theoretical concepts, can be easily 
merged with the use of analytic induction, 
sensitizing concepts, the method of role tak- 
ing, and the strategies of linking individual 
perspectives with larger social units. 
Similarly, Garfinkel’s use of the quasi- 
experiment in natural field settings can be- 
come a model for more rigorous studies of 
face-to-face encounters, This is especially so 
if recent findings on experimenter effect and 
subject perceptions are incorporated into the 
experimental design (e.g., Friedman, 1967). 
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- A COMMENT ON “MY SON 
THE DOCTOR” 


Marian Slater’s paper, “My Son the Doc- 
tor: Aspects of Mobility among American 
Jews” (A S R 34, 3, June, 1969) consists of 
an incomplete antithesis without a convincing 
thesis and without the trace of a synthesis. The 


. . antithesis is the denial of the so-called “scholar- 


ship thesis,” meaning that Jewish prom nence 
inthe professions is due to the “love of learn- 
ing” among old-country Jews, especially those 
coming from. Eastern Europe. It knocks down 
that strawman without, however, proposing 
any meaningful antithesis to which it could be 
contrasted and without developing a compre- 
hensive account of the various factor3 con- 
tributing to Jewish professionalization. It bases 
its analysis neither on quantitative research nor 
on data from participant observation ncr on a 
critical analysis of documentary evidence, but 
on excerpts from arbitrarily selected secondary 
sources. Some are even tertiary sources, like 
Louis Wirth’s “Education for Survival’—a 
vulgarization of a paper, “Reaction to Domina- 
tion,” which I delivered at the annual zonven- 
tion of the American Sociological Society in 
Chicago in 1940; my paper, which remained 
unpublished, does not substantiate wha: Wirth 
took out of it. Some of the quotes excerpted 
are based on the spurious analysis of ‘‘culture 
from a distance,” like Mark Zborowski’s Life 
ts with People, which confounds ccmposite 
reminiscences with the varieties of aciual ex- 
perience, Some are misquotes, like the one from 
Max Dimont’s Jews, God and History (p. 356), 
by means of which Slater attempts to buttress 
her contention that “intra-Jewish subcultures” 
disprove the scholarship thesis. Dimont is 
quoted as saying that German Jews in the 
United States, prior to 1900, “became trades- 
men and merchants . . .. leading no vanguard 
of progressive legislation, ” but not s saying 
(in the very next paragraph!) that “with the 
fourth emigration wave which carried at its 
crest 300,000 German Jews [the figure is about 
50% off the mark, but that is Dinont’s fault! ] 
. . . American Jewish intellectual life began to 
flourish.” To the degree this is true, German- 
Jewish “subculture” (another glib designation) 
can hardly be used to sustain Slater’s argument. 
Some—and not a few—of the quotes are mis- 
interpretations, or even misreadirgs. Thus, the 
statistical evidence showing that the vast ma- 
jority of the early German Jews in America 
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were treders and that their “mobility rates” 


.(which were never computed) matched those ‘ 


of their “co-nationals” is so managed as to lead 
to a preconceived conclusion. Lestchinsky’s 
data, as quoted by Slater in this context, per- 
tain entirely to the nineteenth century; the 
story of the subsequent social mobility of these 
early immigrants, as well as of the rapid ad- 
vance of the bulk of the East-European immi- 
grants, which is likewise related by Lestchinsky, 
is disregarded. In the light of Lestchinsky’s 
and Wischnitzer’s data (the latter are not even 
quoted by Slater), as well as the known his- 
tory of the Jewish Labor Movement in Russia, 
it is outright amazing for Slater to imply that 
the East-European immigrants were not largely 
descended from the laboring classes; that they . 
had been employed chiefly in small shops is 
irrelevant. Slater’s contention that the immi- 
grants, although poor, arrived with a “middle 
class crientation” is much too vague to carry 
any explanatory meaning. 

- As a matter of fact, scholarship was always 
highly appreciated among Jews, but so was the 
need for making a living. To stay with Lestch- 
insky: the main driving force for the emigration 
of the Russian Jews was “the prospect of get- 
ting incomparably higher wages in American 
factories.” Seeing, upon arrival, that further 
advance depended upon a college education, 
Jewish parents made every effort to enable their 
children to attend institutions of higher learn- 
ing; and seeing further that employment in 
industry as well as in academic positions was 
barred by a pervasive antisemitism, the obvious 
resort was to the “free” professions, that is,” 
primerily to law and medicine, secondarily to - 
accounting, dentistry and pharmacy; teaching 
is a case apart. This is by no means an exclu- 
sively American phenomenon. The Jewish re- 
sponse to antisemitism in the economic sphere, 
at-all times and in many places; has been to 
resort. to self-employment. Moreover, when 
higher education became available to them, 
Jews turned largely to law and medicine for two 
reasons: first, because thereby they remained 
independent of any openly or clandestinely 
“restricted” Gentile institution, as far as hiring 
and advancement was concerned; and second, 
because the free professions were as remumera- 
tive as business and—in the case of law and 
medicine—carried high prestige. Hence, zhe 
pride in “My Son, the Doctor” derives from 
the secularization of the traditional apprecia- 
tion of learning as well as from the desire for 
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economic advance and social independence. In- 
deed, these twin incentives, which had been 
separated previously, were now combined. 
Sacred scholarship used to be a “smisvah” (a 
hallowed duty) in which wealthy men, because 
they had more leisure, could indulge more 
readily than their poorer brethren; secular 
learning, to the contrary, was a prerequisite of 
economic advance. Even the preference for the 
“dollar over literature” among East-European 
immigrants and their children, about which 
Kabakoff (as reported by Slater) reports, van- 
ishes when both can be had simultaneously. In- 
deed, as a result of the breakdown of resistance 
to the entry of Jews into prestigious positions 
in academic life, “My Son, the Doctor” is about 
to become an obsolete slogan. The up-to-date 
catchword is: “My son, the Professor,” or “My 
son, the scientist.” This marks a further ad- 
vance on the continuum, leading to a synthesis 
of formerly separate incentives. Marian Slater's 
verbose account obscures these simple relation- 
ships. 
WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Rutgers University 


REJOINDER TO DR. CAHNMAN | 


Far from willfully suppressing various facts 
that Cahnman brings to light, they are integral 
to my argument, although we sometimes dis- 
agree on what is a fact as well as on what the 
question is. That acculturated, educated Euro- 
peans remain so in America is beside the point. 
My interest is in those other Jews whose rise 
was more rapid than the rise of comparable 
minorities. 

Most of Cahnman’s puzzled outrage stems 
from his (to me) unfathomable expectation 
that scientific problems should be set before a 
dialectical deus ex machina; hence, his feeling 
that the absence of a “synthesis” is @ priors a 
fatal flaw; his self-imposed task of searching 
for a non-existent “thesis,” and finally, the diag- 
nosis that my “antithesis” is suffering not from 
an empirically demonstrated inaccuracy, but 
from a deformity. Cahnman has pointed to the 
right disease, but in the wrong patient. And 
he might have picked up one clue to this case 
of mistaken identity at that point where he had 
to invent a straw-mannish straw man. For what 
I call the “scholarship theory” (‘‘thesis” is only 
a synonym) refers obviously and repeatedly 
to the widespread convention which for some 
reason he thinks is his own resolution—namely, 
that the mobility in question reflects “a synthe- 
sis of formerly separate incentives.” No one 
espouses a simplistic ideational determinism. 
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In short, my omission of a “synthesis” is 
scarcely surprising in view of my explicit aim 
—to show that’the generally assumed comple- 
mentarity between the ideational retention of 
an ethnically distinctive scholarly tradition, on 
the one hand, and socioeconomic factors and 
their values, on the other, distorts the accul- 
turative mechanisms at work. In reiterating the 
validity of this complementarity, Cahnman 
proves that the actual position I challenge is 
not a straw man. In opposition to it, my con- 
clusion—not antithesis—is that the relevant 
occupational patterns cannot even in part be 
attributed to a continuity of Old World scholar- 
ship ideals springing from a sacred cult: built 
around the Talmud. 

To refute my hypothesis, one would have to 
address himself to the tests I devise to demon- 
strate it. And this, in turn, involves at least 
keeping in mind my criteria of relevance. -For 
example, if the explicandum is the exceptional 
rise of lower-status mass. migrants as opposed 
to their non-Jewish status peers, then the omis- 
sion of the accomplishments of transplanted 
European elites is irrelevant. Thus, my neglect 
of Dimont’s remarks on Hitler refugees 
(1962:356) is hardly a misquote, as Cahnman 
exclaims. Furthermore, at the outset, I distin- 
guish between the Jewish cultural provenience 
of ideational traits as contrasted to the Jewish 
social identity of the carriers of Western En- 
lightenment traits. 

If Cahnman implies in such citations that 
I hide data on the rise rather than the status 
maintenance of other Jews (early Germans, 
East European proletarians and the majority 
who come from the shtetl), then I can only 
remind him that these are the very facts— 
subsumed in tabular form—that I took as my 
springboard. My focus on early rather than 
late migrations of atready acculturated peoples, 
therefore, is appropriate in the context of show- 
ing that there is a similarity in mobility pat- 
terns independent of the presence or absence 
of shteti traditions, which alone among Jewish 
subcultures contains an ethnically distinctive 
Jewish intellectuality. As I said, “Such paral- ` 
lelism would seem to be attributable to com- 
mon forces operating at a given time and place 
rather than to differential types of prior intel- 
lectuality” (364). ; 

These common forces, which are socioeco- 
nomic (pp. 367-372), consist of pre-adapted 
skills, opportunity and exclusion in an expand- 
ing America, In restating this history, Cahnman 
adds nothing except the shibboleth that the 
Jewish emphasis on improving status through 
higher education and the free professions also 
“derives from the secularization of the tradi- 
tional appreciation of learning.” Since, as we 
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have shown in the case of the early Germans, 
their incentive could not have been what they 
did not possess, and the prolefarians had lost 
it, by what reason does Cahnman suppose that 
it was influential among shtet} Jews? None ex- 
cept his faith in a synthesis. 

Thus, I quite happily plead guilty to the 
charge that I offer no “comprehensive account,” 
which I take from his example to be a mere 
idiographic description reproduced on the 
grounds that the totality of the past explains 
the present. I do not wish to poach in the field 
of narrative social history, but to draw on it 
for the purposes of my sense of problem as 
opposed to Cahnman’s sense of non-problem, 
viz., “these simple relationships,” he says, 
which my “verbose account obscures.” It fol- 
lows, then, that I use “exerpts from .. . 
selected . . . sources.” One cannot presume to 
judge my use of them or their reliability while 
dismissing the conceptual tools which clarify 
their significance. 

Does Wirth’s alleged “vulgarization” of Cahn- 
man’s work or do the general limitations of 
Zborowski’s culture-at-a-distance method alter 
any specific statement or my interpretation of 
the functional discontinuity between the world of 
the Talmudic scholar and that of the American 
doctor? Incidentally, “Zborowski . . . combined 
in one person the living experience of shtetl 
culture . . . and the disciplines . . . through 
which to interpret his memories . . .” (Mead 
1952:16-17). Did he not participate enough to 
say, as we quoted (p. 365), that “A learned 
Jew has scant regard for pure science, pure 
literature . . . the opposition is not between 
secular and non-secular but between Jewish and 
non-Jewish” (1955:135-136)? Or does Cahn- 
man doubt my inference from such material 
that the role model for “my son the doctor’ 
is not likely to be a father who had internal- 
ized such norms? This tradition, we argue, was 
either not internalized, or these men’s sons did 
not become doctors. For the doctor sprang 
typically from the merchant and business- 
man, not from the holy man who thought 
it sinful to sell learning, any more than he 
sprang from intellectual Western refugees. 

Cahnman denies the discontinuity between 
the doctor’s values and intellectualism of either 
the shtetl or the. Western type. While accusing 
me of willfully suppressing quantitative evi- 
dence, he asserts without any attempt at docu- 
mentation that ‘my son the doctor” is turn- 
ing now to science and academe. I have quoted 
at length (pp. 369-370) Greeley’s statistical 
analysis (1963) of a National Research Center 
Survey of the 1961 graduating class of Ameri- 
can colleges. Not only does it show a clear and 
distinct Jewish overchoice of law and medicine, 
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but, as we predicted, this pattern correlates 
with expressed values for money over intellec- 
tuality or creativity. In view of the fact that 
a disproportionate number of Jews go to col- 
lege, the fact that “Catholics (15%) are not 
a bit different from Protestants (17%) or Jews 
(18%) in planning careers in academic pro- 
fessions” (Greeley p. 50; Slater p. 369) would 
seem simultaneously to falsify Cahnman’s 
premises as well as his shrill compaints about 
sources. 

If Cahnman has statistical Imformation not 
available to Greeley or interview material that 
contradicts Boroff’s documentatian of the anti- 
intellectualism of Jewish college students, then 
what is it? Only if such data are forthcoming 
can we begin to disagree on my interpretation 
of the continuities and discontinuities between 
the present and the past. Whatever the differ- 
ences in internal and external stratification 
among groups of migrant Jews, I argued that a 
middle-class world view or ethos cross-cuts the 
usual designations of their class position in 
both the Old and New Worlds. This, I submit, 
is the common factor which differentiates the 
Jews from other mass migrants. If I am wrong, 
it must be on some other basis than my non- 
Hegelianism. 

Mariam K. SLATER 

Queens College, CUNY 
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COMMENTS ON “POWER, VISIBILITY 
AND CONFORMITY IN FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS” 


In his ASR article, Donald I. Warren (1968) 
presents an elaboration of the French and 
Raven categories of social power. He attempts 
to fit these categories into a dichotomy of 
attitudinal and behavioral conformity and to 
the concept of visibility of role performance. 
Warren uses data from teachers in 18 elemen- 
tary schools to test his hypotheses about power 
and conformity in formal organizations. 

Tke problems inherent in the French and 
Raven scheme lead Warren into difficulties in 
conceptualizing power, constructing a scale of 
coniormity, creating variables and drawing 
conclusions. In order to avoid these problems, 
we propose a different theoretical scheme, one 
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which we believe improves the conceptualiza- 
tion of power and conformity and permits us 
to analyze Warren’s methods and conclusions 
in a new light. 


PROBLEMS WITH FRENCH AND RAVEN 


Warren begins with the French and Raven 
categories for the bases of social power: coer- 
cive power, reward power, legitimate power, 
expert power and referent power. The con- 
sistency and utility of this typology may be 
questioned on several bases. Warren writes that 
“according to French and Raven, reward power 
depends on the power wielder administering 
‘positive valences and reducing or removing 
negative valences,’” while coercive power in- 
volves “ ‘the expectation of punishment for fail- 
ure to conform to an influence attempt ” (War- 
ren, 1968:953). 

In this sense, reward power is defined from 
the power wielder’s point of view while co- 
ercive power is defined from the power recip- 
ient’s. In a broader sense, the power base de- 
pends on the determination of the valence as 
positive or negative. We are dealing here with 
two actors, each with his own definition of the 
situation. Under these circumstances one man’s 
reward cen be another man’s punishment. To 
be consistent, we must either ignore individual 
perceptions or take the perceptions of both 
actors into account. 

The crux of the matter is that Lewin’s for- 
mula for power has two terms: the force that 
the power wielder can induce on the power 
recipient, and the resistence that the power 
recipient can offer. As Cartwright (1959) points 
out, we must decide whether a power interac- 
tion should be characterized according to its 
meaning to the power wielder, the power recip- 
ient, or both. Although French and Raven 
claim they are examining power from the per- 
spective of the power recipient, a detailed ex- 
amination of their article indicates that they 
do not adhere to this unilateral approach. 

A second problem concerns Warren’s con- 
sideration of the extent to which power is de- 
pendent or independent of structural conditions. 
He writes, “Dependency refers to the degree 
of internalization that occurs among persons 
subject to social control” (Warren, 1968:952). 
Should we infer that power is dependent on 
structural conditions when there is a high de- 
gree of internalization or a low degree of in- 
ternalization? Since Warren’s statement is not 
explicit, our initial assumption was that a posi- 
tive relationship exists between dependency and 
degree of internalization. 

At one place Warren writes that influence 
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“is not dependent—i.e., it may become inter- 
nalized by the power recipient,” and he later 
states that “it is independent—capable of being 
internalized by the influence recipient,” (War- 
ren, 1968:953 & 954). Although we know that’ 
dependency refers to a low degree of internal- 
ization, we still do not know what is being 
internalized—power, the power relationship, in- 
fluence, structural conditions or social norms? 

A third difficulty in Warren’s article revolves 
around the problem of scale construction. War- 
ren attempts to use the five French and Raven 
categories as a nominal scale of conformity. 
This would require that the power bases be 
mutually exclusive. Legitimate power, however, 
is not only a power base but can influence the 
power recipient’s perception of other power 
bases. 

French and Raven point out that coersive 
power may be seen as legitimate or not. The 
power of a physician who is also a chief of 
service in a hospital could be classified as either 
expert power or legitimate power. If power 
bases are not mutually exclusive, then Warren 
cannot use them as a nominal scale of con- 
formity. 

Warren’s link between the French and Raven 
categories and the scale of conformity is based 
on some comments by Merton on an article 
by Dubin. Dubin ©1959) attempted to expand 
Merton’s typology of modes of adaptation by 
dividing institutional means into attitude and 
overt behavior. Although Merton discusses at- 
titudinal and behavioral conformity, he con- 
cludes that these elements should be used “to 
develop other related typologies rather than to 
try to do too much in too little by compressing 
them all into a single typology’ (Merton, 
1959:180). 

But underlying Warren’s scale is a single 
dimension whose poles are attitudinal and be- 
havioral conformity. He has not only com- 
pressed attitudes and behavior into a single 
measure, but he did this in order to incorporate 
the French and Raven categories. The construc- 
tion of a different typology which maintains 
the distinction between attitudinal and be- 
havioral conformity and deals with power in- 
teractions is possible by combining some ideas 
of Weber and Blau. This typology avoids most 
of the confounding issues generated by using 
the French and Raven scheme. 


ALTERNATIVE THEORETICAL APPROACH 


According to Weber (1964:152), “Power 
(Macht) is the probability that one actor 
within a social relaticnship will be in a position 
to carry out his own will despite resistance, 
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regardless of the basis on which this probabil- 
ity rests.” He defines imperative co-ordination 
as “the probability that certain specific com- 
mands from a given source will be obeyed by 
a given group of persons, It therefore does not 
include every mode of exercising ‘power’ or 
‘influence’ over other persons. The motives of 
obedience to commands in this sense can rest 
on considerations varying over a wide range 
from case to case; all the way from simple 
habituation to the most purely rational calcu- 
lation of advantage” (Weber, 1964:324). 

Only one type of power exists for Weber, 
and the particular basis on which it rests is 
not included in the definition. He also corcerns 
himself with the motivations of obed_ence. 
Using this scheme, we can propose an aralyti- 
cal distinction between the exercise of Dower 
and obedience to it that seems clearer than 
Warren’s. 

Weber states that members of a group are 
bound to obedience by custom, affectual ties, 
a purely material complex of interests, or by 
ideal motives. Blau (1964) points out that 
compliance is not necessary if one can teke by 
force, obtain elsewhere, supply inducements or 
do without. An argument could be built that 
if one can take by force, he is not bornd by 
custom; if one can obtain elsewhere, he is not 
bound affectually to a particular person; if one 
can supply inducements, he is not bornd by 
a purely material complex of interests; and if 
one can do without, he is not bound by zhe ac- 
cepted ideal motives. 

if a command is given and obeyed, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the bases of power and com- 
pliance. Only if the command is questioned 
and/or disobeyed can we begin to see the spe- 
cific power processes. If a command is ques- 
tioned, it might be questioned on one of four 
grounds: (1) the command is not cuscomary, 
that is, it is extraordinary; (2) the ccmmand 
is not an affirmation of affectual ties, that is, 
it emanates from the wrong person; (3) the 
command is not in the complex of material in- 
terests, that is, it will not bring the supposed 
rewards or profits; or (4) the command: is not 
ideal, that is, it is incompetent and will not 
lead to the achievement of the value-goal. 

The rejoinder to a questioned commaad takes 
similar forms that presumably invcke and 
correspond to the Weberian types cf legitimacy. 
The command should be followed because (1) 
it is the custom to follow orders (patrimonial) ; 
(2) I have given the orders (charismatic); (3) 
it will bring you a specific reward (2weckra- 
tional); or (4) it will help achieve £ value-goal 
(Wertrational). 

When orders are obeyed because tie legiti- 
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mating values have been invoked, then no be- 
havioral enforcement is necessary. If action is 
necessary, then four alternatives are possible: 
(1) the power wielder is able to carry out his 
will and achieve his end despite the continued 
disobedience of a particular person. Often, 
however, the power wielder requires a certain 
kind of behavior from specific individuals in 
order to achieve his goal. He must then (2) 
play on the emotions or affectual ties of the 
disobedient actor; (3) supply rewards of a 
materialistic nature; or (4) physically coerce 
the disobedient actor to do the task. 

We now have four attitudinal appeals and 
four behavioral actions. An interaction occurs 
between power wielder and power recipient on 
an attitudinal level and a behavioral level. Then 
total conformity occurs when the order is not 
questioned and is carried out. Behavioral con- 
formity occurs when the order is questioned 
but is nevertheless obeyed. Attitudinal con- 
formity occurs when the order is not questioned 
but cannot be obeyed because of insufficient 
resources or training. Total rebellion occurs 
when the order is both questioned and dis- 
obeyed. We can use these definitions to analyze 
Warren’s methods and conclusions. 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Warren operationalized conformity by first 
identifying four problem areas in principal- 
teacher relations: handling promotions and 
failures, teacher-parent relations, classroom 
methods, and teaching approach. He obtained 
his measure of conformity by comparing the 
principal’s response in each of the four areas 
to the proportion of his staff who actually now 
use the same approach. Warren refers to this 
percentage as total conformity. 

This is an inadequate measure of total con- 
formity for two reasons. First, Warren includes 
the principal’s perception of what he prefers 
but not the teacher’s perception of what the 
principal prefers. We can ask if the perception 
of what is preferred is the same for principal 
and teacher. We can also wonder if these prei- 
erences are perceived as orders or as loose 
suggestions. 

Second, Warren claims that total conformity 
is the proportion of the staff who now use the 
principal’s preferred approach. Nothing is said 
about the staff’s preference for the preferred 
approach. How can Warren measure total con- 
formity if he looks only at behavior and not 
at attitudes? What Warren has termed “total 
conformity” might best be replaced by what 
he terms “attitudinal conformity.” Observe: 
“To measure “behavioral conformity,’ the rela- 
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tionship between responses to ‘a’ and ‘b’—now 
use’ and ‘now prefer’—was analyzed. If the 
teacher shows the use of an approach that the 
principal prefers, but which the teacher does not 
prefer, attitudinal support for conforming be- 
havior is absent. If both ‘a’ and ‘b’ are in the 
same category and also agree with the princi- 
pal’s preferences, ‘attitudinal conformity’ has 
occurred” (Warren, 1968:958). What Warren 
terms attitudinal conformity meets our criteria 
for total conformity. Since Warren lacks an 
independent measure of attitudinal conformity, 
he cannot explore the paradigm he has proposed. 

Our approach is more straightforward. If a 
teacher prefers to use, and is now using the 
approach that the principal prefers, then the 
teacher exhibits total conformity. If a teacher 
now uses the principal’s preferred approach 
but does not prefer to use it, then the teacher 
exhibits behavioral conformity. If a teacher 
prefers to use the principal’s approach but can- 
not or does not now use it. then the teacher ex- 
hibits attitudinal conformity. If the teacher does 
not prefer and does not use the principal's 
preferred approach, then the teacher is in re- 
bellion. Measures for each of the 18 elementary 
schools are obtained by finding the proportion 
of teachers in each school who fall in each con- 
formity category. 

Warren’s operational measures of the French 
and Raven social power bases are also subject 
to criticism. Referent power was defined as 
“a feeling of oneness... or a desire for such 
identity’ (Warren, 1968:953). Referent power 
is measured by an index based on the average 
ranking of schools on three questionnaire items: 
“(1) the proportion of staff ‘very satisfied’ with 
their present school; (2) the proportion of staff 
who expect to teach in a different school ‘five 
or so years from now’; and (3) the proportion 
of staff indicating that a lack of unity is pro- 
duced by disagreement with the administration 
in the building” (Warren, 1968:959). 

Warren wanted to measure the teacher’s 
identification with the school and commitment 
to the administration as an extension of the 
teacher’s own approach. This assumes that the 
referent group is also the membership group, 
and it is possible that teachers in a particular 
school have reference identification with the 
teaching profession rather than the organiza- 
tion. In addition, Warren’s index is confusing. 
He has not explicitly indicated how he ranked 
each item. To be consistent, schools with a high 
proportion of ‘very satisfied,’ a low proportion 
expecting to teach in a different school, and 
a low proportion indicating lack of unity (what- 
ever that means) should be similarly ranked. 
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ON WARREN’S CONCLUSIONS 


“The most «important fAndings from the 
data,” Warren writes, “are that effective social 
control is the result of diverse processes of in- 
dividual conformity, and that there are sys- 
tematic linkages of those processes to different 
bases of social power” (Warren, 1968:962). 

But Warren does not present an adequate case 
concerning individual conformity. He is using 
two “group” variables—the proportion of teach- 
ers with behavioral conformity in a given 
school and the proportion of teachers saying 
something about their principal—and he wishes 
to make an inference about “individual con- 
jormity.” 

Although he may be able to show a systematic 
link between group conformity and social power 
bases, he cannot make inferences about indi- 
vidual conformity. It is legitimate to claim that 
in schools where a high percentage of teachers 
use the approach preferred by the principal but 
would prefer another approach themselves, then 
a high proportion of teachers evaluate the prin- 
cipal as authoritarian. We cannot conclude that 
if a particular teacher exhibits behavioral con- 
formity, the principal is employing coercive 
measures. 

Among Warren’s other conclusions is a claim 
that “such concepts as ‘democratic versus 
authoritarian, ‘hierarchical versus colleague’ 
and “formal versus informal’ must give way 
to multivariate analysis’ (Warren, 1968:969). 
From his data we find that behavioral con- 
fermity is associated with coercion and not 
legitimate power. We find that his attitudinal 
conformity is associated with legitimate power, 
expert power and referent power, but not co- 
ercive power. 

Coercive power is measured by evaluation 
of the principal as “authoritarian” and legiti- 
mate power is measured by evaluation of the 
principal as “fair and conscientious.” It is not 
possible to dismiss the “democratic versus 
authoritarian” dichotomy when the same two 
ideas are included in the measures and fall on 
different parts of the conformity scale. 

Harry PERLSTADT 

Michigan State University 
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REPLY TO PERLSTADT 


Professor Perlstadt has overlooked weak- 
nesses of the empirical presentation to dwell 
on tangential and misguided attacks on the 
theoretical argument. Moreover, even wh2n he 
comes to the lower priority methodological 
issues, he is mainly entangled in problems which 
a fuller reading of my text would resolve. 

First among the issues dealt with in the cri- 
tique is the implication that different perspec- 
tives are used in defining Coercive and Reward 
power. In the latter instance, the power wield- 
ers’ position is uppermost; in the former case, 
it is the recipient whose situation provides the 
definition. However, by adding the statement 
“At a minimum Coercive power depends on 
the liklihood of intervention and direct sur- 
veillance of behavior” (Warren, 1968:953), the 
apparent shift of ground is seen in terms of 
a consistent focus on the structure of power 
exertion. Thus, the notion of visibility dces not 
rest on perceptions by the wielder cr recipient 
of power. There is no doubt that a central issue 
in the use of a concept like “power base” is 
the question of why the recipient acts in a way 
which implies the “acceptance” of the demands 
of the wielder of power. But what Perlstadt 
implies is that our main concern should be the 
shared perceptions of the relevant actors. Yet 
if there is a serious criticism of our presenta- 
tion, it rests, I would think, on the overuse of 
perceptual data—the lack of direct bekavioral 
indicators. Any reliance on perceptions quickly 
draws one into reductionist arguments and 
denies the structural thrust of the analysis. If 
power is merely the function of perceptions 
held by interacting individuals, then sociolo- 
gists have no business examining such concepts. 
But as we stated in our original presentation: 
‘Power or ‘authority,’ by virtue of being a 
relationship between the means of power ex- 
ercise and the recipient of influence, becomes 
a term implying social interaction. ... Without 
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a definition of both the structural conditions 
under which power is exercised and social-psy- 
chological reactions that might be elicited, 
organizational interaction is framed only in 
artificial categories.” (Warren, 1968:952). 

Perlstadt’s discussion next turns to my re- 
puted use of the five power bases as a nominal 
scale. He further states that this approach pre- 
sumes that power bases are mutually exclusive. 
I franky don’t see how either imputation oc- 
curs. anywhere in my discussion. This mis- 
reading is compounded by a confusion between 
Expert and Legitimate power. Perlstadt implies 
that I have artificially separated these two no- 
tions. The fact is that I have shown a positive 
correlation between the two measures (-+.424) 
in Table 4 and their similar relationships to 
the type of conformity elicited. I would not 
argue with the view that the physician who is 
also chief of service may employ legitimate and 
expert power, but I see no reason to ignore 
their unique attributes. Expert power, as we 
presented it, was based on a company of pro- 
fessional peers—an organizational setting in 
which internalization operates in areas fre- 
quently not covered by a priors rules (see Lit- 
wak, 1961). Thus superiors may be evaluated 
as fellow professionals with authority derived 
from greater knowledge. At the same time, 
superiors may influence subordinates in ways 
which tend to produce internalization because 
the performance of such office holders earns 
them respect in the way in which they enforce 
rules, or their capacity to handle disputes. 
Superior knowledge, in the sense of professional 
expertise, need not be part of such an equation. 
Clearly, then, Legitimate and Expert power 
should not be lumped together, particularly 
if their domains are empirically distinct. 

Perlstadt raises further issues on the point 
of internalization. He professes to be confused 
about its relationship to “dependency” and 
questions what is in fact internalized. The “it” 
which he uses in two quotes is easily under- 
stood when each statement is put back in con- 
text. His first reference relates to Expert power 
and the second to Referent power. What is 
internalized is the influence attempt—and this 
in turn is enhanced or reduced by visibility— 
i.e., structural conditions. Therefore, the focus 
of our discussion is on the way in which given 
power bases rely more heavily on the extent 
of internalization, while other forms of power 
may be able to substitute direct observation 
where we argue mainly behavioral conformity is 
developed. 

At another point, Perlstadt attacks our use 
of the “behavioral” versus “attitudinal” con- 
formity dichotomy as an oversimplification 
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which Merton warned against. Grantec the 
crude dichotomy of conformity we have uiil- 
ized, there is still no reason to abandon a more 
refined variable with which it is integrated The 
criticism Perlstadt makes of the conformity 
dichotomy fits into a larger issue which he raises 
about “a Different Theoretical Approach.” 
After a somewhat discursive delving into 
Weber’s concept of Macht, Perlstadt states: 
“Tf a command is given and obeyed, it is diff- 
cult to distinguish the bases of power and com- 
pliance. Only if the command is questioned 
and/or disobeyed can we begin to see the spe- 
cific power processes.” If by this he means that 
social norms are discovered by observing their 
violation (Coser, 1962) or that the role of the 
deviant provides boundaries for acceptable be- 
havior (Dentler and Erikson, 1959), then one 
could hardly disagree. But if he is implying that 
it is only via pathologies that one can urder- 
stand power processes, this is a most restrictive 
requirement. 

Perlstadt further reduces the role of a struc- 
tural analysis and distorts Weber’s basic focus. 
In discussing legitimation of authority, Perlstadt 
states that the power wielder may only wish 
to achieve an attitudinal impact on the power 
recipient. He goes on to say that “When orders 
are obeyed because the legitimating values have 
‘been invoked, then no behavioral enforcement 
is necessary.” By making a sharp distinction 
between the attitudinal and behavioral out- 
comes of power exertion, he is introducing a 
confusion that Weber sought to avoid: condi 
tions of compliance with motivations for com- 
pliance. To discuss conformity is to speak about 
behavioral consequences within a system of 
mutual influence. To treat enforcement as 
separate from compliance is to ignore the full 
range of control devices Weber discusses. Sym- 
bols, coercive forces, and legitimate authority 
are all ultimately capable of producing the seme 
results. They may be employed in a sequence 
or in combinations. To be impressed by Im- 
perial authority in ancient Rome, one needs only 
to glance upward at towering columns and 
marble fagades—not necessarily to have to stand 
in the presence of Caesar. The expression “awed 
by authority” connotes the basis of social con- 
trol that has characterized the relationship of 
the mass of humanity to most agencies of 
power. The external trappings of the State are 
“social facts” in the Durkheimian sense. To 
suggest, then, that power or authority deals 
with attitudes is merely to treat a dynamic 
process in terms of a snap-shot at one point 
in time. The routinization of Charisma or the 
“internalization of social facts” implies a tem- 
poral process that encompasses an initial stege 
where conformity relies much more on ext2r- 


nals. That subsequent change in the form of 
social control which takes place may often be 
problematic. THe forms of social power re- 
quired for transitions need not be present or 
capable of development. Structural conditions 
may not be conducive to their emergence—or 
given settings may greatly buttress given power 
forms. 

Some of Perlstadt’s criticism rests on a clear 
misreading of my text. He questions the ade- 
quacy of the “total conformity” measure. The 
question he raised concerning whether “prefer- 
ences are perceived as orders or as influence 
attempts” is answered by the data on “percep- 
tion of principal influence” in Table 10. His 
second point and subsequent discussion about 
my failure to use staff preference is an unfor- 
tunate ignoring of the central definition of atti- 
tudinal conformity found on P. 954. 

The issue of the direction of ranking for the 
three components of the referant power index 
is quickly disposed of: ranking followed the 
pattern described by Perlstadt. I fully agree 
(as my footnote on P. 958 indicates) that the 
empirical indicators are not fully satisfactory. 
In pointing out what are reputed to be main 
findings, Perlstadt has taken a statement refer- 
ring to Table 5 and suggest that I am merely 
concerned with individual conformity im vacua. 
In fact, the main conclusions are these: 

First . . . any power equation must take into 

account both the structural conditions of social 

control exercise—in this case task visibility— 
and the social-psychological foundation on which 
compliance rests—either attitudinal or behavioral 
conformity. Second . . . relationships between 
power base, conformity, and visibility can define 
optimal combinations for any form of social 
power. Third . .. it is possible to rearrange or 
alter social settings in which social contro] can 
be made more effective. In sum, our findings do 

not support a Hnear relationship between a 

given form of power and effective social control. 

Instead we are required to examine an interaction 

model of organizational functioning. .. . 

(Warren, 1968:968-69) 
By suggesting that my measures of individual 
conformity are in reality group indices, Perl- 
stadt fails to comprehend that the “contextual” 
propositions we have developed reflect a meth- 
odology frequently employed in contemporary 
scclology. For the first discussion of this ap- 
proach, see Kendall and Lazarsfeld (1950). In 
the elaboration of his criticism, Perlstadt states 
that “We cannot conclude that if a particular 
teacher exhibits behavioral conformity the prin- 
cipal is employing coercive measures.” If what 
is implied is a lack of interest in the question 
of how individuals conform as a function of how 
they perceive their social setting, Perlstadt’s 
concern is justified. What we have done in- 
stead, however, is to describe social settings 
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(schools) where many or few teachers say the 
principal is authoritarian and then indepen- 
dently determine what proportion of the staff 
are conformers to that princtpal’s preference. 
The teachers’ conformity is the dependent vari- 
able, not the principals’ coerciveness. The logic 
of the methodology we have employed permits 
data drawn from individuals to serve two func- 
tions: defining the social structure and examin- 
ing individual responses. There is no confusion 
about levels of analysis. Perlstadt seems un- 
willing to examine structural propositions, and 
instead views power in purely individual terms. 
It is this strong tendency toward psychological 
reductionism which does a great disservice to 
the cause of organizational analysis. The per- 
sistence of this restrictive logic causes much 
of the applied organizational research to be 
cliché-ridden and banal. 
Donard I. WARREN 
University of Michigan 
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CONSTRUCTING SOCIAL THEORIES, by Arthur L. Stinchcombe. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1968. 303 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


RALPH H. TURNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Artistic technique has sometimes been taught 
by assigning the student to spend each class 
meeting watching the master paint a picture, 
with occasional comments to explain what he 
is doing and why. Reading this book the stu- 
dent is allowed to watch the author as he 
paints a succession of pictures, each intended 
to illustrate a different artistic strategy. The 
metaphor is hardly forced, for a theory to 
Stinchcombe is a work of art whose beauty 
lies in the general form that has been discerned 
amidst the imperfections of an empirical ob- 
ject. 

Stinchcombe has tackled one of the most 
audacious tasks imaginable, to teach the reader 
how to come up with original ideas. We need 
not debate his assertion that it is more im- 
portant to invent theories than to test them at 
the current stage of development in sociology, 
or that “a sociologist is ordinarily confronted 
with phenomena for which there are no 
theories.” If the book does indeed enhance the 
reader’s “capacity to invent explanations,” the 
accomplishment will have been prodigious. Nor 
should we try to impale the author on a spike 
of antiempiricism, since his conception of theory 
construction is justified by the contribution of 
theory to the progress of empirical investiga- 
tion. “The basic logical process of science is 
the elimination of alternative theories ... by 
investigating as many of the empirical conse- 
quences of each theory as is practical... .” 
Consequently, “the central gift of the great 
methodologist is his facility at formulating and 
deriving the consequences of alternative theories 
in such a way that the observations can actually 
be made to decide the questions.” 

The exposition begins with a crisp statement 
of a well-established approach to the logic of 
scientific inference—too concise for the novice 
but well designed to sharpen the thinking of 
advanced students. The bulk of the volume is 
then devoted to the two main tasks of theoriz- 
ing: identifying an appropriate causal structure, 
and conceptualizing variables and process in a 
productive fashion. An elemental causal struc- 
ture consists of two variables that change to- 
gether. But most of the exposition of causal 
structures is devoted to describing three of the 
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more complex forms, called demographic, func-- 
tional, and historicist explanations. 

Demographic structures involve three vari- 
ables, the dependent variable being explained 
by the product of a number and a proportion- 
ality. The assumptions underlying this model 
and its usefulness for a variety of problems are 
presented briefly, but with clarity and imagina- 
tion. 

Up to this point we have encountered little 
that might not be found in the usual methodo- 
logical treatise with a leaning toward quantita- 
tive designs. The analysis of functional models 
carries the reader into a more original sphere 
of thought. Stinchcombe aims to take the 
mystique out of functional theory and reveal 
it as an easily comprehensible pattern of simple 
relationships between pairs of variables. When- 
ever w2 notice that some condition remains 
relatively constant while its causes are varying 
a good deal, there is evidently some compen- 
sating process at work and a functional theory 
is indicated. The dependent variable that re- 
mains constant is the homeostatic variable (H), 
the causes tending to disturb the steady state 
are called tensions (T), and the variable that 
reacts compensatorily to maintain the steady 
state is called the structure (S). The model is 
diagrammed as a loop connecting H and S and 
a tangent from T to H. If an athletic team wins 
all its games by a small margin, whether it 
plays against weak or strong teams, winning is 
the homeostatic variable, the competing team’s 
play is the tension, and our team’s play is the 
structure. As the other team’s play (T) affects 
the course of the game (H), the course of the 
game (H) affects our team’s play (S) so as 
to evoke just that Cegree of effort (S) necessary 
to insure a favorable course to the game (H). 
In order to formuzate a functional theory the 
student must have a conception of the causal 
process whereby § maintains H. In our simple 
illustration it would be something like “playing 
to win,” but developing a useful conception of 
process in more obscure situations is the prin- 


cipal challenge of functional theorizing. 


Marxian functionalism employs the same 
model, with two important modifications. In- 
stead of a single line of influence from H to S 
there are separate lines corresponding to the 
effect of H on each class in society. The effect 
of each line on S is proportional to the power 
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cf each class to affect structures. Consequently, 
whether S operates so as to maintain cr to 
modify H depends upon which classes arz af- 
fected favorably and unfavorably in relation 
to their relative power. 

The historical continuity of social institu- 
tions is likewise explained functionally. Any of 
several structures may operate equally well to 
maintain H against the onslaughts of T. Tem- 
porary historical causes determine which parti- 
cular S gets involved in the causal locp. So 
long as T continues to threaten H and s3 long 
as S continues to be effective in counteracting 
T, S tends to be self-perpetuating. From both 
the Marxist and the historical extensions it is 
clear that Stinchcombe’s model of functicnalism 
can be used to explain change just as well as 
stability. 

For a doer like Stinchcombe, this model 
makes functional theories easy to formulate 
in empirically testable form. But for a worrier, 
the big problems still seem to be there. For 
one thing, Stinchcombe’s most plausible ilus- 
trations are from psychological functionalism 
rather than structural functionalism. The es- 
sential causal processes seem to revolve about 
human recognition of a threat to Æ and an 
adaptive human response. People retain magical 
beliefs (S) because they allay anxiety (H); 
classes foster their economic interests insofar 
as they understand the effect of everts upon 
them. Although latent functions are mentioned, 
it remains as difficult as ever to formulate a 
plausible account of a naturalistic process in 
which human adaptiveness in the service of a 
sensed need is not the dynamic element. 

Another difficulty is that functioralism in 
this reviewer’s understanding is more taan mere 
equilibrium theory, and Stinchcombe seems to 
have offered us the latter in the guise of the 
former. Functional theories usually incorporate 
a set of these equilibrating loops, whose inter- 
relationship then becomes the centrelly prob- 
lematic feature for analysis. 

Stinchcombe’s model of functionalism has 
special merit if it breaks down a ccmplex re- 
lationship into simple relationships w-thin pairs 
of variables, each of which can be che object 
of empirical investigation. If magical beliefs 
are maintained because they allay anxiety, we 
can observe that when natives set out on a 
dangerous voyage (T) their anxiety (H) is 
raised; that when anxiety is increased (H), 
magic rituals are intensified (S); and that when 
magic rituals are intensified (S), enxiety de- 
clines (H). But actually we don’t make these 
observations; rather we depend on our intui- 
tive knowledge that sailing on the high seas 
should produce more anxiety than is manifested 
by the natives, and on our intuition that magical 
beliefs allay anxiety. All we can really observe 


is that magical rituals are practiced more in- 
tensively when people go to sea, and that 
people who go to sea in ocean liners don’t seem 
to indulge in as much magic (or do they?) as 
canoe-sailors. Just because H remains constant, 
the chence of our discovering a relationship 
from H to S or from S to H or from T to H 
that we do not already understand intuitively is 
reduced. Does the very structure of the func- 
tional fequilibration) model doom us to dream- 
ing up new theories compounded only of com- 
monsense understandings? Has Stinchcombe’s 
model genuinely increased our capacity to 
formulete functional and historicist explanations 
in a manner susceptible to empirical test? 

These causal models are but the skeletons. 
Before the model is selected there must be a 
conception of the causal process. The ability 
to conceptualize sociological phenomena is the 
other side of theorizing, and occupies the other 
half of the book. Power, environmental effects, 
and the structure of activities enter into theoriz- 
ing about most sociological phenomena, so 
Stinchcomb packs the concluding three chap- 
ters full of conceptual formulations about these 
topics. Power is conceptualized in terms af 
legitimacy, communication structure, political 
access, institutionalization, and creation of or- 
ganizations. Each of these concepts exemplifies 
a strategy in concept formation, though the 
attention to this aspect of the discussion is al- 
most tokenism. The author puts many exciting 
and novel twists on the idea of power, but the 
familiarity of this list of concepts to any so- 
ciologist appears to belie the assertion that so- 
ciologists have few theories to start with. 

The analysis of environmental effects always 
requires two concepts, an environmental vari- 
able and a mapping variable. The first—of which 
group culture is an example—specifies the as- 
pect of environment that affects behavior; zhe 
second—for example, group membership—dis- 
tinguishes those who will be influenced by the 
environmental variable from those who will not. 
Activities in which people collaborate (the final 
topic) are the organizing force of social struc- 
ture. Concepts here tell us how people are placed 
in varying relationships to each other as they 
engage in activities. 

Although it would be more interesting to ex- 
plore the fascinating ideas on these three topics, 
we must accept Stinchcombe at his word that 
the ideas merely illustrate strategies for theoriz- 
ing. The message from these conceptual chap- 
ters is that a great deal can be explained par- 
simoniously if one can come up with the right 
concept. For example, the basic concept con- 
cerning activity is attention, without which 
there can be no effects. The reader is rapidly 
swept into a tornado of explanation that leaves 
him wondering whether there is anything that 
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cannot be explained by variations in attention. 
Although the final answer to any question can 
come only through empirica! tests, we may need 
some rules to protect us from the expense of 
testing every clever novel formulation that 
human imagination can produce. But there is 
still much to be said against aborting flights 
of imagination by premature empirical testing. 
It is only after the structure of an idea has been 
elaborated in the incautious manner of a 
Stinchcombe that we can see clearly what em- 
pirical tests will be relevant. 

Whether one likes this book or not will de- 
pend partly on whether the reader asks that a 
book be consistent, systematic, and complete. 
Early in the book Stinchcombe takes great 
pains to reduce his theories to mathematical 
equations, and the chapters on causal structures 
end with a technical appendix showing how to 
get ideas by graphing theories. The conceptuali- 
zation of environmental effects uses its share 
of equations, but the 112 pages on conceptuel- 
izing power and activities contain only one 
equation (in a footnote). The concept of legit- 
imacy is offered as an example of the strategy 
of using chains of contingent activity in form- 
ing concepts on power. But why do these chains 
constitute a strategy in conceptualization rather 
than a type of causal structure, properly treated 
earlier in the book? Why present essentally 
only two kinds of complex causal structures, 
the demographic number-times-proportionality 
model and the functionalist model, from amonz 
the many that sociologists use? Like the thres 
chosen conceptual areas, these causal structures 
are undoubtedly the ones the author finds most 
useful in his own work. There is much to be said 
for a book that makes no burnt offerings to un- 
productive completeness, but the principle is 
applied here with a vengeance. 

Even more puzzling is what the author is try- 
ing to do—what kis strategy for teaching the 
student to theorize is. He tells us he is concerned 
with the strategies of theorizing and not with 
the content of theories. But as he moves from 
the opening methodological exposition into 
causal structures of the functional and historicist. 
varieties there is successively more concern with 
content than form. By the time he is midway 
through the book there is little to distinguish 
Chapter Four from other essays on the thecry 
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Occasionally one stumbles upon a volume 
which was worth writing and worth reading. 
Constructing Social Theories is such a book; it 


of power, except for its brilliance. Stinchcombe 
does not present the student with techniques 
to help him theorize, except during a brief 
excursion into graphing. Nor does he expose the 
student to the process whereby the theorist 
comes up with a theory. This is no volume on 
the theorist at work. What he does is to present 
finished theories, sometimes his own and some- 
times the work of others. The pictures he paints 
were blacked out and sketched in the privacy 
of his studio, and the artist has entered the 
classroom only when he was ready to make 
the final product without painting over. If 
one is to infer a pedagogical theory from these 
pages, it would be that theorizing is learned by 
studying the forms of finished theories, by 
reflecting on the nature of the variables and the 
ceusal relationships embodied in such theories, 
and by developing a repertoire of generally ap- 
plicable concepts that can be put to work in 
many situations. 

As one who has long suspected that the only 
way to come up with good ideas is to be deeply 
task oriented, the reviewer finds the implicit 
assumptions of Stinchcombe’s method very con- 
genial. But when these assumptions are made 
explicit, this volume seems to contain bits and 
pieces of two books. The first would be an ex- 
position of forms of causal structure, with 
clues to when each is most likely to be helpful. 
Starting from his excellent statement of five 
conditions under which functional theory should 
be used, the author might strive eventually 
toward a ready-reference chart on when to use 
which strategy. The second book would be a 
comprehensive exposition of sociological the- 
ories, and it probably wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference whether it was organized topically, by 
schools of thought, or historically, so long as 
the concepts were developed with the precision 
of Stinchcombe’s analysis. Productive theoreti- 
cal innovation is most likely to occur when the 
student knows a great deal about a phenomenon, 
has a deep understanding of existing theories 
about his phenomenon and other similar phe- 
nomena, and is able to identify the alternative 
paths that he might follow in theorizing. This 
book makes some important contributions to 
the second and third of these conditions, and 
should be stimulating fare in graduate training. 


is not, however, for that reason any easier to 
review, since within it Stinchcombe is our guide 
to a bewildering array of methods, concepts, and 
theories: homeostatic variables, the criterion of 
equifinality in functional analysis, an exposition 
of Marxian analysis in a functonal framework, 
causal loops, sunk costs, linear graphs, the 
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nesting of power and concepts of legitimacy, the 
logical structure of information concepts, the 
operational definition of political incorporation, 
the demography of opportunity, the military 
vulnerability of geographic areas, attention reg- 
ulation, variance-related concepts, and the place 
of New York City in the transportation and 
distribution system, to name a few. 

I am not going to attempt here to say some- 
thing intelligent about all these matters; that is 
what Stinchcombe successfully does in his book. 
Instead, I will record a few general remarks 


about what I regard as the distinctive perspec-. 


tive of the book, offer the reader a simplified 
guide to its contents, and, as space permits, 
heckle Arthur about some of the errors which 
mar his work. (I do not intend here to tell him 
about ali the errors; just enough so he can 
justify a second edition in the near future. That 
way none of the students who purchase the first 
edition will be able to resell it to next year’s 
class. Also, Arthur will get rich and I can still 
have enough errors in reserve to bargain for 
a piece of the action on the third edition.) 

Methodology, if it is anything at all, is simply 
the logic of how one goes about proving that 
theories are false. No methodology vet invented 
can solve all of the problems one encounters in 
a substantive investigation. The reason for this 
is clear enough: at the conclusion of a piece of 
empirical research we generally wish to assert 
a few propositions which we believe to be true. 
But since methodology helps us mainly to prove 
that some things are false, rather than that 
others are true, it is often less than helpful in 
framing the conclusions of a research report. 
This is especially the case if the only methodol- 
ogy one knows is that which enables one to elim- 
inate fatuous alternatives like the equality to 
zero of correlations (derived from samples) be- 
tween variables already known to be related 
from complete enumerations. There is more 
to the making of a sociologist than the study of 
methodology. Sociologists should primarily study 
methodology because people who are good at 
proving some theories false are more likely 
to announce a sound theory. 

Sociologists who call themselves theorists 
often have a great deal to say about the integra- 
tion of theory and method. In general, these 
people seem to feel that we can find true theories 
by using correct methods to find that classical 
theories are not falsifiable. If theory and 
method are to be integrated, then it seems to 
me that sociological methodologists ought to be 
given something to do by sociological theorists, 
and vice versa. Since methodology is about the 
logic of proving theories false, the study of 
theory (if it is to have anything to do with 
methodology) ought to be about the logic of 
inventing falsifiable theories. Then the theorists 


could say things which methodologists could 
show how to falsify. But the trouble is that the 
theories of the self-announced theorists are 
often too vacuous to be falsifiable. Thus, the- 
orists speak out of both sides of their mouths in 
one breath, calling for the integration of the- 
ory and method while simultaneously uttering 
empirical generalizations which on examination 
have the logical status of tautalogies. 
Somewhere in between the methodology of 


fatuous alternatives and the thory of vacuous _ 


generalizations is the view that sociology is 
about concrete social phenomena, that social 
theories should explain them, and that method- 
ology ought to help us sift out the inadequacies 
in those explanations. This I take to be Stinch- 
combe’s view, which I find unusual, refreshing, 
and very welcome. 

Stinchcombe is never misled into believing 
that one could learn to construct social theories 
by studying the philosophy of science. If one 
wants to learn how to think about social phe- 
nomena, one needs to know some concepts that 
are useful in organizing and thinking about 
social phenomena. Thus, rather than providing 
us with the usual vague generalities about con- 


_cept formation, Stinchcombe provides us with 


some explicit concepts. Similarly, if one wants 
to explain social phenomena by creating theories 


_ about the relationships between particular vari- 


ables, one needs to know something about what 
kinds of theories have in the past proven ade- 
quate to explain the relationships between what 
kinds of variables. Thus, rather than provide us 
with a philosophical discussion of scientific ex- 
planation, Stinchcombe attempts to lay bare 
the logical structure of different sorts of so- 
ciological explanations and to provide concrete 
illustrations of their use. Finally, having learned 
how to conceptualize social phenomena and 
how to relate the concepts to each other, one 
needs to know how to go about the business of 
deciding whether or not one’s theories are sea- 
worthy. Interestingly enough, Stinchcombe 
avoids the usually clumsy and irrelevant dis- 
cussion of verification and testability. He just 
marches in and gives the reader some good solid 
advice about how to make a theory more cred- 
itable by falsifying alternatives. In sum, Stinch- 
combe tells us how to do it (i.e. construct 
falsifiable social theories), by showing us how 
it is done rather than by providing us with ab- 
stract principles whose application is limited to 
the creation of further abstractions. You don’t 
learn physical theory by studying philosophy; 
you learn it by studying physics and the mathe- 
matical results it uses. Stinchcombe is one of 
those rare theorists who understands that you 
learn sociological theory not by studying the 
theory of theory construction or the theory of 
theory destruction, but by studying G.e., con- 
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ceptualizing, investigating, experiencing, 
serving, etc.) concrete social phenomena. 

The plan of Arthur’s book is much as I have 

put it in the preceding paragraph, except for one 
thing. He has it arranged ass-backwards. After 
an innocuous introduction, Chapter Two 
launches us into a straightforward discussiox of 
how to credit a theory by proving alternative 
ones false, why it is better to discredit a ew 
very dissimilar alternative theories than many 
similar ones, and so forth. In Chapter Three we 
are treated to an excursion into demograrhic, 
functionalist, and historicist explanations of 
social phenomena. 
_ Roughly, demographic explanations are ap- 
plicable whenever it proves useful to reduce the 
observed frequency of an event into its con- 
stituent parts: to wit, (a) the number of per- 
sons who could possibly have caused any >ne 
of the events and (b) the rate (Stinchcorbe 
calls it the proportionality factor) at which these 
persons exercised their potential causal efficacy. 
I find Stinchcombe’s exposition of demographic 
explanations less than satisfying, primarily >e- 
cause his text indicates insufficient appreciation 
of the fact that demographic explanations o7 a 
particular rate are really little more than logizal 
decompositions of the rate into its constituent 
parts—rates specific to compositional grovps 
and the population composition with respect to 
those groups. Such logical decompositions held 
forth the promise of partial explanation only 
when two rates in two populations or in tae 
same population at different times are com- 
pared. Under these circumstances, the differenz2 
between the rates may be traced to (explained 
by?) differences in specific rates and in popula- 
tion composition. Stinchcombe knows all this, 
but he doesn’t expound it very well. 

He is better on functional and historicist ex- 
planations, though I amagine the magicians wbc 
practice those arts will find room for quarrel. 
Functional explanations are likely to be ap- 
propriate when people do or try lots of different 
things to bring about the same end, because un- 
der those circumstances it seems especially 
plausible that their desire to reach a particular 
end explains their use of, or attempts to find, 
various means for achieving it. It is the con- 
sequence of the action which makes it used over 
again. Historicist explanations are those in 
which “an effect created by causes at some previ- 
ous period becomes a cause of that same effect 
in succeeding periods” (p. 103, author’s italics). 
They are useful in situations where functional 
processes give rise to infinite, self-replicating 
causal loops. Chapter Three closes with a useful 
explication of functional theory in the light of 
linear graphs. 

The book concludes with three final chapters 


ob- 
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dealing with the conceptualization of important 
facets oi social behavior: power phenomena, 
environmental effects, and the structure of ac- 
tivities, especially their temporal and spatial 
organization. These fina] chapters are particu- 
larly creative and informative, providing a num- 
oer of novel and useful ways of thinking about 
social phenomena. 

As I have suggested, the book is organized 
from end to beginning rather than from begin- 
ning to end. Ordinarily, in constructing a social 
cr any other kind of theory, one first develops 
a conceptual scheme for thinking about the 
phenomena in question. Second, one develops 
some theories about the relationships between 
tne variables specified in the conceptual scheme 
and, finally, one gains confidence in the theory 
by trying to disprove both it and plausible al- 
ternative theories. Stinchcombe’s book runs the 
other way, i.e., from testing to theorizing to 
concept formation. I am not sure why the book 
was organized this way, but I suspect it was to 
avoid the onus of having to construct any 
theories. It is not that theories are absent—plenty 
occur in the three conceptual chapters at the 
end of the book. It is pretty clear, however, 
that these theories were not constructed ac- 
cording io the procedures called for by Chapter 
Two. The last three chapters could have been 
measurably improved if Stinchcombe had ful- 
filled their promise by following his own advice 
handed forth in the earlier chapters. 

Since I have already indicated that Stinch- 
combe can make up the second edition by sim- 
ply publishing the chapters as they now stand 
in ~everse order, I am loathe to give any further 
advice. But I can’t resist; the problem is finding 
the best bone to pick. I have solved it as fairly 
and scientifically as I could by random sampling 
one page from each of the six chapters. 

On page 4 we are barely into the volume, but 
Stinchombe is already telling us that, while dif- 
ferent kinds of theories—personality, functional, 
and ecological are the examples Stinchcombe 
gives—are true, they are not true all the time. 
Some phenomena require one kind of explana- 
tion; others require others. That is all well and 
good, but I believe—and his examples suggest 
as much—that Stinchcombe is here confused by 
the difference between a theory and a variable. 
A theory is either true all the time or it is in- 
adequate. (One part of a complete theory 
might be about what parts of the whole theory 
apply on what occasions.) Once we have hit 
upor a unit of analys:s—situations, individuals, 
groups, societies, etc.—then a theory about 
those units (or levels) is either true all the time 
or inadequate; in addition, of course, we would 
like to develop a theory about the relations be- 
tween units. But different variables incorporated 
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into a theory might prove differentially impor- 
tant in different research contexts. Personality 
variables enter into a theory ‘of individual dif- 
ferences in behavior; they would, however, 
doubtless be relatively unimportant in an ex- 
periment in which all of our subjects were 
schizophrenics. Similarly, one might well surmise 
that the success of an ethnic restaurant depended 
upon its accessibility both to the population 
demanding the sort of food it serves and to 
wholesale courses of crucial ingredierts. That 


theory would not, however, be of much help in 


explaining the relative success of the restaurants 
in Chinatown, even though we might still need 
it to help explain the density of restaurants in 
Chinatown. 

A new section of the conceptualization of 
variables begins on page 41, where it is pro- 
nounced that “variables may be measured either 
by their causes or by their effects” (author’s em- 
phasis). Ordinarily, we always would like to 
think that our measurements of a variable are 
caused by the true values of the variable. Where 
that is not the case, i.e., where we have to think 
of our measurements as causing the true values 
of the variable we are measuring, then we al- 
most certainly will not know what we are doing, 
since we will be unable to distinguish the effects 
of the variable we want to measure from the 
effects of measuring it. But this is not the 
point Stinchcombe had in mind when broaching 
the distinction. He really had in mind the idea 
that the variables which enter our theories 
should have unique causes (or unique effects). 
Thus, we should not make measurements upon, 
say, the delinquency rate, which has many 
causes, but rather upon delinquency due to the 
existence of an opportunity structure and that 
determined by subcultural patterns. Ordinarily, 
it seems to me that one would measure the de- 
linquency of boys, the normative pazterns pre- 
scribed by the youth cultures, and the oppor- 
tunities for crime they were exposed to, proceed- 
ing by study of the covariation between these 
measures to ascertain what portions cf the vari- 
ation in delinquency are accounted for by ex- 
posure to subcultures and opportunities. What 
Stinchombe seems to be asking us to do comes 
perilously close to the impossible: to wit, to 
utilize information about populations (covaria- 
tion between variables) to make statements 
about individual delinquent acts. There is no 
unique way to classify such acts by their 
causes, so long as the causal agents impinging 
upon the actors who commit them are plural. 

The discussion beginning on page 104 of 


“survivals” and functional explanation passes 
without my complaint. However, on page 190, 
in the middle of a provocative discussion of the 
mobilization behind specific proposals of diverse _ 
centers of power within the community, we are 
referred to Table 4.3 for “a relatively wild guess 
about the power distribution among various 
groups appearing in Banfield’s analysis of city 
politics.” I am fairly certain we should remove 
guesswork from theory building; I am very 
certain we shouldn’t build theories about wid 
guesses. 

My complaints about page 219, which deals 
with the costs of transporting military might 
(Stinchcombe calls it “killing power”) from 
one point to another, and page 270, which is 
about the effects of information on the geo- 
graphical concentration of industries, are quite 
sim‘lar. Neither discussion is well enough de- 
veloped to be entirely satisfactory. Thus, econ- 
omies of scale (with respect to distance and to 
volume of men and machines) are not consid- 
ered in the evaluation of the costs of transport- 
ing killing power from place to place. Similacly, 
the discussion of information rather baldly as- 
sumes that those activities over which the ex- 
ternal effects of information are large (e.g., the 
ladies’ garment industry, where quick response 
to small changes in taste may be the difference 
between success or failure) will tend to be 
geographically more proximate than other ac- 
tivities not so subject to external information 
effects. Probably nowhere are external informa- ` 
tion effects stronger than in scientific research 
and development—yet the best scientists are 
scattered along two oceans with a few centers 
here and there in between. Here informaticn— 
about new research methods, directions, and 
findings—is apparently exchanged with sufficient 
speed via telephone, telegraph, and the postman. 
No one denies that distance hinders informa- 
tion exchange; modern communication tech- 
nology can, however, prove in some industries 
an effective substitute for proximity. 

Random errors on random pages do not dis- 
tract a great deal from Stinchcombe’s work; 
they do not cumulate in any meaningful way, 
and thus do not undermine the many incisive 
and insightful statements found in the book on 
numerous topics. But their mere existence must 
color one final judgment: Constructing Soctal 
Theories is rather like homemade bread—batter 
than the store-brought kind, but a little crumbly 
around the edges. 
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Sociological Methodology, 1969, edited by Eb- 
GAR F. Borcatra. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Jossey-Bass, 1969. 302 pp. $12.50. 


The dust jacket announces that this “is the 
first volume in a series that offers to keep the 
social scientist abreast of the methodological 
changes in his field. It is the first of a series 
sponsored by the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation to advance the development of method- 
ology in sociology.” The book includes eleven 
diverse papers and a brief prologue by the edi- 
tor. 

Three of the papers bear witness to the recent 
interest among sociologists in the method of 
path analysis. Kenneth Land presents an intro- 
duction to its basic principles, David Heise dis- 
cusses the underlying assumptions, and Dudley 
Duncan illuminates special problems stemming 
from contaminated measures. George Bohm- 
stedt’s paper on the measurement of change 
does not draw on path analysis principles, but 
it is related, since it is concerned with estimat- 
ing effect coefficients from repeated measure- 
ments. Together these papers constitute a useful 
overview of path analysis, its potential in so- 
ciology, and the measurement problems asso- 
ciated with it. One readily senses in these papers 
an acute awareness of the limitations of path 
analysis rather than any tendency to view it as 
a methodological panacea; path analysis may be 
a fad, but its practitioners do not constitute a 
cult. 


In his essay on “Logic and Levels of Scientific | 


Explanation,” John Doby argues that the logical 
structure of inference shifts as the knowledge 
base expands. At first glance, his criticism of 
the distinction between an “observation vocab- 
ulary” and a “theoretical vocabulary” seems to 
contrast sharply with the distinction between 
measured and theoretical variables in the pre- 
ceding papers on path analysis. Doby’s point, 
however, is that perception is “theory laden,” 
not that measured and theoretical variables al- 
ways coincide. Doby contends that “equal leveled 
logic cannot explain” and that causality is not 
properly represented by a series of “chain links.” 
‘Although Doby does not mention path analysis, 
the “chain link” mode of thinking that it repre- 
sents is apparently one of the targets of his 
criticism, and his point merits a more systematic 
exploration than he has given it. 

There is a slender thread of continuity be- 
tween Doby’s paper and Thomas Fararo’s dis- 
cussion of “Stochastic Processes.” Fararo em- 


phasizes the role of “generating processes” in 
model building, i.e., the postulation of nonob- 
served processes to imply the outcome observed. 
Such “generating processes” seem to play a 
role in theory construction analogous to Doby’s 
third or fourth levels of explanation. But Fa- 
raro’s fascination with Markov chains strikes 
one as rather extreme; one can only wonder at 
the wisdom of the claim that “a Markov process 
generalizes the principle of causality in science.” 
Nonetheless, the abstract parallel between the 
two papers is émphasized by the fact that 
Doby’s quote from Einstein and Infield could 
have served equally well to bolster Fararo’s 
general point about “generating processes.” 
Whereas Doby and Fararo dweli on the 
methodological importance of abstract concepts 
and processes in theory construction, Karl 
Schuessler focuses on an abstract format for 
data analysis in his paper on “Covariance Anal- 
ysis in Sociological Research.” Schuessler dem- 
onstrates that several data analysis techniques, 
including elaboration, contextual analysis, eco- 
logical correlation, and certain aspects of scal- 
ing theory may be taken as special cases of the 
analysis of covariance. This paper should serve 
to stimulate wider interest among sociologists 
in the analysis of covariance and in the basic 
set of questions to which it directs attention. 
Desmond Cartwright’s paper on “Ecological 
Variables” takes a form that is best described 
as a running commentary on approximately one 
hundred reterences of methodological relevance 
in ecology. An “analytic schema” for organizing 
“the diversity of methodological issues sur- 
rounding ecological variables” is presented, but 
the presumed utility and organizing principles of 
this scheme remain vague. 
« Three “Shorter Papers and Notes” constitute 
the final section of this volume. In the first of 
these, Richard Ofshe and Ronald Anderson 
analyze data bearing on selected implications of 
the Thurstone scaling model. They give the 
model a clean bill of health, but a more de- 
manding investigator might have questioned its 
soundness from the same data. In his brief 
paper, Jeffrey Hadden discusses the problems in- 
volved in current definitions of the concept 
suburb and presents data indicating that these 
definitions include different types of areas in 
different American cities. Peter Morrison has 
described a potentially useful technique for esti- 
mating conditional probabilities from longitud- 
inal records. 
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Although the papers in this volume cover a 
range of methodological problems, it is not diffi- 
cult to find omissions. No aHusion is made to 
the distinctive methodological problems of cross 
cultural comparisons or microsociological exper- 
iments. From this volume, one might never 
guess that developments in systematic field 
observation techniques or in macrosociological 
indicators are of current interest in sociology. 
Although measurement error is discussed as a 
problem in data analysis, there is no discussion 
of devices for minimizing measurement error at 
the measurement stage. Data collection strate- 
gies, in general, receive scant attention, while 
data analysis is given the lion’s share. Method- 
ology in sociology seems to have become iden- 
tified with procedures for drawing conclusions 
from data. A broader conception would also 
include procedures for drawing data from 
events. If this series is to succeed in keeping 
“the social scientist abreast of the methodolog- 
ical changes in his field,” it may be necessary for 
the editors of future volumes to seek papers 
that assess the state of data production in so- 
ciology and discuss strategies for its improve- 
ment. 

In contrast to the methodological treatises of 
an earlier era, with their tone of boundless faith 
in methodological breakthroughs just around 
the corner if not already in hand, the contribu- 
tors to this volume write with utmost restraint 
and make no claims to have found the royal 
road to scientific sociology. As the glowing an- 
ticipations have diminished, the informational 
content of methodological works seems to have 
increased—~but, lamentably, so has the price tag. 
If sales price and sales volume are still inversely 
correlated, these papers are in danger of failing 
to achieve the wide readership they deserve. 

HERBERT L. COSTNER 

University of Washington 


Mathematical Thinking in Behavioral Sciences: 
Readings from Scientific American, edited by 
Davin M. Messick. San Francisco, Calif.: 
W. H. Freeman and Co., 1968. 231 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $10.00. Paperbound, $4.95. 


Professor Messick has selected from Scien- 
tific American a series of articles on basic as- 
sumptions and positions in the use of mathe- 
matics in the social sciences. All of the articles 
have appeared at an earlier time (some as long 
as twenty years ago), but appear now with 
individual introductions and in an integrated 
order. Each article is independently an excellent 
piece of work by an author recognized in his 
own area of specialization. As is usual for an 
edited work with a large number of independent 


papezs, this book is rather difficult to evaluate. 
It is impossible to say something about each of 
the articles within the space allocated for a re- 
view. Therefore, I shall confine my remarks to 
the major sections of specialization included, 
menzioning only specific authors in passing. 

The first section, on probability, is particu- 
larly good and would be an excellent series of 
articles for any student of the social sciences. 
The article on chance by Ayer is written in a 
non-mathematical manner and is cleverly illus- 
trated so that students who are not mathemati- 
cally oriented can obtain a good working knowl- 
edge of probability in a verbal presentation. 
The remaining articles become increasingly diff- 
cult in content, but a relatively simple manner 
of presentation is maintained. The section con- 
cludes with an article by McCracken explaining 
the Monte Carlo method. All articles can be 
profitably read by social science students who 
have a minimum of mathematical training. 

The second section deals with communication 
and control as they relate to the individual and 
to analogies of the individual as a feedback 
system. The first article by Wiener on cyber- 
netics has since become a classic and sets the 
stricture for the rest. The articles are well se- 
lected to relate to an individual and/or machine 
“generated” intelligence in coding-decoding and 
correcting information from the feedback of the 
total system. Weaver’s work on the mathematics 
of communications is presented without an 
eleborate formula, and one does not need to be 
mathematically sophisticated to understand the 
structure presented by him. The same is true 
for the whole section. The basic arguments are 
well presented and the accompanying textual 
material describes the central thesis of each 
article without extensive mathematical formulas. 
Taat idea that man may be viewed as an infor- 
mation processing system which is in contact 
with its environment and which adjusts the 
feedback from its environment is well accepted 
teday and has resulted in computer simulations 
o: the individual as an information processing 
system, 

More recently somewhat more attention has 
bzen focused on the topic of the next section, 
games and decision-making. A considerable lit- 
erature has developed since the original article 
by Oscar Morgenstern on the theory of games; ` 
the now rather well-known zero-sum situation 
has been extended to the three-person game 
with the added possibilities of coalition gains. 
The article on game theory and decisions by 
Hurwicz is particularly well illustrated and nar- 
rated, and uses the applications of game theory 
end decision-making. It is spiced with amusing 
illustrations that make it interesting and read- 
able for those not mathematically oriented. 
xapoport’s article on the use and misuse of game 
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theory points out some of the alternative solu- 
tions to outcomes in two-person zero-sum games. 
In addition, zero-sum and nonzero-sum matrices 
are developed along with the examples presented 
. by him. A nonzero-sum game is developed 
around Puccini’s operatic characters Tosca and 
Cavaradossi. The article is extremely well de- 
veloped and is a classic example of the use of 
game theory. 

The next section, on imitations of life, deals 
with attempts to develop computer “intelli- 
` gence”; the digital computer is used to simulate 
the learning process or the scanning process— 
that is, an analogy of the human brain goes 
through a searching routine for stored informa- 
tion. Kemeny examines the possibility of man 
as a machine as well as the scanning and recall 
processes of individuals as he attempts to “en- 
code” and retrieve information basic to the 
several possible kinds of activities that govern 
the individual as a complex system. Additional 
articles consider learning processes by the tech- 
nique of using the computer to store memories 
relative to the set of circumstances it encoun- 
ters. That is, as the computer encounters a situa- 
tion and seeks and finds a solution, all this is 
then stored in memory, so that the mistakes 
made in the original solution will not be made 
again. These situations are examined as illustra- 
tions of artificial learning. 

The last section, on new computer appli- 
cations, presents recent articles on computer 
use in the solution of problems. The article 
by Ulam on computers should be read by any 
social scientist whether he is mathematically 
oriented or not. An extremely lucid presenta- 
tion of a digital computer system and its work- 
ing techniques has been developed in Ulam's 
article. The next article by Sokal treats a nu- 
emrical taxonomy problem; in. it he describes 
some of the more recent uses of the computer 
in taxonomy. 

In summary, the articles included in the 
book are excellent and together represent some 
of the best works on mathematical sociology 
written over the last twenty years. The arti- 
cles are short and for the most part easily 
read. Although I don’t believe the book will 
stand by itself as the text for any course, it 
will no doubt be used as a reference work by 
many researchers and students. It is true that 
most of the work included in the text is well 
known to those active in the field, but the 
` articles are less well known to most sociology 
students and instructors. Messick has therefore 
performed a useful service in assembling them 
and making them more easily accessible to stu- 
dents and others uninitiated in the substantive 
content and techniques presented in the articles. 

Joun J. HARTMAN 

Wichita State University 
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Stochastic Models for Social Processes, by 
Davip J. BartHotromew. New York: Jobn 
Wiley and Sons, 1968. 275 pp. $9.50. | 


Stochasite Models for Social Processes is an 
excellent work. It adds to that small but grow- 
ing collection of books written by mathemati- 
cians that describe the application of a branch 
of mathematics to social science. It should be 
particularly important to sociologists because: 

(1) The models described are cast in terms 
of phenomena of interest to many sociologists, 
e.g., social mobility, formal hierarchical organi- 
zations, the diffusion of news and rumors. Most 
of the models are drewn from studies of formal 
organizations. Their procedure is to vary the 
assumptions about recruitment and loss, rate 
of growth, changes in the sizes of hierarchical 
levels, and the promotion policies of the organi- 
zation, and then to investigate the outcomes of 
these variations for other aspects of the system. 

(2) Although all kut a few sociologists will 
find the book mathematically challenging— 
certainly this reader did—Bartholomew has skil- 
fully managed to explain to the less-than-mathe- 
maticalty-adept the outlines of each model as it 
is presented: what it is supposed to do, how it 
might help understand a given kind of phenome- 
non, and what the formal problems are. 

Following an introductory chapter discussing 
the general characteristics of stochastic models, 
Chapter One introduces the reader to more sub- 
stantive material, using fairly well-known closed- 
system models for social mobility and labor 
mobility. The section on social mobility focuses 
primarily on Markov models and discusses the 
work of Matras and Prais. It includes a useful 
discussion of the measurement of mobility in 
the Markov model, as well as a lucid account 
of models allowing for time-dependence and 
differential birth rates; Models of labor mobility 
are semi-Markov, and taken from Blumen, 
Kogan, and McCarthy. 

Chapter Three discusses discrete time models 
in which increments or decrements to the system 
are possible. The system is presumed to be 
graded. A time-homogeneous loss probability is 
associated with each grade. Two models are 
presented which differ in their assumptions 
about what controls the inputs to the system: 
the first presumes that entrants are either known 
or are the result of a known stochastic process, 
whereas the second presumes that the total size 
et a given time (rather than the number of en- 
trants) is given. The first model is used to dis- 
cuss the year-in-school distribution of a univer- 
sity; the second to discuss grade sizes in an 
organization expanding for exogenous reasons. 


Chapter Four begins the development of con-. 


tinuous time models which, by and large, occupy 
the remainder of the book. The closed models 
discussed in this chapter are exemplified by 
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survival after treatment for cancer and the ef- 
fect of development of commitment to an or- 
ganization on its completed Jength of service 
distribution. l 

Chapter Five discusses continuous time 
models for open systems, and continues the 
development of the study of hierarchical or- 
ganizations begun in Chapter Three. Systems 
with given inputs are discussed first, and then 
continuous time theory for an expandirg organ- 
ization is developed. In the latter section the 
restriction of constant loss rates is removed 
as well. The final section discusses the situation 
in which loss or promotion is dependent on 
seniority within grade. 

Whereas the above two chapters deal with 
expected grade sizes under various assumptions, 
Chapter Six focuses on recruitment reeds and 
employee losses, with the latter being discussed 
a3 an index of morale or organizational sta- 
bility. Loss intensities are presumed tc be inde- 
pendent of grade. The chapter begins by dis- 
cussing several models of the leaving process 
that are designed to account for the character- 
istic shape of the empirical completedtength-of- 
service distribution. Subsequently, recruitment 
and loss are investigated in organizations of 
constant size and ones of changing size. The 
latter section includes an interesting discussion 
of a contracting organization. 

Chapter Seven returns to the study of graded 
social systems. Rather than presum_ng, as in 
previous chapters, that transition probabilities 
are fixed and that grade sizes are rardom vari- 
ables, this chapter presumes that grade sizes 
are fixed and that the transition rates are 
random variables. These models are held to be 
useful for some governmental organization as 
well as for British universities. Two assump- 
tions are considered concerning losses to the 
system: one presumes that loss intensity is a 
function only of total length of service, whereas 
a second presumes that loss is a function of 
length of service in grade. Two kinds of pro- 
motion rules are also considered: first, a vacancy 
will be filled by the most senior member of the 
grade below, and second, one’s chanzes of pro- 
motion are independent of seniorizy. Models 
for each of the four combinations ar2 discussed. 

Chapter Eight discusses models fcr the diffu- 
sion of news and rumors. Although it is an 
interesting, useful, and internally consistent 
discussion of models and literature in this area, 
it seems not quite-of-a piece with the rest. of the 
book, Included are sections on the birth process, 
the general epidemic model, Rappapcrt’s models, 
and the Daley and Kendall model. 

In the Preface of this book Bartholomew dis- 
cusses the difficulties of writing a book useful to 
both statisticians and social scientists. He con- 
cludes the discussion as follows. “To go ahead 


with the project in the face of such known 
hazards may seem foolhardy to many, but I am 
optimistic enough to hope that the next decade 
will see collaboration between mathematicians 
and social scientists to a point where apologies 
are no longer necessary.” Men with Bartholo- 
mew’s gift of exposition and sense of problem 
will hasten that day. 
H, H. WINSBOROUGH 
University of Wisconsin 


The Logic of Survey Analysis, by MORRIS 
ROSENBERG. New York; Basic Books, 1968. 
233 pp. $6.95. 


This book is directed primarily to the ques- 
tiors why, when, and how one should introduce 
third variables (“test factors”) into a two- 
variable relationship to increase understanding 
of the causes of the relation and the conditions 
under which it occurs, The author emphasizes 
the theoretical significance of such analysis and 
includes a wide range of examples (many from 
recent issues of this journal) that are substan- 
tively interesting. The wealth of good illustra- 
tions is a real strength, but at some points it is 
also a weakness: the author cannot resist intro- 
ducing three good examples (or sometimes 
seven) where one or two would do nicely. This 
leads to some redundancy in the early pages 
and to certain other difficulties noted below. 
Fortunately Rosenberg’s style is lucid, and the 
book reads rapidly even where there is repeti- 
ticn. 

Rosenberg restricts his discussion largely to 
analysis using multiple cross-tabulation. (A 
puzzling exception is the use of standardization 
in several tables without adequate explanation 
for the novice of how or why this is done.) 
The restriction is justified in part on the grounds 
that it makes the book accessible to statistically 
unsophisticated readers and also because stress 
on conditional relationships (cases where an 
association differs in the several categories of 
tke test factor) is desirable. The two chapters 
on conditional relationships and parts of a 
third chapter dealing with “emergent variables” 
are -the most interesting ones for sociologists 
with some survey experience. Rosenberg con- 
vincingly illustrates a number of ways in which 
such analysis can support, question, or modify 
a theoretical interpretation based on a two- 
variable relationship. He is particularly inter- 
ested in showing how “inconsistencies” that 
occur among test factor subgroups can force 
an analyst to a level of conceptualization that is 
sociologically more meaningful. As sociologists 
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move to methods of statistical control which 
average out subgroup differences, it is useful 
to be reminded of some of the striking and 
not uncommon examples that Rosenberg de- 
scribes. To be sure, a highly skilled user of 
multivariate statistical analysis can draw on 
covariance and other techniques to accomplish 
the same thing, but more mechanical manipu- 
Jators of partial correlation and regression may 
easily miss findings of the kind Rosenberg 
discusses. 

Other chapters of the book concern the in- 
troduction of test variables for more familiar 
purposes. The author deals in turn with ante- 
cedent and intervening variables as ways of 
tracing out and understanding a causal sequence, 
extraneous variables that lead to spurious asso- 
ciations, and suppressor and distorter variables 
which (rarely in my experience) can reveal the 
existence of relations where none or reverse ones 
had appeared previously. More unusual is the 
author’s attempt to distinguish “component 
variables”: these are specific parts of global 
constructs that explain why the construct is 
related to a particular dependent variable. For 
example, Pearlin and Kohn identify the degree 
of autonomy in one’s job as a specific factor 
explaining why middle and working class fathers 
differ in their child-rearing values. The notion 
of component variables is conceptually interest- 
ing but difficult to maintain. Durkheim’s ex- 
planation of the relation of marriage to suicide 
in terms of whether there are children is classi- 
fied under component test factors; but an 
example from Zeisel where “amount of house- 
work” is used to elaborate an association be- 
tween marital status and absenteeism falls in 
the section on intervening variables. This reader 
finds the distinction hard to follow. 

More generally, the author makes a useful 
start in presenting systematically the relations 
among various types of test factors, particularly 
in an appendix which shows how the forms of 
logical elaboration grow from differences in 
marginal frequencies and in the association of 
the test factor with each of the original vari- 
ables. But this is not worked through syste- 
matically for all the test factors elaborated in 
the book, and in the end one knows more about 
the logic of each type of analysis than about 
their relations to one another. 

Two other problems somewhat limit the value 
of the book for students. Although a matter of 
judgment is difficult to document, this reader 
found that a number of theoretical interpreta- 
tions offered or accepted by the author did not 
convincingly explain complex empirical results. 
Rosenberg mentions at one point the dangers 
of post-factum interpretation, but in practice 


the reader frequently meets such an interpre- 
tation without being warned that the hypothesis 
is only an imaginative one, and there is no 
discussion of how it was or could be tested 
further. Perhaps this is because the book re- 
lies on many separate one-shot examples, each 


a passing illustration, rather than on the sus-- 


tained analysis of fewer case studies in greater 
degth. Rosenberg is certainly correct in empha- 
sizing the inapplicahility of the hypothesis- 
testing model to actval survey analysis—sec- 
ondary analysis” almost always begins as soon 
as one’s questionnaire is written—but the stu- 
dent finishing this bcok is likely to be more 
aware of the creative possibilities of elaboration 
than of its dangers when not used carefully. 

The book also has methodological limitations 
related to this same point. Rosenberg specifically 
restricts his concern to /ogical problems of cross- 
tabular analysis and lazgely ignores questions of 
statistical inference amd distinctions bearing on 
statistical analysis. He does not much concern 
himself, for example, with the number of cases 
in subgroups; yet one of the unlikely theoreti- 
cal interpretations mertioned earlier occurs for 
E table (p. 214) which might better be treated 
as a result of sampling error than as a challenge 
to theoretical ingenuity. Other related issues 
that are intimately bound up with real-life anal- 
ysis but omitted from the book are the crude- 
ness of test factor categories (due to small 
numbers of cases), the need to introduce more 
than a single test factor at one time (indeed, 
the need to begin with a more complex model), 
and zhe loss in reliabiizy that comes from data 
dredging. The book also is not always an ade- 
quate preparation for tbe logic of later statistical 
work; for example, Rosenberg seems to imply 
that control of an antecedent variable does not 
reduce the association between two succeeding 
variables in a W > X — Y causal sequence. Al- 
though this i3 accurate for percentage differ- 
ences, it is incorrect for correlation. 

Despite the limitations noted here, The Logtc 
oj Survey Analysis is a useful book and an ex- 
ceptionally well-written one. Individuals who 
are concerned that methodology texts are too 
divorced from substance or theory should find 
it an especially rewardirg volume. More experi- 
ecced analysts can also learn from it, and per- 
heps one or two will be challenged by its limi- 
tations to attempt an improvement. There is no 
shortage of general tex:s that offer superficial 
coverage of all aspects of research methods in 
a few pages. But serious atempts to discuss sur- 
vey analysis, with attention to logical, statistical, 
and practical considerations, are much needed. 

HOWARD SCHUMAN 

University of Michigan 
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Aggregate Data Analysts: Political and Social 
Indicators in Cross-National Research, edited 
by CHARLES Lewis TAYLOR The Hague, The 
Netherlands: Mouton and Co. and Interna- 
tional Social Science Council, 1968. 265 pp. 
Paperbound. 40 F. 


This volume is a sequel to Russett et al., 


- World Handbook of Political and Social Indi- 


cators, and focuses on problems raised by the 
cross-national data analyses reported therein. 
It is addressed to present users of the handbook 
and to potential users of the revised edition that 
Taylor and his associates are preparing. The 
selections are well chosen to outline the limita- 
tions of the data and analyses included in the 
World Handbook and to illustrate advances 
made in the techniques of manipulating such 
data since 1964 when the Handbook was pub- 
lished. Therein lie its major shortcomings: one 
has the uneasy feeling that this is merely a book 
about another book. In that role it succeeds, 
but as a general treatise on aggregate data 
analysis it is only partially successful. 

The first section, “The Intellectual Context,” 
is either superfluous or fails to accomplish what 
its title implies. The editor stresses only briefly 
in his introduction the need for comparative 
analyses, and apparently feels no need to in- 
corporate other articles on this matter besides 
those by Dahl and Deutsch. It would have been 
appropriate to review the classical aggregate 
analyses, such as Durkheim’s Suicide and Ting- 
sten’s Political Behavior. 

Only some of the selections in the second 
section deal with problems germane to aggre- 
gate data in general, and not just to those data 
reported in the handbook. These selections do, 
however, outline both the merits and the limi- 
tations of aggregate data analysis. For example, 
Ohlin discusses the limitations of per capita in- 
come as an indicator of economic development: 
it does not reflect nonmarketable services, and 
it is based on official exchange rates rather than 
on price systems. Retzlaff suggests that attention 
should be paid to several levels of analysis, 
not just to the nation-state. Grew and Thrupp 
emphasize the necessity of combining historical 
data with cross-national data, or else gathering 
longitudinal data for as many countries as pos- 
sible. In this manner, we could survey several 
centuries of development, especially in Europe, 
where such data are more readily available. As 
a means of summarizing these diverse issues, 
Taylor uses the questionable method of quoting 
profusely from reviews of the World Handbook 
found in various journals. 

In the last section, “Selected Analyses of 
World Handbook Data,” the authors employ 


- 


more sophisticated techniques of classifying and 
analvzing data than those used in the handbook. 


_Kyogoku and Inoue describe a more elaborate 


way of estimating missing data: they classify 
countries according to the availability of data, 
and then use multiple regression to estimate the 
missing values for each category separately 
rath2r than for the whole sample. Russett uses 
factor and Q-analyses, respectively, for the 
classification of variables and countries. Alker 
employs path analysis to test Lerner’s theory of 
modernization. 

Some of the vital issues raised in section two 
are left unresolved. For example, is anyone 
working with historical as well as cross-national 
date? Is anyone working with other units of 
analysis besides nation-states, such as states or 
provinces or communities? Even the question of 
improving the quality of the data in the World 
Handbook is left largely untouched. The editor 
would have to do more than he has done to 
satisfy my vision of what a good collection of 
relevant essays should be. Since most of these 
selections have been published in other sources, 
this does not seem to be too great a demand. 

Rosario WENCES 

University of Connecticut 
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Ths Art of Conjecture, by BERTRAND DE JOUVE- 
NEL. Translated by Nruxita Lary. New York: 
Basic Books, 1967. 307 pp. $7.50. 


In The Art of Conjecture and its two earlier 
French versions, the distinguished political 
philosopher Bertrand de Jouvenal proposes the 
creation of a “surmising forum” where “ad- 
vanced or forward-looking opinions about what 
may be and about what can be done will be put 
forward.” Although he was delightfully vague 
about its concrete form, de Jouvenal very spe- 
cifically declared that this “surmising forum” 
be considered a “true institution, to which ex- 
perts from very different fields will bring special 
forecasts so that they may be combined into 
more general forecasts.” To substantiate this 
plea de Jouvenal then offers a lucid and thor- 
oughgoing analysis—with a wealth of historical 
illustration and philosophic argument—of the 
verious modes of probing the future. 

In doing so, however, he eschews making 


substantive conjectures about the future; leav- . 


ing this task to Daniel Bell’s Commision on the 
Year 2000, Kahn and Weiner’s The Year 2000, 
and the many other practitioners of the art of 
conjecture. Nevertheless, in preaching the neces- 


sity for “futurists,” de Jouvenal goes further 
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than anyone else in discussing the future of 
ideas themselves, In “The Forecasting of Ideas” 


(Chapter 19) he points out that a new idea | 


occurs “within a partly hostile, partly propitious 
environment of (other) ideas, which it helps to 
modify.” To forecast the “social career” of an 
idea is to foresee its “diffusion, deformations, 
and applications.” But just as he abstains from 
making substantive forecasts, he hazards no con- 
jectures—artful or otherwise—on the career of 
the new idea that he, as much as anyone in 
this period of history, has promoted. 

Indeed, when this work was first published 
few people could have predicted (and, to our 
knowledge, none did) that de Jouvenal’s pro- 
posal would in short order be formally insti- 
tuted at the highest levels of the U.S, govern- 
ment. In July, 1969, President Nixon ordered 
the establishment, within the White House, of 
a National Goals Research Staff whose primary 
function (and here the vocabulary strongly 
echoes de Jouvenal’s) would be “forecasting 
future developments of present social trends.” 
This staff will also “develop and monitor social 
indicators that can reflect the present and future 
quality of American life, and the direction and 
rate of its change.” The first social report will 
be “delivered on July 4th of the next year and 
annually thereafter, setting forth some of the 
key choices open to us, and examining the conse- 
quences of those choices” (White House Press 
Release for July 13, 1969). 

As this new “true institution” develops (what 
“deformations” it may yet undergo, we cannot 
predict), growing numbers of experts, bureau- 
crats, politicians, and scientists will be engaged 
in exploring, to use a favorite phrase of de 
Jouvenal; “the fan of possible futures.” ‘Thus 
it is to be expected that in the coming years 
wider attention will be focused on this seminal 
work. 

The future, as de Jouvenal points out, is not 
an object to be discovered; rather it is to be 
created. Quite the reverse of Voltaire’s God, a 
particular future—if we do not invent it—will 
not exist. Reasoned conjecturing is therefore 
en essential societal endeavor, in part because 
conjecturing—reasonable or wumreasonable—is 
inevitable. In the process of creating the future, 
attention to economic and technological parame- 
ters is indispensible, but also insufficient. Broader 
societal indicators, de Jouvenal argues, are 
needed. For no matter how broad and varied 
our data and estimates, “it is utterly implausible 
that a mathematical formula should make the 
future known to us, and those who think it can 
‘ would once have believed in witchcraft... . 
Designers of statistics are indeed philosophers, 
however unwilling to claim the name, and are 


fully aware that different aspects of reality can 
be lit up if alternative concepts are used.” . 
An important part of The Art of Conjecture 
consists of a careful examination of the different 
styles of future-analvsis. For example, de Jou- 
venal distinguishes between primary forecasts 
(predictions conditional on the absence of any 


corrective measures), secondary forecasts (which | 


display what can be brought about if certain 
actions are taken), and tertiary forecasts—the 
most important—that include within them 
“guesses concerning the choice and timing of 
unique moves by a few individuals.” De Jouv- 
enal is particularly stimulating in his discussion 


of the differences among such modes of pre- | 


diction as mere extrapolation, analogy, stages 
of growth, prolonging a tendency, causality, 
a-priorism and others. He supplements his theo- 
retical material with illustrations from the his- 
tory of ideas that often lend the argument 
enecdotal amusement. We find that Montesquieu 
mistakenly thought that the population of Eu- 
rope was larger in ancient days than in his own, 
which led him to the conclusion that “the popu- 
lation of the earth decreases every day,” and 
that, “if this continues, in another ten centuries 
the earth will be nothing but a desert.” 

De Jouvenal properly points out that Mon- 
tesquieu’s error concerning the future was based 
an kis failure to learn enough about his own 
recent past. Somewhat optimistically he adds 
that “in our age, we could not make such a 
mistake about developments in our own recent 
past.” However, there is a tendency for future- 
casters to use speculations about the future as 
a way of avoiding the more unpleasant task of 
Studying current change. This is associated with 
an even greater tendency to use concepts of a 
preindustrial or industrial order as the basis 
for examining our postindustrial societies. 

Unfortunately, on these matters de Jouvenal 
is of little help. His antagonism toward Marxist 
analysis seems to have blinded him to the bene- 
fits of other systemic approaches to societal 
change, even to the growing viewpoint—as ar- 
ticulated by Bell and others—that we have 
already moved from advanced industrialism to 
a postindustrial service society. The serious 
futurists will soon be peering still further ahead. 
If industrialism represented a preservice socie- 
tal phase, then the present service stage may 
well be pre-X. What, pray tell, is X? 

For conjectural replies we cannot turn to de 
Jcuvenal. He, in the words used by Bell to 
describe other prophets of the past, “does not 
provide us any notion of how a society hangs 
together, how its parts are related to one an- 
other, which elements are more susceptible to 
change than others” (Introduction to The Year 
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2000, by Kahn and Weiner). For these we must 
go, rather, to the coming literature of futurism 
that de Jouvenal, as an important link to the 
philosophic tradition, has stimulated. 
BERTRAM M. Gross 
Wayne State Unsversity 
THEODORE J. Gross 
Brandets University 


The Unprepared Society: Planning for a Pre- 
carious Future, by Donatp N. MICHAEL, 
New York: Basic Books, 1968. 132 pp. $4.95. 


In an attempt to respect the author’s sugges- 
tion that his book be judged not on its optimistic 
or pessimistic overtones but rather on its con- 
tent, this reviewer will focus on what the author 
has and has not presented. Basically the thesis 
of this pithy book is that collaborative efforts 
between social and technological engineers can 
and must be increasingly emploved to initiate 
and execute long-range planning systematically 
at a societal level. The challenge of an ultimate 
responsibility for implementing this mammoth 
task of long-range planning for the tctal society 
is largely delegated to the educational institution 
which, at present, has left us ill-prepared. In- 
numerable historical predecessors have formu- 
lated idealistic prescriptions for societal plan- 
ning; this author, too, is somewhat utopian in 
his orientation toward social change in that he 
suggests that the planned changes of today will 
be the future fact, or, in sociological jargon, 
the self-fulfilling prophecies. 

The sources for much of the content of the 
book are both limited and biased. Footnotes 
reference mostly speeches and articles by con- 
cerned contemporary figures as they appear in 
such media as the Washington Post. This “news- 
paper” assessment of manifest social problems 
(such as information overload, air and water 
pollution, overpopulation, and civil disorders) 
tends to deemphasize the latent social problems 
of our era. Apparently without realizing the 
limitations and inconsistencies of his approach, 
the author posits his analysis of the inadequacies 
of contemporary society in the context of a 
provocative discussion of the “partisan vs. ob- 
jective” consequences of intermixing science 
and technology. He then pursues the generally 
accepted idea that a proper assessment of con- 
temporary issues as it relates to the historical 
past must be accomplished before the activity 
of “futurism” can properly arise. 

According to the predictions of this author, 
three ‘“prepotent technologies”—cybemation, 
social engineering, and biological eagineering— 
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will be employed on an increasingly expanded 
scale in the future of our society. No longer 
can the traditional laissez-faire spirit obtain, 
however, in the use of these technologies, for 
the “prepared society” must relinquish its anti- 
quated system of values and approach the fu- 
ture in a spirit of rational application in order 
to realize its fullest potentials. The intellectual 
ability of logical skill is not enough if the drastic 
change required is to be effected; it must be 
coupled with “a deep familiarity with the his- 
tory of ideas and of comparative ethics” if we 
are to modify the conventions of society which 
are wrought with conflict and turmoil. Thus, 
the formidable task of preparing for the future 
society lies predominantly in the hands of edu- 
cators, who must be wililng to overthrow inhibi- 
tions and resistance to change and replace them 
with solicitude for experimentation and innova- 
tion. While the tasks of “future-planners” would 
thus be increased, the citizens of society would 
be better able to plan for and cope with con- 
stant change. 

Finally, this volume contains no theoretical 
or conceptual framework, so that one would 
anticipate a rather limited impact on sociologists 
who are primarily concerned from a theoretical 
standpoint with the specific processes by which 
social change develops. For applied sociologists 
there is welcome relief in the authors humani- 
tarian concern that personal relationships in 
service organizations will particularly need to 
be modified to obliterate contemporary pseudo- 
personal responses and then to develop relation- 
shios in which there is true sharing, caring, and 
helping of -individuals. This latter task, too, is 
assigned predominantly to educators without 
any real guidelines from the author. 

JUANITA F. MURPHY 

University of Kansas 


People, Groups, and Organisations, edited by 
BERNARD P. INDIK and F. KENNETH BERRIEN. 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1968. 
275 pp. $5.50. 


If it is true that a systematic taxonomic 
framework is essential for the advancement of 
krowledge in the area of organizational be- 
havior, this book is highly significant. Through 
the papers presented in this volume, a variety 
of perspectives and issues are discussed which 
cantribute to our search for a basic, acceptable 
rationale for such a conceptual framework. 

The papers were originally presented in a 


symposium at Rutgers, supported by the Office 


of Naval Research and the Institute of Manage- 
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ment and Labor Relations at Rutgers. As a 
symposium, it was possible for the thirteen re- 
searchers presenting papers to examine, criticize, 
and elaborate not only their own work, but the 
viewpoints and contributions of each other. This 
interaction adds greatly to the value of this 
collection of papers. 

The volume combines various disciplines and 
approaches to provide an up-to-date summary 
of thought regarding organizational behavior. 
Evidence, concepts, and viewpoints relating to 
various levels of organizational analysis are 
offered which should be valuable to students of 
-organizational behavior. 

Part One of the book deals directly with 
taxonomic issues: general rules for classifying 
any data, considerations for evaluating any 
taxonomy, and several proposed approaches in 
viewing organizational phenomena. Part Two 
reviews relevant research and theory in specific 
areas of organizational analysis: the socio- 
cultural context; control and compliance be- 
havior; general systems theory; small behavioral 
units (group behavior); personality theory; and 
organizational performance. Part Three focuses 
on methodological considerations: facet analysis, 
experimental studies, and behavioral setting 
analysis. Indik opens the book with his own 
framework and inventory of organizational vari- 
ables, and closes it with a summary of all of the 
discussion which highlights areas of agreement 
among the participants. 

One participant, Karl E. Weick, questions 
whether levels of analysis actually correspond 
at all to entities with definite boundaries. “If 
investigators cannot demonstrate that levels 
correspond to entities, then they may be study- 
ing elusive phenomena which will never stabilize 
sufficiently to allow the detection of lawful re- 
lationships.” 

It is clear from the evidence amassed here 
tnat these phenomena are, indeed, elusive— 
which makes the task at hand most difficult. 
Each of the participants presents a different 
perspective, focusing on different sets of vari- 
ables which may be suitable as a basis for 
classification in the study of organized human 
behavior. It is not clear from the discussion 
that any variable or combination of variables 
represents sufficiently systematic natural phe- 
nomena to support a general taxonomic frame- 
work. Characteristics of organizations, for ex- 
ample, were observed to be similar to those of 
groups. Even concepts demonstrated to be em- 
pirically relevant, such as compliance and con- 
trol (Etzioni), are found unacceptable as bases 
for a general taxonomy. 

For purposes of scholarly inquiry, for devel- 
oping theory in human behavior, and for build- 
ing social science, some sort of framework must 


be agreed upon, as Weick notes. “Creative ra- 
tionality” may permit scholars to come to an 
agreement on a Ctlassification scheme for be- 
navioral phenomena. Agreement among scholars 
may be useful for limited purposes, but is cer- 
tainly not scientific in the sense of being induc- 
tive. “Creative rationality” may lead to a mu- 
tually acceptable framework which may or may 
not ultimately prove empirically relevant. Such 
agreement, however, is lacking among even this 
small group of scholars. 

It appears that the participants in this sym- 
posium, representing all principal taxonomic ef- 
forts, are caught between these two alternatives: 
cbjective identification of natural boundaries 
among elusive natural behavioral phenomena or 
subjective agreement through “creative ration- 
ality.” This book does not resolve this basic 
problem, but does permit an understanding of 
it. 

James W. WALKER 

Unsted States International Unsversity 


General and Social Systems, by F. KENNETH 
Beeren. New Brurswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1968. 231 pp. $9.00. 


Professor Berrien, whose earlier work has been 
in industrial psychology and work-group dy- 
namics, takes as his task in this book to develop 
fer group psychologists and other social scien- 
tists a systems foundation for social psychology. 
In tha first five chapters, making up almost half 
the book, he presents Lis version of a general 


system theory-—definitions, assumptions, and ` 


some very general propositions—intended to 
cover various types of systems: chemical, bio- 
logical, psychological, etc. Then in the last five 
chapters he attempts to build on this foundation 
a social system model with empirical grounding 
derived from his own and others’ research— 
mainly in the Held of work-group dynamics. 
Though Berrien brings up the important issue 
of whether the general systems approach is a 
theory or a strategy for inquiry, he opts for the 
former without substantial methodological argu- 
ment. After offering a by-now fairly standard 
minimal set of definitions (covering open and 
closed systems, components, boundary, inputs 
and outputs, randomness and selectivity) the 
author discusses “Feedback, Storage, and Mem- 
ory” (Chap. III); “Variability and Adaptation” 
(Chap. IV); and the “Growth of Systems” 
(Chap. V). Samples of the propositions given in 
these chepters are as follows: suprasystems 
select the outputs of their subsystems that are 
useful and reject those that are useless; both 
stored maintenance and memories are necessary 
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because of the imperfect matching of irput-out- 
put flow from system to system; organizations 
of systems develop toward greater complexity 
and emergent characteristics; growth may be 
viewed as structural modifications initiated by 
some “foreign” input permitting the acceptance 
of maintenance inputs. 

Though we may have no serious quarrels with 
most of the definitions and assumptions (the 
concept of “adaptation,” however, is made al- 
most synonymous with homeostasis), the meth- 
odological status of many of the propcsitions is 


o questionable, and the goal of constructing a 


“logically consistent set” of them to constitute 
_a general theory was optimistic to say the least. 
Much of the discussion of fundamentals in this 
first part is too sketchy and selective to provide 
the beginning student with an introcuction to 
the systems literature, but a representative bib- 
liography is provided for each chapter. 
Chapter VI begins the attempt to develop the 
systems model for social psychology (i.e., for 
work-group social systems). A centrél concept 
throughout the rest of the book is a distinction 
between “maintenance inputs” (these which 
maintain system functioning) and ‘signal in- 
puts” (those used to process the outputs). The 
basic dyadic social relationship is seen as a 
symbiotic coupled system of attractimg and re- 
pelling bonds that endure as long as the com- 
ponents exchange mutually supportirg mainte- 
nance inputs and signal (task) inputs. Social 
relationships in a system are those selected out 
of a wider repertory of behaviors either by 
means of the filtering function of the group 
boundary (equivalent to “norms”), or by the 
role functions of the components, thus permit- 
ting the system to evolve in the drection of 
greater dynamic stability (p. 115). From here 
on the discussion focuses on an elaboration of 
the nature of work-group inputs and outputs 
and regulating feedbacks between them. The 
model leans heavily on a distincticn between 
two kinds of output: task or formal azhievement 
(mainly a function of signal inputs), and group 
need satisfaction (the output aspec: of main- 
tenance inputs). The identification of a number 
of concrete sources of these inputs end outputs 
and their relations to the larger system of which 
the group is a part form the conceptual and 
empirical bases of chapters discussing growth, 
adaptation, and conflict in and between the so- 
cial systems of work groups. No new proposi- 
tions are constructed im this last half of the 
book, though on occasion some of the earlier 
general system principles are cited as supporting 
or illustrating aspects of the social system model. 
Before posing the big question, there are a 
number of secondary irritants to be disposed of. 
Barrien is in principle cautious in his application 
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of general system concepts to social systems, 
but some of his practices will lose friends and 
confirm critics of the systems approach. For 
instance: he brings us back to the “social 
physics” of the 17th century by discussing the 
social relationship in terms of chemical covalent 
bonds and atomic attraction and repulsion; on 
several occasions the Heisenberg principle of 
uncertainty is equated to social choice or ob- 
server influence on social events; costs to a 
person in social exchange are to be measured in 
terms of amount of energy expended; and social 
growth is initiated by some “benign irritant,” as 
in biological growth by nucleation. It must be 
granted, though, that the problem faced here of 
distinguishing general structural principles, sub- 
stantive analogies, and levels of analysis is quite 
difficult. 

Tne big question, of course, is whether Ber- 
rien has succeeded in his task as stated earlier 
in the review. I have already implied that this 
goal, and the title of the book, are overly am- 
bitious by a wide margin. We do not have here 
a general systems theory made up of logically 
interrelated propositions, nor a model of a 
social system worthy of that term. Nevertheless, 
the student of industrial work groups will per- 
haps find an approach, some modern ideas and 
principles, and an empirically based discussion 
that might inspire him to carry the ball another 
few yards. l 

WALTER BUCKLEY 

Umversity of California, Santa Barbara 


Symbols in Society, by Husan DALzeL Dux- 
CAN. New York: The Oxford University 
Press, 1968, 262 pp. $6.75. 


This is an ambitious, expectation-inducing, 
and frustrating book. It is ambitious in that 
Duncan tries to provide an intellectually viable 
alternative to the sterility of “mechanistic” 
(e.g., Parsonian social-system) theories on the 
one hand, and naive and incomplete symbolic 
interactionism on the other. It is promising in 
that there are, throughout, a number of highly 
suggestive insights and quite sensible aphorisms 
(“Order in society comes from resolving con- 
flicting claims to power. ... We fear indiffer- 
ence more than hate” [pp. 61, 104]). It is frus- 
trating because Duncan neither produces a co- 
herent theory nor follows his insights through 
—and because the book is variously dogmatic, 
pedantic, repetitive, and sometimes just plain 
dell. 


Duncan states that “it is impossible to talk 
aktout human relationships without saying some- 
thing about meaning” (p. 5). He credits Freud, 
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Malinowski, and Burke (Freud seems to have 
influenced his thought more than the others, 
since he is preoccupied with considerations of 
guilt and how it is shriven) with offering many 
clues to the fundamental question how “sym- 
bols create and sustain order in social relation- 
ships” (p. 19). His rejection of other perspec- 
tives is summarized in his rhetorical review of 
other interpretations: “So, unless we assume 
that action is ‘patterned’ by some extrasymbolic 
‘force’ or is ‘determined’ by a past, or a future, 
or is simply a random activity, we must assume 
that action is determined by the form in which 
men communicate as they act together, and 
that the creation of such forms is, therefore, 
the creation of ways in which we relate in so- 
ciety” (p. 48). Duncan suggests elsewhere (p. 
33 et passim) that those who control names 
(viz., symbolic forms for ideologies and so on) 
control our lives. By dumping social structure 
and soical structural constraints into the “straw 
man” category of “extrasymbolic ‘force,’ ” Dun- 
can engages in Just such an attempted manipula- 
tion of symbols. Derogatory labeling of social 
structure, however, won’t make it disappear. 

Duncan is critical of the Parsonians and 
structurally oriented sociologists generally, but 
he himself is an integrationist (as compared to 
conflict theorists). He asks rhetorically what 
Marx, Darwin, Freud, Pareto, Durkheim, 
Michels, Sorel, Tönnies, or “even Weber” have 
contributed to our understanding of peer re- 
lationships (Simmel is not mentioned in this 
context), as if the structural features of society 
examined by some of these scholars have no 
.influence on individual behavior in social set- 
tings. He chides us for treating the symptoms 
rather than the causes of social problems (pp. 
28, 239 et passim). He would have us believe 
that beliefs and bad thinking are the causes— 
to him values determine action—therefore think- 
ing must be changed. 

There is no space in a review to argue the 
relative explanatory merits of value versus 
social structural views of human behavior. I 
do not believe, however, that Duncan has made 
a persuasive case. He presents what he calls 
axiomatic, theoretical, and methodological prop- 
ositions which are not propositions at all but 
rather definitions or assertions. By a manipula- 
tion of symbols he makes a presentation which 
initially appears to have a formal rigor, but 
which on closer examination turns out to be 
spurious. 

Duncan’s case is further weakened by a 
failure to discriminate between normative ideals 
and social reality—a failure which at times 
made me wonder if I was the victim of a stu- 
pendous academic “put-on” (see, e.g., the dis- 
cussion of graduation ceremonies and the schol- 


ar’s “great Passion, the Passion of wisdom” 
[pp. 79, 96-97] or his unqualified observation 
that “the private who trudges along in the mud 
Coes not hate the geenral who rides by-in the 
staff car so long as he feels that they afte both 
serving their country, defending their homes, 
or siruggling to sustain an ideology which is 
the =oundation of moral and social order” [p. 
135]). The book is filled with hyperbole, value 
judgements, and sheer, joyous bull. 

Tizhter editing might have reduced the over- 
abundance of repetitions, as in discussions of 
friendship (pp. 56, 58, 87, 88, 102) and law: 


Belief in judicial process as a way to justice is so 
ingrained in our society that we find it difficult 
to recognize incongruities and mystifications in 
the legal process—as when a jury of laymen de- 
cide on evidence submitted by experts whose 
testimony is far beyond their comprehension (p. 


73). 

Belief in judicial process as a way to tmth is 
so ingrained that we And it difficult to recognize 
incongruities and mystifications in legal process—~ 
as when a jury of laymen decide a case on evi- 
dence submitted by experts whose testimony is 
far beyond their comprehenison (p. 113). 


The repetition is less bothersome, however, 
than the Olympian tone in which Duncan speaks 
for sociology (and, in passing, for sociolinguis- 
tics). What makes the book really disappointing, 
though, is the fact that Duncan is an astute 
social observer (vide his discussion of tact [p. 
129) and critic of contemporary sociology 
(vide his discussion of social surveys [pp. 152- 
153}? but never seems to follow through. 
Duncan is confused and confusing, and argu- 
mentative without being persuasive. He is also 
willing to move off the well-trodden paths of 
Estaklishment Sociology. His book has the 
virtue of never being bland, and I hope he will 
ccntinue to follow his own star. He states that 
“mys:ery . . . lurks in negation” (p. 220). 
Perhaps he will help us to unravel the mysteries. 
ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 
Indiana University 


On Max Weber, by PAUL HontcsHEm. Trans- 
lated by Joan RYTINA. New York: The Free 
Press, 1968. 155 pp. $4.95. 


The present little volume, posthumously pub- 
lished, is not the definitive work earlier planned 
by Honigsheim; it is not even a substitute. It 
is an unpretentious little collection of essays 
published, it seems, as much in memory of Paul 
Honigsheim as of Max Weber. The four papers 
included have been published previously in 
German and range from 1921, the year of 
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Weber’s death, to 1963, the year of the author’s 
death. 

The first essay, “Memories of Max Weber,” 
which -occupies well over two-thirds of the 
volume, is the most recent. It is a collection 
of personal “anecdotal reminiscences,” as René 
König described them in the preface to the 
memorial volume, Max Weber sum Gedächtnis 
(Kölner Zeitschrift fir Soziologie und Sozial- 
psychologie, Sonderheft 7, 1963), where they 
were first published in German (not in vol. 15 
as indicated in the present translation, p. In). 
An impressive array of personalities, not only 
from the social sciences but also from the hu- 
manities, even from theology, are paraded be- 
fore the reader to show Weber’s (and Honig- 
sheim’s) wide range of interests and give a lively 
picture of an academic milieu, highly literate 
and conversant in philosophy and the fine arts, 
where utter civility in public writing is com- 
bined with intrigue behind the scene and, in 
private conversation, merciless backbiting which 
could be malicious as long as it was witty. The 
“Memories” are built around personal recollec- 
tions of utterances by Weber (surely not in- 
tended for publication), most of which tell little 
about Weber’s personality except that he was 
just as witty—and occasionally just as malicious 
—as the others. Out of a maze of details, how- 
ever, emerges a picture of Weber as a champion 
of the autonomous individual against repression 
by state and bureaucracy. 

The last essay in the collection is an article 
on “Max Weber in American Intellectual Life,” 
originally published in Kölner Zeitschrift für 
Soziologie, 3 (1951). The title is misleading be- 
cause the paper deals only with Weber’s posi- 
tion in American sociology. It presents a rather 
condensed catalogue of names with fairly gen- 
eral intellectual labels attached which pur- 
portedly explain why each writer accepted or 
rejected specific ideas of Weber. These ex- 
planations are sometimes a little far fetched, 
as, for example, the suggestion that Sorokin’s 
rejection of the “ideal type” concept is ulti- 
mately based in his “Eastern [Greek Orthodox] 
noa with its strong Platonic flavor” (p. 
143). 

The most important contribution of the 
volume lies in the two middle papers: the au- 
thor’s article on Max Weber in Hendwdrter- 
buch der Sosialwissenschaften (1961)—a little 
masterpiece of condensation—and “Max Weber 
as Sociologist: A Word of Commemoration,” 
written on the occasion of Weber’s death and 
published in Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir So- 
sialwissenschaften, 1 (1921). It is interesting to 
learn that, in 1921 as in 1969, “nothing of what 
Max Weber has done, said, and written has 
been discussed, commented on, misunderstood, 


and ridiculed as much as his theory of value 
neutrality in the social sciences” (p. 128). 
Weber’s position as presented by the author is 
quite simple: (1) No social institution has ab- 
solute validity (“cultural relativism”). (2) 
Science is intrinsically incapable of making ob- 
jectively valid value judgments: it treats phe- 
norena “as existing, not as valid.” (3) It is up 
to the free individual to make his choice on the 
basis of an “ethic of responsibility.” (4) In 
this situation, an objective social science can 
be of assistance, not by trying to determine the 
goats of human action (which would be dis- 
honest), but by suggesting the most efficient 
means to obtain the goals arising “from an 
extra-scientific establishment of purposes” (p. 
131)—a position, interestingly enough, very 
close to the one later taken by Lundberg. Thus 
the “apparent contradiction” between Max 
Weber, the objective scientist, and Max Weber, 
the pragmatic politician, is resolved (p. 133). 

Another point deserves mention: the author 
reminds us that Versteken, in the sense of 
Deutung, is not a psychological concept and 
should be sharply distinguished from a “causal 
explanation” of human behavior. The transla- 
tion leaves something to be desired. As so often 
in American comments and translations, an er- 
roneous mystic connotation has been added to 
Versteken by smuggling in the word “empathy.” 
A couple of examples: on p. 7, Zartgefihi (del- 
icacy, tact) has been rendered as “sense of em- 
pathy”; on p. 13, Verständnis (understanding) 
has simply been translated as “empathy”; on p. 
27, ““Weber’s ability to understand and interpret 
human action” has been rendered as “Weber's 
ability to empathize with, and to interpret, the 
meaning of human action.” 

The volume is not without misprints, particu- 
larly in German. book titles and quotations, and 
“epistemology” is consistently misspelled. i 

PETER A. MUNCH 

Southern IHinois University 


The Origins of British Sociology, 1834-1914: 
An Essay with Selected Papers, by PHILIP 
ABRAMS. Chicago, IL: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968. 304 pp. $10.75. 


In his essay entitled “On the History and 
Systematics of Sociological Theory,” Merton 
calls for the development of a sociological his- 
tory of sociological theory that would give 
suitable recognition to the differences between 
history and the systematics of history. Had 
Abrams’ book been available when Merton 
wrote, he might have cited it as an example of 
such recognition. The Origins of British Soci- 
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ology represents the best one has come to expect 
in studies on the history of social -hought. 
Rather than presenting a simplistic, name-and- 
date-packed summary of British sociolegy, the 
author has made a fascinating analysis of the 
interplay between sociocultural conditicns, the 
position of the early sociologists in ths social 
structure, and the difficulties experietced in 
attempting to shape the mental productions of 
this environment into a discipline of sociology. 

In an essay comprising over half the book, 
Abrams examines the development of British 
sociology within a framework of three pre- 
dominant orientations: political economy, 
ameliorism, and social evolution. Seven fidivid- 
uals (Booth, Comte, Galton, Geddes, Hobhouse, 
LePlay, and Spencer) are singled out s hav- 
ing been the most influential minds in shaping 
these three orientations. The remainder of the 
book consists of ten essays by individuals in- 
volved in early British sociology, each nicely 
illustrating some particular impact upcn the 
total development of British sociology. 

Abrams’ basic thesis regarding the diffculties 
faced by British sociology in its formative era 
is that the sociocultural environment, coupled 
with the existing institutional structure or Brit- 
ish society (1834-1914), provided a type of 
“functional alternative” to sociology. Conse- 
quently, there was a “brain drain,” a sipLoning 
off of the best social scientific minds into areas 
where a concern for “sociological” prcblems 
was already being exhibited. A thorough change 
in the cultural climate and institutional 3truc- 
ture (including the universities) was necessary 
before a foundation for a discipline of soccology 
could be laid. In Abrams’ words, there -vas a 
need for “. . . a social structure in which =mple 
political responses to social problems were less 
easily available and less plausible than thez had 
previously been in Britain, and in which, con- 
versely, social problems were more fundcnen- 
tally problematic than they had been in B-itish 
experience.” 

In a well-documented analysis of the inter- 
relationships between the various existentia. fac- 
tors in British society, Abrams also hits upon 
several areas which have previously rec<ived 
little attention. Especially valuable are his dis- 
cussions of the paradoxical influence of Comte 
upon British sociology, the high cost of social 
research and its relationship to sociologica de- 
velopments (few individuals besides Booth could 
have afforded the expense of producing a book 
on the Life and Labour of the People in Zon- 
don), the changes in Booth’s own orientetion 
over time, and the preponderance of the theme 
“Conditions of the People” in papers deliv2red 
before the meetings of the early Statistical So- 
ciety. 
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Ir conclusion, this book stands as one of the 
few works that can be truely labeled a socio- 
logical history of sociological theory. I would 
have liked to have seen Abrams devote more 
space to a comparison of the development of so- 
ciology in other countries, but this is a minor 
point. The Origins of British Sociology is a 
valueble documentation of the shaky and diffi- 
cult beginnings of British sociology and an ex- 
cellent study in the sociology of sociology. Thus 
it has as much to offer the student of the soci- 
ology of knowledge as it does the student of 
the history of social thought. 

JoHN W. PETRAS 

Central Michigan University 


The Rise of Anthropological Theory: A History 
of Theories of Culture, by MARVIN HARRIS. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1968. 806 
pp. $12.00. 


If you are looking for a neat, unbiased sum- 
mary of theories of culture this is not your 
book, as the author makes clear in his introduc- 
tion: “One of the central purposes of the present 
volume is to decontaminate, so to speak, the 
materialistic approach to history... . For this 
reason, certain explicitly anthropological per- 
sonalities have been omitted” (pp. 4, 6). 

With this focus the author then proceeds to 
review and anglyze the cultural concepts of a 
considerable array of authors. He finds the 
cultural concept at work considerably earlier 
than most modern anthropologists. He sees 
John Locke’s “Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding” (published in 1690) as laying the 
groundwork for much later discussion of culture 
in the anthropological sense. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the contributions of various 18th 
and early 19th-century writers who have gener- 
ally been ignored by cultural anthropologists. 
The selective discussion continues to 1968. 

It would have been helpful if the author had 
provided a final summary chapter. 

Joux P. GILLIN 

University of Pittsburgh 


The Metropolitan Enigma: Inquiries into the 
Nature and Dimension; of America’s “Urban 
Crisis,” edited by James Q. Wrison. Revised 
Edition. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. 392 pp. $7.75. 


The papers that constitute this book were 
developed by the Harvard-M.I.T. Joint Center 
for Urkan Studies for the hundred business 
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leaders comprising the “Task Force” of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The con- 
tributors are recognized scholars from a variety 
of fields, and most of the papers bear the strong 
imprint of their authors. James Q. Wilson, edi- 
tor of this multidisciplinary enterprise, pointedly 
disclaims any attempt at unification but con- 
tributes in the final paper an astute synthesizing 
discussion of some of the issues raised by the 
contributors. In keeping with the editor’s in- 
terpretation of his task (“to clarify a set of 
issues, not to sound a call to arms”) the tone 
is low-key, the appeal is to reason and civic ob- 
ligation. Policy suggestions are generally geared 
to what is possible and feasible within the ex- 
isting structure of American society. 

Bernard Frieden’s paper on housing is the 
work of an author completely in command of 


his subject. His skillful handling of an array of. 


statistical data and his systematic consideration 
of housing needs, prospects, and policy alterna- 
tives are altogether admirable. (I would ques- 
tion only his emphasis on the emotional attach- 
ment of poor people to their neighborhoods as 
perhaps relying too heavily on data from Bos- 
ton’s West End.) Marvin Wolfgang examines 
with meticulous scholarship the complex of prob- 
lems involved in interpreting the criminal sta- 
tistics. His consideration of the “crimogenic 
forces of the city” acknowledges, but does not 
stress, the special burdens of black Americans. 
He concludes instead that “when the untoward 
aspects of urban life are found among Italians, 
Germans, Poles or almost any other group, their 
crime rates are similarly high.” Since no other 
group in the United States Aas undergone the 
same “untoward” set of sociocultural experiences 
as have Negroes, in urban areas or elsewhere, it 
is difficult to know how to interpret this as- 
sertion except as the familiar rejection of any 
notion of innate criminal propensity. 

The view, currently popular in some circles, 
that halting the flow of migration would ameli- 
orate the urban crisis gets no support from 
Charles Tilly. His data sharply challenge the 
ideas that today’s black migrants are more dis- 
advantaged than resident Negro urbanites, and 
that the process of migration is traumatic and 
disorganizing. Edward Banfield’s analysis of cur- 
rent urban disorders (“Rioting Mainly for Fun 
and Profit”) is the most controversial of these 
papers. After noting the contribution of demo- 
graphic and ecological factors to the develop- 
ment of a subculture of violence, Banfield 
strongly rejects the popular liberal conception 
of the riots as a symbolic response of poor Ne- 
groes to injustice and deprivation. His typology 
of riotous behavior (omitting his category of 
planned political demonstrations) distinguishes 
between the rampage (action and excitement- 


seeking outbursts common among male youths 
of all classes), the sndignation-riot (a typically 
working-class response to incidents viewed as 
outrages against justice), and mass looting. 
Banfield characterizes most post-1964 riots 
as rampage-looting combinations, sometimes 
sparked by indignation-incidents which picked 
up other groups of participants as they de- 
veloped. He minimizes the influence of ethnicity, 
asserting that similar looting often accompanies 
catastrophes (although most disaster studies 
deny this). Like Wolfgang, he stresses the class 
character of this type of norm-violation, draw- 
ing upon historical parallels in a way that seems 
ta underestimate the distinctiveness of the Ne- 
gro experience. Banfield contends that the civil 
rights interpretation (“a black Bunker Hil”) 
imposed upon Watts has been an important 
element in the further weakening of restraming 
norms, and has thus contributed to later dis- 
o-ders. Some riot studies place most of their 
emphasis on the underlying forces generating the 
resentments and discontents of participants; 
others focus on the weakness of societal controls, 
the facilitating functions of the media, or the 
contribution made by authoritative figures to the 
legitimation of violence. For example, most 
sociological studies of Southern school desegre- 
gation disorders have tended to stress the latter 
variables, while studies of Negro riots usu- 
elly emphasize the former. It would seem that 
the choice of perspective is often a consequence 
of our values. We have sympathy for the pres- 
ent rioters and hope that their violence (and 
predictions of more to come) can be used as a 
lever for social reform. The dangers of this 
strategy are considerable and its rewards un- 
certain, as Banfield points out. 

Theodore Sizer’s sympathetic understanding 
ai the problems of teachers in the public schools 
is a reproach to the snobbish hostility often dis- 
played by academicians, He does not seem, how- 
ever, to confront fully the implications of some 
of his policy suggestions. If schools must teach 
“the skills children need to get ahead,” can they 
also embrace a pluralism which “deliberately 
rewards a variety of forms of expression—vis- 
uel, spoken, musical—not just that cf the 
written language?” Can mass school systems 
actually be geared to the “progress of individual 
children,” an ideal which has proved hard 
to achieve even in small private institutions? 

Sociologists, whose training often dozs not 
not include sufficient work in these fielcs, will 
find the papers on the movement of jobs and 
industry (John F. Kain), transportation (John 
R. Meyer), financing of urban government 
(Dick Netzer), and pollution (Roger Revelle) 
highly informative and sophisticated summaries 
of substantial bodies of knowledge, done with 
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considerable verve and skill. John Burchard’s 
superb paper, “Design and Urban Beauty in 
the Central City,” is a captivating blend of wit 
and scholarship. 

Metropolitan Enigma has the merits of a 
multidisciplinary project in which the contrib- 
utors have a free hand, but as Wilson points 
out in his final paper, laissez-faire has its price. 
It is easy to agree with him that one man’s 
transportation proposals may be another’s pol- 
lution problem. But how will the lay reader 
reconcile Kain’s warning that creating more em- 
ployment opportunities in the inner city may 
have the harmful consequence of encouraging 
further migration with Tilly’s assertion that 
in view of the character of current migration 
this would be beneficial? How might he reconcile 
Moynihan’s view that “conditions of life in 
slum areas have been getting worse” (data from 
Hough and Watts are used as examples) with 
Banfield’s citation of Watts as an example of 
the error of attributing riots to the deprivations 
of slum life. “Most Watts people,” he says, 
“lived comfortably in fairly good housing.” 

It is a tribute to the book that none of the 
papers seem expendable. Still, important omis- 
sions are evident. Business leaders need to know 
about recent political developments in the 
Negro community and should be more aware 
of its diversity. Coverage of discontents among 
white working-class and lower-middle-class 
groups continues to be inadequate. Issues of 
community control and the decentralization of 
bureaucracies have emerged more rapidly than 
guides to the perplexed can be written. Finally, 
although some of the Enigma contributors 
(Moynihan most directly) acknowledge that 
their policy proposals involve movement 
toward greater equality of condition as well 
as equality of opportunity, this basic under- 
standing does not seem to come through 
sharply enough. This may be due in part to the 
unsynthesized nature of the book, but it may 
also be a reflection of the grounds on which 
contributors’ proposals are based. Metropolitan 
Enigma generally avoids appeal to fear of the 
riotous mob as a basis for social reform. What 
then is left? Claims of efficiency may do for 
problem areas such as pollution and traffic, 
categorized by Wilson as involving objective 
conditions rather than psychic states. But if a 
less unequal reward system is needed to deal 
with the other set of problems, on what grounds 
shall such a claim be pressed? If not from the 
motive of fear, for what other reason will those 
who have much share with those who have little, 
decreasing thereby their own competitive ad- 
vantage and that of their children? Because of 
aesthetic distaste for poverty and ignorance, 
akin to Burchard’s rejection of what he con- 


siders ugly? Because of civic duty of the priv- 
ileged? We note the absence of the moral claim, 
the appeal for justjce. 

This unpretentious volume deals with a broad 
range of problems in the city, avoiding technical 
lanzuage yet revealing no trace of condescension 
to its lay audience. Complexities are not slighted 
nor ambiguities concealed. The book admirably 
fulfills its purpose of providing “urban intelli- 
gence” to civic leaders, and would be valuable 
as supplementary reading for courses in urban 
sociology and city planing. 

ELEANOR P. WOLF 

Wayne State University 


Urban Sociology: Studies in Sociology: No. 2, 
by R. N. Morris. New York: Frederick A. 
Preeger, 1968. 176 pp. $5.50. 


This short and well-written book represents 
yet another attempt to develop and evaluate 
the arguments presented about 30 years ago 
by Louis Wirth in his now famous esssay on 
‘Uroanism as a Way or Life.” These arguments 
have deen restated as propositions, whose plaus- 
ibility and validity are assessed in relation to 
pre-cndustrial cities, industrial cities, and urban- 
industrial bureaucracies. 

In en introductory chapter, Morris lists twelve 
main propositions and a number of subsidiary or 


‘derived propositions which together constitute a 


faithful summary of Wirth’s various points. 
Morri3 is to be commended for trying to stay 
as clase as pcssible ta Wirth’s essay, but he 
could have shortened his argument by group- 
ing main statements that are explicitly or im- 
plicitly interrelated. Indeed, he departs from 
Wirth’s presentation in distinguishing between 
main and derived propositions, in an attempt to 
bring out the implications of each main proposi- 
tion for social stability and integration. Un- 
fortunately, this distinction is not always 
clearly made, either by Wirth or by Morris. It 
is difficult to say whether or not Morris’ sum- 
mary of Wirth’s arguments represents a distinct 
improvement over similar summaries that have 
ben presented by Harold L. Wilensky and 
Char_es N. Lebeaux, Eshref Shevky and Wendell 
Bell, Kingsley Davis, and others. Indeed, Mor- 
ris does not go as far as Shevky and Bell in 
speci-ying the postulated effects of size, density, 
and heterogeneity. On the other hand, his 
propcsitions are stated in a testable form and 
their interrelationships clearly specified. One 
problam with Wirth’s original arguments, how- 
ever, is that they sometimes imply a compari- 
scn kezween urban and rural or folk societies 
and sometimes a comparison between towns and 
cities cf different size. 
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In the same introductory chapter, Morris 
describes the aims and major legitimate criti- 
cisms of Wirth’s theory amd introcuces his 
discussion of classificatory schemes of cities and 
urban subareas (called, without explanation, 
“social areas”). This topic is elaborat2d in the 
chapter on “Wirth’s Theory and the industrial 
City.” Since Wirth showed some concern with 
the problem of classification and since there 
is an obvious and necessary relationship between 
urban theory and urban typologies. such a 
discussion is understandable. Unfartunately, 
Morris does not go far enough in his analysis 
of this relationship. For example, his discussion 
of social area analysis could have evaluated this 
approach as an attempt to develcp a theory of 
urban-industrial society which includes an ex- 
plicit classification scheme. 

Morris’ recognition of the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between preindustrial aad indus- 
trial cities leads him to discuss the character- 
istics of preindustrial cities and to evaluate the 
applicability of Wirth’s theory to these cities. 
The discussion is too brief, however, to do 
justice to so complex a task. There is obviously 
a problem in testing the propositions derived 
from Wirth’s arguments, since these arguments 
were originally based on the experience of ur- 
ban-industrial societies. Although Morris con- 
siders the question of which propositions are 
least likely to apply to preindustrial cities, 
space limitations do not allow him to go into 
detail or to suggest possible modifications or 
reformulations of the propositions. It would 
have been preferable to exclude preindustrial 
cities from consideration and to limit the 
analysis explicitly to urban-industrial societies. 
Indeed, the discussion of bureaucracies is lim- 
ited to those that prevail in urban-industrial 
societies. 

Although other sociologists (eg., Wilensky 
and Lebeaux) have evaluated Wirth’s arguments 
in terms of evidence available on industrial 
cities, no one has done it as systematically as 
Morris, He uses both American end English 
studies, but one wishes that he had elso referred 
to relevant studies in other urban-industrial 
societies. There is little reference to the vast 
literature on ecological segregation in the United 
States. The section on “The Functions of Pri- 
mary Groups in the City” includes a very brief 
and superficial discussion of demographic 
changes in Western countries. 

Before turning to a consideration of bureacra- 
cies, Morris presents a brief but lucidly written 
chapter on ecological processes in industrial 
cities. He pairs each process with its opposite 
or complement: concentration (deconcentra- 
tion), centralization (decentralization), inva- 
sion (retreat), and succession (withdrawal). 


Since no attempt is made in this chapter to re- 
late ecological processes to Wirth’s theory of 
urbenism, one wonders why it is included in 
this book. Inclusion would have been justified 
only if the book presented a general discussion 
of urban ecological and social processes. 

In the most original, challenging, and lengthy 
chazter of the book, Morris evaluates the rele- 
vance and applicability of Wirth’s propositions 
(main and subsidiary) to bureaucracies in ur- 
ban-industrial societies. There are obviously 
many problems in translating or interpreting 
the terms and concepts of these propositions to 
maxe them applicable to bureaucracy (what 
does “density” mean when applied to a bureauc- 
racy?), but it is surprising how many proposi- 
tions seem to be relevant. 

The final chapter recapitulates the evidence 
presented on each of the propositions and offers 
a fnal evaluation of Wirth’s arguments. Morris’ 
conclusion is that “(a) if Wirth’s propositions 
are treated as causal relationships they repre- 
sent an incomplete theory of urban develop- 
ment; and (b) it seems likely that his conditions 
for cohesion in urban-industrial society can be 
deJuced from basic urban characteristics quite 
different from those which he chooses” (p. 172). 
Such a conclusion leaves the reader with the 
vague feeling that Morris’ labors may have 
been in vain. After all, it is not unexpected 
in the light of previous evaluations of Wirth’s 
theory of urbanism. Perhaps if the author had 
included a more extensive discussion of alterna- 
tives to this theory, the final note may have been 
less negative in its implications. 

To finish this review on an optimistic tone, it 
sLould be stated that by carefully and system- 
atically reevaluating Wirth’s theory of urban- 
ism, Morris has done a real service to urban 
sociologists. 

GEORGES SABAGH 

University of California, Los Angeles 


The Community, by René Konig. Translated by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1968. 218 pp. $6.50. 


This book, though small, is rather ambitious. 
It covers topics ranging from the origins of com- 
munity life to the effects of that life on the 
davelopment of the individual in society. But 
the very brevity of the book precludes exten- 
sive discussion of areas that offer vast potential 
Zor intresting treatment. 

Sociologists with an interest in the community 
will find some good material in the chapters on 
community integration, typology, and struc- 
zural aspects, but there is nothing much here 
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that: is new.. The principles enunciated, though 
not’ ‘Glichés, are familiar. For example, the state- 
Pent that “The political limits of the com- 
munity are by no means identical with its so- 
ciological limits” is axiomatic, since it is readily 
accepted that the movement to the urban fringe 
creates political problems. Incidentally, König’s 
assertion that Americans call the resultant trans- 
formation of the fringe “reurbanization” seems 
dated. 

. Some other minor points of negative criticism 
include the following: I can’t help feeling that 
the author’s definition of the community as a 
“global society” is unfortunate. While it is 
eminently appropriate for referring to a totality 
of social relationships, “global” is nevertheless 
fraught with other interpretations more rele- 
vant to today’s world. 

In places the book suffers from wearisome 
detail. For example, admitting the value of pre- 
cision in word-choice, the benefit accruing from 
the discussion of Gemeinde and Gemeinschaft 
(in Chapter 2) doesn’t seem proportionate to 
the effort expended by the author. Indeed, too 
much time was devoted to a terminological 
countdown before the book got off the ground. 

One question might be raised regarding the 
ascription of sources. This reviewer, having 
encountered “organic” and “mechanical” unity 


in Durkheim’s De la Division du travail social, 


was surprised to find the author crediting these 
ideal types to Ferdinand Tönnies. 

Konig is at his best in reviewing numerous 
community studies, with his perceptive assess- 
ments of the contributions researchers have 
made. He stresses the need to explore the his- 
torical background of a community as pre- 
liminary to placing it in a typology. He reminds 
us emphatically that the community must be 
viewed as a social system, “a relationship char- 
acterized by the fact that people ‘are conscious 
of the relationship.” 

In the chapter on community research, which 
is quite good, the author acknowledges our 
debt to Charles Booth and the Webbs in Eng- 
land, LePlay in France, and Paul Kellogg, War- 
ner, and the Lynds, among others, in the United 
States. Unfortunately, Charles Josiah Galpin 
and Dwight Sanderson are missing, and our 
debt to them is considerable. 

This reviewer agrees with the author’s point 
that “community sociology is still defective in 
that it neglects to investigate communities in 
a wider framework.” The community cannot be 
thought of in isolation. The most meaningful 
studies will be those placed in a regional setting. 
I also agree that, in undertaking community 
studies, “there can be no empiricism without a 
preliminary theoretical reconnaissance.” We 


must know what EER is a we thy. 


to analyze a particular community. ~ + 


Konig rejects the position of Arthur E. 


Morgan and Baker Brownell (without mention- 


ing either of them) that-there are fundamental . 


differences between large and small communi- 
ties. He does, however. acknowledge that there 
is "a very ‘obvious difference” in their ways of 
life. To me, that woul:l seem to be the point, 
especially since the author (on pages 4 and 197) 
stresses the importance of the community in 
the socialization process, 

Tc be sure, we have idealized the small com- 
munity. We have equated spatial proximity with 
integration. Perhaps Morgan was engaging in 
special pleading in presenting the small com- 
munity as “the seedbed of democracy.” But 


the philosophy involved finds its expression in `- 


prirciples guiding community organization to- 
day, with its emphasis upon decentralization of 
power and functions to bring the control of in- 
stitutions closer to the people. 
MyLEs W. RODEHAVER 
Sż, Lawrence Universtiy 


Metropoks in Crisis: Social and Political Per- 
spectives, edited by Jyerrrey K. HADDEN, 
Louis H. Masorti, and CALVIN J. Larson. 
Itasca, U.: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1967. 
521 pp. $7.50. 

According to the editors, the main question 
asked in this collection of readings is “what are 
the most basic issues which one must know 
something about in order to understand the 
nature of the urban crisis?” The editors in- 


tend to answer this question by (1) giving a ` 


general understanding cf the origins, processes 
and cansequences of urbanization; (2) showing 
how ideology affects the way man feels about 
the city and its problem; (3) elaborating the 
dimensions of the urban crisis in terms of spe- 
cific urban problems; (4° examining the ability 
of the urban community to organize leadership 
and structure to meet the crisis. The book is 
divided into five parts—the first part being a 
brief irtroduction, and the last four parts closely 
following the four above statements. 

Part II has selections by Bert Adams, Gideon 
Sjoberg, Philip Hauser, Kingsley Davis, and 
Jean Gottmenn, which ceal with the origins, 
processes, and consequences of urbanization. 
This section has the most theoretical relevance 
for urban sociology. Yet it fits most poorly into 
this volume, which is overwhelmingly oriented 


- toward current issues and problems. The articles 


in this section are more concerned with analy- 
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sis, generalization, abstraction, and the world 
view than are most of the. other selections. 

The main theme of Part TI is that an anti- 
urban bias pervades most approaches to the 
- metropolis and .has seriously handicapped at- 
temps to deal with urban problems. This bias 
is found in politics as well as in intellectual ap- 
proaches to the city. A most interesting excep- 
tion is taken from Harvey Cors book The 
Secular City in which urban anonymity, pragma- 
tism, mobility, and profanity are seer as posi- 
tive attributes for man. 

In Part IV the specific urban prcblems of 
race relations, housing, poverty, education, 
crime, transportation, air pollution, and finance 
are discussed. The article by Rober: Blauner 
titled “Whitewash over Watts” describes and 
analyzes some of the actual causes of the Watts 
riot of 1965, and is critical of the McCone Com- 
mission’s report of the incident. 

The last section begins with the introductory 
statement that “the real urban crisis is political 
and organizational.” The survival of Metropolis 
is felt to depend on man’s ability to meet the 
crisis of matching resources to needs. This abil- 
ity is restricted by a paucity of good leadership 
and by inadequate government structures. An 
article by Robert Presthus discusses tke concepts 
of pluralism and elitism. Papers by Scott Greer 
and Henry Maier discuss the powerlessness of 
big city mayors. An interesting selection by 
Richard Cloward and Frances Piven discusses 
a strategy the poor can use to obzain urban 
reforms; it involves disrupting the current urban 
political system by precipitating an institutional 
crisis. Several articles deal with government 
structures which are inadequate for dealing 
with metropolitan problems. Robert Merton’s 
discussion of the latent functions of polit- 
ical machines is significant. The roles of state 
and federal governments in metropolitan af- 
fairs are discussed in the final selections. 

The dictionary defines a crisis as a turning 
point in the progress of a situation. Whether 
or not there is an urban crisis is debatable, as 
the editors admit, even if one recognizes that 
serious problems do exist and have existed in 
urban communities, This volume identifies some 
of these problems and offers some insight into 
their meeting. It also recognizes some of the 
conditions preventing their solutions. Thus, it 
would be a valuable supplementary reading 
book in a course for inexperienced social science 
students. It does not offer many particularly 
new and significant sociological or political 
insights. In essence, most of ‘the book describes, 
as the title indicates, social and political per- 
spectives, not sociological or political science 
perspectives. No empirical studies ere included. 
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Theory is at a minimum. All of the selections 
are reprinted from previous sources. The col- | 
lection is similar to the many recent editions 
stressing the plight of the Metropolis. 
BARTOLOMEO J. PALISI 
California State College, Fullerion ` 


Shasing an Urban Future: Essays in Memory 
o* Catherine Bauer Wurster, edited by 
BERNARD J. FRIEDEN and WitLiAM W. Nasu, 
J3. Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1969. 
222 pp. $7.50. 


For those who may not be familiar with the 
name Catherine Bauer Wurster, the introduction 
to the book notes that she was a policy adviser 
(to Presidents Roosevelt, Eisenhower, and 
Jokmson), author (of, for example, the pioneer- 
ing Modern Housing in 1934), lobbyist (as a 
leader of the National Housing Conference), 
edccator (at Harvard University and the Uni- 
versity of California), and “philosopher of 
urbanism.” From such a career summary, it 
can be seen that Mrs. Wurster “focused pri- 
marily on programs, policy, and action.” This 
collection of essays in her memory similarly 
takes as its focus problems of policy and action: 
the common purpose of the essays in the book 
“Gs to explore the choices open to us in planning 
an= building tomorrow’s urban environment.” 

The last essay, “Inventing the Future 
Metropolis” by Britton Harris, best expresses 
the book’s focus. In it, Harris suggests that 
the magnitude of the social and physical pro- 
cesses involved in contemporary urban devel- 
opment calls for the “invention” of the future 
metropolis, since planners can no longer simply 
in-erpolate past events into future trends. Harris 
asserts that to do this there must be a dissolu- 
tion of-the boundary between “scientist” and 
“humanist”: “It has become evident that so- 
cizty as a whole is a part of the ‘external’ real 
world to which the canons of science and knowl- 
edge apply, while the most subtle and diversified 
aspects of men are the basic stuff of this real 
world, which science cannot hope to compre- 
hend and ingest without becoming manifestly 
human.” Although Harris then goes on to dis- 
cuss aspects of the process of invention, his 
essay represents the prevailing attempt by all 
the authors to draw on social science knowledge 
for guidelines in planning action programs, as 
well as their assertion that such planning re- 
quires a personal commitment in addition to 
social science expertise. 

The disadvantage of this approach is that 
iz is an attempt to use social science theory 
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rather than reformulate or extend it; in this 
sense, it is rarely critical or analytical. Attempts 
to use what we believe we know are common ir” 
the book, and though they do not contribute 
to theory construction directly, they can have 
` their own advantages. First, they provide fine 
summaries of existing knowledge, data, and 
sources. Second, it is important for social 
science theory to be put to the test of applica- 
tion, and these authors-:attempt to do this, point- 
ing to problems and gaps along the way. 

The other essays in the book may be briefly 
summarized. Lisa R. Peattie, in “Social Issues 
in Housing,” takes a cross-cultural perspective 
in examining the social functions of housing, 
comparing the barrios (slums) of Caracas, 
Venezuela with slums and housing renewal in 
the United States. Peattie calls the South ‘Amer- 
ican barrios “slums of hope,” referring to the 
fact that their residents see them as roads to 
social and economic advancement, since they 
provide access to urban opportunity, minimize 
investment of scarce resources, provide oppor- 
tunity for the residents to develop marketable 
skills (by building a shack and through contact 
with those who are more acculturated into urban 
life, etc.). In contrast, Peattie calls the slums 
of the United States “slums of despair,” an 
epithet referring to their location in areas 
abandoned by the respectable middle class and 
to the strong social stigma attached to these 
areas by an affluent society which stresses stan- 
dard of housing rather than function of hous- 
ing. 

In “Housing Policy—1937 to 1967,” Charles 
Abrams summarizes changes in governmental 
attitudes and actions in the housing sphere in 
the past 20 years, highlighting the need for 
coordination of effort at all levels of govern- 
ment and suggesting that governmental action 
to create needed housing takes courage as well 
as sound data. Edward P. Eichler presents a 
devastating review of the modern New Town 
movement in his essay, “Why New Communi- 
ties?” Eichler sees the New Towns in America 
{though not in England) simply as heirs of the 
suburbs and having all their disadvantages. 
Their location near to and dependence on large 
cities, the private profit aspects of their planning 
and development, and the specialized demand 
for new housing (in contrast to the type of 
demand for older units) conspire to make the 
New Towns as socially stratified and inaccess- 
ible to public transportation and varied job 
opportunities as the suburbs. 

South America again provides an example in 
_ the essay of Lowdon Wingo, Jr., “Latin Ameri- 
can Urbanization: Plan or Process?,” in which 
he suggests that developing countries ought to 


try to avoid having what he calls a “primate 
city” dominating the social and economic struc- 
ture. He is concerned with internal migration 
flow, private investment patterns, and ‘the cre- 
aticn of a public irfrastructure as significant 
correlates of urbanization and economic growth, 
and concludes that the growth of several com- 
peting cities will allow for greater development 
in the long rum than will one primate city. In 
his essay, “Changing Governmental! Roles in Ur- 
ban Development,” Notman Beckman shows the 
proliferation of federal programs in the area 
of trban affairs, the reluctance of states to as- 
sume responsibility for powers legitimately 
theirs, and the weakness of metropolitan gov- 
ernmenis, suggesting that for the time being 
federal leadership will remain strong, metro- 
politan organization weak, and state involve- 
ment growing. : 

The book is attractively put together, although 
the odd placement of the text on the page is 
somewhat disconcerting. The last essay is fol- 
lowed by a chronologically ordered bibliography 
of books and articles by Catherine Bauer 


Werster, which is in turn followed by biograph- . 


ical notes on authors and an index. Although 
its theoretical contribution is limited, this book 
should prove of substantial value to all those 
interested in the application of social science 
theory to the wide assortment of contemporary 
urban problems. 
RONALD FEDERICO 
The University of Maryland 
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The Subject is Race: Traditional Ideologies and 
the Teaching of Race Relations, by PETER I. 
Rose. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968. 181 pp. Clothbound, $4.95. Paperbound, 
$1.50. 


Here are two fascinating little monographs in 
one smal! book. 

The first eighty pages are a history and analy- 
sis of the development of sociological thought 
about race. Rose does not limit himself to a 
discussion of the work of those sociologists who 
specialized in race relations. He tries to show 
the impact on the sociology of race of various 
theoretical developments in the history of so- 
ciolag:cal thought. At the same time he demon- 
strates that both intellectual and political in- 
terest in race and racism have influenced the 
development of more general sociological theory. 
The first half of the book, then, constitutes the 
natural history of an academic specialty. As 
Everett C. Hughes puts it in his Forward, “It 
is the use of a particular subject, race, as the 
stereopticon viewer which makes other dimen- 
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sions of social though and sociological doctrine 
and theory stand out.” 

The second half of the book is a report and 
analysis’ of data on college and university 
courses in race relations: their regional distri- 
bution, their distribution by type and size of 
school, and by characteristics of the student 
body. The data are from 1,724 returns on a 
questionnaire designed and pretested by stu- 
dents in Professor Rose’s seminar on methods 
of sociological research. An analysis cf the re- 
spondents suggests that the returns are quite 
representative of the universe. Rose reports on 
the frequency with which a race relations course 
is offered, the enrollments in the course, and the 
method of instruction by size of institution. He 
also reports on method of examination in such 
courses, both by size of institution and by en- 
rollment in the course. The book contains an 
excellent selected bibliography. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the ie 
and content of race relations courses. This 
chapter will probably be of most interest to 
sociologists who teach in this special area, but 
. its conclusion deserves attention from all of 
us: “the majority focus of courses currently 
being taught on racial and ethnic relations in 
the United States—whether called ‘theoretical,’ 
.‘comparative,’ or ‘action-oriented’—deal almost 
exclusively with intergroup relations in the 
United States. Few are truly cross-cultural and 
even fewer attempt to use course content— 
however it is presented—to illustrate the 
broader theoretical issues of social stratification 
and differentiation” (p. 152).. 

When students ask us whether our course is 
“relevant,” they mean (if anything), relevant 
to their nonintellectual life interests. We might 
ask ourselves whether our courses are rele- 
vant—to our own intellectual life interests. 

RayMoNnD W. Mack 

Northwestern University 


The Development of Segregationist Thought, 
edited by I. A. Newsy. Homewood, Il.: The 
Dorsey Press, 1968. 177 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.75. 


In this short book of readings, all but one of 
the eighteen expressions of “segregationist 
thought” are those of Southern white Americans. 
Seven spokesmen are Southern politicians; 
others include two M.D.’s, a paleontologist, a 
sociologist (Odum, 1910), three historians (one 
a Northerner), a bishop, the preparers of a legal 
brief, and two leaders of the White Citizens 
Council. Excerpts from publications in the early 
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190C’s of two sociologists (Sumner and W. I. 


-Thomas) are included, not because the authors 


are ~hemselves identified as spokesmen for seg- 
regation, but because their works were regarded 
by segregationists as providing “scientific” sup- 
port for the segregationist position. The book 
begins with a 20-page introduction and ends 
witk a 12-page “rebuttal,” both by Professor 
Nevty, a historian of Southern origin who 
idertifies himself with equalitarians. 

Ths readings are confined to the years 1890- 
1964, a time-span further divided into three 
periods—1890-1920; 1920-1954; and since 
1954. Over half of the readings are from the — 
first period, viewed as the most important, 
when segregationist thought was “respectable.” 
For the second period no reading after 1944 is 
included, and there are only three readings for 
the period since 1954, all from the early 1960's. 

Tte readings portray the core of assumptions 
of white segregationists, especially the racist be- 
liefs most accepted among whites between 1890 
and World War J. The student’s attention is 
called to a score or more of these in the long 
introduction, in Newby’s brief preface to each 
article, and in occasional editorial footnotes. 
Newby shows that during the period around 
the turn of the century lay people found “scien- 
tific” support for many of these assumptions in 
the publications of anatomists, biologists, psy- 
chologists, and social scientists, as well as 
“authoritative” support in eloquent expressions 
by historians and religious leaders of the day. 
During the period 1920-1954, when racist be- 
liefs lost much of their scholarly authority and 
intellectual respectability, the readings (particu- 
larly those from speeches by Senators Heflin, 
Ellender, and Bilbo) exemplify the “anguished 
forebodings about the future” of last-ditch de- 
feiders of segregation against developments 
which were undermining Jim Crow practices. 
Newby sees a “new racism” emerging during 
the period following the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, one which is more “sub- 
tle and indirect,” including, for instance, in- 


‘creased emphasis upon states’ rights and local 


self-government. Northern white backlash is 
referred to but no reading from any of its 
spokesmen is included. 

For the student who is too young to have 
lived through the heyday of blatently expressed 
white segregationism, this book can be a sober- 
irg experience. However, it is doubtful that the 
student will gain any clear notion of the devel- 
obment of segregationist thought, as the- title 
oi the book suggests. For sociology students, 
the readings are too heavily weighted toward 
a period that has passed, while insufficient space 
is given to the thought of the white opponents 
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of desegregation, both North and South; since 
1954. And no attention is given to separationist 
ideas in the “new racism” among nonwhites. 

The final section of the book, “A Rebuttal 
to Segregationists,” also falls short—it concen- 
trates almost entirely upon the racist beliefs of 
the period 1890-1920. For this set of views, 
Myrdal’s chapter on “Racial Beliefs” in An 
American Dilemma (1944) is far more effective. 
The student is left without a rebuttal of the 
“new racism” of contemporary Southern white 
segregationists, of the Northern white “back- 
lashers,” and of “Black Power” anti-integration- 
ists. Perhaps more adequate attention will be 
given to these in another volume or in a revised 
edition of this one. 

CLARENCE E, GLICK 
University of Hawat 


The Negro and Equal Employment Opportua- 
nities: A Review of Management Experiences 
in Twenty Companies, by Louis A. FERMAN. 
New York: Frederick A. Praegar, 1968. 195 
pp. $15.00. 


The author of this work investigates equal 
employment opportunities for Negroes in re- 
lation to the structure and processes which con- 
dition such opportunities. Twenty firms were 
studied, in which interviews were conducted with 
67 management executives, 27 corporate head- 
quarters officials, 11 union leaders, 205 white 
workers, and 215 Negro workers. These firms 
were not representative of the total industrial 
‘structure, but were selected to insure adequacy. 
The study is largely descriptive, but becomes 
analytical in its attempt to reveal the organiza- 
tion and process of equal employment opportu- 
nities. : 

Equal employment opportunity was found to 
be a problem throughout the nation, although 
there is considerable variation in employment 
discrimination. Discrimination can be either in- 
tentional or unintentional, but most firms either 
resisted or strongly promoted equal opportu- 
nity employment programs. 

Management’s reactions to equal employment 
opportunity are described as a challenge to es- 
tablished employment practices, in terms of 
both racial and nonracial considerations. The 
latter problems center around revising the basic 
employment practices in order to promote equal 
opportunity. These include cost considerations, 
reaching the Negro labor market, dealing with 
the Negro’s concern for racial attitudes among 
supervisors and workers, his ability to use 
grievance procedures effectively, public rela- 
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tiors between the Negro community and the frm 
(especially if it has a history of discrimination), 
the interpretatiom and use of Negro test and 
interview data, and Low to weigh other factors 
which might falsely suggest that potential Ne- 
gro applicants are high employment risks. 

Equal employment opportunity was also ex- 
amiied with reference to placement, training, 
and promotion. The study describes problems 
arismg from stereotypes of Negro ability and 
job potential, customer or coworker reaction, 
and traditional job assignment patterns. Other 
factors examined in relation to employment op- 
portunity included the relevance of supervisor 
discretion, infarmal pressures on management, 
and overqualification and underplacement of 
Neg-oes. Ferman discovered, for instance, that 
mest training programs are informal in nature, 
and that many Negroes are reluctant to parti- 
cipate in them. This was largely due to per- 
ceived threats to one’s promotion opportunities 
or jeb security. The corporate structure—“the 
network of assumptions, beliefs and attitudes 
about employment in the company and the 
prevailing pattern of administrative practices 
in emmployment”—thus conditions equal employ- 
ment opportumities by setting limits within 
whica they are available. 

In-erpersonal relations at work and the role of 
unions were also investigated. Topics examined 
inclujed whites’ perceptions of the Negro em- 
ployment problem, Negro-white social contacts, 
whites’ attitudes toward company policy, and 
Negroes’ attitudes toward company policy and 
sup2rvisors. The role of the union is discussed 
in tems of differences in outlook between in- 
dus*r.al and craft unions; the former tend to 
be more aggressive in promoting equal employ- 
ment opportunities, although the overall level 
of tkeir involvement in the problem remains 
essencially passive. 

Ths book concludes with some guidelines for 
implementing equal employment opportunities. 
These guidelines are spelled out as a set of mane- 
gerial responsibilities; evidently these sections 
were written for managers or consultants to 
manazement. 

In summary, the major finding of this study 
was that Negro employment opportunities are 
conditioned by the organizational structure and 
the employment process. The broader implica- 
tions of the study are interrelated with the 
study of race relations, formal organization, 
industrial sociology, and social systems theory. 
The fmdings can be of equal value to the con- 
sultent-oriented and to the theory-oriented 
sociologist, 

Epwarp E. Harris 

Ind-ana University, Indianapolis 
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Jobs and Income for Negroes, by CHARLES C. 
KILLINGSWORTH. Policy Papers in Human 
Resources and Industrial Relations No. 6. 

_ Washington, D.C.: Joint Publication of the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan and Wayne State 
University and National Manpower Policy 
Task Force, 1968. 92 pp. Paperbound. $2.00. 


Most indicators of economic well-being re- 
veal a slackening of Negro gains in the post- 
World War II period as compared with the war 
years. According to the conventional explana- 
tion, the extreme tightness of the wartime labor 
market pulled Negroes. up the economic ladder 
despite the handicaps of low educational at- 
tainment and racial discrimination. Slackness 
of the labor market stemming from inadequate 
aggregate demand is seen as causing the postwar 
period of stagnation and the decline in the 
economic status of Negroes relative to whites. 
Continued progress requires anti-discrimination 
laws, tighter labor markets, and more education 
for Negroes. 

This familiar analysis is challenged by Kill- 
ingsworth, who skillfully states the minority 
“structuralist” position. Why, he asks, is unem- 
ployment still the major economic problem for 
Negroes when we now have antidiscrimination 
laws, economic prosperity, and an increasingly 
well-educated Negro population? Killingsworth 
argues that “reductions in the supply of labor 
were a larger factor in the tight wartime labor 
market than were increases in the demand for 
labor.” Changes in patterns of labor demand 
resulted in massive creation of low-skill jobs 
and massive governmental subsidies for recruit- 
ment and training. The postwar problem was 
not simply the result of inadequate overall 
growth, but stemmed also from a shift in defense 
spending toward “white-collar” industries such as 
aerospace, a decline in blue-collar jobs, increased 
competition for these jobs as a result of whites 
leaving agriculture for the urban labor market, 
and decentralization of industry away from cen- 
tral city Negro residences. For the structuralist, 
effective narrowing of the white-Negro gap re- 
quires manpower programs addressed to these 
specific problems. The apparent effectiveness of 
politically expedient tax cuts is illusory, for 
recent Negro employment gains were less the 
result of high aggregate demand than the effect 
on manpower supply of such factors as increas- 
ing teenage school attendance, expansion of the 
armed forces, and explicitly structural programs 
such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the 
Job Corps. 

This slight volume presents the structuralis 
argument in a highly readable and provocative 
style. The sociologist not at home with econo- 
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metric analysis of fiscal and monetary policies 
will Gnd the structuralist approach comprehen- 
sible. Demographers in particular will feel very 
much at home with Killingsworth’s decomposi- 
tion of changes in labor demand and supply. 

Killingsworth’s presentation of data is illus- 
trative rather than systematic, his analysis pro- 
vocative rather than compelling. As a sociolo- 
gist, I find his de-emphasis of discrimination as 
a factor in Negro unemployment particularly 
unccovincing. Consider his finding that “the 
unemployment problem is worse for the better- 
educated Negroes—especially chose with 9 to 12 
years of schooling—than for the least-educated 
or the college-trained.” Other research has 
shown that Negroes at these intermediate edu- 
cational levels also have a harder time obtain- 
ing jobs commensurate with their training. In- 
stead of turning to known patterns of discrim- 
ination for explanation, Killingsworth cites the 
lower quality of Negro education and suggests 
further that young, educated Negroes are handi- 
capped in the competition for better jobs by 
blue-collar origins that do not provide them with 
the requisite “behavior, dress, deportment, and 
speech.” I do not find this persuasive, particu- 
larly since many other studies of Negro-white 
differences have been able to demonstrate the 
overwhelming importance of discrimination. 
As 2conomists seek accommodation between de- 
mand and structuralist interpretations and poli- 
cies, I would urge that they not fall back on 
slopoy sociology to support a disregard for 
racial discrimination. 

ALMA F. TAEUBER 
University of Wisconsin 


The Algiers Motel Incident, by JOHN HERSEY. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1968. 397 pp. 
$5.95. 


These are days when writing on crime and 
juszice is less likely to be left to criminologists 
anc lawyers or to the daily newspaper and 
stock-in-trade fiction. Some well-known Ameri- 
can writers have turned from filtering reality 
and the luxury of invisibility, as Hersey puts 
it, to the detailed investigation of an episode. 
What emerges is more than reporting. The se- 
leczion of the episode is as important as literary 
realism. The episode is the message. 

Some years ago Truman Capote wrote a book 
entitled Jn Cold Blood about a Nebraska homi- 
cide. It was indeed a cold hook. The plot, the 
cheracters, the action—even justice—not to men- 
tion the author, came through cold. The Algiers 
Motel Inctdent is not such a book. It might 
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well have been titled, Jn Hot Blood. Passiors 
human passion, and compassion abound in 
this book. The episode, the characters, the 
action, and the author are passionate cre- 
tures. All are caught up in a human drama of 
racism, the police, what passes for criminal 
justice, and where justice might lie. 

This is a brilliant book, a tour de force. It 
is not easily summarized. I shall not try. For 
those who have not heard of it, and I hope they 
are few, if you have not read it, read it. The 
episode has a beginning, perhaps. But who can 
say that it began with Detroit’s riot in August, 
1967? Certainly the action of the book begins 
there, but as Hersey warns: “I was immeasur- 
ably aided in the ventilation of my mind by 
that surpassingly remarkable document of our 
time The Autobiography of Malcolm X, which 
every white American with any pretensions to 
racial understanding simply must read. (If you 
have not read it, close this book now and read 
that other and come back to these premises, 
if you will, later. I also wish, by the way, that 
some of our black friends who revere Malcolm 
X would read again with special care the last 
chapters of his book)” (p. 32). The action be- 
gins in the Algiers Motel and in a uniquely 
-episodic way moves with the author as he pieces 
it together. What happened there and there- 
after is a story—more or less. There is no end- 
ing. One leaves it in the legal maze (where it 
still is). 

That which disquiets many literary people 
in reading this book must commend it to so- 
ciologists. They seem to deplore its episodic 
quality-—the reader, as well as the author, must 
perforce piece matters together. The Rashomon 
quality is disturbing: what really happened. 

I said the book was for sociologists. Unlike 
anything I have read, it portrays much of our 
social system as it works. It does more, but it 
does that well. If the artist will forgive me, it 
tackles both the problem of what a sociological 
investigator can learn about events and how 
such events get translated through people and 
organizations. It is a book about people—with 
portraits of the central actors—and how their 
lives intersect: policemen, black and white citi- 
zens, the men of justice. It is a book about val- 
ues: the world of the ghetto, of rasicm, of sex 
mores, of legalisms. It is a book about organi- 
zations: police departments; the National 
Guard; city government; the ghetto; and local, 
state, and federal courts. 

The book is also for sociologists who observe 
and distill social reality, particularly those who 
recognize that knowledge of social life is often 
dangerous knowledge. The author struggles with 
the problems of sociological observation. One 
reads: “In the end my new friends gave me 


such trust as to tell me secrets I wish I had not 
heard, for I must, or be a monster, withhold 
actributions of them from the book, and I had 
really wanted to avoid all holding back, all 
dstortion; I heard murmurings of incest, of 
crime-breeding hatreds within families, of urges 
to kill outside families and across the dreadful 
color line” (p. 32). He writes: “There is no 
such thing as objective reportage. Human life 
is far too tumblingswift to be reported in whole; 
the moment the recorder chooses nine facts 
out of ten he colors the information with his 
views” (p. 33). What sociology often may lack, 
tke artist-sociologist may also supply. “The 
men and women involved in the Algiers inci- 
dent were caught up in processes much larger 
than themselves. This does not mean that they 
do not deserve compassion or punishment, or, 
in one or two cases, both. It means rather that 
their fates—for fate intervenes precisely when 
the individual is helplessly caught up by the 
cyclonic forces of history and of human na- 
ture—their fates, far from being commonplace, 
are elevated to something close to the tragic” 
(p. 37). 

The dangers of the sociologist in the end may 
also be the dangers of the poet. The knowledge 
that flows from taking things apart may be 
meagre and unsatisfactory, indeed unsatisfying, 
for putting matters together. Such knowledge 
may serve only to widen the gap. 

ALBERT J. Reiss, JR. 

University of Michigan 


The Impact of Negro Voting: The Role of the 
Vote in the Quest for Equality, by WILLIAM 
R. Keecu. Chicago, Il: Rand McNally and 
Co., 1968. 113 pp. $3.95. 


It is generally assumed that discriminatory 
practices aimed at a minority group will lessen 
as that group exerts greater influence on govern- 
mental officials through increased participation 
in elections. Keech, in a tightly written mono- 
graph, tests this proposition through a case 
study of two Southern communities—Tuskegee, 
Alabama and Durham, North Carolina. 

Tuskegee and Durham were selected as the 
research sites, not because they are representa- 
tive Southern communities, but rather because 
they vary on two important dimensions—size 
of the Negro electorate (Tuskegee has a Negro 


majority, while Durham is 36 per cent Negro) . 


and cohestveness of the Negro voting bloc (Dur- 
ham has a much more “maneuverable” Negro 
bicce vote than Tuskegee). 

This monograph is organized along the lines 
of a dissertation (which it is in part, since the 
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author studied the Negro vote in Durham for 
his dissertation). The first two chapters deal 
with theory and method. The third chapter is 
a longitudinal analysis of the Negro voting 
strength in the two cities (registration, turnout, 
and extent of bloc voting). The next two chap» 
ters focus on the dependent variable--the pay: 
offs of Negro voting jn the public and private 
sectors. Here the reader is given a systematic 


assessment of the effects of Negro voting at all. 


levels from the paving of streets and collection 
of garbage to the elimination of discrimination 
in housing and: education. As the author notes, 
however, it is-tremendously difficult to separate 
the effects of the vote from all other factors 
which might affect policy formation in these 
areas. To his credit, Keech examines the prob- 
lems of time order and spuriousness in the 
relationships between votes and policy. 

Since this is an exploratory study, Keech 
concludes by setting forth his findings in the 
form of hypotheses to be tested in situations 
other than Durham and Tuskegee. In general, 
he found that Negro votes are the most success+ 
ful in securing fair and equal treatment in: the 
public sector rather than the private sector; 
bond elections rather than candidate elections; 
distribution of public goods rather than the in- 
tegration of public facilities; attacks upon the 
cruder forms of discrimination rather than the 
subtler forms. With respect to the size of the 
Negro population, Keech hypothesizes: the 
greater the Negro proportion of a papulation, 
the more salient race will be to the white voters, 
‘and this will be manifested in a cohesive white 
vote against Negroes or candidates supported 
by Negroes. 

Social scientists will find this book useful and 
provocative. Its strengths lie in its suggestions 
for further research and in the methods used 
by the author to explore systematically this 
important theoretical and practical problem. 

D. STANLEY EITZEN 

University of Kansas 


The Politics of School Desegregation: Compara- 
tive Case Studies of Community Structure 
and Policy-Making, by -Ropert L. CRAIN. 
Chicago, Ill.: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968. 
390 pp. $7.95. 


Given the urgency of the present black strug- 
gle for full equality, it would seem that an 
analysis of any aspect of that struggle would 
be timely. Yet the very currency of events 
makes it difficult for the analyst to make gen- 
eralizations which are not soon dated. The prob- 
lem of making meaningful and valid comments 
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about so complex and changing an issue as 
desegregation ig apparent in The Poltics of 
Schock Desegregation. For example, the authar 
observes at one point that ‘in general, civil 
rights groups seem to be quite conservative 
in the types of actions they are willing to take” 
(p. 133). Admittedly, Crain is not attempting 
to explain all civil rights activities; he limits his 
attenzion to school desegregation only. Yet the 
recent year-long boycott of the public schools 
in Swan Quarter, North Carolina, guided by 
the local branch of the Southern Christian 
Lead2rship Conference suggests that conserva- 
tism is not always characteristic even in the 
area of school desegregation. 

Ore should read The Politics of School De- 
segregation, not to understand the controversy 
of Ccean Hill-Brownsville, but to understand 
Baltimore, Buffalo, and six other cities in which 
school desegregation was a central issue between 
1959 end 1965, Crain in fact reviews data from 
fifteen cities—eight in the North and seven in 
the South—some more closely than others. The 
first part of the book analyzes the decision- 
making process related to school desegregation 
in the eight northern cities: St. Louis, “Lawn- 
dale.” “Bay City,” Newark, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, and Pittsburgh. In attempting 
to Celineate the actors, issues, behaviors, and 
strategies found in each setting, the author pre- 
sents details which are sometimes difficult to 
intecrelate and often ogverwhelming. While 
Woodside was the controversial school in Lawn- 
dale, in Buffalo it was Woodlawn. Fortunately, 
however, the discussions of each setting are 
not extended; the author has sought to he 
brief, Indeed, what aides the anglysis is the 
fact that for each setting attention is given pri- 
marily to the roles played by civil rights groups, 
community organizations, and school persqnnel. 
Thes, some comparisons can be made from one 
city to another. 

The book, while focused on the politics of the 
study settings, discusses topics of interest to 
persons other than political sociologists. For the 
student of educational administration, Crain 
analyzes the distribution of power between the 
sup2rintendent and school board. Of particular 
interest, since it contradicts some other findings, 
is the dominance of the board over the super- 
intendent on the issue of desegregation. Per- 
sons interested in the organization of the civil 
rights movement may find Crain’s comparisons 
of northern versus southern groups of interest. 
An especially noteworthy finding is that in the 
cities studied, the well-established civil rights 
organizations (particularly the National Asso- 
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ciation for the Advancement of Colored People) 
were less effective in the desegregation conflict 
than the neighborhood groups which emerged 
in the communities. 

`. In the introduction Crain points out that ro 
general theories of decision-making are advanced 
in the book. While this is not surprising, given 
the heretofore limited data on school Jesegrega- 
tion, the absence of a general framework is a 
drawback. The reader is left without a perspec- 
tive for understanding other communities. 

Cora ELMIRA BAGLEY 
University of North Carolina 


The Politics of Fasr-Housing Legislation: Statz 
and Local Case Studies, edited by Lynn W. 
_ Erey and Tuomas W. Casstrevens. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Publisaing Co., 
1968. 415 pp. Paperbound. $5.00. 


Few books expire as prematurely as last 
T year’s volume on civil rights. Written before 
the passage of the 1968 civil rights acz with its 
‘extensive fair-housing provisions, before burn- 
ing ghettos became a common part oI the ur- 
ban summer scene, and before black nationalism 
eclipsed the emphasis of the civil rights move- 
ment on integration, this book has been super- 
seded by recent social and political ckange. 

The editors unfortunately contribute to the 
book’s early demise. Their plan to recruit eight 
case studies according to a prescribed format 
could well be emulated by other editors but this 
potentially unifying framework is not eTectively 
developed. In the editors’ instructions and the 
authors’ responses, the limitations of the case 
method approach are emphasized at the ex- 
pense of its benefits. Social science, unlike 
journalism, is directed at broad trends of hu- 
man behavior in an attempt to find patterns 
that explain and predict. More perspicacious 
editing might have helped the authors search 
for generalizable findings and formuate hy- 
potheses from the individual cases. Hypotheses 
do not fall from the sky. The case method, in 
skilled hands, is an excellent- means o? finding 
general statements worth additional inquiry. 

The cities selected for study“~New York, 
Chicago, Oberlin (Ohio), Berkeley, and Ann 
Arbor—all experienced fair-housing pclitics at 
the same time their respective states were also 
considering such legislation. However, the edi- 
tors’ claim that the cities were chosen ‘to give 
a range of geographical location and of demo- 
graphic, economic, and political factors” (p. 10) 


must be skeptically viewed. Three of the five 

cities are university communities. In every case, 

the city adopted legislation before the state 
iJ. . 


Equally disturbing is the reluctance’ of the 
editors to deal significantly with the problems 
of implementation. The argument that this 
important point was ignored “because our 
friends Robert J. Harris and Eugene Feingold 
are probing these problems at length in their 
forthcoming book .. .” (p. 9) is not worthy of 
response! 

Although the editors did not build an in- 
tegrated work from the contributions, four of 
tiem merit attention in their own right. Joseph 
Kabison’s work on New York City and New 
York State engagingly describes the political 
maneuvering made possible by translating po- 
litical victories won in liberal New York City 
into political currency redeemable (although not 
generally at favorable rates) in the more con- 
servative state legislature. This case demon- 
strates that bipartisan consensus is vital to 
the success of liberal-sponsored positions in 
the upstate-dominated legislature. Robinson’s 
description of the close cooperation between 
the American Jewish Congress and the NAACP 
is lso worth noting. Black militancy may rele- 
gate such cooperation to history. 

The article on Chicago and Ilinois by Thomas 
Landye and James Vanecko deserves attention 


fcr its commentary on the sociology and politics . 


of Negro-ethnic relations, a too often neglected 
asp2ct of the civil rights conflict. Regrettably, 
this inguiry did not investigate the strong op- 
position of parish priests in ethnic neighbor- 
hoods to the Catholic archdiocese’s support of 
civil rights. The workings of the city machine 
are aptly described by two men who apparently 
krow their way through “the city of neighbor- 
hcods.” 

Casstevens’ chapters on Berkeley and Cali- 
fornia deal with such significant topics as the 
impact of local issues on state politics, the 
tactical error of pushing in the representative 
body for a measure strongly opposed by a sig- 
nificant electoral majority, and the impact of 
the fair-housing issue on the California elections 
of 1964. Casstevens draws on his personal 
knowledge of California and Berkeley politics 
and, unlike many of his co-writers, supports his 
assertion with hard data. 

Despite the book’s ideographic emphasis and 
lack of editorial integration, students of urban 
sociology and state and local government 
may find the above four essays well worth read- 
ing. 

ABRAHAM H. MILLER 

Ussversity of California, Davis 
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Spanish Speaking People in the United States, 
edited by June Heim. American Ethnolog- 
ical Society. Seattle, Wash:: University of 
Washington Press, 1969. 215 pp. Paperbound. 
$4.00. 


This volume includes thirteen papers pre- 
sented at the Annual Spring Meeting of the 
American Ethnological Society (Detroit, May 
3—4, 1968). One is a student contribution, the 
winner of the Elsie Clews Parsons Prize, on 
economic variables and types of household com- 
position in the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in 
northern Montana. The major concern of the 
other twelve is ‘the Mexican-American, and 
they include a number of valuable studies. 

Two are generally theoretic papers on “Sam- 
pling and Generalization in Anthropological Re- 
search on Spanish Speaking Groups” (Thomas 
Weaver) and “Social Class, Assimilation and 
Acculturation” (Joan W. Moore). Weaver cau- 
tions against the generalizations derived from 
socio-anthropological data on 5.1 million Span- 
ish-speaking persons living in the United States 
who represent many different national origins 
and subcultures. He notes cogently (as an illus- 
tration) that although more than half of the 
total Spanish-speaking population in New Mex- 
ico live in urban areas, only two dissertations 
have directed attention to the urban environ- 
ment. In a broader vein, he calls for more rig- 
orous and sophisticated sampling techniques 
and cites “the need for representing the total 
range of cultural variation.” The Moore paper 
is one of the best commentaries on the two 
essentially opposing views which underlie dis- 
cussion of ethnicity and the social-class system: 
the earlier Warner-Srole thesis, which viewed 
mobility for ethnics as stressful but the end- 
result as both assimilation and acculturation; 
and the Gordon Thesis, which maintains that 
occupational mobility requires acculturation 
but does not necessarily involve detachment 
from the ethnic group. In her study of Mexican- 
Americans in Los Angeles and San Antonio, 
Moore postulates two social-class contexts: a 
frontier context which is more destructive of 
ethnic traditionalism and exclusiveness than of 
ethnic ghetto (colony) in which both ethnic 
traditionalism and exclusiveness persist. 

Two papers on migrants study the Mexican- 
American experience in Racine, Wisconsin, and 
present quantitative analyses of urban hispanic 
experience. They are supplemented by a paper 
which presents a child’s view of life in an urban 
barrio, Added to these are a study of folk medi- 
cine on the Texas-Mexican border; a perceptive 
paper on the variegated Spanish-speaking com- 
munities of Florida (with notices of Cuban en- 
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clave3); an assessment of correctional processes 
and Mexican-Americans in a Southwest city; 
a study of tri-ethnic stratification in Taos, New 
Mexico; a paper on Hispanic protest (whose 
model and style is derived from the black com- 
munity) in northern New Mexico and southern 
Colorado; an article on the “Alianza Move- 
ment” and social change in New Mexico; and 
a concluding paper on “The Anglo Side of Ac- 
culturation” (which, as a reaction paper, notes: 
“The anthropologist has always urged that 
policy changes concerning subordinate cultures 
be made on the basis of thorough understand- 
ing of the whole culture, and of the impact of 
change on the entire range of cultural insti- 
tutians. If, as now seems evident, the dominant 
American culture must change to permit other 
patterns to enjoy their own fulfillment un- 
harassed, the dominant culture deserves no less 
thorsugh an understanding.”) 

The hispanic community in the United States 
ig ai present responding to a multiplicity of 
forces (among which the social protest and 
asseztion of American blacks is the most potent), 
and this volume is a valuable kaleidoscope 
which furnishes a comprehensive view of the 
Mexican-American community, along with some 
notice of other hispanic groups. The neglect of 
the Puerto Rican community can be remedied 
by the bibliographies ‘of Cordasco-Covello, 
Dossick, and Senior-Watkins, which are noted 
in “Puerto Rican Migrants on the Mainland 
of the United States,” IRCD Bulletin, vol. IV 
(January, 1968). ` ~ 

FRANCESCO CoRDASCO 

Montclair State College 


Presudice, War and the Constitution: Causes 
and Consequences of the Evacuation of the 
Japanese Americans in World War II, by 
JACOBUS TENBROEK, EDWARD N. BARNHARDT, 
and FLovp W. Marson. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1968. 408 pp. 
Clothbound, $7.50. Paperbound, $2.25. 


This book was originally published in 1954, 
and the present volume is the third printing by 
the same press. The difference between the 
earlier volumes and the present one is the addi- 
tion of a “Preface to the Third Printing” by the 
same three authors (Mr. tenBroek died just 
before the third printing went to press). Many 
things have happened in the United States since 
its first printing 15 years ago, but it is still a 
timely book today. Despite Apollo 10, Viet-Nam, 
heart transplants, and race riots, nothing has 
basically changed in race and ethnic relations - 
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during the past decade. Concerned ci-izens will 
find this book is a still-appropriate reminder of 
what happened in the past, what is aappening 
new, and what may happen in the future. We 
still live under the shadow of a Ccnstitution 
which has not repealed the Emergency Deten- 
tion Act of 1950. As the authors nota in their 
new preface, “the wartime episode of the Japan- 
ese-Americans remains today, as it was yesterday 
and as it will surely be tomorrow, one of the 
darkest chapters in the nation’s histor” (p. v}. 

- The book has three parts: (I) Genesis; (ID 
Exodus; and (III) Leviticus. In the frst part 
the authors discuss a series of episodes relatec 
to: the origin of the evacuation, especially the 
genesis of an anti-Oriental stereatype or “yel- 
low-peril” complex among the various segments 
of the white population on the West Coast. 
In the second part the evacuation process is 
described with painstaking detail and accuracy. 
The extensive reference materials are adequate 
to permit examining the events which finally 
lead to mass incarceration. The last part, 
“Leviticus,” explores the role of judicial es- 
tablishments and the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the detention of Japanese-American. 
citizens en masse. The deprivation of con- 
stitutional rights~an act the Supreme Court 
condoned—is systematically studied with rig- 
orous objectivity. 

Throughout the book the authors analyze 
the motivating factors involved in the decision 
to make the evacuation, but special atiention is 
given to this matter in the chapter “Two 
Theories of Responsibility.” This ckapter is 
sociologically significant. The authors conclude 
correctly that the “pressure group thecry” (de- 
rived mainly from economic competiton) and 
the “politician theory” (derived primarily from 
the vested interest of the West Coast politicians) 
are less significant than white racism: 

Most undeniable of all is that the American 

people generally, and the people of ihe West 

Coast in particular, were anxious, angry, and 

afraid; that in this mood the familiar spector of 

the “yellow peril” appeared before them, and 
that they struck out blindly at its shadows—not 
knowing that by this blow they were to dam- 
age, not the enemy, but the constituticnal safe- 
guards of their own free way of life (p.~ 208). 
In other words, the primary cause of the mass 
evacuation (excluding other “enemy aliens,” 
such as German and Italian Americans) can 
best be explained as sociological, rather than 
economical or political. The authors point out 
what the majority of the American pcpulation 
has failed to see, has been reluctant to admit, 
or has been trying to ignore and forget despite 
a- host of empirical findings on the seme and 
similar problems (cf. Thomas and Nisrimoto’s 
The Spoilage; Thomas, Kikuchi, and Sakoda’s 
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Tke Salvage; Grodzin’s American Betrayed; 
Kitano’s Jepanese Americans; and the Report 
cf the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders). ` 

As the authors admit, this book is not a so- 
cialogical study of Japanese-Americans; neither 
is it a study of sociopsychological reactions of 
tae incarcerated or of the collective apathy of the 
American public. However, the authors achieve 
their main objective: to give a historical descrip- 
tion and juristic analysis of the evacuation 
process. This book is indeed an enduring classic, 
having something for everyone. For the authors 
it is an achievement; for the public it is a warn- 
ing. If the reader finds this book too “technical,” 
I suggest the following: Daisuke Kitagawa, 


Isses and Nisei: The Internment Years (New 


York: The Seabury Press, 1967). 
| Won Moo Hurn 
Monmouth College 


Seeking More Effective Means to Overcome 
Poverty: Proceedings of the Appalachia Con- 
ference on Research in Poverty and De- 
telopment, edited by SYLVAN J. KAPLAN and 
Davm E. Linpstrrom. Blacksburg, Va.: Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute Research and Ex- 
tension Divisions, 1969. 272 pp. Paperbound. 
No price indicated. 


This is a report of a four-day interdiscipli- 
nery, interinstitutional: conference on poverty 
acd development in Appalachia held in July 
1668. The book is loosely organized into five 
sections, beginning with a discussion of the 
problems of interinstitutional cooperation in 
the Appalachian poverty war. There are some 
seventy pages of research abstracts describing 
bcth ongoing and completed research in Ap- 
palechia, a series of statements by federal oft- 
cials indicating the relevance of their agency 
to Appalachian poverty, and a summary state- 
mert of the conference’s recommendations re- 
garding the public policy and research. The last 
sixty pages consist of a brief description of 
the “Appalachian Ccomputer System,” a bibli- 
ogrephy of items displayed at the conference, 
a list of persons attending, and a second series 
of research abstracts. 

By the editors’ own criteria this volume fails. 
Sylvan Keplan suggests that the conference was 
at least in part stimulated by the impression, 


left from reading an earlier government report - 


on poverty in Appalachia, that “too many of the 
research findings are generalized, fragmented, 
and insufficiently coordinated to provide effective 
support to those who would attempt to relieve 
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the impoverished.” This short statement is a 
rather good description of the book. It con- 
tains little information as to fhe extent and 
nature of poverty in Appalachia; indeed, one is 
not told where Appalachia is. We are told that 
it cuts across the boundaries of at least 13 
states, The research abstracts, perhaps the only 
valuable section of the entire book, are ordered 
by institutional affiliation of authors and broad 
topical categories. While some are rather in- 
teresting—e.g., one by H. Max Miller concern- 
ing the economic and cultural factors effecting 
adaptations to poverty—as research abstracts 
they do little more than raise questions. The 
editors have apparently made little effort at 
integrating the empirical or theoretical work 
presented. 

Proposals for public policy focus on educa- 
tion (both academic and religious), counseling 
services for youth, industrial and agricultural 
development, interinstitutional cooperation, 
changes in tax structures, and bridging the gap 
between the power structure and the poor. Ques- 
tions are raised and suggestions are made, but 
there is little evidence presented as to their 
basis ot possible consequences. Again there 
is little editorial integration. 

More generally, as the subtitle implies, this 
is merely a report of the proceedings of a con- 
ference. Perhaps the value of this book lies in 
its documentation of the uselessness of con- 
ferences such as this as a means of integrating 
empirical research and generating imaginative 
and coherent public policy. 

WELIAM L. YANCEY 

Vanderbilt University 


Minorities and the Police: Confrontation in 
America, by Davin H. BAyLey end HAROLD 
MENDELSOHN. New York: The Free Press, 
1969. 209 pp. $6.95. 


For a work so titled and published in 1969, 
perhaps the first question is whether it is as 
pertinent and valuable as the title indicates. 
Indeed it is. Whatever deficiencies it may have, 
it has no péer in its pertinence to contemporary 
problems of police reform and to the question of 
how such reform affects minority group rela- 
tions, 

The data used derive from four public opin- 
ion surveys made in 1966, in Denver, Colorado. 
Attention was directed to two ethnic minorities 
{the “Spanish-named” and “Negroes”) as well 
as to the “majority community” (termed “Dom- 
inants”) and to the police force. Survey One 
was aimed at the general public and consisted of 
two modified area probability samples. One of 


these represented the majority population, the 
other ~he minority populations. A table appear- 
ing early in the book argues the representative- 
ness of this sample (p. vii). 

Survey Two concentrated on Negroe3 and the 
Spanish-named, and Survey Three on Denver 
policemen. Survey Four dealt with community 
leaders, i.e, seventy-six politicians, adminis- 
trator3, businessmen, and reporters. 

The stated thesis is that relations between the 
police and minorities may be understood best 
in terms of the “restraints” acting on both. But 
this thesis plays little part in the presentation 
and interpretation of the data. It is perhaps just 
as well, for besides providing information at 
once unique and supportive of other studies 
(e.g, Neiderhoffer’s Behind the Shield), Bay- 
ley and Mendelsohn’s work is highly original 
and seemingly wise in the categories chosen for 
investigation. If there is a grand contention, 
however, it is that the data on Denver are rep- 
resentative of the situation in other cities of 
the United States, a point tc which we shall 
retum. 

Chapters One and Two provide additional 
information on police personality traits, re- 
cruitment, and social origins. Chapter Three is 
more unusual, however, and is a fine example 
of the originality of direction often evident in 
this book. It deals with diferential rates of con- 
tact with the police by Dominants and minority 
group persons. A concept of “sensitive contact” 
is wed here, and some valuable observations 
result. It is argued, for example, that the chief 
function of policing is the iterruption of be- 
havior. 

Chapters Five and Six deal with the percep- 
tions of the police by minority groups and of 
minority groups by the police. Chapter Seven 
attempts to deal with riots and civil disorder 
undsr the rubric “violence.” In fact, however, 
it appears that their data are not very relevant 
to such questions. Denver has had no large- 
scale rioting, and the best they can do is to 
point out that both Negrozs and policemen 
know well where rioting is most likely, whereas 
many others do not. 

Chapter Eight is a schedule for police reform 
in zhe area of minority relations. It may have 
its only peer in James Q. Wilson’s “Police 
Mcrale, Reform, and Citizen Respect: The 
Chicago Case.” Ten points are enumerated, 
witch need not be recapitulated here since the 
importance of this book is such that those that 
are seriously or professionally concerned with 
police-minority relations will necessarily have 
recourse to them in the context of the book. 

‘With regard to the major contention of this 
work—that its results are broadly applicable to 
other communities—one characteristic of the 
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Denver Police Department distinguiskes it from 
all other forces. This is the nationally infamous 
police scandal of 1961. In the interest of mak- 
ing generalization from the results credible, the 
unique effects of that corruption ard its ex- 
posure appear to be virtually dismissed. This 
might have been a mistake. 

It is appropriate to conclude with a quotation 
which conveys the authors’ position on the 
subject of violence and the police, and also re- 
iterates a truism of which many who may never 
see this book need to be reminded: 

There is a tendency for some minority people, 

as well as their Dominant allies, to demigrate the 

entire function of the police in an understandable 
desire to bring about reform within the force. 
- Neither society as a whole nor particular groups 
within it would profit from the destruction of 
an effective police organization ... (p. 201). 


Roy O. MANNING 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukes 


Police Power: Police Abuses in New York City, 
by Paur Cuevicny. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1969. 298 pp. $6.95. 


This is a well-written account of citizen com- 
plaints concerning routine denials of Cue proc- 
ess in cases of false arrest, search, and summary 
punishment involving, in most instances, patrol- 
men in New York City during the period 1966- 
67. Since the police repeatedly enter into ad- 
versary relationships with the public, ccmplaints 
of this sort, founded and unfounded, are a stan- 
dard part of policework, and the polce have 
developed rather sophisticated means of deal- 
ing with them. Realizing this, Chevigny focuses 
here on complaints of “abuses”: those cases in 
which violations of law by policem2n were 
observed by a civilian who was not himself ar- 
rested and the complainant was not convicted 
of a charge. Most abuses described are court 
“victories” won by ACLU lawyer Chevigny for 
people who went to him for help after an en- 
counter with the law. The book does not de- 
scribe non-founded complaints or those which 
do not fit the author’s criteria for accapting a 
case. 

The incidents involving complainants typi- 
cally arose from a confrontation of police and 
various sorts of alleged violators of minor 
laws such as loitering, disturbing the peace, dis- 
orderly conduct, etc. The pattern in these in- 
cidents is as follows: police challenge of citizens 
who appear or act “suspiciously”; cik:zen re- 
sponse in the form of defiance, assertion of 
rights, or denial of information; and pelce re- 
taliation, often violent if minority citizens are 
involved. ‘Chevigny is particularly informative 


in his discussion of the ways police distort the 
facts in cases of violence to justify a false 
or covering arrest for assaulting an officer or 
resisting arrest. The descriptions of the inter- 
ections in these incidents, or of police tactics, 
could have taken the form of a very interest- 
ing sort of transactional analysis in which bids 
are met and escalated by both parties until 
the intreaction breeks the form and leads to 
violence. The argument takes an almost an- 
ectdotal form, and does not develop the possi- 
ble sociological themes in any depth—but this 


is outside a lawyer’s interest and style of analy- . 


S's. 

Chevigny does occasionally make a try at 
structural analysis of the context of police- 
public relations, e.g, when he attempts to link 
the patrolman’s enforcement of minor laws with 
the police department’s response to citizen de- 
mands for repressive action and harrassment 
campaigns. Such strategic attempts to appear 
efficient and responsible in effect organizationally 
sanction the short-circuiting of the procedural 
guarantees of the law. His conclusion is that 
tke police engage in systematic harrassment, 
violence, and abuse because the “public” desires 
them to, but he spends little time dealing with 
the occupational and organizational filters 
through which the demands of various publics 
are strained. Overall, he does not deal with 
police rancorcusly, but sees them as brokers 
between citizens demanding punitive law en- 
forcement, a political and legal system slowly 
responding to changes in morality, and ex- 
ploited and restive minorities. 

The reforms suggested in the next to last 
chapter have an ironic quality, since he recog- 
nizes the societal sanction for abuse in police 
conduct but suggests reforms which ignore his 
earlier claims. Chevigny’s reforms are sugges- 
tive of those in the Presidents Crime Commis- 
sicn Report, in which the very structural as- 
pects of the society waich produced the problem 
go unrecognized as those which will prevent 
reform and attention is focused instead on 
means and piecemeal organizational changes. 
It is my opinion—and Chevigny’s, I suspect— 
thet the police are burdened with an impossible 
mandate which forces them to resort to the 
strategic and tactical management of the ap- 
pearance of law enforcement in an effort to meet 
the contradictory demands made upon them. 
Without structural changes, specifically in the 
law and the legal system, the police will con- 
tinue to be the tools of the political groups on 
which they are dependent rather than instru- 
ments of the abstract demand for justice. 

This volume is intended as an “alert the citi- 
zens” book, and may well be successful—i.e., it 
may sell well—but I doubt that it will be very 
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useful to sociologists familiar with the extant 
literature. However, it is just “sociological 
enough” to repay selective attention; e.g., the 
last chapter contains several theoretical obser- 
vations, some of the legal points are informa- 
tive, and the descriptions of the incidents are 
interesting ethnography. 
Peter K. MANNING 
Michigan State University 


The Positive School of Criminology: Three 
Lectures by Enrico Ferrt, edited by STANLEY 
E. Grupp. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1968. 115 pp. $3.95. 


Although we often equate content with size, 
this criterion in no way applies to this book. 
Though small, it has a wealth of information 
of inestimable value to the criminologist and 
others interested in that vital subject. A short 
introduction by the editor prepares the reader 
for what is to follow and indicates the impor- 
tance of Ferri to the field of criminology. The 
most vocal defender and proselytizer of the 
positive school of criminology—so significant 
in today’s thinking—brought to the world the 
many ideas leading to the genuine scientific in- 
vestigation of antisocial acts of human beings. 
The current approach is a reflection of Ferri’s 
basic notions regarding the causation of crime 
and the methods of handling the guilty. No one 
can deny the impact of the individual who has 
been considered “the father of modern cniminol- 
ogy.” 

In his biography of Ferri, Professor Thorsten 
Sellin gives a lucid account of Ferri’s colorful 
life and contributes a great deal to a deeper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the penetrating 
ideas of the Italian philosopher, trial lawver, 
forensic orator, member of Parliament, editor 
of the Socialist newspaper Avants, lecturer, uni- 
versity professor, author of scholar-y works, 
founder of a legal publication, reformer, and a 
staunch supporter of his own convictions. It 
would be difficult to find a more comprehensive 
and yet succinct highlighting of Ferri’s many 
facets. 

The rest of the volume is devotec to three 
lectures given by Ferri at the University of 
Naples, Italy in 1901. The first of these is a 
critique of the classical school of criminology, 
headed by Beccaria, which emphasized such 
conditions as free will, personal responsibility 
for insanity, and happiness achieved through 
the element of deterrence in punishment. By 
weighing pleasure and pain, a person would 
make the rational choice and desist from crime 
because he knew that the punitive results would 
cancel any advantage he might gain if caught. 
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A scale of penalties commersurate with the 
offense would maximize protection to society. 

In the second lecture the background mate- 
rial for criminal activity is examined. Ferri be- 
lieved the classical school was too structured in 
its icterpretation of the situation, making some 
allowances for exceptional cases explicitly stated 
in the law. On the other hand, the positive 
school ig deterministic in its approach and as- 
serts that various aspects of the environment 
are responsible for an individual turning to 
crim2. These would include associates and phys- 
ical surroundings as well as scme of the innate 
characteristics of the person involved. Crime 
then becomes a product of mu_tiple factors over 
which the man or woman has limited control. 
What Ferri called “criminal saturation” is the 
resu.t, by which he meant thet a society toler- 
ates as much criminality as it tends to deserve. 
With a change in social conditions for the better 
regarding social justice and opportunity, crime 
will be lessened. 

Lecture Three deals with enedes against 
criminality. The watchword should be preven- 
tion rather than correction. Stress should be 
placed on forstalling delinquency. Etiology 
should be studied and analyzed to promote con- 
ditions conducive to law-abiding behavior. 
Where these fail, punishment should be in the 
form of the indeterminate sentence and other 
measures that hopefully will rehabilitate the 
offender. The philosophy of the reformatory 
rather than the penitentiary should be practiced 
to resocialize the person so that he can return 
to society with a new and constructive orienta- 
tion. An eclectic approach using all the findings 
of science should be employed to reduce social 
evils. 

Particularly for the student but also for the 
teacher, this excellent book provides an exami- 
nation in capsule form of the contributions of 
Ferri, a scholar of eminent stature. Whatever 
may have been lost in translation is compen- 
sated for in the clarity of interpretation. The 
area of criminal investigation is richer for the 
existence of the positive schcol. 

Herry M. MULLER 
£Hegheny College 


Treating the “Untreatable”: Chronic Criminals 
at Herstedvester, by Geor K. Srurup. Bal- 
timore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. 266 
Ep. $10.00. 


Herstedvester, a small, closed institution in 
Denmark, was originally opened as the Deten- 
tion Institution for Psychopaths in 1935. The 
narie was changed in 1960 to the Herstedvester 
Dezention Centre. This book tells the story of 
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Herstedvester: its history, its staff anc inmates 
the evolution of its program, and the <esults of 
its efforts. Georg Stiirup, the author, is a psy- 
‘chiatrist and has been superintendert of the 
institution since 1942. In 1966 he received the 
Isaac Ray Award of the American P:ychiatric 
Association, and this book is derived from the 
Award Lecturés he delivered. It is essentially 
descriptive and does not report on wht Stiirup 
calls “controlled experiments.” 

In Denmark, proposals for a special institu- 
tion for psychopaths trace back to a lew which 
was recommended in 1912 by the Kroninalst. 
forentngen, an organization of criminologists. 
Today such offenders may be sentenced by the 
court on an indefinite basis either to Hersted- 
vester or its sister institution in Horsems, which 
was opened in 1951. Final responsibilit> for pa- 
role and release remains with the court, which at 
all points receives medical opinion before de- 
ciding on a case. Commitment to Hers edvester 
or Horsens is made under the provisiors of the 
Danish Criminal Code of 1930. This cade does 
not use or define the term “psychopath,” but 
does distinguish between those persons qualified 
for commitment to Herstedvester and Horsens 
and those who are insane, mentally deficient, or 
considered to be ordinary criminals. 

Stiirup does not dwell on the meaning of the 
terms “psychopath” or “sociopath.” He prefers 
to describe those placed in his care as suffering 
from “insufficiencies of personality.” He finds 
his charges to be “. . . a very mixed group of 
immature, unbalanced, spineless, sometines un- 
intelligent, adrift citizens whose behavior is 
clearly deviate. ... [They have no reason to 
feel solidarity with society at large. They con- 
sider themselves outcasts and find it easizr to de- 
vélop relationships with people who «re also 
outcasts” (p. 7). 

Most of the inmates at Herstedve:ter are 
younger men between 25 and 29 years of age; 
the inmate population curve falls off steeply 
before age 40 and then slopes more g-adually 
into the 60’s. About 60 percent are committed 
for property offenses, a little more than 10 per- 
cent for aggressive offenses (including arson), 
and between 25 and 30 percent for sexual 
offenses. The author hints that many suffer from 
the deprivations of poverty and that a few have 
been Eskimos. A special survey of 141 of the 
182 inmates present in eatly 1962 showed 
(atnong other findings) that inmates had a 
median age of 33 yéars and had been in dif- 
ficulties from an early age. Seventy-four percent 
had been in homes for child care, 77 percent had 
served one or more ordinary séntenc2s, and 
about 50 percent had beén in a detenticn insti- 
tution or in “security detention’—ie, in a 
special institution for dangerous offenders. The 


relapse rate is highest for property offenders, 
with between 50 to 5D percent returning during 
the first five years of parole. The length of stay 
for property offenders has been substantially re- 
duced. Of those received during 1949-1951, 
nearly 40 percent left during their first two 
years, and only 4 percent stayed longer than 
four years. Aggressive offenders remain longer, 
more than half staying more than four years. 
This is also true of noncastrated sexual crim- 
inals, although no castrated sexual offenders are 
kept more than four vears. 

The key to understanding the program at 
Herstedvester appears to lie in the concept of 
“outcast” and the staffs efforts to reduce 
progressively the pyschological and social con- 
sequences of this social status for those under 
care. The essential strategy is to assist inmates 
to convince themselves that they are not as 
bad as they have been labeled, while at the 
same time to ease them gradually back into 
community life by means of an elaborate and 
supportive re-entry system. The procéss is based 
on the premise that the inmates at Herstedves- 
tez want to be socially accepted but have 
in most instances given up trying because their 
attempts have been so unsuccessful over the 
years. Thé social organization and program of 
the institution is designed to encourage inmates 
to collaborate with the staff rather than regard 
them as professional opponents, as so often 
happens in larger priscns. 

The nature of the information presented by 
the author mekes it impossible to guage the 
real impact of the program on the subsequent 
adjustment of those wao experience it. Perhaps 
just as many would eventually make it if they 
were committed to a regular prison for a similar 
period of time. But th2 haunting possibility re- 
mains that the program may be successfully 
reversing a process of self-depreciation and 
social stigmatization begun years before in the 
lives of offenders who finally end up at 
Herstedvester. At a minimum, the book raises 
a serious question about the widely-reported 
“untreatable” and “intractable” nature of those 
people, usually of lowez-class origin, who in the 
past have been so readily dubbed psychopaths 
by those in authority, and whose counterparts 
today may be similarly stigmatized by newer, 
but just as frequently epplied, dizgnostic labels. 

Jonn M. MARTIN 

Fordkam University 


Juvenile Delinquency, edited by RiċcHtatb R. 
Korn. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1968. 
257 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


Besides an eleven-page introduction, this book 
contains eight selections, each preceded by a 
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short—but not always apt—editorial comment. 


All entries are reprints of selected poztions of’ 


eight previously published books in the general 
area of delinquency. 

The reproduced pages of Wayword Vouth by 
August Aichhorn (1925) define and explain de- 
linquency along purely psychoanalytical lines. 
The case histories of three girls and one boy 
from a training school for delinquents with 
which the author was associated are used to súp- 
port the basic thesis that “. . . shockirg experi- 
encés can lead to psychic traumas ard thence 
tó delinquency” (p. 28). Probably to present 
his selections in a chronological o-der, the 
editor next reproduces portions of “hrasher’s 
The Gang (1927) which discuss the develop- 
ment of a big city gang and the wavs such a 
gang is functional for slum boys. This entry is 
followed by those parts of Jack-RoNer by 
Clifford Shaw (1930) which relate—in the 
words of his main actorthe Jack-Roller’s 
stories of truancy and crime in eerly~Jepression 
Chicago, aš well as his countless visits to dè- 
tention and pénal institutions. Next come ex- 
cerps ffom Whyte’s Street Corné~ Society 
(1943) describing the emergence, the organiza- 
tion, and sdme of the functions of the Norton’s 
Gang. In the fifth selection, we have å few pages 
from Children Who Hate by Redl and Wineman 
(1951). This report by ten counszlors who 
studied ten troubled children for a year and a 
half in the Detroit Pioneer House for boys còn- 
cludes that the causes of delinquency should be 
sought, not in the environment, but in the de- 
linquent himself and that the best solution is 
to change the delinquent rather than the čir- 
cumstances. 

In the next selection, Thé Addict in the Street 
(1964), Jeremy Larner and Ralph Tefferteller 
describe some aspects of the life of a drug ad- 
dict, in this instance a Puerto Rican girl in 
New York, who, having missed schoe] one day, 
prefers to run away with her boyfriend rather 
than come home and face the tirades of her 
strict parents. A life of crime and drugs fol- 
lows. 

Patts of Manchild in the Promised Land by 
Claudé Brown (1965) make up the next selec- 
tion, which gives a vivid picturé of Harlem 
cormér men and their street culture. Also de- 
scribed are some usually ignored and unique 
black institutionssuch as Saturday nights, 
black politics, and black music==and their func- 
tions for the black man. There is some mention 
of thé relationship between blacks and the 
police, but a longer discussion of this is found 


' in the last selection, Rivers of Blood, Years of 


Darkness by Robert Conat (1967) Here, the 
life histories of a few black men iLustrate the 
black ghetto of Watts and the hatred and ten- 
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sion that the ghetto generates in its inhabitants. 
Reading this section makes one realize that 
Liébow’s Tally’s Corner (1967) is not the only 
insightful study of the Negro men on the corner. 

It should be obvious from this brief sum- 
mary that the work under review fails to rep- 
resent adequately the vast sociological research 
and writing on delinquency. The claim on the 
back cover that “a novice sociologist ,can gain 
a sound introduction to the main concerns, 
significant findings, and crucial questions per- 
taining to the problem under discussion” is cer- 
tainly an overstatement. Examples of what is 
left out are the research on the lower-class de- 
linguent subcultures of the fifties and that on 
the middle-class youth cultures of the sixties. 

It would be unfair, however, to expect from 
the editor what he himself does not claim to 
deliver. In his introduction, Korn writes that 
his intent is simply to “reveal a dark landscape 
in flashes.” Luckily most of the “flashes” (all 
of the selections other than the excerpts from 
Wayward Youth and Children Who Hate) re- 
veal & “landscape” of only one kind, and thus 
help build an atmospheré that is credibly alive. 
These selections acquaint us with second-genera- 
tion Italians, Puerto Ricans, and black Ameri- 
cans, as well as their day-to-day problems. 
Ghetto delinquency is revealed in its diverse 
manifestations and ramifications. Thus, despite 
the fact that the selections included here have 
all been published already, this work may be 
considered original because it creates a picture 
of the urban ghetto that is relatively unified 
anc givés an effect that is relatively total. 

If students of delinquency are looking for 
a comprehensive reader, better books are of 
course available. But this book is appropriate 
for those looking for a brief, easily read, and 
fascinating account of lower-class minority life 
in big city ghettos and the crime and delin- 
quency usually associated with it. It may be 
added that instructors of criminology and de- 
linquency courses in junior or four-year colleges 
may consider making this required reading if 
their students are predominantly from nonurban 
areas. 

SWARAN S. SANDHU 

Moorhead State College 


Delinquents and Nondelinquents in Perspective, 
by SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. 268 pp. $8.50. 

This volume is introduced in the Preface as 
“the first of a new serles. . . to grow out of the 
combined data of Unravelling Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Unravelling, published originally in 
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1950, was the initial volume of the most am- 
bitious of the Gluecks’ many research projects. 
The follow-up volumes of that work and the 
present series represent the culmination of a life- 
time effort by this distinguished team cf schol- 
ars to understand crime and delinquency. 

Part I summarizes the parent work, a com- 
parison of 500 officially delinquent and 500 
officially nondelinquent boys, matched by race 
(white), “residence in underprivileged areas, 
age, ethnic origin, and global intell’gence.” 
When originally contacted, the boys ranged in 
age between 9 and 17 years. The present study 
follows up 438 of the original delinquents and 
442 of the nondelinquents to the age of 25 and 
then to 31. 

Part II compares in aggregate form the ad- 
justments of these men in various areas and 
at various stages of their lives. Part III ex- 
plores theoretical and “practical” implications 
of the findings. The Gluecks interpret the find- 
ings as confirming their previous work: the 
“biologic endowments” of the individual and 
the “intimate under-the-roof milieu” of the 
family constitute the chief etiological indluences 
determining social adjustment, including de- 
linquency and crime. Much is made of the re- 
duciton in the commission of serious criminal 
acts on the part of delinquents during the two 
follow-up periods. During the first per.od (to 
age 25) 22.6% of the delinquents were non- 
offenders, while this figure rose to 48.2% during 
the subsequent six years (to age 31). However, 
here, as throughout the book, we do not know 
how adjustments during the two periods, or 
during the juvenile period, relate to one another. 
No cross tabulations are given, only aggregate 
percentages. This is a serious weakness, end one 
can only wonder why the book was published 
before more detailed and refined analwses of 
the data were made. 

The Gluecks advance the hypothesis that “de- 
layed maturation” is responsible for the involve- 
ment of these men in major crime, while 
“disintegration of organism and morale” eccount 
for the involvement in petty misdemeanors 
(drunkenness, vagrancy, simple assault, offenses 
- against the family) of those who fail to achieve 
adequate maturity. Given this interpretation, it 
seems surprising that those who have at last 
“matured”—in the sense that they have re- 
mained non-criminal during one or the other 
of the two follow-up periods—are not com- 
pared with those who have continued in crime. 
We do not even know whether the 22.6% who 
were officially non-criminal from age 17 to 25 
remained so from 25 to 31. Quite probably 
most of them did. Even so, however; ani even 
if the missing comparisons revealed very dif- 
ferent patterns of adjustment for the “criminal” 


and “non-criminal” groups (as do follow-up 
comparisons between the original “delinquents” 
and their “non-delinquent” controls), we still 
would rot know why—or even how—these pat- 
terns emerged. The analysis is essentially static, 
in contrast to much of the interpretation, which 
is couched in terms of processes, often of a 
highly evaluative nature. 

Throughout much of the book the interpre- 
tation is made that the subsequent behavior 
of these men demonstrates the “relative in- 
adequacy” of the delinquents and the “su- 
periority” of the control group. Inevitably such 
judgments raise questions as to the value 
standard being employed. Thus, for example, 
vocational accomplishments and ambitions are 
relative to prior conditions of education, train- 
ing, exposure to role models, and the like. I 
might interpret the fact that 42.5% of the de- 
linquents (compared to 66.4% of the nonde- 
linquents) had acquired special skills, trades, 
vocations, or professions by the time they were 
25 years of age as being remarkably positive 
in view of their backgrounds. Most of the de- 
lincuents (62.39%) dropped out of school be- 
fore they were 16 years of age (compared to 
12.2% of the nondelinquents). The authors 
choose to interpret this finding as evidence of 
“the relative inadequacy of the delinquents of 
the original sample” (p. 76). In other in- 
stances, e.g., the classification of 44.7% of the 
delinquents (compared to 8.0% of the non- 
delinquents) as “emationally childish or in- 
fancile,” the meaning of such a diagnosis is un- 
clear and unspecified in operational terms. 

Given the scope of their data, the Gluecks 
have an opportunity to explore alternative 
designs for analysis. Perhaps the most important 
of these would be to ignore the original group- 
ing of boys as delinquent and nondelinquent, 
and concentrate instead on the relative sig- 
nificance for adjustment of the vast number of 
background characteristics and experiences on 
which data are available. Such a procedure 
would permit them to assess, among other 
things, the importance for subsequent adjust- 
mert in school or on the job, and for future 
delinquent or criminal behavior, of being la- 
beled officially as delinquent—the original basis 
for their research design. The volume under re- 
view seems insensitive to this relationship and 
to the interrelatedness of life experiences gen- 
erally. The analysis of each area of life is ap- 
prozched independently, with no attempt to re- 
late adjustment in one area to adjustment in 
other areas. This is particularly regretable in 
view of the highly judgmental nature of the in- 
terpretations of the data. 

In the final section of the book, the Gluecks 
quite properly chide behavioral scientists for 
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narrowness of focus in research and theory; 
special mention is made of the “insulation of 
some sociologists from the discipline of biology 

.’ Their protestations’ concerning their 
own m multidisciplinary perspective would be more 
convincing, however, were it not for the vir- 
tual absence in the volume under review of ref- 
erences to the work of others. Neither do they 
take the occasion to reply to criticisms of Un- 
ravelling. Oblique references are made at sev- 
eral points to the inadequacy of theories empha- 
sizing social class, subcultures, group influences, 
etc. The Gluecks clearly regard preoccupation 
with theory as unproductive, to-the point that 
they fail to make explicit their awn theoretical 
position. Their data are rich and relevant to the 
most advanced thinking in this area. One might 
hope—but with little encouragement in this 
volume—for rapproachement among these dis- 
tinguished researchers and their colleagues in 
various disciplines, including sociologists. 

James F. SHORT, Jr. 
Washington State University 


The Delinquency Label: The Epidemiology of 
Juvenile Deknquency, by Victor EISNER. 
New York: Random House, 1969. 177 pp. 
$5.95. 


The first half of this book reports a study 
of delinquents known to the police and to the 
juvenile court of San Francisco between 1960 
and 1964. It deals with high risk populations 
and not with individuals. The second half of the 
book describes the effect of lower-class Negro 
culture on delinquency, offers an explanation 
of white middle-class delinquency, describes the 
delinquent who is a deviant from his group, and 
offers suggestions for the control of delinquency. 
Although this latter analysis is cogent, it is based 
more on sociological writings and the author’s 
own perceptive insight than upon the epidemi- 
ological study of rates of groups and areas 
found in the first part. 

The author recognizes the limitations of 
police and juvenile court data as a record of 
the total juvenile law violation but pomts out 
that acquiring the label of being delinquent 
is in itself a significant factor in producing fur- 
ther delinquency. He argues that such labeling 
often produces a self-fulfilling prophecy and 
that the responses of the police and the ju- 
venile courts frequently alienate the delinquent 
still more from law-abiding society, thus com- 
pounding the problem. 

The rate and area studies were based on 
eight categories: the sex, age, and race of the 
delinquent himself; the address, income, and 
composition of his family; the offense charged; 
and whether or not the delinquent was cited 
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to :uvenile court. All these items “could be de- 
termined for the risk population and for the 
delinquents except for family composition and 
income, which were available only for court 
casas. Several important factors were not in- 
cluded, such as a delinquent’s relation with his 
family or differences in the amount of police 
act.vity in various areas of the city. The author 
is quite frank about the limitations of his data. 

Statistical manipulation that controlled the 
effect of geographic area and allowed compari- 
sors by age, income, and family structure re- 
sulted in no significant differences between white 
and white-Spanish (Mexican) groups; Negro 
rates were about twice white rates and Chinese 
rates were about two-thirds white rates. These 
etknic differences were found still to exist after 
controlling for socioeconomic conditions. The 
author finds the explanation in the cultural and 
social-structural conditions of the various ethnic 
groups. There is a careful statement of the 
epidemiology procedure used in both the text 
and appendices, so that replication of the study 
is =ossible. 

Factor analysis of the census tract data con- 
firmed the association of high rates of delin- 
quency with low socioeconomic conditions, but 
also indicated that these conditions were in- 
suñcient to explain all variations. 

In relating family structure to delinquency, 
it is hypothesized that the absence of a parent 
ig an independent variable leading to increased 
risk of delinquency only in a culture in which 
th? norm is a nuclear family. Thus the effect 
of family structure on delinquency may be quite 
diferent in Negro families than in white famil- 
ies. 

In comparing 1964 rates with those of 1960, 
D-. Eisner finds four major population changes 
in the risk population structure that are suffi- 
cient to account for 75 percent of the increase. 
These are increases in the number of juveniles 
at high risk ages, in male sex ratio, and in non- 
waite population. Part of the remaining increase 
is found in the shifting social class structure 
involving the drift of the middle class to the 
suburbs. Population projections for core cities 
indicate that the central areas of our cities 
wil be increasingly inhabited by a high risk 
population. 

Middle-class delinquency is seen as a conse- 
quence of the exclusion of youth from partici- 
pation in decisions and opportunities affecting 
their own welfare. The solution lies in finding 
a place in conventional society where youth 
cen be economically productive and have some — 
irfluence on decision-making that affects them- 
selves. 

The high rate of Negro delinquency is ex- 
pained in terms of Negro family structure and 
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by the role model called “the hustler.” The 
solution to Negto delinquency is seen in mea- 
sures enabling Negroes to participate fuLy in the 
economic life of our society. Job trainirg, func- 
tional education, and employment oppo-tunities 
are advocated in preference to repressive mea- 
sures. 

Most delinquents are seen as neither sick nor 
bad but as aliénated from the dominant culture; 
they are frequently members of deviant groups 
in society. The few who are deviant frem their 
own groups should be treated as medical prob- 
lems rather than labeled as delinquent». How- 
ever, a delinquency control program shculd not 
be based on medical or psychiatric treatment 
primarily but on efforts to restructure society 
and to open up opportunities for legitimate 
careers for lower-class and minority grcups. 

Dr. Eisner rediscovers the old insight of the 
symbolic interactionists that adolescents form 
their concept of their own identity from the 
reaction of adults to the roles they try Hence 
he stresses the dysfunctions of labeling adoles- 
cents as delinquents and the futility of taking 
police or court action before mobilizng the 
resources of society for treatment. He thinks 
aggressive case work in the streets might reduce 
the necessity of police and court intervention 
and thus avoid the hazards of the -abeling 
process. 

It is argued that we cannot contro. delin- 
quency by addressing ourselves to the delin- 
quent and that the aim should be to change the 
structure of society itself, especially in the 
areas of police behavior, educational procedures, 
job opportunities, and adult attitudes toward 
the young. 

The solutions offered, although not besed on 
the empirical investigation in the first part of 
the book, are insightful and cogently argued. 
However, placing the onus largely om white 
middle-class society implies the condoring of 
serious offenses. The rate for assault ard rob- 
béry is five times as high for Negro toys as 
for white boys living in the same area. Tae rate 
for burglary and theft is 234 times es high 
(p. 52): The labeling process can scarcely be 
avoided for offenses such as these. There seems 
to be more to the problem than white racm. To 
the extent that the interpretation of the book 
filters down to the delinquents themselves, the 
arguments offer tationalizations of their delin- 
quent conduct. Furthermore, there is the danger 
that the quality of middle-class cultu-e will 
itself be diluted as it attempts to make the ad- 
justments and modifications in edvration, 
economic organization, and othér aspects of the 
social structure that are advocated. 

Marston M. McCiucsace 

University of Kansas 
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Idzology and Organisction in Communist China, 
by Franz SCHURMANN, Second Edition, En- 
larged. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
Sornia Press, 1968. 642 pp. $4.95. 


In his “Supplement,” covering the- period 
frém 1961-1967, Professor Schurmann notes 
thet he now weighs the “resurgence” of Chinese 
society much more heavily than he did earlier. 
He would now call the book IDEOLOGY, OR- 
GANIZATION, AND SOCIETY IN COM- 
MUNIST CHINA. ` 

The first edition remains a near classic, widel 
recognized as scholarly and authoritative. The 
second edition, with its effort to treat events 
from 1961 to 1967, becomes an exciting ex- 
perience—not just another book! It is fortunate 
that Professor Schurmmann had opportunity to 
integrate his supplement only partially. A full 
integration might merely have produced another 
porderous tome. Instead, here is a sociologist 
at his working best and thé sociological method 
with its mêst challenging and frustrating aspects 
revealed. 

Schurmann’s efforts to reassess and reweigh 
his own conclusions from the earlier volume are 
interesting and impressive, though they are not 
neat or finished. Neither are they doctrinaire or 
defensive. Justifiably, he sees no need to apolo- 
gize for altering his conclusions or setting them 
in larger perspective. In a few places he does 
seem to have changed his mind, but by no means 
all of the passages which hindsighters might 


criticize have been tempered or reglossed. Far _ 


from being harmful, however, these rough 
edg2s seemed -refreshing to this reader. They 
helped to involve him in the study and to cre- 
ate a sense of participation in discovery. 

The second edition, available in paperback 
and with greater emphasis on society, offers sò- 
ciologists—even aspiring undergraduates—one 
of the most useful sociological workbooks and 
lab experiences in testing hypotheses and in- 
sights which has appeered for years. Tentative 
explorations with students and colleagues who 
do not specialize in Far-Eastern studies suggest 
that the excitement at using this book is not 
limited to China-watchers. Its usefulness to the 
student of. general sociology may be even 
greater than to the area specialist. 

There are intriguing and seminal passages 
that make one wish to try his own hand by re- 
stating hypothéses or applying them to different 
data. Comparisons and contrasts of Chinese and 
Soviet interpretations of Marxism and of 
“pure” and “practical” ideologies are well done. 
Students will be delighted—or at the very least 
stinmulated to vigorous discussion—by the sug- 
gestion that the organizational model for 
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Chinese industry is General Motors, while the 
Russians are influenced by “Fordism.” 

Schurmann holds that the Chinese Com- 

munists have largely abandoned the attempts 
to change the nature of the city since 1960. 
As organizational experiments have diminished, 
the control factor has become increasingly im- 
portant. He believes that effective political in- 
stitutions for governing China’s cities have been 
created, though his assessment of the role of 
the People’s Liberation Army and the military 
in this seems less than adequate. 

No institutions as effective as the “govern- 
ing” ones have been created to resolve economic 
problems and the population dilemma, Schur- 
mann argues. Neither have effective social insti- 
tutions been developed to resolve the dilemma 
of community. Judgment is reserved as to 
whether present patterns of living and work- 
ing are largely a recurrence of older patterns 
or the beginning of a new social system. In the 
present edition, the author seems less confident 
than before that “organization” is all important. 
He is more inclined, as indicated, to believe that 
long periods may elapse before new social 
systems arise and that elements of old ones have 
remarkable powers of persistence or reemer- 
gence. 

Efforts at amalgamation of the state and 
socjety—the merging of social organization in 
the form of the commune with political organi- 
zation in the form of the Asieng, for example— 
are said to have proved premature. This in 
spite of rather grandiose Commumist rhetoric 
about the “withering away” of the state. 

Schurmann notes that the ebb and flow of 
policy regarding agriculture and the villages 
continues. The real social unit now seems to be 
the small team of twenty to thirty households 
who live close to each other and who may well 
be related by kinship. A considerable part of 
the peasant’s time and labor is still given to 
the raising of “supplemental crops” and work 
on private holdings, though such concessions 
may still be held, ideologically, to be necessary 
practical concessions and for a limited time. 

In summary, Schurmann contends that the 
gentry Aas disappeared from the rural life of 
China. The political, economic, and social power 
bases of the gentry have been lost, and the 
Party has replaced it as the dominant elite in 
rural regions. This is called the “first stage” 
of the social revolution and is deemed “‘success- 
ful.” The “second stage—cooperativization” is 
labelled “basically successful” where “basic” is 
said to mean “not quite.” The “third stage— 
Communization” is called “unsuccessful.” He 
thinks that Peking “. . . may have created a 
spiritual infrastructure whose material payoff 
in the form of a technological revolution will 
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not come for years or even decades” (p. 499). 

Eecognizing the enormity of his task and 
the complexity of his data, Dr. Schurmann says 
that the thread running through this book is 
the theme of contradictions. (The Maoists ap- 
parently recognize the problem of inconsis- 
tencies also, but frequently treat them in terms 
of alleged “dialectical process,” “practical and 
pure”: ideologies, “non-antagonistic contradic- 
tion,” or of temporary and necessary stages— 
expedient concessions.) Contradictions, both 
old and new, make China into a “. .. Poly- 
lithic structure where power has gradually dif- 
fused to different parts of the organization” 
(p. 499). 

The later phases of the social revolution 
may have opened the door to institutionaliza- 
tion, and Communist China may already be 
meéking the transition from organization to 
system, says Schurmann. Ideology proclaims, 
however, that the revolution has not yet ended, 
an that economic—and even national—aims 
have scarcely begun to be realized. Neverthe- 
less, politically and socially China has achieved 
a mity and undergone a transformation which 
przvide foundations for its further technical 
and economic development. 

Unfortunately, as it has become more Chinese 
and more nationalist, China has become more 
remote from the world—both Russia and the 
nencommunist West. “The Cultural Revolu- 
tion has appeared as a strange Chinese theatre 
of the absurd” (p. 505). Schurmann thinks 
that it can be understood, but only with great 
diāculty. For all her remoteness, China 
“. , . 1S a country which has experimented on 
a “broader and a deeper scale with the problems 
of modernization and industrialization than any 
other country in the world . . . a model which 
the world could well study” (p. 505). 

It may well be alleged in some quarters that 
Dr. Schurmann has twice attempted to systema- 
tize the China data prematurely. It is un- 
doubtedly true that sporadic and intermittent 
collective behavior and “continuing revolution” 
are capable of altering situations rapidly. Data 
drawn from populations and areas subject to 
such conditions cannot, of course, be treated 
with the same analytic tools and with the same 
degree of confidence as more stable systems 
and structures. Nevertheless, twenty years of de 
facto control is a relatively long period, and 
some dependable products and patterns of inter- 
action in relative isolation must have emerged. 
A considerable debt is owed to Dr. Schurmann 
and his colleagues for collecting data from 
veried and scattered sources, checking and sift- 
ing it, and trying to present it in systematized, 
comprehensible, and readable form. Probably 
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only China-watchers, familiar with the vagaries 
of sources and the linguistic difficulties, can 
fully appreciate the magnitude of the achieve- 
ment. Davip B. STAFFORD 
Wisconsin State University at Stevers Point 


The Spirit of Chinese Politics: A Psychccultural 
Study of the Authority Crisis in Political De- 
velopment, by Lucian W. Pye. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1968. 255 pp. Peper- 
bound. $2.95. 


Revolutionary Immortality: Mao Tse-teng and 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution, by ROBERT 
Jay Lreron. New York: Random House, 
1968. 178 pp. Clothbound, $4.95. Paperbound, 
$1.95. 


Essays are welcome contributions to any field 
of scholarly inquiry. The essav is potentially a 
particularly useful form for the communication 
of ideas. First, it serves to interpret the field 
for a wider audience than would be attrarted 
to a more detailed work. In addition, it serves 
to raise interesting and often stimulating hypo- 
theses which then influence, directly or in- 
directly, the subsequent work of others in the 
field. 

Professor Pye and Doctor Lifton have wmit- 
ten essays which are, in many ways, quite com- 
parable. Both begin with certain psychological 
premises and attempt thereby to shed ght on 
contemporary social and political events in 
China. In a general way, the data on which 
the two studies are based are also comparable. 
In spite of these similarities, however, Lifton’s 
essay proves considerably more satis-actory 
than Pye’s, 

Pye sets out to describe the “unique mtional 
and personality traits that have inspired and 
shaped Chinese political culture” (p. va). He 
treats these traits as the product of the his- 
torical development of Chinese society and of 
the life histories of individuals in that society. 
His particular concern is to explain those 
aspects of Chinese political culture whica have 
affected the course of political development in 
China. Among these he identifies the “auchozity 
crisis” as particularly significant. Such a crisis, 
he explains, “arises when the cultural and psy- 
chological bases for the legitimacy of political 
power are radically undermined by the develop- 
mental process” (p. 6). 

With regard to the methods employed in his 
work, Pye comments that he is not “conterned 
with questions about the actual distribution of 
attitudes and feelings throughout the Chinese 
population.” Thus, “[e]ven if we could obtain 
accurate sample survey results on the political 
attitudes of all Chinese, it would not serve 


our purposes greatly . ..” (p. viii). What 
emerges then is in Pye’s words, an “interpre- 
tive and largely speculative essay” based on his 
“experience of growing up in China,” his ex- 
tensive interviews in the early 1950’s with 
Chinese members and supporters of the Ma- 
layan Communist Party, and some “conversa- 
tions . . . with refugees and former Chinese 
Communists” in Hong Kong early in 1964 
(pp. xvi-xvii). 

The personality traits which Pye attributes 
to the Chinese by these methods are ones 
which respond to a hierarchical and authori- 
tarian political system and a single dominant 
ideology. This response is tae result of the 
hierarchical structure of the family and the 
authoritarian nature of the socialization process 
therein. In addition, the Chinese are possessed 
of a sense of culturel greatness rooted, says 
Pye, in their awareness of biological ties to 
their ancestors. Though their political culture 
is particularly characterized by hatred, it is 
a hatred whose passion needs constant fanning 
by those who, like Mao, would prevent it from 
sinking into ritualized behavior. The Chinese 
have a natural penchant for organizations, parti- 
culerly those where “group norms are clear and 
the system of rewards and punishments well 
defined” (p. 176). Military organizations are 
thus particularly comfcrtable for the Chinese. 

After constructing this pictuce of the Chinese 
modal personality and the resultant political 
culture, Pye then “applies” these constructs 
in a discussion of the formation of the com- 
munes in 1957, with particular emphasis on 
what he regards as the disastrous aftereffects of 
this movement. In his conclusion, he treats the 
revolutionary transformation of the Chinese 
mocal personality and politicel culture as in- 
volving the expenditure of “resources” by the 
regime and suggests that the resources of the 
present regime are insufficient to reach its 
goal of creating a “new socialis: man” in China. 
China after Mao, in Pye’s view, will thus in- 
volve an “accommodation with a less emotion- 
ally virulent form of communism and the trend 
toward privatization of life...” (p. 247). 

Lifton sets himself a significantly narrower 
task. His essay is an attempt to apply a psycho- 
logically derived “theoretical perspective” to 
the events of the past three years in China. 
His theoretical perspective is -hat of “revolu- 
tionary immortality,” which he defines as “a 
shar2d sense of participating in permanent 
revolutionary ferment, and of transcending indi- 
vidual death by ‘living on’ indefinitely within 
this continuing revolution” (p. 7). 

Elsewhere he comments on his methods: 


The evidence I cite does not derive from the kind 
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of systematic series of interviews I have done in 

connection with previous work. I did conduct a 

number of interviews and found them extremely 

informative. But I also depend upon observations 
at a ‘distance—upon writings and reported ac- 
tions of Mao and others—and I do rot hesitate 
to speculate about the relationship cf these to 
the general themes I develop. I do, however, at- 
tempt to discipline this speculation bozh by seek- 
ing converging evidence from several directions 
and by making explicit the steps of my psycho- 

logical argument (p. xvi). 

He suggests two directions in which this 
theoretical perspective might be further pur- 
sued. The first—an avenue of exploration 
which he is presently pursuing—involves a 
more complete discussion of the various mani- 
festations of what he calls “symbolic im- 
mortality.” The other would involve a com- 
parison of various revolutions in terms of the 
impulse toward revolutionary immortality on 
the part of revolutionary leaders. 

The body of Lifton’s essay is a discussion of 
the Cultural Revolution as it asserts the as- 
cendency of youthful power and vigor over the 
frailties and impending demise of olc age mani- 
fested in policies, actions, and larguage. He 
then picks up the themes of his earlier work 
on thought reform in China—thos2 of “psy- 
chism” (“the exaggerated reliance upon will 
and psychic power to achieve technological 
goals” [p. xv]) and “totalism” (“the absolute 
subjugation of self to regime” [p. 22])—and 
suggests how each has been eroded as a result 
of the events of the last decade. In conclusion 
he considers the impact of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion—seen as a “last stand” for revolutionary 
immortality—and suggests that what comes 
afterward may well be “a form af symbolic 
immortality less extreme, and less dependent 
upon psychism than that so recently put for- 
ward by Mao” (p. 160). 

In large measure, the greater usefulness of 
Lifton’s essay results from the fact that his 
focus is much narrower than Pye’s. He is con- 
cerned primarily with the psychological orienta- 
tions, not of “the Chinese,” but of a relatively 
small number of the Chinese leaders. He at- 
tempts to show the interaction of those orienta- 
tions, not with several hundred years of modern 
Chinese history, but with a relative.y restricted 
historical period of two or three years. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
Lifton, unlike Pye, does not treat the Chinese 
in isolation. In part, this characteristic of Pye’s 
work derives from the assumptions of the 
theory of political culture. With its roots in 
the earlier “national character” studies, the 
aim of the political culture approach is to dis- 
cover the unique rather than the common. 
Thus, while Lifton’s concept of symbolic im- 
mortality is treated as something common to all 


men, Pye’s authority crisis, though not unique 
to China, is confined nevertheless to a minority 
of transitional societies (p. 5f.). As a result, 
Py2 makes no effort to relate the Chinese case 
to other examples of a czisis of authority, 
despite the fact that such phenomena have be- 
come virtually universal in recent years. 

“ven taking the political culture approach 
on. its own terms, one can criticize the use 
Pye makes of it here. Elsewhere he has ar- 
gu2d that, in transitional societies, “political 
cutures tend to be fragmented and people 
do not share common orientations toward 
palitical action” (Aspects of Political Develop- 
ment [Boston, 1966], p. 105). Thus his denial 
of the usefulness of knowing the distribution 
of political orientations among the population 
of China seems a strange stand to take. After 
the fragmentations of the Chinese system re- 
vealed during the course of the Cultural Revolu- 
tien, what is needed would seem to be precisely 
the careful study of the actual distribution of 
pcltical attitudes in the Chinese system rather 
than the ideal typical abstraction of Chinese 
personality configurations which, by Pye’s own 
aamission, “belong very much to the past” 
(p. 246). 

In general, we may say that essays of the sort 
considered here are most useful when they 
reflect thorough and well-grounded analysis 
within the limits set by their authors and when 
tke hypotheses they advance stimulate further 
research and analysis. On these terms, Lifton 
has written a useful essay and Pye has not. 

JcHN Bryan STARR 

University of California, Berkeley 


Ivraeke Society, by S. N. EISENSTADT. New 
York: Basic Books, 1968. 451 pp. $10.95. 


Professor Eisenstadt has brought his long 
experience and wide knowledge of Israeli society 
together in this impressive volume. After de- 
scribing the social and irstitutional structure 
cf the pre-State society, he analyzes the en- 
counter between the new immigrants and the 
institutional structures as it emerged from the 
tiemeering ideology. Indeed, it is his conten- 
tion that this encounter explains much that is 
characteristic of Israel as a newly crystallizing 
modern society. 

The book is divided inte two major sections: 
“he Historical Background and The Emerging 
Social Structure. The first includes four chapters 
on the Yishuv (the pre-State society) which sur- 
“ey the history of immigration and analyze the 
dominant institutional stracture characterizing 
the Yishuv. The second section (about three 
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quarters of the volume) is composed of seven 
chapters focusing on the economic structure; 
social organization and stratification; education, 
youth and family; political structure and insti- 
tutions; culture and values; non-Jewish minority 
groups in Israel; and Israel as a modern society. 
The book was published before the Six Day 
War and therefore contains no references to 
new social problems which have emerged during 
the past two years. 

The writing is characterized by the bread 
sweep and extensive knowledge that are familar 
to those who know Eisenstadt’s other work. 
He brings a wide perspective and much sccio- 
logical insight to bear on a society which he 
knows intimately through many years of study 
and observation. By far the most success-ul 
chapter in the book is the one dealing w-th 
education, youth, and family; here the authoe’s 
integrative skill, historical perspective, analysis 
are at their best. The chapter on political struc- 
ture and institutions is less successful; the 
reader tends to get lost in an overabundance 
af detail and examples which are not entirely 
essential to the main lines of analysis: descrip- 
tions of each of the many political parties, the 
problem of Benei Israel, the case of Brother 
Daniel, the problem of a constitution, the Layon 
affair, and others. 

But for all its breadth and scope, one does 
not feel upon completing the volume that the 
dominant and unique sociological dilemmas 3f 
Israeli society have been highlighted. Although 
there is an encyclopedic reference to virtually 
every aspect of social life, the reader who hoped 
to learn just what is unique about Israel and 
what its outstanding problems are from a 
sociological point of view will be hard put zo 
find answers in this book. To some extent this 
is a result of the author’s decision to organize 
the material in terms of social institutions, with 
the result that discussion of major issues is 
scattered piecemeal throughout the volume. Al- 
though Eisenstadt manages to touch on most 
topics somewhere, he does not bring the material 
together in a way that points up dominant issues 
in Israeli social life. 

An example of this problem is his treaz- 
ment of immigration. Here is a subject cf 
central sociological interest for which Israel 
provides a fascinating and in some respecis 
unique case study. A reader interested in th:s 
problem is compelled to seek for it througk- 
out the book, since there is no systematic, over- 
all presentation at any one place. Various aspects 
of immigration are touched on at differert 
points in the book and immigrants are fre- 
quently referred to, but the reader does nct 
obtain a clear picture of the overall problem oe 
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of its sociological implications. The same is 
true of his treatment of such topics ag the 
kibbutz, religion, the problem of “ethnic” strain, 
the role of the military, and the traditional 
“melting-pot ideology vs. some notion of 
cultural pluralism. 

Fisenstadt’s analysis of immigrant absorption 
focuses on two variables which are viewed as 
group characteristics: (a) degree of closeness, 
from an educational and cultural viewpoint, to 
the predominantly European culture of the 
old-timers, and (b) predisposition to change 
social orientations and occupational patterns. 
He seems to consider the latter of special im- 
portance and indicates a number of other 
variables which “influence” the predisposition 
to shange: support given by the old social 
structure for such change, cohesion and flexi- 
bility of the family, the system of stratification 
of the group and its elites. One is struck by 
the fact that there are undoubtedly other vari- 
ables that could be relevant to the absorption 
process, and for which there is no apparent 
reason for their being subsumed under those 
listed above: eg., religious and ideological com- 
mitment, value orientations, resources and cop- 
ing ability of immigrants, as well as certain 
personality factors. Moreover, the reader who 
prefers a tighter logical structure will be dis- 
turbed by the author’s failure to indicate 
precisely the rales of the variables he does list: 
which are predicators of absorption, which are 
intervening variables, and what is the criterion 
of absorption by which one can estimate the 
effectiveness of such an analysis? 

It would appear that a more comprehensive 
theoretical scheme for the analysis of immigrant 
absorption would view it as a process of inter- 
actian between immigrant and host society. 
Eisenstadt’s emphasis focuses almost entirely 
on characteristics of immigrant groups; he 
does not work in the role of the host soclety 
systematically, although the latter is equally 
Televant, particularly in a dynamic immigrant 
society in which the host is not static but con- 
stantly changing its social structure and orienta- 
tions as a result of that very immigration. This 
mears that absorption must be considered in 
terms of the social structural factors, attitudes, 
predispositions, orientations, and behavior pat- 
terns of the host as well es of the immigrant. 

The book would have been greatly improved 
stylistically by tighter writing and organiza- 
tion. Part of the responsibility for this weak- 
ness lies with the publisher, who apparently did 
not provide a skillful editor. But the problem 
goes a good deal deeper: there is a certain dif- 
fuseness; a tendency to generalize without de- 
fining concepts; a proneness to list variables, 
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categories, causes, effects, problems, issues, 
trends, orientations, and patterns without dis- 
tinguishing among them. The.author does not 
clearly state which of them is likely to carry 
more or less weight in any problem under dis- 
cussion. Systematic distinctions among inde- 
pendent, intervening, or dependent variables 
are entirely absent. 

Eisenstadt belongs to the school of armchair 
sociologists for whom there is still a major 
gap between theory and research findings. De- 
spite Eisenstadt’s efforts to introduce empirical 
material, a “hard-minded” sociologist is likely 
to feel that the data presented are not always 
organically related to the theoretical analysis. 
Eisenstadt is much more successful in suggest- 
ing sociological insights than he is in inte- 
grating research findings into such interpreta- 
tions. 

Despite these limitations, for readers inter- 
ested in Israeli society this volume attempts 
a sociological analysis deeper and more compre- 
hensive than anything that has appeared to 
date. 

Joprra T. SHUVAL 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Social Theory and African Tribal Organization: 
The Development of Socio-Legal Theory, by 
KENNETH S. CARLSTON. Urbana, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1968. 462 pp, $10.00. 


Considering that Carlston is a professor of 
law who has practiced law and served as a 
member of the U.N.’s legal secretariat, the 
subject matter of Social Theory and African 
Tribal Organszation is remarkable. Although 
the book’s subtitle may imply a narrow focus 
ypon “socio-legal theory,” the author has at- 
tempted to synthesize 3 wide range of social 
and psychological theory to guide his compara- 
tive anthropological approach to the study of 
African tribal socio-cultures. Carlston has as- 
signed himself this task because, he argues, “He 
who would understand law and its place in a 
society must know and understand that society 
as a unique whole... . His concept of law and 
his vision of society must be broad enough to 
encompass all societies and cultures. . .” (p. x), 

The first three chapters are devoted to elabo- 
rating Carlston’s theary of the arganization of 
action and his means of testing it employing 
African ethnographic reports. The theoretical 
presentation is divided into discussions of the 
ordering of action (personality, religion, social 
structures, tribal societies, organization, co- 
ordination of action, leadership, administration, 
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politics, the state), conflict (psychological, 
frustration and aggression, projection, social 
conflict, war), and control (psychological action, 
religon, witchcraft, law). Some sections disə 
play considerable erudition, but others are dis- 
appcinting. As an example of the latter, the 
section on personality is largely devoted to 
brief, sequential, unrelated discussions of 
Freud’s id, ego, and superego, Maslow’s five 
basic needs, and the existential psychologists’ 
oper system. 

The major portion of Carlston’s book con- 
sists of thirteen chapters and eight sections 
of an appendix describing the sociocultural sys- 
tems of twenty-one African tribes. The descrip- 
tions are largely guided by the introductory 
thecretical formulations. For example, the chap- 
ter on the Ibo people of Biafra is divided into 
sections on geography and economy, concept of 
personality, social values and attitudes, religion, 
age sets and age grades, social organization, 
polizical and legal organization, war, land tenure 
law, and offenses. 

Perhaps the best way for a sociologist not 
familiar with Africa to understand Carlston’s 
approach to these tribal sociocultures is to quote 
frora his illustrative description of the life of 
people in the United States. “The problems 
which a pluralistic society encountered in or- 
gan-zing itself brought into being an achieving 
sockty. . . . The role of the stern Protestant 
ethic in the growth in the power of the United 
Stazes was the counterpart of the disciplined 
stoic ethic in the growth of Roman power.... 
The individual, who freely participated in the 
diverse activities of organizations and groups, 
was believed to have direct contact with God 
and the ability to invoke His power and bless- 
ing. . . . Conformity to the American way of 
life reigned while Christianity became the bland, 
conforming interpretations of appropriately 
vague phrases of Hebrew religious records, 
which fashionable, agreeable preachers delivered 
from their pulpits to dwindling congregations” 
(pp. 83-87). i 

Carlston’s final chapters state his findings 
in zhe form of propositions (with references to 
the chapters and sections in which supporting 
data are found), and suggest the implications 
of his research. Most of the propositions assert 
what is well known, but some are more pro- 
vocative. Here are two illustrative propositions: 
“Disputes between members of a small kinship 
grcup, notably the family, are settled within the 
grcup by its head” (p. 409). “A belief may ex- 
ist in supernatural power acting as a sanctioning 
process to punish those who violate valued 
norms. Such a belief is particularly character- 
istic of kinship structures of social action, which 
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typically lack a sanctioning. proces cf a 
_ temporal nature” (p. 388). 

Despite the introductory theoret cal and 
methodological material, it is not clear what 
criteria were employed for generating the propo- 
sitions. Nor is it clear what sociocultural pat- 
terns exist in the tribes not referred te in sup- 
port of a proposition. Are relevant data un- 
available or do they support a contradictory 
pattern? Perhaps it would have been preferable 
to code présent-absent-no information for zach 
content category for each tribe. Then a series 
of 3x3 tables could have been presented in sup- 
port of the propositions. Textor’s ~‘Pattern 
Search and Table Translation Techniqu2” right 
have been used to identify the set of associa- 
tions sufficiently strong to be of empcrica! in- 
terest. 

The author concludes with a statement of 
thirteen broad policy implications. Here is an 
example: “The creation of a viable African 
state demands that the nature of vilage life 
must be transformed. ... A government waich 
vigorously pursued a policy of village tevelop- 
ment would establish a strong, enduring >olit- 
ical base. . . . It may also be obsecved, in 
this connection, that the concept of pacification 
at. the village level, including village jevelop- 
ment, represents the only realistic, enduring 
solution of the problem of civil or costitutive 
conflict in Viet Nam” (p. 422). n 

It is essential to study African trites com- 
paratively and to be guided by contenporary 
social theory and research methodology. Man’s 
understanding of law is undoubtedly eahzrced 
by such efforts. Carlston’s book is a stæ in the 
right direction, because too many lezal and 
African specialists are atheoretical amd ron- 
comparative. Yet a fully successful efort re- 
quires the participation of social theorsts and 
methodologists so that the theoretical frame- 
work can be improved and all relevant veriations 
can be considered. 

` WILLIAM JoHN EANNA 
The City University of New York 


Urbanisation of an African Community: V olun- 
tary Associations in Bamako, by LAUDE 
= Meniassovx. Seattle, Wash.: University of 
Washington Press, 1968. 165 pp. $6.55. 
Besides being the capital of Mali, Bamako is 
an important commercial center whose popula- 
tion rose to some 130,000 by 1960. Tkere are 
four main ethnic groups: the Bamana, the 
Manika, the Fula, and the Sonike, and in the 
resulting division of modern and trecliticnal 
activities, associations play a prominert part. 


Some 150 of them were officially registered 
during the pre-independence’ period. | 
Following independence many associations 
were “politicized,” a typical example being the 
youth associations. Nevertheless, a gréat many 
informal and even formal associations are al- 
lowed to exist outside the official structure; 


most of these are concerned with mutual aid | 


and entertainment. Those devoted to entertain- 
ment include various folk dance associations 
which exhibit masks and use drums and other 
musical instruments of traditional design. This 
form of recreation has been brought to Bamako 
by migrants from the countryside, where it 
frequently symbolized differences in rank and 
social status. In the town, dances of this kind 
are the occasion for the display of sumptuous 
clothing, but the participants are not people 
of high social standing. Recruitment is based 
on local residence rather than on ethnic origin, 
and much of the Cancing is moder rather 
than traditional in style. 

One such association (known as the gäbe) is 
modelled on village age-sets. The modern young 
townsmen, however, consider the gtibe out- 
moded and have organized themselves into 
“clubs” of approximately equal numbers of 
boys and girls. The main activity is modern 
ballroom dancing. Club fees are costly and each 
group tries to be more up-to-date than the 
others (as determined by European fashion) 
and to attract the prettiest and the smartest 
girls, 

This is one of the reasons why the author 
argues that the shift in Bamako is not from a 
rural society to an urban one but from an 
African way of life to a Western way of life. 
He considers that voluntary associations merely 
refiect this process, and that it is from deeper 
sources that people find their motivation. He 
points out that the associations do not actually 
succeed in perpetuating themselves; many are 
short-lived and linked to passing fashions. 

This is no doubt true, but in situations of 
rapid social change what may be important is 
the way in which associational organization 
in general helps to articulate old and new in- 
stitutions and structures. This function seems 
to be borne out by Meillassoux’s own evidence, 
which also shows that associations set fresh 
norms and standards. Thus one would expect 
that in Bamako, as elsewhere in West Africa, 
they will be agents as well as reflectors of social 
control. 

The book is clearly written and makes a use- 
ful contribution to the growing literature on 
African urbanization. 

KENNETH LITTLE 

University of Edinburgh 
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Culture and Change in India: The Barpak Ex- 
periment, by THomas M. Fraser, Jr. Am- 
herst, Mass.: The University of Massachu- 
setts Press, 1968. 460 pp. $10.00. 


Manuals and case studies dealing with social 
and technical change in developing nations have 
been available for many years now. Most of the 
“does” and “don’ts” of applied change are pretty 
well known to most social scientists, yet much 
of this knowledge has often been slow in filter- 
ing down to those technical experts directly in- 
volved in change projects. 

In this book, Fraser describes and analyzes a 
ten-year social and technical assistance program 
in Barpali, Orissa, India. This program, which 
began in 1952 under the sponsorship of the 
American Friends Service Committee, was aimed 
at improving the economic, physical, and social 
conditions in Barpali thana (an administrative 
district of 77 villages). These objectives were 
to be attained by ascertaining and promoting 
“felt needs” among the peoples of the project 
area. Western technicians were utilized for 
training purposes, and an attempt was made 
throughout the period of the project to prepare 
villagers and Indian technicians to “take over” 
on completion of the project by the Friends. 

The Western staff included experts in such 
fields as public health, education, and agricul- 
ture, as well as a rural sociologist and a project 
administrator. Indian understudies worked un- 
der the supervision of the Western technicians 
for training purposes, preparing for the time 
when they would assume responsibility for the 
project, and also “interpreting the culture” to 
members of the Western staff. In addition, the 
project involved employing and training village 
level workers. 

The bulk of the book consists of a fairly de- 
tailed account of the changes sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee. ‘There are 
ten “case studies,” plus a concluding critical 
chapter on “Culture and Change.” Each of the 
cese studies deals with a particular change sit- 
uation, such as vegetable and poultry farming, 
latrine introduction, wells, craft cooperatives, 
etc. Fraser’s discussions of these cases seem to 
be complete, well documented, and fair. Success 
and failure are, as he states, never total, but the 
Barpali program was perhaps fifty percent suc- 
cessful. And maybe this is not too bad a record. 
One suspects that it is probably better than 
that attained in most Indian community devel- 
opment projects. Nevertheless, these case 
studies demonstrate that social and technical 
changes are not simple matters, and that we 
still have much to learn about them. 

Some of the failures are nonetheless surpris- 
ing. Most of the projects in the program were 
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planned with some degree of social science 
sophistication. But, the latrine and poultry 
projects should probably not have been under- 
taken, since their failure was, as Fraser states, - 
probably predictable. Such projects seem to 
reflect less the “felt needs” of the village 
peoples than the “felt needs” of the Friends’ 
technicians. 

It is interesting, too, that a successful project 
such as the Chamar leather worker cooperative 
was an accidental rather than a planned project. 
The Barpali area Chamars are an untouchable 
cast2 of leather workers (also responsible for 
the disposal of carcasses). The Chamars took 
over a shoe-making project and turned it into 
a rather successful bone-meal processing indus- 
try. 

The Friends’ program suffered from some 
friction between the Western technicians and 
their Indian understudies. Furthermore, many 
decisions that might have been made on the 
spot apparently had to be referred back to the 
Friends headquarters in Philadelphia for final 
decision. There also seems to have been dif- 
ficulty in maintaining continuity in particular 
projects. Most of the Western technicians found 
it difficult to spend more than two years in the 
field, and there was some lag between appoint- 
ments, New staff members in particular special- 
ties could not always be located in time to over- 
lap with their predecessors, and the newcomers 
not only required a “breaking in” period but 
apparently often had different technical inter- 
ests and emphases. 

In spite of these problems, the AFSC pro- 
gram did accomplish much. One cannot help 
but admire the spirit and dedication of the 
participants. However, it may be that future 
change programs should rely more upon in- 
volvement of “native” technicians and less 
upon imported experts, and that perhaps the 
“netives” should direct the program. Fraser’s 
book is recommended as supplementary reading 
for social change courses. 

ORVOELL ROGER GALLAGHER 

Skidmore College 


Bus Stop for Paris: The Transformation of a 
French Village, by Ropert T. ANDERSON and 
BARBARA GALLATIN ANDERSON. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1965. 303 pp. Cloth- 
Sound, $5.95. Paperbound, $1.45. 


This is a well-intentioned book which at- 
tempts to be both an anthropological field study 
and a village history. The object of study is 
Wissous, a village cum-suburb of Paris, and 
the changes it has undergone from its historical 
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beginnings to the present. The major historica} 
events which have affected life in France and 
influenced the social structure of Wissous are 
recorded, with specific attention devoted to 
three time periods: the prerevolutionary era. 
the impact of the revolution, and the more re- 
cent developments of the urban-industrial, or 
as the authors term it, the silent revolutior. 

The mode of analysis is unabashedly siruc- 
tural-functional, with the major argument 
centering on the development and consequences 
of “rational-legal” structures on a rural-farm 
community which has become absorbed into 
the Paris Metropolitan area. 

The major finding of the study is that formal 
associations function “in a relatively small, 
partially urbanized community to reinforce and 
adapt traditional structures by providing a ra- 
tional-legal, hierarchical structure for clder 
groups” (p. 229). The structural replication pro- 
vided by formal associations tend to crystallize 
community, church, family, and economic irter- 
ests, and by so doing provide a mechanism for 
their coherent and forceful expression. 

Social class constitutes the “indirect sccial 
structure” and plays a limited role in village 
life in contrast to the interests expressed within 
the associational structure. Class does, however, 
retain importance on two levels: Taverns, 
which provide one of the few places for re- 
laxed conviviality for adult males are celf- 
segregated; and the political elite continues to 
be drawn from the upper class, as this latter 
group remains the only source of expertise for 
managing the affairs of the community. The 
class basis of leadership in the associational 
structure—or as it is termed, the replicate 
social structure—is a continuing source of ten- 
sion. The authors argue, however, that al- 
though class representation in positions of 
leadership is by no means adequate, associa- 
tions remain a major, if albeit, imperfect 
mechanism for integrating Wissous into Freach 
society. 

While the main argument is made vith 
sufficient clarity, there are a number of con- 
ceptual deficiencies which limit this book’s use- 
fulness. What is most confusing and at times 
downright awkward are the uses of the terms 
“rational,” “legal,” and “functional.” These 
terms are used in such a way that “rational” 
appears synonomous with democracy, while 
“legal” seems to involve pluralistic interests, 
and “functional” appears equivalent with irte- 
gration. While there need be no limit on the 
uses of concepts, the over-riding feeling I had 
while trying to keep in mind what the authors 
meant was that the traditional sociological 
usage of these terms had not been fully in- 
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vestigated and that clear value preferences were 
being posited without clearly specifying them 
as such. . 

A second drawback was the attempt at his- 
torical analysis. The authors themselves recog- 
nize and acknowledge the special skills of the 
historian and their cwn innocence in attempt- 
ing to go beyond their training. Apparently by 
the time they had recognized this, however, 
they were too committed to modify their ap- 
proach. As a consequence of this over-emphasis 
on historical reconstruction, much of the fruit- 
ful detail on family structure, interpersonal 
relations, and socialization that one finds, for 
example, in Laurence Wylie’s, Village in the 
Vaucluse” is given scant attention. It is perhaps 
enough to say that this book stands on the 
fringe of the community study genre, and that 
its innovative attempt to he both a historical 
study and a field investigation defines its 
marginality. 

ROBERT BLUMSTOCK 

McMaster University 


The Age of Industrialism in America: Essays in 
Social Structure and Cultural Values, edited 
by FREDERIC CopLe Janer, New York: The 
Free Press, 1968. 400 pp. $8.95. 


These essays contribute to the increasing in- 
tercourse between history and sociology. More 
precisely, the volume exemplifies the desire of 
some historians to embrace or at least make 
contact with the methods, data sources, and 
conceptual apparatus of the empirical social 
sciences without losing their own gifts of narra- 
tive compression and personal assimiliation of 
theme, time, and place. The topics are moments 
or processes in American industrialization, and 
follow categories familiar to sociologists: the 
economy, political structure, racial and religious 
minorities, the stratification system in the con- 
text of particular regional and social settings, 
and the cultural belief systems of the period 
(roughly post-Civil War to the present). 

The results are both impressive and frustrat- 
ing. For example, the opening essay by Howard 
N. Ross is a broad empirical sweep across the 
economic landscape or the United States from 
1870-1929, (Didn’t industrialization begin much 
earlier? Why is there such disparity among the 
essays in the temporal reach of their data?) 
The theme is the remarkable growth of the 
American economy under Jatssez-fasre. We are 
treated to a crisp survey of the economic theory 
of growth, which appears to say both that’ 
“growth is really cyclical in nature” (p. 9) and 
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that the “unmanaged economic contractions” 
which characterized the economy durirg these 
years “have a far-reaching influence beyond 
their time, sufficient to dampén the Icng-term 
growth rate” (p. 10), so that a policy of 
growth should seek “to minimize cyclo depar- 
tures from the path of growth” (p. 11). This 
is confusing; the empirical documentation of 
the rate and nature of American economic 
growth is interesting but necessarily ragmen- 
tary. 

Ari Hoogenboom’s essay on the sociel origins 
of United States Senators from 1820 to 1940 
demonstrates the pains and joys of emoirically- 
minded historians addressing themselves to such 
tasks as attempting to “measure indus-rialism’s 
impact on American political leaders” (p. 49). 
The author shows in a series of tables—some 
sophisticated, some embarrassingly amateurish 
that, over time, senators tended to be older, 
better educated, drawn less from landed inter- 
ests than from the business commuaity, and 
more stable in their political careers, and also 
that social class differences by party afhliation 
decline over time. Yet he concludes that “the 
impact of industrialism had been remarkably 
small” (p. 72). Is this because he expects really 
large percentage differences? Is it because of the 
peculiar separation of text from takles? The 
historian’s elegant and anecdotal style appears 
disdainful of too close an intimacy with the 
more gross and sweaty statistical materials. Or 
was there a failure of conceptualization in what 
was really meant by attempting to measure the 
impact of industrialism on political lzaders? 

The roles of the American Negro (Ann Lane) 
and of immigrants (Michael Parent:) in the 
industrialization process are reviewed com- 
petently but in too global a fashion to pro- 
vide much material for sociological proposi- 
tions. Indeed, Mr. Parenti’s use of the word 
“proposition” leans more to the traditional his- 
torian’s meaning (summary trends, subjectively 
rendered) than to a social science one (findings 
combined into building blocks for theory). 

Of quite different density is Herdert Gut- 
man’s excellent and detailed case study of 
industrial growth in Paterson, New Jersey. Gut- 
man’s command over the complex of class, 
family, and political materials prov:des valu- 
able data for the understanding of industrial 
change in medium-sized communities and for 
the peculiar class mix and low level of tradi- 
tional capital accumulation in the American 
case. David Brody’s less fine-grained analysis 
oi career considerations in the trade union 
movement is similarly useful. 

In more traditional historical style, Frederick 
Cople Jaher’s relentlessly documerted essay 
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traces the fate of the Boston Brahmins in the 
industrialization process from early capitalist 
leadership and eminence to decline and trans- 
formation into a cultural elite. A parallel close 
look at the elites in San Francisco and Denver 
by Gunther Barth somehow misses the im- 
mediacy of detail and the invitation for generali- 
zation that is the general aim of the volume. 

Ferther on the cultural side is the slight 
review on Horatio Alger by Richard Weiss and 
the longer survey by David Reimers of Protes- 
tantism’s response to the changes of 1890-1930, 
both of which cover familiar ground. The 
ideas of these two papers might be enlivened 
if they were put side by side. 

Jchn Cawelti’s long essay on the World 
Fairs of 1876, 1893, and 1933 raises recurrent 
and important issues: Can we penetrate and 
define the Zeitgeist by meditating on its 
strategically selected manifestations? Can we 
isolate the recurrent elements which, when re- 
constructed, allow a moving picture of culture 
in process? Can these attempts rise above the 
sensitivity and subjectivity of the observer and 
find a reliable base in objective terms? Although 
Cawelti’s views are plausible, there are nagging 
doubts. Perhaps other stories could be told in 
addition to the changing tensions between art 
and technology that he sees in the three fairs. 
Perhaps, with different sampling of views, the 
stories might not hold up—they might even 
be reversed. Until sociologists can expand and 
refine their tools to meet these problems, we 
are left with the critical talents of the individ- 
ual scholar. 

The editors of The Free Press are too ex- 
perienced social science publishers to have al- 
lowed such an execrable presentation of tables. 
Sloppiness, arbitrariness, and the violation of 
well-known conventions spoil the commendable 
attempts to use statistical materials for analysis 
of historical problems. 

In sum, one can say that this book is a useful 
historical supplement for sociological thinking 
abcut industrialization and cultural change. 

Pure H. Ennis 

Wesleyan University i 


Werk and Human Behavior, by WALTER S. 
Were. New York: Atherton Press, 1968. 
280 pp. $8.50. 


There is no high degree of consensus regard- 
ing the proper subject matter for such inter- 
related courses as “the sociology of work,” 
“occupations,” and “industrial sociology.” It 
would be most unusual, however, for a course 
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on the sociology of work not to cover in detail 
at least some of the following areas: urions, 
management, professionalization, occupational 
prestige, occupational mobility, and bureaucracy. 
None of these core areas is found in Work and 
Human Behavior by Walter Neff. Thus it is 
most unlikely that this book can qualify as a 
basic text in a sociology course. 

Professor Neff is a clinical psychologist whose 
background has been primarily in such ereas 
as vocational guidance and rehabilitation. The 
book is aimed at these areas. 

Two chapters are likely to be of interest and 
value for sociologists specializing in work be- 
havior. Chapter VII gives a good summary of 
some leading theories of origin of occupational 
interest and choice. The theories of Super, 
Ginzberg, and Roe are included. Roe’s frank 
assessment of the very limited success studies 
of personality factors have achieved in predict- 
ing occupational choice is quoted by the autàor: 


Differentiations have been shown, but the typical 
personality pattern is never a universal one for 
the members of any group. All predictions of oc- 
cupational choice are necessarily probabilistic. If 
predictions are made on the basis of personality 
alone, the probabilities must be small (p. 112; 
emphasis added). 


Chapter IX gives a good brief summary cf re- 
search pertaining to the effects of work on 
personality; examples are work satisfaction, 
identity, and self-esteem. 

Chapters ITT and IV deal with the mean:ngs 
assigned to work in different historical periods 
and cultures and are worthwhile reading. This 
section, however, does not measure up te the 
standards set by Tilgher’s Work: What It Yas 
Meant to Men through the Ages. 

Chapter XV touches briefly on the crucial 
question of the effects of automation, especially 
unemployment. Ben Seligman’s Most Notortous 
Victory is superficially discussed. Professor 
Seligman is a leader of the “pessimist schol,” 
a Minority position in the “automation-employ- 
ment controversy.” In view of glaring omissions 
by sociologists on the subject (e.g., Lee Tay-or, 
Occupational Soctology), even a brief discus- 
sion is perhaps to his credit. 

The rest of the book is concerned with such 
topics as the psychopathology of work, psy- 
choanalytic theories of work behavior, end 
components of the work personality. I found 
almost nothing of interest in these sections. 

Sociologists specializing in work behavior will 
find this book well written but largely peripkeral 
to traditional areas of interest. 

C. E. TYGART 

California State College, Fullerton 
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Leadership and Productivity: Facts of Indus- 
trial Lsfe, by Ropert DUBIN, George C. 
Homans, Froyp C. Mann, and DELBERT C. 
Miter. San‘ Francisco, Calif.: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1965. 138 pp. Paperbound, 
$1.75. 


This is a small book of four essays in which 
the authors individually analyze the relation- 
ship between a supervisors leadership behavior 
and the performance of his unit. Each uses a 
somewhat different body of data to ask “what 
have we learned about this issue?” Although dif- 
ferent in many respects, the papers are fairly 
consistent on these conclusions: that many 
things other than supervisor leadership behavior 
influence follower performance; that the super- 
visor’s leadership behavior can influence a very 
small amount (perhaps only about 15%) of the 
followers’ performance; that the other things 
which do impinge on the followers and also on 
the supervisor make the supervisor’s impact 
small and difficult; that the supervisor, sand- 
wiched between higher management and the 
workers and between technology and human 
needs, is in a tension-producing and frustrating 
position. 

In many other ways the essays are quite 
different. Dubin surveys a wide array of empiri- 
cal data, much of it never before brought into 
an analysis of leadership. Mann also uses cur- 
rent research data, but almost exclusively that 
collected by himself or other associates at the 
Survey Research Center at Michigan. Homans 
discusses a few well-known studies in what is 
probably the most abstract of the essays, while 
Miller develops an essentially historical per- 
spective toward the role of the first-line super- 
visor. 

Dubin’s essay is the best. It draws upon a 
wide array of material to show how the organi- 
zation, culture, and technology all infiuence the 
work setting, and how the leader’s effectiveness 
depends on the appropriateness of his behavior 
to this situation. As a theoretical point this has 
been around for years, and both Mann and 
Miller also bring togther data to support it. 
Dubin goes further to show whet changes are 
produced in leadership behavior by variations 
in technology, culture, and other factors. Hence 
a variable such as close supervision is not simply 
“bad,” but rather less useful in certain types of 
production arrangements than in others. He 
also demonstrates that the relationship between 
leader behavior and follower performance is 
not continuous and linear, as assumed in almost 
all theory, but discontinuous at certain points 
and curvilinear in some cases. 

Many authors have pointed out that the 
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supervisor's role is difficult because of the mul- 
tiple goals he is to accomplish. In examining the 
relationships between goals, technology, fol- 
lower needs, and output, Dubin demonstrates 
that the real question is the degree to which the 
goals mesh with the constraints of these other 
factors, and that in certain situations some sets 
of multiple goals are not only possible but 
mutually supportive, while in other settings the 
same combinations are completely unworkable. 
Dubin’s essay gives us a foundation for future 
research into leadership. Any future theory 
building will have to avoid the simple linear 
relationship between a single cause and a single 
effect that has been so typical in previous work. 
Homans’ essay is the most speculative of the 
set. It utilizes more of the older concepts and 
studies, but comes up with conclusions that 
are quite consistent with those of the other 
authors. Homans derives sources of a super- 
visor’s authority from both data and specula- 
tion, and then goes on to point out the limited 
extent to which foremen use these sources. He 
also analyzes the concept of distributive justice, 
which receives surprisingly scant attention in 
the literature of leadership and organizations. 
Mann’s essay contains little that he has not 
said in his previous writings. What it does con- 
tain is nonetheless important. He reviews his 
data to evaluate the proposition that leader 
behavior requires three different skills: technical, 
human relations, and administrative, and then 
goes on to show that the mix of these will 
change with the situation in which they are 
employed. The situation can vary with the 
type of work of the subordinates, the leader’s 
level in the organization, and the time in the 
organization life cycle at which the behaviors 
are taking place. (As an illustration of the latter 
factor, a different combination of these skills 
is necessary in an organization just being 
created than in an established, stable organiza- 
tion.) Many of his conclusions are the same as 
Dubin’s, but Mann’s development of the 
theoretical underpinnings are a bit more fleshed 
out and systematic. Hence it appears more 
polished and complete, even though it is not 
quite as stimulating as Dubin’s writing with its 
unanswered questions and fascinating gaps. 
Miller’s essay is essentially a review of the 
changing role of the first-line supervisor over 
time, and an examination of some of the causes 
for this trend. It is the most disappointing of 
the group, using little more information than 
can already be found in some beginning books 
on management or personnel, and making no 
analysis of this information to throw light on 
theories of leadership. It is a good historical 
review of the declining importance and power 
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of the foreman’s role, but those interested in the 
field -will not likely find anything new. 

The book is highly recommended for any- 
one interested in organizations or leadership. 
Collectively and at some length the authors 
estab.ish and elaborate the pcint that the ef- 
fectiveness of any leader behavior depends upon 
its appropriateness to the situation. The book 
provides an excellent perspective from which to 
analyze the recent spurt of work in both 
sociology and psychology using contingency 
models of leadership. 

JOSEPH A. LITTERER 

Uriversity of Illinets 


Problems of an Industrial Society, by WILLIAM 
A. Faunce. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1968. 189 pp. Paperbound. $2.50. 


The four chapters of this volume deal with 
the process of industrialization and the char- 
acteristics of an industrial society, automation 
and its consequences, the concept of alienation 
and some of its ramifications, and the dilemma 
of the choice between personal freedom and 
social control in work organisations. The prin- 
cipal focus is on problems inherent in the social 
structure of industrialism. 

Tze development of machine technology and 
its effects on the division of labor are clearly 
outlined in the first chapter, as well as the 
emergence of a “web of rues” in hierarchic 
work organizations. Early industrialism is de- 
scribed, with its shattering of the traditional 
family economy and downgrading of craftsman- 
shir. Mature industrialism, waile less well inte- 
grated than the pre-industrial order, is described 
as more cohesive than its early antecedents be- 
cause bargaining relationships among divergent 
interest groups are institutionalized. The shifts 
from status to contract and from traditionalism 
to rationalism in thought and action are neatly 
elucidated. 

Automation has been heralded as the “thresh- 
old of a golden tomorrow” promising a human 
use of human beings and decried as a sinister 
development which degrades the worker to the 
level of a mere button pusher and threatens 
massive technological unemployment. In chap- 
ter 2, Faunce puts this new technology of 
integrated production systems into proper per- 
spective. He tells what automation is all about, 
cites data on the extent of its application in 
various industries, and reviews empirical studies 
on its effects on the division af labor, work satis- 
faction, and unemployment. Increasing teen-age 
unemployment rates are attributed to automa- 
tion-related changes in the labor market. 
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The discussion of alienation, which is elabo- 
rated in gratuitous detail in chapter 3, revolves 
around a major value judgment. It is arzued 
that man “does not experience himself es the 
center of his world, as the creator of his own 
acts .. .”; but we may ask, why should he? 
It is undoubtedly true that for many partici- 
pants in industrial organizations work i3 not 
intrinsically meaningful; but we may ask, why 
should it be, if the pay is good and the hours 
short? 

Clearly one of the most cogent answers to 
the problem of alienated labor lies in Faunce’s 
discussion of the hours of work. He points out 
that increases in productivity make possible 
a reduction of the work week. This holds forth 
the possibility of meaningful experiences ott- 
side the world of work through use of leisure 
time. In addition, a shorter work week would 
tend to alter the industrial opportunity struc- 
ture by creating more jobs and reducing the 
potential for technological unemployment. 

There is reference also to schemes for 
worker participation in management to counter- 
act the sense of powerlessness, and to job 
enlargement as ah antidoté to meaninglessness 
in work. However, the author points ou: the 
limitations of these measures and cautions that 
“worker-participation” may be used as a manip- 
ulative device to give employees a spurious 
sense of taking part in decision making. 

In the last chapter, the notion of a “post- 
industrial society,” characterized by a pre- 
dominantly automated mode of productior and 
a professionalized labor force, is proposed as a 
sort of deus ex machina. This is not consistent 
with the treatment of technological change in 
chapter 2, where the author points to a level- 
ing off in the growth of automation and states 
that predictions of “rapid and drastic changes 
in our economy and society as a result of auto- 
mation ... do not appear warranted.” 

Reservations notwithstanding, this book, 
which is directed toward the Social Prokl2ms 
market, should be a valuable instructional re- 
source because of its concise, lucid, and 
scholatly exposition of several major issues in 
industrial society and because its controversial 
value judgments and speculations can help to 
stimulate discussion. 

CARL GERSUNY 

University of Rhode Island 


Office Automation in Social Perspective: The 
Progress and Social Implications of Electrontc 
Data Processing, by H. A. Rere. Oxford, 
England: Basil Blackwell, 1968. 242 pp. 45 s. 


The editor notes in the foreword that “despite 
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the sociological perspective of this book, the 
author has not allowed either the technicalities 
of sociology or the technicalities of computers 
to obscure for the technically uninformed the 
immense importance of his work.” The editor 
uses the term “sociological perspective” in 
describing the contents of the volume, but the 
author wisely prefers “social perspectivé.” This 
implies, I assume, as many perspectives as pos: 
sible. This broader definition more appropriately 
describes the contents. It is precisely because 
there is not a single perspective, howéver, that 
evaluating this book becomes somewhat like 
reviewing a telephone directory. 

The author has definitely covered most of 
the research, published and unpublished, that 
is available on the problems and consequences 
of the introduction of computers in to the 
White Collar world. Unfortunately, rather cava- 
lier expressicos by some authors are treated 
with approximately the same intensity as well- 
designed and executed research projects, As å 
result, the reader lacks a guide as to what the 
really important problemis are and which answers 
or solutions should be acceptéd or reexamined. 

Although some contemporary writérs òn 
technology and organizations or on technology 
and society provide a consistent view on which 
to assess the impact of technology, such is not 
the case in this volume; as previously men- 
tioned, it presents no single sociological pérspec- 
tive. What is offered is a reasonably ordered 
presentation of published and unpublished 
articlés concerned with office automation, with 
a particular focus on those that have originated 
in the United Kingdom and Holland and are less 
frequently reported in the U.S. literature. 

Along the way there is a potpourri of citations 
and observations that are somewhat marginally 
related to the major theme. These sallies include 
etymological excursians into the background 
of certain words or concepts associated with the 
sociology of work; interesting historical notes 
on such aspects as the dévelopment, modifica- 
tion, and introduction of the typewriter; and an 
essay on leisure under the title “Office Automa- 
tion and the Future of Work.” 

If one has a Specific interest in officé auto- 
mation, this is a good review of the literature, 
provided one keeps in mind the limitations given 
above. If, on the other hand, one is interestéd 
in the general area of technology and the 
organization and/or society, the volume may 
not meet expectations, precisely because it was 
written for the broadest possible audience. 

LAWRENCE K. WILLIAMS . 

Cornell University 
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Tke Making of Decisions: A Reader in Admin- 
istrative Behavior, edited by Wurm J. 
Gore and J. W. Dyson. New York: The Free 
Press" of Glencoe (Collier-Macmillan), 1964. 
440 pp. $8.50. 


Selection is the first and most important 
contribution made by the editor of s book of 
readings. Selection becomes more difficult and 
important the more extensive the literature of 
a field. The literature of decision ‘making is 
enormous. 

The reviewer of a book of readings should be 
able to determine the major purpose of the 
volume (eg., does the book bring together 
items relating to an important issue?. and then 
evaluate how well the items chosen further that 
purpose. Unfortunately, the rationale guiding the 
sélection process in this case is not az all clear. 
The editors seem to have had a purpose in 
mind, but neither the introductior nor the 
organization of the readings makes it very 
clear. The problem is caused in part by the 
editors’ wordy and poorly organized writing, 
and in part by the fact that the field of decision 
making ig so extensive that an autkor writing 
in this area must of necessity locate what he is 
doing with respect to what already has been 
done. The editors have not done this in their 
discussions of these readings. 

This is a pity, for as nearly as I can deter- 
mine from the introduction, the editors had 
important objectives in mind. They apparently 
wanted first to give attention to decision mak- 
ing as an organizational as contratted to an 
individual process, and secondly to stress the 
functions this process fills for the organization 
and the conditions under which it has to be 
cartied ott. Knowledge of these conditions is 
necessary for understanding the auxiliary ele- 
ments which permit the process tc occur, as 
well as how these factors will,influence the 
decisions made. The editors also seem to dis- 
miss the rational, deterministic models (i.e., 
maximizing and ¢closed-system models) in favor 
of equilibrium-oriented, open-systems types of 
analysis. 

Unfortunately, neither the selection of read- 
ings nor their organization support these ob- 
jectives very well. Espetially disheartening is 
the fact that, if these objectives are indeed 
what the etlitors had in mind, other writings by 
the same authors répresented in this volume 
would have been much more stizable (e.¢., 
Marth & Simon’s section in Orgonigations on 
bounded rationality, Cyett & March’s develop- 
iments of decision making by organizational 
coalitions, Dill’s work on eénvirormental in- 
fluences on organizational decisim making, 
Rapoport’s work tying together structures, com- 
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munications, and decision making, or Jay Jack- 
son's frameworks for decisions). Moreover, why 
include one of Homan’s early pieces in which 
he first explored a “cost-effectiveness” way of 
analyzing social exchange, when Barnard and 
later Simon had already explored this notion in 
considerable depth in the exchange between the 
individual and the organization, Finally, why 
ignore Marchak’s work on teams in analyzing 
orgenizational decision making? 

All of this may be unfacr, for the editors 
may have had another purpose in mind. I tried 
looking at the selection of pieces and asking 
if it suggested another purpose, but found 
none with a better fit. Individually the pieces 
are good. Most are from sociological or political 
science journals, while others come from manage- 
ment and psychological journals. One, by Shull 
and DelBecq, seems to be published here for 
the first time, and is an excellent piece to have 
available for scholars interested in using norms 
to link individuals, groups, and organizations. 

Given the individual merits of these writings, 
it is a shame that the book cannot be recom- 
mended to various audiences. But it is too 
limited to be used as a text, and it is too diffuse 
to be of use to the scholar interested in decision 
making. 

JOSEPH A. LITTERER 

University of Illinois 


Occupational Employment Patterns for 1960 and — 
1975, by U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 
Bureau or Lagor STaTIstics. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1968. 233 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.2 5, 


This book ¢ontaing national ëstimates of the 
future occupational composition of employment 
for the various industries in 1975. The stated 
objectives are to provide information for na- 
tional manpower policy and planning and to 
assist state and local manpower analysts by 
serving as a methodological model and by of- 
fering a substantive discussion of trends in the 
verious industries. 

The projection of the occupational structure 
of each industry is based on examination of his- 
tcrical statistics and evaluation of other 
pertinent information such as descriptions of 
néw machinery and thethods, new raw materials, 
and other factors that mizht help to explain 
changes in occupational Structures within that 
particular industry. Unless there is reason to 
believe otherwise, the past effects of social and 
technological trends in the post-World War II 
period upon occupational composition of the 
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various industries are assumed to persist to 
1975, 

In addition to a discussion of trends and 
projections of the occupational compositior of 
ithe detailed industries, the first portion of the 
book contains a lucid account of trends in over- 
all employment. Two long-term factors are be- 
lieved to be of major importance in shaping 
the occupational composition of the labor force. 
One is the greater growth in demand for ser- 
vices than for goods. The other is the much 
greater impact of technological change in re- 
ducing the requirements per unit of output of 
farm and of blue-collar production in the goods- 
producing industries vis-d-v1s the requiremer.ts 
per unit of output of white-collar and service 
workers in either the goods-producing or the 
service industries. 

Thus, with respect to occupational composi- 
tion, the employment requirements for all non- 
_agricultural occupations are projected to in- 
crease 39 percent. The projections indicate that 
white-collar workers will continue their Icng- 
term rate of growth and will increase from 43 
to 48 percent of all employed workers in 1975. 
Among white-collar workers, the professicral 
and technical group and clerical workers will 
increase more than the average. 

There is a projected increase in the number 
of blue-collar workers, but the percent is se2n 
as falling slightly to one-third of the labor fozce. 
Only the skilled craftsmen are projected to grow 
as fast as total employment. Over four million 
additional service workers are expected to be 
required. Finally, requirements for farmers and 
farm laborers are expected to continue declining 
from eight percent in 1960 to four percent in 
1975. 

Although this book will not serve as light 
reading, the authors’ objectives are realizec. 

Rosert H. WELLER 

Brown University 


Urban Worker Mobility, edited by LAURENCE LU. 
HUNTER and GRAHAM L. Rem, Paris, Francs: 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, 1968. 215 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.20. 


Despite its strong economic orientation and 
consequent limitations in coverage, this un- 
pretentious monograph deserves more attention 
from sociologists than it will receive. As the fifth 
volume in a series on Labor Mobility prepared 
by the Manpower and Social Affairs Committze 
of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
(OECD), the availability of Urban Worker Mo- 
bility to most persons will depend upon the 
vagaries of their library’s cataloguing (and ac- 
quisition) system. 
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Sweeping substantive criticisms of the mono- 
graph are difficult. The authors were charged 
with a definite task, they executed it well, and 
then they protected themselves with careful 
acknowledgment and specification of its limi- 
tations. The study was motivated by the de- 
mands for sound manpower policy in times of 
rapid technological and social change, and the 
recognition that systematic information on la- 
bor mobility is needed for the formulation of 
such policy. Earlier OECD reports have ex- 
amined the international movement of workers, 
the migration from rural areas to urban cen- 
ters, and the resulting problems of adjustment. 
The present study, less concerned with the social 
consequences of mobility than its predecessors, 
focuses upon the nature of labor migration and 
mobility between and within urban areas of 
single nations and the courses of constraints 
upon such movement. 

Because of the orientation towards policy 
issues as well as the general state of knowledge 
in this area, Hunter and Reid’s chief task is to 
identify general principles and conclusions 
rather than to marshal the voluminous avail- 
able data. They grapple with the basic prob- 
lems of classification that confront all students 
of mobility. (More than ten different adjectives 
are employed at various times to modify the 
word “mobility.”) While the result may not 
please everyone, the attempt is commendable. 
Beyond this effort, the analysis varies consid- 
erably in quality. It is strongest where direct 
economic issues are considered and weakest 
where social and institutional aspects of job 
mobility are involved. The authors openly ac- 
knowledge their greater interest in economic 
concerns and implication as well as the selec- 
tive nature of their review of the literature. 
But this comes as small consolation to the so- 
ciologist when variables as crucial to geographic, 
occupational, and social mobility as race and 
age are discussed only in terms of employer 
hiring policies, or to the demographer who finds 
that much of the recent literature on migration 
has been overlooked. 

But precisely because the authors neglect 
many social aspects of mobility, sociologists 
concerned with its study could read Urban 
Worker Mobikty with great profit. It provides 
a rapid and valuable review of economic consid- 
erations in mobility of which many sociologists 
are unaware, and its lack of sociological in- 
sights challenges the reader to think far more 
carefully and critically about his own perspec- 
tives. Such understanding and reflection are 
badly needed in contemporary research on mo- 
bility. 

PARKER G. MARDEN 

Cornel University 
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Campus 1980: The Shape of the Future in 
American Higher Education, edited by ALVIN 
C. Euricu. New York:.Delacorte Press, 
1968.:327 pp. $6.95. 


This volume attempts, in the editor’s words, 
to offer “a composite vision of what Campus 
1980 should and might be,” so that educators 
can “see more clearly the problems, the options, 
and the prospects before them.” The sixteen 
essays, only five of which have appeared in 
print previously, cover a variety of topics; 
and, as the editor notes in his introduction, the 
contributors vary greatly in their treatment of 
them. One set of contributors define their task 
as specifying and then extrapolating present 
trends; a second group point to deficiencies 
in the present operation of colleges and uni- 
versities and propose remedies; a third set use 
their papers as a vehicle to present their concep- 
tion of the way institutions of higher learning 
should, according to their biases, operate in 
the 1980’s; a fourth group of contributors 
specify important policy questions that will 
have an impact on the future shape of the 
structure and operation of the colleges and 
the universities. The editor’s explanation for 
his inclusion of such a diversity of perspectives 
in this volume is that the future shape of 
higher education will be determined by these 
varied and, in his view, “relevant and com- 
pelling” voices. This rationale, unfortunately, 
results in a highly disparate, largely unrelated, 
and very uneven collection. Still, despite the 
lack of coherence and unity in this collection of 
essays, sociologists with a special interest in 
higher education will find material of interest 
and value in a number of the papers. 

The opening essay is John W. Gardner’s 
widely quoted speech presented at the 1965 An- 
nual California Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion. It presents his conception of the major 
challenges confronting American colleges and 
universities: upgrading the status of college 
teaching, reforming the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, improving institutional planning, re- 
shaping the college calendar and the traditional 
pattern for acquiring the A.B. degree, strength- 
ening small liberal-arts colleges, paying more 
attention to continuing and off-campus instruc- 
tion, and promoting greater involvement of 
colleges and universities in the affairs of their 
communities. 

Sidney G. Tickton, in a short but valuable 
paper, examines demographic and economic 
trends that will influence the size and distribu- 
tion of the student body and faculty in colleges 
and universities in 1980 and notes their probable 
educational effects. In his paper “Graduate Edu- 
cation and Research in the Decades Ahead,” Al- 
len Carter estimates that by 1980 one out of 
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every four or five B.A.’s will enroll in graduate 
school. He expresses concern for the impact 
on the quality of graduate education of che 
continued increase in the numbers who will be 
pursuing advanced degrees. He reviews recent 
studies of the supply and demand for factlty 
and concludes that there will continue to be 
a lack of qualified faculty through the early 
1970’s, but that there may be an over-supply 
later in that decade. 

Logan Wilson considers the complex linkages 
between the universities and government and 
the ways these relationships might be con- 
ceptualized. He discusses the implications of 
the acceleration of the trend toward the po- 
liticalization of higher education and suggests 
that the university has become a quasi-govern- 


mental institution. He stresses our lack of knowl- ' 


edge about the costs and benefits of different 
tyres of public policies with respect to financ- 
ing higher education and the need for planning 
mare effective strategies to cope with public 
policy questions bearing on higher education. 

In a polemic essay on “Cities and Univer- 
sities” William Birenbaum argues that the goals, 
the values, the system of stratification, the or- 
ganizational arrangements, and the processes 
of the university are essentially outmoded. He 
maintains that the university must redefine its 
functions and that it will need to utilize the 
talents of individuals in industry, the govern- 
ment, and the arts. As a consequence, he con- 
tends that the notion that the campus is an 
insulated entity must be abandoned and that 
in the future it will have to embrace the entire 
community. William Arrowsmith levels another 
type of broadside against colleges and wni- 
versities. He inveighs against the triumph of the 
university scholar and contends that the major 
re-orm needed in American higher education 
is the return to the “ancient, crucial, high art 
of teaching.” He asserts that this will require | 
th2 type of academic man who is committed to 
th2 value of the humanities and who views his 
mission as imparting a liberal education to his 
students. 

William Marvel offers a number of thought- 
ful observations about higher education in 1980 
with respect to the interests and activities of 
the university in world affairs. He sees an ac- 
celeration of the trend for students to be con- 
cerned with international relations and the 
stidy of foreign cultures. He also discusses 
many other probable developments, including 
new administrative arrangements and multi- 
university cooperation to facilitate more ef- 
fective teaching and research about interna- 
tional affairs and other cultures. Joseph Conrad 
ccnsiders the future role of community colleges 
in the world of higher education. He envisions 
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that they will eventually offer the first two 
` years of undergraduate work and that the four- 
year colleges and universities will devote their 
efforts to upper division and graduate studies. 
A. A. Liveright presents his image of a ccLlege 
of continuing education in 1980. 

Probably most sociologists will find Sanford’s 
essay on “The College Student in 1980” and 
Jencks and Riesman’s paper on “The Triumph 
of Academic Man” the most rewarding chapers 
in this volume. Sanford’s analysis leads him to 
conclude that college students in 1980 will be 
a considerably more diverse lot than they are 
today and that student activism will be a gen- 
erally accepted and dominant characteristic of 
higher education in the future. Jencks and R:es- 
man argue convincingly that meritocratic val- 
ues will be adopted by the less prestigious in- 
stitutions of higher learning and that they will 
affect most aspects of academic life. They also 
contend that “the university college” will be ac- 
cepted by four-year colleges as the only viable 
model for the future.” 

Lewis B. Mayhew offers his image of waat 
the typical academic life of the student will be 
like in the 1980’s. He envisions that it will in- 
clude a large dose of independent study, travel 
abroad, work-study and field activities, and 
types of experiences that in general will meke 
undergraduate work more flexible and relevent 
to the student’s interests and needs. Elizabeth 
Paschal thinks that instruction in colleges and 
universities in 1980 will place much greacer 
emphasis on learning than on teaching and tkat 
students will be given much greater flexibil:ty 
than they have today in determining how they 
reach their self-determined educational objec- 
tives. C. R. Carpenter maintains that the cost 
of operating colleges and universities will neces- 
sitate the installation of efficient business préc- 
tices in the management of colleges and uni- 
versities and that this in turn will lead to tae 
development of “a truly modern technology of 
instruction” that will be designed to facilitate 
autonomous learning. Harold Gores makes a 
number of provocative observations about tie 
design of the physical campus in future decades 
and the type of facilities that will be required 
to insure that colleges and universities can be 
flexible and adaptable in their use of space. 
The last essay represents Clark Kerr’s vision 
of thé uhiversity in the future and is an ab- 
breviated version of the final chapter of his 
stimulating book, The Uses of the University. 

Some of the essays in this volume raise ques- 
tions about the future shape of American higher 
education which deal directly or indirectly with 
important sociological and public policy issues 
in education. Despite its lack of unity, this bcck 
nevertheless specifies and speculates about a 
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number of basic issues that deserve systematic Ț 
examination by those interested in charting the 
future of institutions of higher learning in 
America. 
Neat Gross 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bureaucracy in Education, by JAMES G. ANDER- 
son. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1968. 217 pp. $7.00. 


This book should be of special interest to 
those involved in the educational process be- 
cause it provides a guide for the analysis of 
their own behavior and of the social system 
in which they are involved, and to sociologists 
of bureaucracy because it challenges some of 
the theory advanced by Weber and more recent 
students of the subject. 

The book opens with an overview of the 
nature of bureaucracy and patterns of social 
control. Of these patterns, bureaucratic rules 
are chosen for investigation. Several hypotheses 
about the correlates of high incidence of bureau- 
cratic rules are posited for later testing. 

Anderson next describes the methodological 
processes he used in studying bureaucratic 
rules and their correlates in the departments of 
English, science, and industrial arts of a sam- 
ple of junior high schools of “a large eastern 
metropolitan school district.” The description is 
adequate for replication purposes. From ques- 
tionnaires to department heads and teachers, 
Anderson obtained measures of (1) the com- 
parative presence of bureaucratic rules in the 
departments concerned and (2) a number of 
characteristics of the schools in which these de- 
partments exist and of the teachers who teach 
in these departments. 

The results show that a high level of bureau- 
cratic rules is associated with large depart- 
ments, low socioeconomic level of students, high 
proportion of female teachers, lack of routiniz- 
ability of activity, low teacher competence, and 
teacher inexperience. 

Dysfunctions of bureaucratic rules are next 
examined. Anderson hypothesized from previous 
theory that teachers subjected to the greatest 
number of bureaucratic rules would, because - 
of professional commitment and expertise, show 
the most authority conflict. His results were to 
the contrary: “. . . teachers in departments 
characterized by high rules scores experience 
significantly less authority conflict” (p. 117): 
“, ..1t would appear that rules ameliorate con- 
flict rather than provose it” (p. 127). Other 
factors did seem to be associated with authority 
conflict, leading him to the conclusion that “fur- 
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ther investigation may indicate that cultural 
and social differences, the degree of empathy 
with clientele, the nature of» the professional 
service fendered, and the general natu-e of the 
interaction between organization members and 
clients may be as important as are organiza- 
tional constraints, professional differences, and 
ingividual characteristics of employees in de- 
termining authority conflict within organiza- 
tions” (p. 135). 

Also disproved were two hypotheses relating 
(1) impersonality and (2) goal displacement 
in the form of resistance to innovation in the 
imposition of bureaucratic rules. Both rela- 
tionships proved insignificant. Anderson con- 
cluded: “It would appear from the analysis 
here that impersonality and resistance to in- 


novation are much more complex phenomena . 


than is suggested in the literature on bureauc- 
racy. Merton’s view of organization dysfunction 
as a consequence of bureaucratic rules estab- 
lished because of the hierarchical demand for 
contro] is discredited. Rather, impersonality and 
goal displacement both appear to be functions 
of such variables as the teacher’s sex, the na- 
ture of his professional activity, his profes- 
sional training and experience, the sze of the 
school, and the student body” (pp. 1¢9-151). 

- Anderson’s study was a good on2, and he 
-describes it well. Except for a gratuitous de- 
fense of “survey research” (Chapter IT), which 
could well have been omitted, his description is 
straightforward and businesslike. 

There are, however, shortcomings. Ander- 
son’s operational definitions and zonsequent 
indexes for measuring his concepts are not al- 
ways adequate. Tenure is not necessarily an ade- 
quate measure of teacher competence, nor are 
total teaching experience and the amount of 
time a teacher has spent at his present school 
irrefutable indexes of professional commitment. 
His finding of greater acceptance of change 
among science teachers as compared to English 
and industrial arts teachers could well be a 
function of the specific changes he cffered each 
of them in his questionnaire rather than of any 
intrinsic difference in their attitudes toward 
change. 

Early in his book he advises admiristrators to 
remember that bureaucratic rules have a Janus- 
` Eke quality—they are both functional and dys- 
functional. He would do well to heed his own 
warning, when, in his final chapte-, he labels 
without hesitation a number of educetional prac- 
tices as totally dysfunctional. Thus imperson- 
ality in education, resistance to change among 
teachers, and the practice of pitching instruction 
at the level of the average student are labeled 
as dysfunctional. Although he may be quite right, 
there is nothing in his research or citations to 
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proye that they are dysfunctional. Certainly 
logical arguments can be constructed ta the 
effect that impersonal educational systems fol- 
lowing stable teaching techniques and pitched 
at the average student, despita some admitted 
dysfunctions, are in the final analysis more ef- 
fective learning situations than are those 
marked by personalization of student-teacher 
relations, constant change, and instruction 
pitched at other than average levels. Indeed Mr. 
Ancerson overreaches in his final chapter be- 
cause he generalizes ahout material which his 
study did not include—the fulfillment of the 
goals of the educational enterprise. Although 
he often lists these goals, his study includes 
no measurement of the degree to which they are 
acc=mplished in departments marked by differ- 
ences in number of bureaucratic rules, in im- ` 
personality of instruction, and in resistance to 
change. Until he relates these factors to goal 
attainment he is somewhat vulnerable in assum- 
ing them to be primarily dysfunctional. 
VAN B. SHAW 
The Colorado College 


Biz City Dropouts and Ilkterates, by RORERT 
A. DENTLER and Mary ELLEN WaRSHAUER, 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968, 140 
>p. $10.00. 


Max Scheller characterizes our contemporary 
period as the “epoch of equilization” in which 
the isolation of social groups from one another 
is ending, This has created a confrontation of 
ideological thought in disparate social niches 
and an attendant struggle by groups to main- 
tain their particular ideological conceptions of 
society. This confrontation is clearly reflected in 
the study of social problems. One group views 
social problems in terms of individual pathology 
ard the opposite tradition strives to locate 
their source in the very structure of social ar- 
rangements. Thus Robert Havighurst, in a re- 
cent review of Martin Deutsch’s The Disad- 
vantaged Child, commends the book but chides 
“some writers” for “making a major but un- 
necessary controversy by seeking to assign 
blame ... to some existing socjal situation or 
institution.” Dentler and Warshauer on. the 
otaer hand bemoan the abundant literature on 
d-cpouts and disadvantaged children that has 
“aelped to foster an image of the dropout as a 
special type of character disorder.” 

In these studies the poor are portrayed as in- 
anequately socialized, lacking male role models, 
umable to delay gratification, and culturally de- 
ficient. The menace of this kind of escalation 
against the “pushouts” of society is only recently 
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being countered by thoughtful scholars. Several 
books (by Edgar Friedenberg, Paul Goodman, 
Mary Frances Greene, Jonathan Kozol, and 
Peter Schrag) and a recent reader (editec by 
Dan Schreiber) attempt to bring out the 
ideological, social-historical, and demographic 
factors contributing to the problem. These struc- 


turalists—a term that might serve as a common 


denominator for a rather diverse group—Lave 
attempted to point out to the educationalists 
such things as the limitations of education as a 
solution to urban catastrophe as well as the 
hollowness of the assumed cruciality of the 
high school diploma. 

Dentler and Warshauer’s book attempts to 
establish the structuralist’s position with so- 
called hard data. This is a welcome effort, es- 
pecially since the qualitative argument so force- 
fully put forward by many writers is too 
often ignored by quantification enthusiasts. 
` The authors themselves express unconcern for 
the “exhortative” genre in social science, bu: it 
is obvious that they share some of the same con- 
cerhs. 

The present volume reports the results of a 
nationwide study of urban dropouts and fuac- 
tional illiterates which was started in 1963 un- 
der a research grant from the Social Security 
Administration. The authors collected data from 
some 131 large urban centers selected from 142 
cities over 80,000 population (11 were dropped 
for various demographic reasons). The data were 
collected from census statistics and information 
sought by mail from the city and school adrain- 
istrations. The table under Appendix B lists all 
variables used in the study, a total of 55, in- 
cluding employment, income levels, years of 
schooling, dropout and illiteracy rates, ex- 
penditures per pupil in education and per 
capita by cities on parks and recreation, health 
and welfare, housing and community develcp- 
ment. All tables show separate treatment of cata 
for whites and non-whites. 

The study is an attempt to relate dropout 
rates and rates of functional illiteracy to se- 
lected social, economic and structural attributes 
of the cities studied. Typically, they do not 
give any theoretical rationale for choice of 
variables except for questionably obvious dema- 
graphic logic and the strength of zero order 
r. Their analysis shows that the “ecological 
variable” predicts dropout rates and incidence 
of functional illiteracy. In fact, there is a dire=t 
and almost lineal relationship between th2se 
rates and the level of community disadvantage. 

Not much can be said by way of criticism of 
the authors’ analysis that is not essentially aż- 
tributable to limitations of the particular sta- 
tistical technique they use, i.e., correlation-re- 
gression, They did not set out to establish 


causal relationships, and they establish none. 
Many of their statements of relationships sound 
tautological (e.g., “. . . cities that contain a larger 
proportion of white collar . . . jobs were cities 
with relatively low numbers of functionally il- 
literate adults” p. 59). At the end they devote 
space to policy implications and speculation, 
after reading which one feels that the qualita- 
tive studies of the social critics were right, 
after all. For instance, the authors indicate that 
tax stimuli to business may have little to do 
with assisting the unemployed and that the ex- 
pensive urban education and welfare programs 
contribute little to finding solutions to adult 
illiteracy, income insecurity, or premature 
school withdrawal. 

These conclusions undercut the very as- 
sumptions behind the expensive urban programs 
g0 much in fashion. They suggest the futility of 


trying to increase the employability of the: 


beleaguered poor. The real need is for a close 
look at the structural sources of unemployment 
itself. 

We might as well admit that the problem of 
educational disadvantage is essentially political. 
The current theory of pedagogy is essentially a 
political theory, as Jerome Bruner pointed out 
recently. It derives its character from the dis- 
tribution within the society of power to de- 
termine who shall be educated and to fulfill 
what roles. The problem of dropouts must be 


. seen as a consequence of the structural arrange- 


ments which determine “how people are edu- 
cated, and in what number, and with what 
constraints on the use of resources.” It is un- 
fortunate that Dentler and Warshauer do not 
liberate their data and relate their findings about 
communities to operations of the total society. 
M. A. NAJMI 
Bradley University 
/ 


The Sociology of Education, by OLIVE BANKS. 


New York: Schocken Books, 1968, 224 pp. 
$8.00. 


This book’s conventional title and chapter 
headings should not mislead teachers in the field 
into ignoring it as simply another in a growing 
list of low-level descriptions of the educational 
institution written without regard for the 
rapidly accumulating research of recent years. 
The chapter headings are indeed fairly standard: 
introduction; education and economy; educa- 
tion and social mobility; family background, 
values, and achievement; the family, the sociali- 
zation process, and achievement; who controls 
our schools; the teaching profession; the school 
as a formal organization; the school as a social 
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system; and education and social change. Nev- 


ertheless, several positive features distinguish 
this from all but one or two other texts as being 
of real’ value in upper division or graduate 
courses in the sociology of education. 

Banks makes clear, first of all, that “. . . the 
needs of the sociology student rather than the 
intending teacher have been chiefly in mind” 
(p. 16). Hence, she assumes familiarity with the 
basic concepts, logic, and research methods of 
sociology and proceeds to draw together major 
existing research findings into an “. . . outline 
of the growing body of knowledge on the so- 
ciology of education” (p. 16). Frequently, such 
texts are composed mainly of observations and 
generalizations which are framed as if they were 
unquestionably true but which in fact reflect 
little more than the unsubstantiated “wisdom” 
of the author. Such presentations are misleading 
and deceptive at best, and compendia of mis- 
guided falsehoods at worst. Banks, however, 
successfully summarizes and synthesizes lead- 
ing contributions within a framework of prob- 
lematic issues and themes. 

In stressing deficiencies and gaps in research, 
the author often addresses herself to other so- 
Ciologists as well as to students. After sum- 
marizing the most important research on family 
background, value-orientations, and achieve- 
ment, for example, she calls for increasing at- 
tention to studies of child-rearing, since we 
need to know “. . . not only how far parents 
actually succeed in transmitting their values 
to their children, but by what means this 
transmission is carried out” (p. 86). Again, 
“. . . in both cases (pupil-teacher and 
teacher-teacher relationships), the immediate 
necessity is for research into the actual rela- 
tions within a school, whether these occur within 
the classroom, the headmaster’s office, or the 
staff common rooms” (p. 200). These and other 
assessments of needed directions for research 
not only provide the student with a balanced 
picture of the present state of knowledge in the 
field, but represent important critiques and 
guidelines to the sociologist of education. 

Another distinguishing feature is the con- 
sistent cross-national focus. While most atten- 
tion is given to the United States and England, 
the Soviet Union and France are also discussed 
in relation to such problems as the relationship 
between education and the changing economy, 
political socialization, and the control of educa- 
tion. Throughout, Banks seeks to develop a so- 
ciology of education which is not nation-bound, 
both by noting cross-national similarities in find- 
ings and by suggesting hypotheses on cross-na- 
tional variations in institutional patterns, based 
on or requiring comparative research. 

The book’s major deficiency is that it ignores 
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or gives only passing reference to several issues 
which can hardly be ignored in any current 
course in the sociology of education: e.g., the 
role of the school in generating alienation and 
rebellion, the Coleman Repor: and related 
literature on integration and compensatory ed- 
ucatior. research on the effects of school climate 
and the social class and racial composition of 
schools, tensions over control of schools in 
large cities, the antecedents and effects of self- 
esteem in relation to education, and the effects 
of different teaching styles and of classroom 
climate. As with almost all such texts, higher 
education is almost totally ignored. 

Nevertheless, the book does cover consider- 
able ground in a scholarly fashion. It is also an 
honest reflection of the field and is very read- 
able. Its consistent stress on research and es- 
pecially its cross-national focus should rec- 
ommend its serious consideration by teachers 
of quality courses in the sociology of educa- 
tion. 

WALTER E. SCHAFER 
University of Oregon 


Edtucutton of the American Population (A 1960 
Census Monograph), by Jonn K. FOLGER 
and CHARLES B. Nam. Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, 1967. 290 pp. $2.25. 


This will be a very useful book, not only for 
the mass of data reported but also for the tech- 
nical information in the appendixes. Drawing 
on data from the U.S. Census, the authors 
discuss the following matters: the growth of 
enrolment; the social factors related to en- 
roliment; characteristics of teachers; trends 
and patterns of illiteracy; trends in educational 
attainment; and the relation of educational at- 
tainment to occupation, migration, and family 
status. The aim of this and of other like mono- 
grachs published by the commerce department 
is to make census data on a variety of matters 
more readily available. Material covered in 
forrial census reports has been supplemented 
by tabulations prepared especially for this 
book. 

The book is thus a compendium of much of 
the available census data on the educational 
characteristics of the American population. Not 
the least of this book’s merits is the conven- 
ience of having this information in one easily 
obtainable and inexpensive source. It would be 
impossible to summarize here all of the anal- 
yses reported, but a few will be mentioned 
as examples. The rise in enrollment and educa- 
tional attainment and the decline in illiteracy 
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are documented in considerable detail. The re- 
view of the correlates of, educational attain- 
ment includes differences among ethnic groups, 
rural versus urban origins, and scnrolastic 
` ability, as well as sex and the usual SES vari- 
ables, The relation between educatione] level 
and occupational level may be growing weaker. 
The rise in educational attainment Letween 
1940 and 1960 was not confined to t42 best- 
educated occupations, which indicates that it 
was not mainly a response to the upgrading of 
the labor force. In short, if you want <o find 
census data on the educational attainment of 
the U.S. population, look here first. 

Look here also for an extensive diacussion 
of the pitfalls involved in using census data 
for historical purposes. The treatment of 
trends in the text never loses sight of problems 
of comparability between one period and an- 
other or between one source of data and an- 
ather. The appendixes continue and elaborate 
these concerns. There is a discussion canpar- 
ing early census and Office of Education data 
on enrollment. Also included are results or 
educational attainment from the 1960 Content 
Evaluation Study. Particularly valuable is Ap- 
pendix C, which gives question wordinz, in- 
structions, and population coverage for edu- 
cational items from 1840 to the present. When 
one remembers that early enumeration; were 
carried out by untrained U.S, marshels who 
were given items of information to be as- 
certained and not specific questions to be asked, 
it is clear that early census data must be 
handled with considerable caution. 

The criticisms to be made are mostly rather 
minor. The 1967 publication date makes the 
book a little late as a guide to the 1960 census 
and to the data tapes made available from it. 
Many researchers will have done their own 
analyses before seeing these materials, Earlier 
availability of this work could have provided 
a, substantial head start. The authors occasion- 
ally give tabulations for a lower-order relation 
but only textual discussion for one of the next 
higher order. Values of the weights are not 
` given for the regression of college attercance 
on SES, IQ, and other variables reported on 
pp. 62-63. It is thus impossible to compare 
these results with the earlier work of Folger 
and Nam or with data collected independently. 
The source of these data is also omitted. 

None of these criticisms detracts from the 
very real usefulness of this book. It concains 
a gold mine of data and technical informetior 
indispensible for trend analysis, and its price 
is a positive inducement to ownership. 

Jor L. SPAETH 

University of Chicago 
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Religion in Social Context: Tradition and 
Transition, by N. J. Demerats, III and 
PHILLIP E, Hammonp. New York: Random 
House, 1969. 246 pp. $5.95. 


The authors of this volume want it to be 
received as a textbook, but not in the con- 
ventional sense. While they do focus on “par 
ticularly pivotal literature and ideas,” they do 
not intend merely to present the elementary 
notions of the sociology of religion, They at- 
tempt “to grapple with new and challenging 


insights so as to stimulate further thinking. ue 


These ends are difficult to combine, but F think 
the authors have been successful. In this re- 
view I shall treat it as a textbook. 

Chapter One deals briefly with the primary 
theoretical contributions of Tylor, Miller, 
Freud, and Simmel, but the greatest emphasis 
is placed on Durkheim. Critical objections to 
Durkheim’s theory by Homans, Lowie, Mali- 
nowski, and Parsons are briefly and appropri- 
ately presented. 

In Chapter Two, sociological theory of reli- 
gion in more complex societies leads to the 
contributions of Max Weber. His analysis of 
the relation between religion and society as ex- 
pressed in Christianity, Confucianism, Hindu- 
ism, and Judaism is followed by a breakdown 
of his primary theoretical contributions into 
four sections: the relative independence of 
theology and secular social determinants such 
as economics; social class and religious move- 
ments; types of authority and modes of legiti- 
mation; and the church-sect dynamic. The 
third chapter contains a description and critical 
analysis of Weber’s thesis on Protestantism and 
capitalism. 

The second half of the book is called “Per- 
spectives on the Present and Future of Religion 
in the United States.” The fourth chapter pre- 
sents an evaluative analysis of the quantitative 
efforts of Glock and others in assessing the 
extent of current individual religiosity. The 
critique of these efforts centers in the question 
of whether religion is to be defined in terms of 
what it is—that is, its essence—or in terms of 
what it does—its function. Since the definition 
of religion is always in some measure arbitrary, 
this in itself has a limiting and determining ef- 


fect on the kind of data the sociologist pursues ` 


and the kinds of questions about religion that 


‘interest him. In this context, the authors are _ 
properly interested in the question of whether | 


religion is to be considered essentially public 
and institutional, or essentially a private and 
subjective experience. Additional works cited 
in this chapter include those of Wach, Tillich, 
James, Fichter and Lenski. 
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Chapter Five deals seriously with the di- 
lemma of contemporary religious organization. 
One might suppose that among the disciplines 
that focus on religion, sociology would stand— 
alone if necessary—in unanimous agreement 
that religion is a collective social reality that 
assumes a variety of institutional forms, given 
the extensive latitude of functional alternatives 
to traditional structures. The tendency of some 
sociologists, such as Thomas Luckmann in The 
Invisible Church, to minimize or discount the 
importance of institutional structures in favor 
of privatized or ideal or conceptual religious 
expressions, gives promise of continuing the- 
oretical debates. One of the minor shortcomings 
of this book is the authors’ failure to attend to 
this current dispute among sociologists of re- 
ligion. The dispute is important because the 
question really centers less on the functional 
alternatives for religious organization than on 
whether there are functional alternatives to re- 
ligion itself. It is to the authors’ credit, how- 
ever, that they deal with this tough problem 
when they indicate that as commitment to tra- 
ditional religious beliefs wane, the development 
of organizational religious structures becomes 
even more urgent. This is an innovative thesis. 
In their words, “the decline of religion will be 
associated with the growth of the church as an 
organizational entity—one that is evermore 
committee-laden, professionalized, and bureau- 
cratized.” Therefore “religion” as we have 
known it is “likely to disappear long before 
the church as we are coming to know it.” Per- 
haps properly, they leave the question there 
for the reader to consider, but one can only 
hope that the teacher-sociologist who uses the 
book as a text will discuss the knotty theoreti- 
cal and empirical issues involved in the ques- 
tion. 

The last chapter deals with the tension be- 
tween the two primary functions of religion: 
the integrative function and the critical or 
prophetic function. Once again we return to 
the difference of emphasis found in Durkheim, 
primarily the integrationist, and Weber, who 
placed greater emphasis on the independently 


critical role that religion often plays in society.. 


The tension occurring between official religious 
establishments and civil religion is central to 
this topic. Plural religions in a pluralistic so- 
ciety have great difficulty playing either the 
integrative or critical roles. Civil religion serves 
as a functional alternative to the plural religious 
establishment, in light of its segregated in- 
capacity to play the integrative role. The prob- 
lem for society is that while civil religion pro- 
vides the integrative function, no religious in- 
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stitution or movement effectively provides the 
prophe-ic and critical function. 

This book has many values. First, it reviews 
the contributions of many important sociolo- 
gists, past and present, only a few of which | 
have Leen mentioned here. Second, their con- 
tributions to the understanding of religion are 
applied directly to contemporary situations of 
secular relevance. And third, throughout the 
book the authors seek to provide theoretical 
structures for considering the issues discussed. 
Whetker their theory is adequate for compre- 
hending these issues is a question that should 
be put to the whole field of sociology, not mere 
to these authors. 

PauL M. HArnison 

Pennsylvania State University 


The Breaking of Traditions: Theological Con- 
victions in Colonial America, by J. J. MoL. 
Berkeley, Calif.: The Glendessary Press, 
1968. 94 pp. $2.75. 


In this thin volume rest several genuine 
gems One is a fascinating excursion into a 
methodological approach little used in soci- 
ology; the second is a substantive contribution 
to tke theory of the sociology of religion; the 
third is a suggested modification of previously | 
accepted theory. 

Berore we look at the accomplishments of, 
this study, there is one introductory demurrer. 
Should not titles at least hint at what les be- 
tween the covers, or at a minimum suggest the 
prurary field of investigation—sociology or 
palesntology, astronomy or history? The title 
of this book would appeal to theologians and 
maybe to historians, but it’s really sociology. 
(Of course the title could just be a sneaky way 
to get theologians and historians to read some 
sociology.) 

Let’s look now at what the author contrib- 
utes. First, we find.a fine example of a method 
too seldom used in sociology. Mol assembles, 
categorizes, and controls his data like any good 
sociologist. But his source of information is not 
case histories, questionnaires, or census ma- 
terial. Rather it is historical documents—min- 


“utes of meetings, letters, journals, and reports. 


Some of his sources are fragmentary, and the 
universe is small. But Mol reaches convincing 
corclusions and demonstrates that sound socio- 
logical research can be conducted with histori- 
cal materials. His product is good enough to 
prompt us to forgive his extravagant claim that 
his method has never been used before. 
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Mol’s second contribution lies in the lrypoth- 
esis he substantiates by use of histaricel docu- 
ments. Broadly stated, it is that the thealogical 
position to which persons are committ=d af- 
fects their behavior and operates independently 
of several important. controls. The specific hy- 
pothesis is that in colonial America the com- 
mitment of both Reformed and L-ucherar 
clergymen to a fPuritan-pietistic evanzelical 
theology (as contrasted to orthodox-comserva- 
tive theology) contributed significantly to a 
more rapid and complete adjustment tc new 


- world situations. Reformed and Lutheran Puri- 


tan pietists cooperated quite freely with other 
religious groups, favored cutting ecclesiestical 
ties with the mother country, advocated an 
American-trained clergy, and encouraged the 
use of the English language. In short, they were 
adaptive to the new situation and environment. 
The orthodox-conservative clergy resistec and 
rejected all the above suggestions ani actions. 
This is an important finding, and its consistency 
over a variety of issues is quite conv-ncing. 

It is obvious, of course, that there is often 
a very fine line between independent and de- 
pendent variables in research such as this. For 
example, is concern for maintaining trad:tional 
patterns inherent in orthodox-conservetiv2 the- 
ology, or is it a product of such theology? It 
must be said that Mol is aware of tais prob- 
lem and that the uneasiness generated over 
some specifics is greatly allayed by the cumula- 
tive evidence he has collected. 

Also to the author’s credit are his efforts to 
control for alternative factors such as rec2ncy 
of arrival, chronological age, cultural distance, 
geographical dispersion, and anticipazory so- 
cialization. Although I think Mol is correct in 
concluding that these factors do not affect the 
relationship of variables in his central hypoth- 
esis, his accumulation of data is weakest tere. 
Except for the factors of age and recency of 
arrival, data are scarce and fragmen:zary. In 
particular, good historical ecological data are 
in short supply. Mol has to do quite a bit of 
arguing from an absence of contrary evidence 
—a hazardous though inevitable effort 

A third contribution Mol makes is to con- 
sider in an introductory way how his findings 
relate to Weber’s and Parsons’ postulates con- 
cerning the relationship of Calvinism to the 
emergence of capitalism, in particular Parsens’ 
assertion that the Puritan ethic provided the 
Archimedean point for the reconstruction of 
the existing order. Mol suggests on tke basis 
of his data that “possession” of this Archi- 
medean point is not enough in itself. The cru- 
cial variable is the degree of commitment or 
surrender. Further, Mol feels Weber wes least 
convincing when he stressed the importance of 


proving one’s election by success in worldly 
affairs. Mol suggests instead that a strong em- 
phasis on the sovereign, judging aspect of the 
Godhead prepares the individual to expect and 
consequently to cope with competition or un- 
favorable situations and evaluations. 

Since this motivation is quite different from 
what Weber suggested, and would have implica- 
tions for the entire “Protestant Ethic” theory, 
we hope Mol will pursue this hypothesis more 
fully in subsequent publications. 

RONALD L. JOHNSTONE 

Central Michigar University 


The American Jews: Portrait of a Split Person- 
ality, by James Yarre. New York: Random 
House, 1968. 338 pp. $7.95. 


The rise of the Jewish novel to domination 
of the literary scene is having an echo in the 
non-fiction field. For some time publishers have 
been seeking a book which would produce the 
same type of interest which Roth, Malamud, 
and Bellow have generated in their fictional 
treatments of the American Jew. Roger Kahn’s 
The Passionate People: What it Means to be a 
Jew in America put a gleam in a publisher’s 
eyes. James Yaffe’s The American Jews: Por- 
trait of a Split Personality is the latest attempt 
to exploit the market for the Jewish book. 

Yaffe is a novelist and playwright who states 
in his preface that in preparing for his task he 
read “. . . hundreds of books, magazines, and 
newspapers, and conducted formal interviews 
with over two hundred people.” Many of his 
interviewees are listed in the preface, and they 
constitute an impressive roster of professionals 
who serve the Jewish community. Yaffe’s thesis 
is that the American Jew is a “split person- 
ality” who is divided between the desire to as- 
similate and the desire to retain Jewish iden- 
tity. Pursuing this thesis, Yaffe divides his 
book into five parts: “Building,” in which he 
deals with the historical background and with 
Jewish-Gentile relaticns; “Praying,” in which 
he deals with religion and the synagogue; 
“Joining,” in which he deals with the wide 
spectrum of Jewish organizations; “Living,” in 
which he deals with the social characteristics of 
the Jewish group; and “Dying?” in which he 
gives his own prescription for American Jewish 
life. 

Yaffe is clearly not the counterpart of Roth, 
Malamud, or Bellow. To write a comparable 
non-fiction treatment of the American Jew 
would require considerable art, considerable 
scholarship, and considerable discipline—but 
these qualities are in scarce supply. Further- 
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more, the effort to write a best-seller results 
in the author being chiefly concerned to hold 
the reader’s attention. Since -he is not able to 
do this'by the force of his ideas, he resorts to 
entertainment. But entertainment is always 2 
dangerous thing: unless written by the most 
scrupulous of authors, it quickly degenerates 
into burlesque. In discussing the problem of 
Sabbath observance among Orthodox Jews, for 
example, Yaffe finds the urge to entertain com- 
pelling; the result is a treatment which is both 
tasteless and superficial: “There is an old joke 
which asks the question, ‘What is the difference 
between an Orthodox Jew and a Reform Jew?’ 
The answer is, ‘About three blocks’—that being 
how far away from the synagogue the Orthodox 
Jew parks his car. The real difference between 
the two divisions on the matter of Sabbath ob- 
servence is that the Orthodox Jew worries 
about his lapses, while the Reform Jew 
do esn’t.”’ 


When a publisher seeks an author for such a 


work, his natural inclination is to turn to some- 
one who is Jewish. This has the unanticipated 
risk that the author may labor under the il- 
lusion that he is knowledgeable about Jewish 


culture. Apparently Yaffe fell into this trap— . 


he assumed he was familiar with Jewish culture 
because he had attended Sunday School briefly 
during childhood and had known Jews ever 
since. The result is that the inaccuracies in The 
American Jews are so numerous that they tend 
to overshadow those sections of the book 
which are reasonably correct. Yaffe’s prize mis- 
take is in the area of kashrut: the assertion 
that eggs are milchig (p. 92). A single para- 
graph on p. 95 contains a whole bagful of 
errors: the assertion that the Torah is read 
each day in the synagogue, that those who are 
given an altyak themselves read from the 
Torah, that rabbis necessarily attend daily 
services and deliver sermons “. . . in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, or English depending on the age of 
the congregation.” The paragraph concludes 
with an incorrect sentence about the Kaddssk— 
the memorial prayer. 

While Yaffe’s desire to entertain prevents 
him from pursuing serious analysis and from 
checking out his facts, there are small intima- 
tions throughout the book that something about 
American Jewry offends him deeply. His hos- 
tility becomes clear in the final chapter. What 
angers Yaffe is the Jewish attitude toward 
intermarriage. As Yaffe sees it, instead of ac- 
cepting intermarriage as a healthy develop- 
ment, American Jews seek to discourage it. 
Overtly or covertly, they reject the Jew who 
chooses a Gentile wife. Furthermore, the Jewish 
boy who marries a Gentile girl has no other 
choice—he has been forced into such a mar- 


riage by the character traits of Jewish girls. 
According to Yaffe, “. . . sociological studies 
show . . . that what [Jewish boys] feel in 
Jewish girls is what they saw in their own 
mothers—goy fear, the obsession of separa- 
tism, the desperate urge to turn marriage and 
the family and Judaism and life itself into a 
ghetto. And what they find in Gentile girls is 
an acceptance of them for themselves, for what 
they are at heart and what they can become. 
When Jewish girls achieve this free and open 
attitude toward life ... the rate of intermar- 
riage may decrease,” 
While Yaffe’s prejudices show through with 
embarrassing clarity—although he insists that 
they are based on sociological research and are 
not prejudices at all—there remains the fact 
that the profession of sociology has not ade- 
quately served the public interested in ethnic 
studies in general and Jewish studies in par- 
ticular. Few sociologists have attempted to syn- 
thesize and interpret research and thereby pro- 
vide scholarly but readable interpretations of 
American Jewish life. Until this is done, The 
American Jews will receive more attention than 
it deserves. 
MARSHALL SKLARE 
Yeshiva University 


Family Roles and Interaction: An Anthology, 
edited by Jerorp Herss. Chicago, Il.: Rand 
McNally, 1968. 569 pp. Clothbound, $9.95. 
Paperbound, $5.95. 


For some time this reviewer has felt that 
there were essentially two types of anthologies 
(or “readers,” as they have come to be known) 
being published in sociology. One type consists 
of somewhat unrelated articles brought to- 
gether and classified under a set of headlines 
chosen by the editor in an attempt to force 
them into some kind of logical organization. 
In many of these collections the editor makes 
little or no contribution beyond the clerical 
effort associated with the collecting process. 
Such works add little to the field other than 
bringing together in a convenient place articles 
which otherwise would have to be sought out 
in their original location. As the number of 
these collections has increased, there has been 
a considerable amount of repetition of certain 
articles, thus reducing the value of such a con- 
tribution. 

The second type includes a considerable 
amount of original work on the part of the 
editor, and consequently makes a genuine con- 
tribution to the field. Such editors address 
themselves to a specific theoretical orientation, 
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and, in their comments on the articles, attempt 
to show the particular contribution zhe re- 
printed selections make to this orienzaticn. 
Such an approach enables the reader to evalu- 
_ ate the extent to which a given theoretical ap- 
proach has empirical support and the degre 
to which it may need further conceptuel and 
empirical development. 

The editor of this volume has also been 
thinking in these terms. In his preface he 
specifically calls attention to the fact that he 
has designed this collection to deal with the 
limited topic of Meadian role theory. He poin:s 
out that this narrow focus makes for an inte- 
grated work, makes it possible for the reader 
to gain a clear picture of a theory and an ap- 
preciation for the cumulative nature of science, 
and provides the opportunity to learn a particu- 
lar theoretical system in some depth (p. viii. 
. In pursuing these goals, Heiss has put a grezt 
deal of himself into the volume. He does this 
in’ four specific ways. First, he has provided 
an introductory statement in which he cevel- 
ops the basic characteristics of Meadian role 
theory. This selection (about twenty-fiv2 
pages) provides the student with a very ade- 
quate introduction to the Meadian approact. 
The student thus begins his reading sensitized 
‘ to the kinds of issues which will appear in the 
selections that follow. Second, the editor pro- 
vides for each article brief but cogent intro- 
ductory statements which specify the particu- 
lar theoretical issues to be addressed, thus 
further sensitizing the student to the charac- 
teristics of the approach. The third device em- 
ployed is an occasional “post-script” which 
cites additional findings of relevance or findings 
contrary to those presented in an articl2 or 
series of articles. These entries force the reader 
to think beyond the horizons provided by the 
selection presented. Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, Heiss provides a “final post-script” in 
which he again discusses in some detail the 
issues of the Meadian approach and the extent 
to which the articles reprinted have supparted 
or challenged it. Thus, the editor aids the stu- 
dent in making a systematic evaluation of the 
theoretical formulation by suggesting strenzths 
and weaknesses and by demonstrating how such 
an evaluation might be carried out. 

The volume is weak only where it does not 
go far enough in applying the system descr-bed 
above. This reviewer would have appreciated 
even more discussion by the editor in his in- 
troductions and post-scripts. 

The book is exceptionally* “clean” tecani- 
cally, with only one serious typographical error 
noted by this reader. On page 409 the word 
“causal” is printed “casual” in a significant 
context. The naive student may well gain the 


wrong meaning and lose an important idea. 
In printing format (admittedly a matter of 
personal preference), a clearer demarcation of 
the editorial comments from the reprinted se- 
lections appears desirable. “Although these are 
slightly indented, the use of the same type-face 
Seems not to identify them adequately, espe- 
cially for the uninitiated reader. 

This book merits serious consideration by 
those who may wish to develop a course on the 
family with a focus on symbolic interaction. 
The thirty-five articles selected include some 
which have been reprinted elsewhere and a 
number which are not readily available. Those 
which have been previously reprinted take on a 
new perspective as a result of the introductory 
statements provided. As has been indicated, 
the contribution made by the editor’s own 
writing is the major value of the book. Used in 
conjunction with a text such as Robert R. Bell’s 
Marriage and Famsiy Interaction (Homewood, 
Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1967, revised edi- 
tion), the student will build a considerable 
foundation in an approach which has often been 
criticized for its lack of empirical applicability. 
Heiss, I believe, has effectively put such criti- 
cism to rest. 

Roy H. RODGERS 

University of Oregon 


Fatherhood: A Sociological Perspective, by 
Leonarp Bensox. New York: Random 
House, 1968. 416 pp. $7.95. 


I came home after work, played a while with 
the kids, helped my working wife with the 
after-dinner dishes, and then read the letter 
she’d just received from my in-laws. Then I 
sat down to finish Fatherhood. There I learned 
that middle-class femilies aren’t patriarchal, 
that they emphasize shared responsibilities be- 
tween spouses—especially if Mom brings home 
some eggs to go with Dad’s bacon—that 
middle-class fathers are now expressively and 
not just instrumentally oriented, and that their 
children probably have more stable and effec- 
tive identities than voungsters reared by eco- 
nomically and psychically less secure lower- 
and working-class types. I also read that 
industrialism nucleated my family, confounded 
the clarity of my sex role, but gave me a chance 
at a pretty good job by calling for my special- 
ized skills. However, it will be hard for me 
to share them with my son when he’s an adoles- 
cent. His best skills will involve things I don’t 
know about, like a newer new math, or things 
I can’t do as well as I could when I was an 
adolescent myself, like football. All in all, it 
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was almost enough to make me wish for that 
friendly beer with the happy boys at the local 
tavern, where black or ethnic working stiffs 
know how to prove that a man’s a man, except 
that he needs—or is able, depending on your 
point of view—to get out of the house to 
prove it. 

If by now you think that this book has few 
surprises, you're right. It is a long review article, 
a sophisticated term paper most useful for the 
mass of material that it pulls together between 
two covers. Although well-written and well- 
organized, it contains few unifying proposi- 
tions, no original ideas, and not even a hint of 
the sort of indignant bile that provokes a 
reader to further reflection on his own. 

The most important redeeming feature is 
that it is real sociology, not a Sunday supple- 
ment pitch for family wholesomeness and to- 
getherness at altar and hearth. Furthermore, 
the subject is covered broadly, and the bibli- 
ography could be quite useful. Finally, except 
for occasional lapses (as on p. 115, where we 
read: “Accommodation in marriage encom- 
passes three processes: mutualization, ideali- 
zation, and marriage enchantment”), the author 
doesn’t fall into the trap of using cute but 
complex terms to describe the obvious. 

However, a major failing of books of this 
type is all too apparent here. In fact, we are 
warned of it in the Preface: “No attempt has 
been made ... to present a critical assessment 
of ... methodology. ... Works that help to 
explain major problems . . . are usually of 
greater value than conclusions based on im- 
peccable methods whose content is only tenu- 
ously related to the significant issues” (p. viii). 
Though no one doubts the last part of the 
statement, it is no justification for presenting 
no data at all. The only numbers in this book 
are those atop the pages and those of the years 
in which cited works were published. In this 
sort of anti-method method, weak studies get 
thrown into the same bag as strong ones and so 
give no help to anyone wanting to choose from 
the extensive literature covered. Similarly, 
speculative discussions get the same weight as 
empirical reports. True, the first may be more 
important, but they are also more likely to be 
just plain wrong as well. I also get impatient 
with generalizations first asserted and only 
later, and not always, qualified by class, 
ethnicity, and generation. A more straightfor- 
ward multivariate presentation would have been 
useful. 

In sum, this is a wide-ranging book that is 
more exhaustive than it is exciting, more ob- 
sessive than it is careful. It may be useful as a 
reference work, but it is neither a contribution 
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to new knowledge nor a significant synthesis of 
the old. 

BERNARD E. SEGAL 
| Darimouth College 


Middle Age and Aging: A Reader in Social 
Psuchology, edited by Brrnicze L. NEv- 
GAETEN. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. 596 pp. Clothbound, $15.00. 
Paperbound, $7.50. 


The editor states in her preface that she 
has purposely limited the subject matter of this 
book to the social psychology of aging and 
admi-s to having omitted other data significant 
to the process of aging. She has “sought to 
steer a course between breadth and depth of 
coverage” in selecting papers for this book of 
readings. 

The book is a contribution to the develop- 
mental behavior sciences dealing with human 
deve_opment through all the stages of life. But 
the behavioral sciences have lagged in provid- 
ing materials for the study of life’s continuum 
beyond young adulthood. To correct this Neu- 
garten presents an abundance of empirical re- 
search on middle and older age. She combines 
the -indings of many scholars to produce this 
social psychology of aging. Now that the litera- 
ture in this area is growing rapidly, readings 
were chosen to stimulate continuing cross-sec- 
tionel and longitudinal studies in this field and 
to aid both student and teacher in the selection 
of materials. 

Articles throughout the reader support the 
concept of dynamic human personality. Mar- 
garet Clark cites a change in approach from 
the earlier Freudian concept of personality as 
a “closed system, fixed early in life,” to the 
concept that personality is dynamic and 
changes throughout life, 

Neugarten’s book projects this dynamic ap- 
proech against a background of social and cul- 
tural change which demands new social rela- 
tionship systems and patterns of behavior for 
the middle-aged and aging. Many personality 
changes of older age relate to time, longevity, 
space, technology, and social institutions. 

Neugarten refers to the middle-age concep- 
tion of time as “finite.” The several articles 
whith analyze the death process are time- 
related. Longevity helps to condition the roles 
in Townsend’s four-generation family. Space is 
associated with Wilensky’s correlation of 
“orderly careers and social participation” and 
alsc with Williams and Loeb’s writings on suc- 
cessful living as it relates to “social life space.” 
Technology intertwines with the other con- 
cepts and is especially noticeable in the cross- 
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cultural articles on aging. In commenting on 
Erickson’s “expanding ego,’ Neugarten notes 
that “the effects of motivation, experience, and 
social institutions are encompassec” in his 
theory. 

Dr. Neugarten’s work helps answer tke re- 
curring question, “Who are the agingr” One 
of her contributors, Rose, develops the theory 
that the aging constitute a distinct subculture. 
However, Streib maintains that the aging are 
not a special social group or minozity. This 
book underscores the fact that the aging are 
those who, having passed through middie age, 
enter the aging stages with all the strength and 
weakness, success and failure of the previous 
stages, equipped by their experiences and at- 
titudes to adjust satisfactorily or poo-ly to the 
terminal stages of life. 

Middle Age and Aging has been compiled 
for graduate students. Its empirical emphasis 
and demonstrated methodology are on the 
graduate level. However, it could be very use- 
ful to undergraduates. Its format is in harmony 
with college texts which include, in add tion ts 
theory, explanations and adaptations of scien- 
tific methodology and questions for further re- 
search, 

Neugarten agrees that there are many general 
areas of gerontology which the studeni need3 
to understand. Since this book omits the bio- 
logical, psychiatric, medical, and ecoromic as- 
pects of aging and such special areas as relizion, 
recreation, illness, and community services, it 
would be advisable to assign some readirg in 
these areas. 

RoSAMONDE RAMSAT 3oYD 

Converse College 


Marriage and Family Counseling: Pershactive 
and Prospect, edited by JAMES A. PETERSON. 
New York: Association Press, 1968. 188 pp. 
$7.95, 


Papers by seven marriage and family cun- 
selors, originally presented as part of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary observance cf the 
founding of the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors, have been revised and beoaght 
together in a book that fulfills three purposes. 

First, the development of marriage counsel- 
ing as a separate and identifiable ciszipline 
from its sources in sociology, social werk, Dsy- 
chology, psychiatry, and the ministry is a point 
of reference in all of the papers, and the prin- 
cipal subject of a concise paper by Peterson. 

Second, research about marriage and the 
family, and demographic trends affectirg stzuc- 
tural outcomes in the family, are reafed to 
current trends in marriage counseling, wita a 
distinct plea for greater attention to these two 


areas by those actively engaged in marriage 
counseling. 

Third, each auther has predicted future trends 
in marriage counseling as a guide to those who 
will continue the development of the discipline. 

To fulfill the first purpose, beyond the intro- 
duction by Gerald Leslie, Peterson provides 
some social characteristics of counselors derived 
from a sample of the membership done by 
Francesca Alexander in 1965. Emily Mudd notes 
the contribution of marriage counselors to re- 
lated professions, in some instances incorporat- 
ing into the theory and practice of these origi- 
nally hostile professions some of the ideas 
developed earlier by marriage counselors. 

Two papers stand out for their excellence. 
Reuben Hill reviews concisely the status of 
research in marriage and the family, with docu- 
mentation that can serve for some time as a 
good source of significant research in the field. 
For the guidance of family sociologists and 
future researchers, he lists eleven points of 
controversy in the field that have not been re- 
solved. In suggesting further work he is not 
so concerned with resolving anv of the contro- 
versial issues as in urging studv of the “family 
as the behaving unit in larger networks.” He 
believes that new methods of collecting data 
for whole families will be more appropriate than 
those devised for studying individuals or ad hoc 
groups. 

Jessie Bernard contributes an empirical 
analysis of changes in the demographic vari- 
ables and structural form of the family during 
the last quarter century. She uses sociological 
studies to identify several new-type “families” 
and to trace the emergence of these forms from 
past femily structures. She is convincing in her 
argument that the decine of teen-age marriages, 
the emergence of many pseudomarital relation- 
ships, and the increasing incidence of marriage 
will pose new problems for which the marriage 
counselor of the future will need preparation. 

Aaron Rutledge describes the opportunities 
inherent in premarital counseling, calling it 
“preventive marital hygiene.” His historical 
account of the origin and development of pre- 
marital counseling is unduly long and superficial 
for a paper in a symposium. 

Nathan W. Ackerman discusses the emer- 
gence in family counssling of family diagnosis 
and family treatment irom the earlier focus on 
the individual. 

A book assessing a discipline at a particular 
point in time is necessarily perishable, being 
useful only for a limited period. This book 
accomplishes its intended purpose, but why not 
produce it in paper covers for a fourth of the 
present price? Huco A. BOURDEAU 

Trinity University 
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Up from Pedestal: Selected Writing in the His- 
tory of American Feminism, edited by AILEEN 

S. KRADITOR. Chicago, Ul. > Quadrangle Books, 

1968. 372 pp. $8:95. 

This book (whose title amusingly suggesis 
Booker T. Washington) consists of 69 excerpis 
and documents under four headings: The Ques- 
tion of “Spheres”; The Argument Becomes 
Specific; Woman and Government; and Un- 
finished Business. For the sake of unity, Mar- 
garet Sanger on birth control and documents 
on women in trade-unions are omitted, as are 
easily accessible and frequently reproduced 
works by Charlotte Gilman, Walter Lippmann, 
Betty Friedan, Max Lerner, and Jane Addams. 
The book, however, was out of date by the 
time it was published. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than its statement that the 
feminine mystique is “winning increasing ac- 
ceptance among young women” (p. 21). Almost 
as soon as The Feminine Mystique appeared, 
the trends Betty Friedan decried were reversing 
themselves: young women were gcing back to 
college and graduate school; reducing the birth 
rate; and, hopefully, also returning to the pro- 
fessions. And now they are ushering in one of 
the most radical movements since the Seneca 
Falls Convention in 1848. If it is not abortive, 
it will be more revolutionary than any now 
agitating the scene, Repeat: more revolutionary 
than any other. 

In my 40 years of girl-watching, I have never 
seen young women angrier than they are right 
now. I have recently observed two radical 
women’s caucuses in action. Their diagnosis of 
their problems are about the same as in the 
past, including the sexual divisicn of labor. 
Goode has noted that although modern indus- 
trialism has made sexual equality possible, it 
is not yet probable because “the family base 
upon which all societies rest at present requires 
that much of the daily work of the house and 
children be handed over to women.” And Aileen 
Kraditor echoes the century-old point: “the 
family itself, as popularly conceived, stands re- 
vealed as the obstacle to full sex equality” (p. 


23). Inequality will remain “so long as women, - 


regardless of their individual aptitudes, retain 
the principal responsibility of child care” (p. 23). 
The final section, “Glances toward the Future,” 
includes selections which skirt this issue: not 
one challenges the child-rearing role of women. 
The radical caucus does—head on. They have 
heard the diagnoses for a century; now they 
want to do something about it. 

One caucus I observed got no further than 
demanding that society make up to women the 
losses in professional advancement incurred be- 
cause of the different career patterns of men 
and women. Industry, academia, and business 


should make provision for adequate maternity 
leave and for part-time work and even, if nec- - 
essary, child-care. This is a one-sided, half-way 
solution, according to the more radical, since it 
assumes that women should still have complete 
responsibility for child-rearing and merely pro- 
poses measures to help them with this. 

The other radical caucus I observed goes 
to the roots of the matter—role assignments. 
One sf its demands—-two others deal with (1) 
abortion and (2) male supremacy in the pro- 
fessicns—has to do with “the politics of house- 
work.” 

Hoasework and child care, like other socially 
use“ul, but denigrated, labor, fall unevenly on 
the shoulders of the most oppressed groups. Such 
work should be equally distributed among all 
who benefit from it. Physicians who try to “ad- 
jus.” the oppressed to thelr now unequal portion 
of <his labor, and who—as husbands or bosses— 
try to retain their privileges, rationalize these 
privileges by naming their own victims “neurotic” 
rather than oppressed. Psychiatry must begin, 
on behalf of women, to take note of women’s 
obgective conditions. Psychiatry should cease 
heling to maintain the unequal distribution of 
necessary labor. 


Since child rearing is a service to the whole 
socieży, they argue that everyone should be 
made to share in it. Everyone of both sexes 
shou.d be required to spend a year or two 
engaged in child-care services. 

I suppose part of the anger of these young 
women stems from the same sources as that of 
young men. But in addition there is the slow 
burn of discovering that even among hippies 
and sit-in-ers, women are automatically as- 
signed to the traditional feminine chores of 
the square world. 

The demands of these radical young women 
sound as laughable as the demands of earlier 


- angry women for the vote. At the dizzying pace 


of change today, it may not take a hundred 
years for them to liberate us. Their grand- ` 
chilcren, reared by both men and women, will 
wonder what was ever considered odd about 
that. The demands of the radical caucuses will 
became standard selections in future compila- 
tions by Eileen Kraditor’s successors. 

Oa, yes, one final point. Miss Kraditor contri- 
butes to the sociology of knowledge in her 
perceptive comments on the effect on our view 
of tae past of the male bias of historians. The 
works of women “are rarely accorded by male 
historians a respectable place in historical litera- 
ture and are hardly ever mentioned in biblio- 
graphies appended to books that deal with the 
times in which these women affected his- 
tory” (p. 5 ). Her book deals with a social move- 
ment. Why wasn’t Ralph Turner asked to re- 
view it? Jesse BERNARD 

Tke Pennsylvania State University 
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The Confisct of Generations: The Chkcracter 
and Significance of Student Movements, by 
Lewis S. Fever. New York: Basic Soaks, 
1969. 543 pp. $12.50. 


It is not often that a reviewer in tke ASR 
has the opportunity to review a book ceazling 
with a subject which is topical both in aad 
out of the field. As its title indicates, this book 
is concerned with student movements. It is 
the product of more than 40 years’ experiente 
and observation by Professor Lewis S. Feuer. 

It is difficult to consider all the major 
facets of this book within a short reviery. 
Hence the central focus here will be on the 
author’s theory and methodology. Another re- 
viewer might—as have other nonprofessional 
reviewers—focus on the values and manifest 
biases which inform this work, but space |'mita- 
tions prevent a detailed discussion of these 
aspects. 

Professor Feuer’s basic premise is impres- 
sive. He contends that student movznenzs 
emerge from a conflict of generations. The 
formulation of a theory about student mov:- 
ments is in itself a valuable contribution to a 
field bereft of comprehensive theories and de- 
pendent for the most part on ad-hoc analyses. 
But closer examination of Feuer’s contritution 
inhibits our expression of gratitude. 

Many different factors and facilitating condi- 
tions prompt the emergence of a student move- 
ment, according to Feuer. Before a generazionel 
conflict can arise, there must be a basic antece- 
dent condition—generational disequilibrium. 
This occurs, he claims, when a generation feeis 
that it has been denied its due or is being dis- 
proportionately burdened solely because of its 
years. Moreover, a generational conflict is in 
itself no guarantee of a student mov2menc:. 
In Feuer’s words, “the necessary and surtcient 
condition for the rise of a student movement, 
whatever the cultural background and what- 
ever the, varying circumstances of eccromi= 
development, is . . . ‘alienation’ from the older 
generation and the de-authorization of it 
status.” De-authorization, which plays a key 
role in this model, is “. . . a feeling tha: th= 
older generation has failed.” To summariz2 
generational disequilibrium leads to genera- 
tional conflict, and when accompanied by aena- 
tion and de-authorization it leads to student 
movements. 

Difficulties occur as soon as the model is 
applied to reality. It turns out that Feuer pro- 
vides no independent criteria for defining ard,/o-: 
operationalizing the key variables. At wha- 
point does the generational equilibrium become 
disequilibrated? When does de-authorization 


take place? In both cases, the result is given 
as the indicator of the cause. Generational con- 
flict is proof of generational disequilibrium and 
a student movement is indicative of de-authori- 
zation. Built into the dependent variable, stu- 
dent movement, is the defining characateristic 
that “. . . there is always present a disillusion- 
ment with and rejection of the values of the 
older generation.” This means that a student 
movement is a student movement only when 
it is comprised of elements of generational con- 
flict. How then does one go about rejecting the 
basic hypothesis? A sound theory should be 
made of sterner stuff. 

Two requirements that all sociological theories 
must meet are to have predictive power and 
to bear significantly, on reality. Feuer’s model 
fails to answer satisfactorily the question of 
“when do student movements occur?” His 
response is simply “when de-authorization oc- 
curs.” Examples of the conditions under which 
this happens involve societies that have been 
defeated in war (such as Japan and Germany 
in World War II), or societies that lag in pro- 
viding relevant jobs and material benefits for 
students. These corditions do not always lead 
to de-authorization. As Feuer himself points 
out, no student movement developed in France 
in the wake of her defeat in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. He appears to argue that this was 
because French students de-authorized them- 
selves for the Blanquist extremism during the 
Paris Commune of 1871. 

Nor does failure to meet student expecta- 
tions also produce student movements, Ac- 
cording to Feuer it did in Indonesia, although 
it is not quite clear who was being de-authorized 
and why the Communist Party bore the brunt 
of the students’ rage. Why did this not happen 
in India, with all of its many problems? The 
major factor here, Feuer argues, was the sacred- 
ness of the family. Ad hoc factors and post- 
factum analysis elucidate the weakness of any 
theory reliant upon them. 

If a student movement is made up of “a 
relatively small elite,” what accounts for the 
differences between them and their student 
peers? Why does only a small group sense a 
generational disequilibrium and de-authorize 
their elders? Feuer has no adequate answer for 
these questions. If field of study—another post- 
hoc factor—explains some of the variance, why 
do Russian natural science students appear most 
prone to activism while their contemporary 
American counterparts seem to be among those 
least prone to activism? 

What types of data are brought to bear on 
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the basic hypothesis? For the most part, the 
author relies on very brief accounts of the sex 
lives, family relationships, and peer relation- 
ships of a few of the principal student leaders 
or activists. Feuer also relies on quotes from 
novelists such as Turgenev and on the themes 
of student speeches and pamphlets (which was 
the data source he used for Berkeley). Although 
most of these themes revolved around the idea 
of an impersonal bureaucracy, somehow this 
was evidence for Feuer that indeed “. . . the 
First Battle of Berkeley . . . was a battle of 
generations.” 

It is puzzling that a book written by a socio- 
Igist whose bibliography includes the most ob- 
scure references should overlook available works 
by prominent scholars that are directly relevant 
to his basic thesis. It is also interesting that 
the findings of Kenniston, Flacks, Lipset, 
Westby and others indicate that American stu- 
dent protesters are close to their parents; that 
they are no more neurotic (and perhaps less) 
than non-protesters; and that rather than re- 
belling against their parents, they are likely to 
be acting-out an extension of their parents’ 
political positions. 

Limitations of space prevent a systematic 
examination of the other weaknesses of the 
book. It should be noted, however, that Pro- 
fessor Feuer is a very unsympathetic observer 
of student movements, especially the Berkeley 
Movement with which he had the most direct 
personal contact. I am not criticizing him for 
his lack of sympathy; he has a right to his 
position. However, when the Russian Revolu- 
tion, World War I, the Watts riots, and the 
sinking level of America’s political ethics are 


directly or indirectly placed at the feet of stu- - 


dent protesters, it would seem that biases have 
been operative. Feuer is also prone to “psycho- 
logizing” on little or no psychological data. 
One example is his claim that “. . . the ap- 
pearance of policemen seemed to recall child- 
hood traumas of harsh authority” for students 
from a variety of countries as they reacted to 
police on campus. 

In summary, The Conflict of Generations has 
not lived up to its promise. The underpinning 
theory is at best weak, the methodology poor, 


and the author’s biases manifest. Although he 


has touched upon almost every significant stu- 
dent movement in Europe, Asia, Latin America, 
and the United States in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, this work reveals more about the au- 
thor than about student movements. 
ARTHUR LIEBMAN 
State University of New York 
at Binghamton 
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Problems of Youth: A Social Problems Per- 
spective, by CHartes E. Ramsey. Belmont, 
Calif.: Dickenson Publishing Co., 1967. 122 
pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 

Adolescence: A Soctological Anelysts, by Hans 
SEBALD. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1968. 537 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


Before elaborating upon several specific is- 
sues with respect to each of the volumes being 
discussed, this reviewer will enumerate those 
features that appear to be common to both 
works. In general, the two authors are con- 
cerned with developing their view of adolescence 
from systematic positions; to a lerge extent they 
succeed, and their positions are similar in 
several respects. They both conceive of adoles- 
cent youth as withdrawing from the prevailing 
culture and having their own subculture(s). 
Ramsey refers to these youth as separating 
themselves from society and forming their own 
subculture. Sebald writes of the “recession of 
the youth” and of an “. . . adolescent subculture 
virtually separate from that of the adult.” 
Second, although speaking in somewhat differ- 
ent terms, they essentially agree that the adoles- 
cent is characteristically “ambivalent about 
growing up” and experiences “confusion and 
uncertainty.” States such as these create serious 
adjustment and behavior problems for both 
the youth and society in general. Third—pos- 
sibly a derivative of the previcus point—both 
share a pervasive negative image of the adoles- 
cent period. Although Ramsey is more conscious 
of the popularity and widespread acceptance of 
the negative image of adolescence and attempts 
to caution the reader on this point, he falls into 
the trap himself. Finally, both use the concept 
of “anomie” to characterize the cultural and 
social-relational contexts of youth. Having sum- 
marized the commonalities, this reviewer will 
briefly discuss these works individually. 

To this reader, the briefness and simplicity 
of Ramsey’s book are its major probléms. The 
author attempts to encompass tao many aspects 
of adolescence in too small a valume. Although 
he starts out in a systematic manner, he can- 
not sustain it because of the many issues he 
wants to bring together. The book becomes 
fragmented. Data from numerous studies are 
briefly summarized with little apparent effort to 
relate them to his initial position. 

The simplicity of presentation has the ad- 
vantage of making the book readable and clear 
with respect to Ramsey’s view of adolescence, 
but it also limits the kind of audience to which 
it can be directed. It is very elementary and 
would probably be appropriate for high school 
seniors or college freshmen. If these are the 
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target populations for the writer, the manuscript 
is appropriately written. But it should be 
pointed out that the simplicity of the boox 
creates false impressions and misleads the 
reader into thinking that we have more firm 
answers than we have. Intergenerational con- 
flict, broken homes, or ill-defined rcle expecta- 
tions have not, as yet, been causally or as 
clearly linked to adolescent problems and to 
delinquency specifically, as is implied in this 
book 


Finally, the discussion seems to assume that 
the nature of adolescence, as described in the 
book, is generally the same for al types of 
youth (e.g., for white and black youth), al- 
though the contemporary literature is showing 
that such broad assumptions are tenuous. 

Sebald’s book is a more complete and sys 
tematic treatment of adolescence and makes 
extensive use of the notion of role discontinuity 
and the social psychological concomitarts as- 
sumed to accompany such discontinuities. This 
model has been used by others to 2xplein the 
effects of migration, social mobility, rural-urban 
mobility, etc., and is a very logical and com- 
pelling position. If one ascribes to it, than the 
author’s application of it is well executed and 
impressive, However, although the acther writes 
as if his model has been empirically verified, 
the reader should bear in mind thet available 
data supporting the author’s view arz relatively 
sparse, The popularity of this position and its 
similarity to that of other writers does not 
necessarily constitute evidence for the position 
taken. 

Throughout the volume, the author makes 
quite clear that this theoretical model depends 
on the assumption that an adolescent “subcul- 
ture” is emerging as a consequerce cf the 
adolescent’s withdrawal from society. H2 also 
states that he will discuss the pros end cons of 
the argument for a “subculture,’ but his 
treatment of the opposing view Ès a token 
presentation at best. In addition, th2 mezhado- 
logical questions raised about the two studies 
mentioned in support of the counter argument 
can be just as easily raised about the studies 
one would cite in favor of the “subculture” thesis 
(e.g, how representative was the adolescent 
sample, to what extent can one generalize from 
the samples studied, etc.). Of course, one need 
not prove the empirical validity of his as- 
sumption, but if he is going to discuss the 
evidence against his position, he should also 
discuss the evidence for his position, which is 
lacking in this book. 

Finally, in the latter section of the book, 
one often finds assertions that appear to be 
inconsistent with the author’s positicn or based 
on thin data, much of which is out of date. For 
example, “solidarity and cohesion” are said 


to be absent in the black community, a lack 
which precludes subculture formation. “Negro 
Youth” and “Indian Youth” presumably do 
not have subcultures, even though they mani- 
fest those characteristics which in adolescence 
are associated with subculture formation in 
lower-class white youth. For reasons that are 
not clear, subcultures are assumed for “narcotic 
addicts, longshoreman, inmates in a prison, 
Texas oil men, those in the world of fashion, 
jazz musicians. . . .” Such assertions may be 
correct, but the evidence remains to be cited. 
RoBerT J. KLEINER 
Temple University 


Colective Search for Identity, by Orrin E. 
Kuapp. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1969. 383 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


This work was written in the tradition of 
Baldwin, Cooley, and Mead, and claims to pick 
up where Erik Erikson, Anselm Strauss, and 
Erving Goffman left off. The author’s intention 
was to develop an idea explaining modern forms 
of collective behavior, not to prove a set of 
integrated propositions on the subject. Klapp’s 
observations of these forms as “identity-seeking 
movements” are indirect, quite selective, and 
admittedly inexhaustive. 

Klapp covers a neglected side of symbolic 
interactionism. Cooley and Mead were explicit 
about the symbolic genesis of self, but left 
implicit: (a) how selves develop (or fail to) 
when society becomes a wasteland of obsolete 
symbols and dying mystiques; and (b) how 
society changes in coping with the conditions 
of this wasteland. Klapp answers these ques- 
tions—beginning with his own theory of sym- 
bolic needs, from which he derives a char- 
acterization of the present crisis of identity 
and solidarity, and ending with a set of recom- 
mended policies to meet this crisis. 

Theoretically, man’s two basic needs are for 
rational and for nonrational communication. 
The first, satisfied by “discursive language,” is 
impersonal—expressing logic, facts, efficiency. 
The second, satisied by “nondiscursive lan- 
guage,” is personal—expressing insight, feeling, 
art. However differently cultures integrate each 
language, both must be balanced if personal, 
collective crises are to be ended or avoided. 
Neither “smothers” the other without produc- 
ing a “natural response, individually and col- 
lectively, to restore the lack” or to balance both 
systems, thereby renewing meaning or identity. 

By inference, just as men groped historically 
for rational expression through “radical” experi- 
ments in discursive language, so in urban-indus- 
trial society men grope for nonrational 
expression through “radical” .experiments in 
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nondiscursive language-—~historically, the indus- 
trial revolution, and today, the “incredible 
revolution” of leisure which is “a rebellion 
with no place to go.” Just as religious, familistic 
institutions smothered rational communication, 
s0 now economic and political forces smother 
nonrational communication. Having overcor- 
rected on the rational side, society now corrects 
on the nonrational side. Thus, Klapp character- 
izes current fads, poses, fashions, cults, and cru- 
sades as “identity-seeking movements” embrac- 
ing “seekers” and others dissatisfied with 
“organization” and mystiques of success and 
rational progress. 

Klapp sees behind these movements society’s 
failure to provide emotional payoffs in both 
work and leisure. The general sense of being 
cheated is not a material but a symbolic depri- 
vation. Thus (and since all economic and 
political groups are equally deprived) the crisis 
is said to be “noneconomic” and “nonpolitical.” 
No change in political economy or status quo 
would avert the crisis. Discursive changes can- 
not serve nondiscursive ends. Klapp observes 
that militant movements of minorities appear 
to have political and economic ambitions, but 
disallows their economic and political signifi- 
cance—saying that they merely “hide boredom 
under protests of injustice.” The problem is, 
therefore, “not reducible to injustice” but to 
the formula: F=E X B—to frustration born of 
exaggerated expectations, compounded by bore- 
dom and benality. 

Klapp anticipates organized resistance to col- 
lective responses for restoring symbolic bal- 
ance, but strangely, does not anticipate police 
or military resistance—noting only that society’s 
“predicament” is one of “trying to replace 
dying nondiscursive symbols . . . by material 
comforts, technological efficiency . . . and im- 
personal information.” Singling out cultic move- 
ments as most likely to provide durable, life- 
centering features and reduce frustration, Klapp 
recommends certain policies (nonpolitical of 
course) to speed our incredible revolution to 
equilibrium, our journey to social statics: (a) 
preserve souvenirs of place, (b) support re- 
search into “adequate” interaction and encour- 
age exploration of nonrational symbolization in 
arts and mysticism, (c) introduce “clustering” 
to mass institutions, and (d) possibly remove 
emphases from ego-satisfaction and from the 
identity problem itself. While this won’t tell 
us what “The New Jerusalem” looks like, it may 
tell us how to get there faster than we seem to 
be getting there now. 

Because the “incredible” revolution is said 
to be noneconomic and nonpolitical, industrial- 
ists and militarists should enshrine this book— 
finding comfort in its prophecy that the State 
is secure against reprisals from within. Re- 
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placing the C. Wright Mills mystique not with a 
blend of Mead and Marx but with a blend of 
Cooley and Durkheim gives us this theory of 
evolution without institutional transformation. 
Between the establishment and cultic leisure 
is a fulcrum neatly balancing an alleged ra- 
tionality of work and war with the coming non- 
rationglity of leisure and love. Here is a 
prophecy of “double identity’—one workman- 
like ard rational; the other mystical and emo- 
tional. Unidimensional man has at last become 
duodimensional man—one a robot, the other a 
priest, but neither of them craftsmen. 
Mark C. KENNEDY 
The American University in Cairo 


World Population—The View Ahead, edited 
by Ricard N. Farmer, JoHN D. Lone, and 
GecrcE J. Stounirz. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Bureau of Business Re- 
search, 1968. 310 pp. $7.95. 


This book consists of the Proceedings of the 
Conference on World Population Problems held 
at Indiana University in May 1967. It contains 
twelve papers by eminent students of popula- 
tion, seven of which are followed by comments 
from equally eminent critics. The emphasis is 
on the substantive issues of population de- 
velopment which are likely to confront the 
world until the end of the century. The stature 
of the authors, the wide scope of their inter- 
ests, and their non-technical language make 
this an excellent one-volume survey of the sub- 
ject for the specialist and non-specialist alike. 

The first paper by Milos Macura summarizes 
current projections of world population to 
2000 A.D. After noting that projections differ . 
greatly, and that a choice among them is arbi- 
trary. Macura deals primarily with the United 
Naticns “medium” projection as the most 
plausible. This projection foresees continuing 
high rates of growth throughout the period, 
but with some slackening of the pace starting 
abou: 1980. Growth will be especially rapid 
amorg the developing nations and among the 
older age groups. Total world population in 
2000 A.D. is estimated at 6.1 billion. 

In the following paper Simon Kuznets con- 
cludes that it is technically feasible to sustain 
the increasing number of people at moderately 
rising levels of living; however, the “social 
feasinility” of doing so remains in doubt be- 
cause of the many social changes required in 
developing nations. Moreover, even if overall 
progress is good, it may be expected that indivi- 
dual nations and areas will have periodic 
scarcities. 

Joseph Spengler argues that the required in- 
creases in food production can be attained only 
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by adopting “capital intensive’ agricultural 
methods; however, the present high retes of 
population growth prevent the accumulation 
and rational allocation of the needed -apital. 
Thus, reduction in fertility should have priority 
in development planning. Spengler siggests 
some harsh measures for this purpcse, such as 
discontinuing aid to nations which fail to cut 
birth rates. 

The probable impact of new tecanolegy on 
food production is considered by Hans Lands- 
berg. He notes that most existing agricultural 
technology was developed for temperat2 zone 
farming and is not transferable to many food- 
deficit nations. More relevant research is under- 
way now and has produced some results, Lut 
such developments will fail unless accommanied 
by social change. In order to improve tech- 
nology and its social acceptability, Lamdsberg 
asks that research on agricultural problems in 
food-deficit nations be given higher priority 
and be made a public enterprise. 

In his paper, Philip Hauser skstches the 
history of urban growth and notes that the 
concentration of people in cities Eas greatly 
increased the number of potential iaterections 
among them. So great is this change that he 
feels justified in calling it a “social morpho- 
logical revolution.” Hauser discusses the prob- 
lems resulting from the revolution some of 
which are especially severe in the “overurban- 
ized” developing nations. In his commerts on 
the paper, Lowdon Wingo questions the latter 
assertion, arguing that urban growth in develop- 
ing nations has usually resulted in better lives 
for migrants and has not impeded economic 
development. 

Both R. L. Coigney and Harley Browning 
contribute papers dealing with consequences of 
increasing longevity. Coigney asks if the more 
frequent survival to old age may not create 
more health problems than it solves: ald people 
are more often ill and more difficult tc care for; 
if they are to have a life worth living, facilities 
and techniques for their care must be imp-oved 
and expanded. Browning theorizes tha: in- 
creased longevity will cause key events in the 
life cycle to be spaced further apart. The fact 
that Americans have tended to marry yo_mger 
and complete their families earlier in a period 
of increasing longevity leads Browning to re- 
ject the theory as a description of recent 
trends; nevertheless, increased longevity does 
permit better spacing of life events, which 
Browning sees as especially advantageous to 
developing nations. 

In his paper, J. Mayonne Stycos discusses 
the prospects for successful populaczion con- 
trol. Optimists point to new contracep-ives, 
improved communication, legitimatior of fam- 
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ily planning by churches and states, and a wide- 
spread desire for, small families as indications 
favorable to an early and large reduction in 
fertility. Stycos is generally sympathetic to 
this interpretation, with some important reser- 
vations, First, he believes there is a hard core 
group of women who will not be reached by 
the new contraceptives. Second, there remains 
significant church opposition to family planning 
programs. (This opposition may sometimes 
benefit family planning movements by gener- 
ating publicity and activating supporters.) 
Third, the desire for small families is probably 
not so extensive nor so intensive ag survey Te- 
sults seem to indicate. Finally, Stycos forsees 
increasing ideologica] opposition from both con- 
servatives and revolutionaries to fertility re- 
duction programs as a result of changes in their 
technologies and communications. 

The last three papers in the volume (by John 
Rock, Robert C. Cook, and Philip Appleman) 
raise some ethical issues of population control. 
Rock develops an ethic of birth control based 
on biological principles which is consistent with 
the theologically based ethic of the Church— 
except for “the enfeebling Catholic Church 
doctrine on methods.” Cook asserts that the 
population crisis requires, and the new fertility 
control technology permits, a total reevaluation 
of sexual ethics. Appleman’s paper is a criticism 
of some of the arguments which have supported 
the Catholic condemnation of “artificial” con- 
traception. 

Most books on population rapidly become ob- 
solete as new statistics become available. This 
book will be of more enduring value because 
its authors discuss issues which will continue 
to confront us during this century, regardless of 
any foreseeable changes in population. In so 
doing they have been neither optimists nor 
pessimists; instead they have occupied what 
editor George Stolnitz calls “a kind of grimly 
realistic middle ground.” 

GERRY E. HENDERSHOT 

Vanderbilt University 


Appalachian Fertility Decline: A Demographic 
and Sociological Analysis, by Gorpon F. 
DejJonc. Lexington, Ky.: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1968. 138 pp. Paperbound. $5.00. 

Trends and Variations in Fertility in the United 
States, by CLYDE V. Kiser, Wiison H. 
GRABILL, and ARTHUR A. CAMPBELL. Vital 
and Health Statistics Monographs. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. 338 pp. $6.95. 

Demographic studies of sub-national areas 
often remain purely descriptive. Researchers 
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with theoretical interests tend toward national 
studies, which are more dramatic but not nec- 
essarily more valuable as empirical tests or il- 
lustratiohs of theoretical ideas. DeJang’s book 
is an example of how interesting local demogra- 
phy can be when approached scientifically 
rather than just descriptively. 

The study was prompted by the Auding that 
between 1950 and 1960 the fertility of Southern 
Appalachia had declined slightly, while rates 
for the whole U. S. had increased. DeJong’s aim 
is to account for the Appalachian decline not 
only in terms of heavy out-migration from the 
region and changes of residence within, but also 
in terms of changing attitudes toward fertility 
among rural as well as urban residents. 

DeJong pursues these themes using a variety 
of data and methods. Fertility is measured for 
counties by crude birth rates, child-woman 
ratios, and general fertility rates (standardized 
and unstandardized)—all for the years 1930, 
1940, 1950, and 1960—with varying adjust- 
ments for under-registration of births. Net 
migration estimates by county are taken from 
an unpublished series of Brown and George. A 
correlation analysis of fertility change and net 
migration rates leads to the conclusion that 
about 20 percent of the intercounty variation 
in fertility change is accounted for by net migra- 
tion, presumably through its effects on age com- 
position. 

Data on fertility attitudes are taken from 
a large, area-wide survey, previously sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation, of 1,412 white house- 
holds. DeJong classifies counties into three 
groups: those with high, changing, and low fer- 
tility (relative to the whole U. S.). He then 
shows that survey respondents tand to have 
fertility attitudes consistent with the fertility 
category of their county of residence. The con- 
sistency holds when socioeconomic characteris- 
tics of the survey respondents are controlled, 
except among those of lowest socioeconomic 
status and those of high religious fundamental- 
ism. Although he is aware of the methodological 
awkardness of this procedure, DeJong offers it 
as presumptive evidence that some part of Ap- 
palachian fertility decline is due to changing at- 
titudes toward fertility and family planning. 

Although generally convincing, the study has 
some technical weaknesses. For example, no use 
is made of data on children ever born by age 
of mother by county, which is available in the 
1960 census (perhaps the work was completed 
before these data became availeble in 1962). 
Also, one would like to know a bit more about 
the details of the corrections of births for under- 
registration, especially since for the region as 
a whole the age-standardized general fertility 
rate declines only 4 percent between 1950 and 
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1960. Finally, in view of the ever increasing 
recognition among demographers of the im- 
portance of age at marriage and proportions 
marrying as factors affecting a population’s 
overall fertility (a point which DeJong him- 
self emphasizes on p. 82), it is disappointing that 
a consideration of these factors is not built into 
the analvses. 

The logic of DeJong’s overall argument is 
sometimes wobbly. For instance, the intercounty 
correlation of net migration rates and fertility 
change does not strictly explain regional fer- 
tility decline (even in the statistical sense). A 
coefficient of 1.00 could be consistent with any 
pattern of change for the region as a whole. 
The bearing of this evidence on the main ques- 
tions at issue is never completely straightened 
out. Similarly, the reader is not given a clear 
assessment of the relative importance of each 
of the explanations for regional fertility de- 
cline, and is thus denied closure of a sort thai 
is more and more expected. In all, because of 
its shortcomings the book is a provocative first 
attempt but far from the final answer to the 
interesting questions posed. 

The volume by Kiser, Grabill, and Campbell 
is one of a series sponsored by the American 
Public Health Association. As one would expect 
from its authorship, it is a highly competent and 
useful summary of recent fertility trends in the 
United States. It is fairly comprehensive as to 
the major topics covered: sterility and sub- 
fecundity, pregnancy wastage, fertility control, 
fertility differentials, marriage patterns, illegiti- 
macy, fertility and economic conditions, and 
cohort fertility. Each chapter contains a useful 
summary, and an overall summary is provided 
in Chapter 14. Appendix A gives a lucid, brief 
explanation of the basic concepts and measures 
used in a cohord analysis of fertility. 

The style of presentation is notable for its 
directness, concreteness, and interpretative cau- 
tion. The reader is warned often against bemg 
misled by summary figures and generalizations, 
despite their being valid in themselves. For ex- 
ample, he is reminded that data on Negroes of 
very low socioeconomic status heavily reflects 
the conditions of the southern farm residents, 
and not so much the urban ghetto-dweller who 
first comes to mind. Similarly, he is given a table 
of “blue chip” residential communities with high 
fertility which is to show that such situations 
are not at all inconsistent with “a national 
tendency for fertility to vary inversely with 
sociceconomic status.” Such reminders may be 
unnecessary for the expert reader, but for non- 


‘experts they will be very useful. The same can 


be said of the authors’ caution in “explaining” 
patterns found in hard data. They typically 
offer several plausible explanations and state 
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their own first choice, but avoid definitive state- 
ments where firm evidence is lacking Indeed, 
one is struck by the number of simple but im- 
portant factual points on which there are lit- 
erally no adequate data (such as the praportion 
of unwed mothers who eventually marry). 

Most of the material in the volume is familiar. 
An interesting exception is a previously unpub- 
lished study relating age-parity-specific birth 
probabilities for the period 1917-57 to time 
series for three economic indicators (unemploy- 
ment, disposable income, and industrial produc- 
tion). A definite but relatively weak relation- 
ship is obtained. 

My main problem with this book is ihai it 
somehow gives the appearance of a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the topics covered when in 
fact it is very much a summary volume written 
from a distinctive point of view (the demo- 
graphic). To some extent this is due ta its 
size—only 292 pages of text—far from encugh 
to cover fully all the topics taken up. To some 
extent it reflects selectivity exercised by the 
authors. For example, they, like many demogra- 
phers, are uninterested in attempts to 2zplain 
fertility patterns in terms of values or narms 
(“to the social scientist, however, such explana- 
tions have very low priority . . .”), and ac- 
cordingly grant such lines of explanation little 
space. Also, they sometimes confine their etten- 
tion exclusively to census and vital statiscics 
data or to surveys by demographers while ne- 
glecting other sources of information that mizht 
be helpful. For instance, they express complete 
bafflement over the rising rate of illegitimacy, 
but cite only three references on the topic and 
suggest that research is almost nonexistent. 
Surely some of the work by Vincent and by 
Christensen, to mention only two examples, 
could have been used or at least mentionec. 

The limitations are far from fatal, however, 
and this volume becomes the best available 
summary treatment of contemporary U. S. fer- 
tility, and as such it is extremely valuable. 

Tuomas K. Burcu 

Georgetown University 


Nurses, Patients, and Social Systems, edited by 
James M. A. Weiss. Columbia, Mo.: Um- 
versity of Missouri Press, 1968. 203 pp. $4.50. 
To be properly attuned to this study of in- 

teraction between elderly patients and nurse3, 

one should start with Chapter VIII, ‘“Imelice- 
tions for Nursing Practice, Education, and Re- 


search.” This chapter explains, in clear prose, ` 


that the study developed out of the needs of 
nursing practice; that it is the brain-child of 
thoughtful students of nursing education; and 
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that the conclusicns—the importance of per- 
sonal interaction and therapeutic total environ- 
ment—came as somewhat of a surpise to its 
creators. ¥ 

To begin at the beginning, however, Chapters 
I and II, “Rationale” and “Conceptual Model,” 
contain stiffer phraseology and reflect some 
awkardness of presentation, possibly inherent 
in the difficulty of stuffing into one conceptual 
framework ideas from nursing practice and be- 
havioral psychology, then sprinkling the whole 
with bits of role theory and occasional refer- 
ences to North American culture. With Chap- 
ter ITI, the design and description of the study, 
the more significant part of the book, begins. 

Two nurses, two psychologists, and a psy- 
chiatrist planned and executed the study. It is 
an “experiment, organized in a series of three 
replications, to determine the effects of certain 
forms of nurse-patient interaction upon the 
physical fitness and the culturally valued psy- 
chosocial behavior of older, chronically ill hos- 
pitalized patients” ‘p. 3). The project is a 
valiant attempt to quantify the independent 
variable, “skilled nursing care” and the de- 
pendent variable, “psychosocial change” (p. 4) 
within three different nursing homes represent- 
ing good, fair, and poor care and atmosphere. 
Eighteen matched sets of control and experi- 
mental patients—six sets for each environment 
-were used. The experimental patient received 
one and one-half hours of “skilled nursing care” 
(everything a nurse does except give medica- 
tion) three times a week for six weeks, sup- 
plied by six graduate nurses who were part 
of the research team. The control patients got 
only what the institution had to offer. Partici- 
pant and nonparticipant observers, who were 
the same six research team nurses, provided 
the records which were the sole source of the 
quantified data. Interviews apparently were held 
with staff members of the three institutions (pp. 
34, 36, 38, 39, 40), but the results are not re- 
ported as data. 

The records were coded according to a de- 
tailed set of categories designed to measure 
amount and quality of verbal and nonverbal in- 
teractions, emphasizing quality of cognitive con- 
tent (i.e. degree of stereotyping) and depth 
of emotional commitment (i.e., willingness to 
offer help). Although there were provisions in 
the code for the total interaction occurring 
within the observers’ view, most of the material 
analyzed and presented pertained to the nurse- 
patient dyad. 

Slightly less than half the volume consists of 
detailed presentation, with statistical tables and 
charts, of the procedures and findings. Fifty 
pages of this is the manual used for coding 
the observers’ accounts. 
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On the whole, from a sociological viewpoint, 
the study itself is an interesting piece of work. 
It is a part of a larger trend of attempts to 
press down into “harder” data some of the 
hithertofore “softer” descriptive, albeit con- 
sistent, observations of investigators of hos- 
pitals. The conclusions underscore, of course, 
the general interactive theory of personality. 
But in this case the theory is applied to the 
other end of the life cycle, in contrast to the 
bulk of work on psychosocial isolation in in- 
fancy and childhood, and on psychotic middle- 
aged persons. 

The study reflects the emphasis in nursing 
practice on the two-person relationship. One 
wonders what the addition of a sociologist to 
the research team might have done. He might 
possibly have eliminated the use of biological 
concepts—such as “atrophy’—to conceptualize 
social systems, and most probably he would have 
enlarged the analytical categories by taking into 
account more inclusive social systems than just 
the patient-nurse dyad. 

Methodologically there are gaps, such as an 
incomplete description of the “fair” nursing 
home; the lack of an account of the rationale 
of the choice of, and entrance into, the institu- 
tions; and the failure to report interviews. It 
might have been more efficient to have used 
well-trained nonparticipant observers for the 
recording rather than the research nurses’ them- 
selves, since the nurse’s role, described subjec- 
tively, was not a part of the study. Except for 
Chapter VIII, there are no references to previ- 
ous work reported in the literature, although 
some sources (notably for the interaction scor- 
ing categories) are made clear. 

In summary, the study itself is a positive 
contribution to a difficult area, whatever the 
inconsistencies and inadequacies from a so- 
ciologist’s viewpoint. Not only nurses, but 
practitioners in all kinds of restitutive groups, 
should find it interesting. It also offers some 
worthwhile material for students of hospital 
organization. 

BARBARA B. ARNASON 

University of Hartford 


Systems of Social Regulation, by ELAINE 
CUMMING. New York: Atherton Press, 1968. 
324 pp. $7.95. 


This book is a careful empirical analysis of 
twelve regulatory agencies in one city (Syra- 
cuse) and how these agencies divide the task 
of keeping order. The actual scope of the study 
is much more limited than the title suggests. 
As Cumming herself points out, informal social 
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regulation is not studied, and the sample of 
mostly realth and welfare agencies omits sev- 
eral important types of formal regulatory agen- 
cies and agents such as lawyers, psychiatric 
hospitals, and the courts. 

The first chapter places the problem of for- 
mal social regulation within the general con- 
text of Parsons’ analysis of the problems of 
societal systems. In this excellent though brief 
chapter, Cumming develops a theoretical per- 
spective for the study. The rest of the book, 
however, does not adequately integrate the 
data obtained with the perspective presented. 

In the balance of Part I, each agency is 
analyzed in terms of its core services, level of 
specialization, degree of contral over clients, 
and position in the regulatory system. This 
analysis, based mainly on data obtained on 
each dient approaching the agency within a 
specified period, involves as categories accep- 
tance for treatment, services received, and 
final disposition. The relationship: of each agency 
to other agencies in the system is traced through 
“source and target” of referrals and exchange 
of information on clients. 

In Part II the analysis shifts to the level of 
the regulative system itself. Information about 
the operation of the regulatory system and the 
division of Jabor was obtained by aggregating 
the cbservations gathered from the separate 
agencies. Contacts between agencies were treated 
as choices in the sociometric sense. 

In Part ITI the population cf applicants ap- 
proaching each agency was compared in terms 
of the seriousness of their social, personal, and 
economic problems. A classification system for 
agendes is developed in Chapter 15, based on 
degree of agency accessibility to clients, size 
and pace of operations, professionalization, 
speciicity of function, and degree of control 
over clients. The resulting typology, although 
interesting and useful in the context of the 
study, is not clearly articulated with the the- 
oretizal perspective presented in the first chap- 
ter. 

The book is primarily descriptive, but within 
the text there are some general propositions 
about the nature of regulatory agency control 
over clients which merit careful examination and 
testing. For example: “The talance of control 
lies in the direction of scarcity. If the agency 
badly needs clients, it may be under more 
control than it can exert: ii its services are 
scars and in demand the reverse may be true” 
(p. 12). Again: “If agencies are highly special- 
ized and participate in a finsly divided labor, 
they will have more control over the client 
than when they replicate one another; the cli- 
ent cannot, in such a situation, exercise much 
choice among them” (p. 13). 
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The study focuses on only one type of rela- 
tionship between agencies, i.e., the exchange of 
clients in a functional division of labor. Other 
agency relationships within the system, such as 
competition for public support, and problems of 
domain consensus and conflict, are treated only 
passingly. 

Although this study is relevant to the general 
sociological problems of social conirol, its 
major utility will probably be for courses in 
the field of social work, particularly social wel- 
fare organization. Despite the qualifications 
mentioned, I found this book a rich source cf 
data concerning regulatory agencies and their 
clients and an altogether useful addition to the 
literature on social regulation. 

ARNOLD S. Linsky 

University of New Hampshire 


Theory of Suicide, by Maurice L. FARBER New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1968. 115 pp. 
$5.95. 


Nearly every formulation about suicide pro- 
vides an account of why various categcries of 
individuals engage in suicidal conduct. This fo- 
cus is quite common among sociologists, though 
many writers, as Durkheim shows, are ul- 
timately concerned with tracking other game. 
Professor Farber’s book belongs on the same 
shelf with most others on suicide. Still, his 
treatment of the problem is distinctive in some 
respects. He takes pains to frame the problem 
in terms of proximal variables which, im this 
case, are mainly alterable personality chazacter- 
istics. Suicide is treated as a function of lack 
of hope, which is in turn a function of the indi- 
vidual’s sense of competence relative to the 
threats he confronts. This formulation is elab- 
orated in some potentially interesting ways. For 
example, when the individual is required ta give 
high levels of succor to others, he may experi- 
ence a low sense of competence, since his com- 
petence may be indeed be low relative to more 
obvious demands and expectations. 

Demands for giving succor vary from culture 
to culture, as do many other expectations. The 
author indexes variations in competence and 
threats to cultural variations. In this book he 
Stresses a variant of the culture-personality point 
of view, emphasizing but not restricting his 
focus to childhood experiences, and de-empha- 
sizing notions of modal personalities. In par- 
ticular, he attempts to account for reported 
variations between rates of completed suicices in 
Norway and Denmark. 

Actors other than the potential suicide him- 
self enter the system of variables in two main 
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ways. First, they are persons who characteris- 
tically give or withhold resources, supporting or 
undermining the*potential suicide in childhood 
or later life. Second, insofar as they are them 
selves vulnerable and incompetent, they ex- 
acerbate the vulnerability of others by increas- 
ing the level of threat in their relationships. 
The distribution ‘of personalities in a society 
becomes, for Farber, a key to understanding 
the conditions that produce the suicide rate. 

In support of his argument, Professor Farber 
introduces interview, questionnaire, documen- 
tary, and anectode] materials collected in Nor- 
way and Denmark. These materials are based 
on various odd, small samples such as university 
students and people who have been hospitalized 
for attempted suicide. The results of the com- 
parisons are frequently interesting and do seem 
to show differences between Norwegians and 
Danes in the expected directions. But they have 
no convincing application to the problem for 
many reasons, not the least of which is that 
they ask the reader to reason with one species 
of the ecological fallacy. 

The author is aware that suicide rates can 
be in error in various ways, but he seems con- 
tent that the particular countries he compares 
are not subject to much error—a position with 
which other scholars such as J. Dalgaard differ. 

Furthermore, although he is aware that re- 
corded outcomes de not necessarily correspond 
to “predisposing conditions,” Farber disposes 
of this problem without addressing its implication 
for theory construction. He focuses so firmly 
upon what might lead people to suppose that 
there is no way out for them but suicide that he 
does not systematically attend to the other 
processes which help make up the rates. These 
include interventions which can determine 
whether an attempt becomes a completed sui- 
cide, and those problematic processes which 
can account for the recording operations of 
societal agents, 

In recent years have moved sufficiently far 
to expect that a theory of suicide will explicitly 
consider these matters. At present, they are the 
critical issues on the research agenda. Although 
there is much to commend in Professor Farber’s 
book, the lack of probing attention to them is 
a serious flaw, 

IRWIN W. GOFFMAN 

New York Umversity 


Suicidal Behaviors: Diagnosis and Management, 
edited by H. L. P. Resnrg. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1968. £36 pp. $15.00. 
This large volume is primarily a compendium 

of the major forms of psychological, psychiatric, 
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and preventive work being done on suicide to- 


day. While most of the essays are based on 
earlier published works by the many contribu- 
tors, if is a useful and representative overview 
of these forms of work on suicide. And it is 
quite discouraging. 

Just as most sociologists go on doing their 
own thing on suicide—O ficial-Numerology—so 
most psychologists and psychiatrists go on 
doing their own thing—Ad Hoc Analysis. Each 
“team” continues to use suicide as a device for 
scoring points for its own methodology. Few 
ever care to deal with suicide on its own 
ground. The bodies, the slashed throats, the 
torn lives—all become abstract representations 
of preconceived theories. 

But this book is saved by the inclusion of a 

few authors who do see suicide as real. Unlike 
the sociologists who see numbers, these see real 
bodies. A few of them hear real voices, not 
repressed death wishes, and understand human 
communications instead of suppressing all mean- 
ings. 
Perhaps the practical concern with saving 
lives will prove an antidote to virulent theory. 
Certainly Shneidman’s excellent understanding 
of the absurdities of official classifications of 
suicide and Farberow’s grasp of the everyday 
problems of the suicidal are derived from prac- 
tical experience. And some of the reports on 
suicide prevention programs, such as Resnik’s 
own fine report on the Miami FRIENDS 
program, involve considerable criticism of the 
“experts.” 

This is the most complete report thus far on 
the growing social movement of suicide pre- 
vention. That part of it warrants careful read- 
ing. 

Jack D. Dovuctas 

Unsversity of California, San Diego 


Addiction and Opiates, by ALFRED R. LINDE- 
SMITH. Chicago, IL: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1968. 295 pp. $7.50. 

This is a revision of Opiate Addiction, origi- 
nally published in 1947, The book is divided 
into two parts. The first is a substantial revision 
and elaboration of the nature of the opiate 
habit and emphasizes Lindesmith’s widely recog- 
nized and acclaimed theory of opiate addiction. 
The second part includes the following sections: 
opiate addiction as a social problem, especially 
during the nineteenth century; the emergence 
of federal anti-narcotics legislation; the effects 
of World War IT; needed reforms; and a 1968 
postscript. Except for the postscript, this part 
is the same ds in the original edition. 


Lindesmith is concerned with the opiates, 
specifically with presenting a theory of opiate 
addiction; therefore, only passing reference is 
made to other drugs. Although this is a complex 
subject, the reader will enjoy and remember 
Lindesmith’s imaginative and insightful theory, 
and inimitable style. The author develops his 
ideas carefully and methodically, and dra- 
matically demolishes current views of opiate ad- 
diction. 

Addiction is defined as the intense, conscious 
desire for opiates, the tendency to relapse, the 
defirition of one’s self as an addict, the impulse 
to increase dosage beyond bodily need, and de- 
pendence on the drug twenty-four hours a day. 
Attention is given to such areas as the effects 
of opiates, habituation in contrast to addic- 
tion, the nature and processes of addiction, and 
the relapse phenomenon. A reasoned thirty-five 
page critique of current views of addiction is 
presented. 

Lindesmith’s theory was developed on the 
basis of personal interviews with addicts. Ap- 
parently he has not made an aggressive effort 
to do additional interviewing in recent years 
in the search for negative cases to refute his 
basic. thesis, although he considers a wealth of 
recant literature. 

At the risk of oversimplification, the theory 
may be broadly outlined as follows. Because 
the initial effects of opiates vanish upon addic- 
tion, Lindesmith views the theoretical problem 
of addiction as distinct from that which ac- 
counts for the original experimentation with 
opiates. Further, since biological dependence 
on opiates can exist without addiction, the cen- 
trel problem is to account for the transition 
from a condition of biological dependence 
brought about by regular drug administration 
over a period of time to a psychological state 
of addiction. Physiological dependence plays an 
essential but not determining role. The “hook” 
in addiction is seen as the product of a learn- 
ing experience involving cognitive recognition 
of the association of withdrawal distress with 
the absence of the opiate. In the author’s words, 
“he complex of attitudes which constitute ad- 
diction is built up in the process of conscious 
use of the drug to alleviate or avoid withdrawal 
distress” (p. 95). 

An interesting but perplexing aspect of opiate 
addiction is the strong tendency to relapse. 
Lindesmith considers this important subject at 
Isngth. The addict wants to quit when he is 
using drugs and to resume their use when he 
is not. Lindesmith feels that the craving for 
opiates, which is originally established in re- 
sponse to withdrawal symptoms, becomes in 
fact functionally independent of these symp- 
zoms. The craving, once established, is seen as 
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a “symbolically elaborated” part of the addict's 
personality and definition of the situatior. 

There are, however, many unanswered ques- 
tions relevant to opiates, and Lindesmith would 
be. the first to recognize this fact. Even when 
_ one accepts his theory of addiction and recog- 

nizes that initial experimentation or sporadic 
use of an opiate does not necessarily lead to 
addiction, there is need for more information 
regarding willingness consciously to experiment 
with opiates in the first instance. “Marginal 
cases” (persons with limited encounters with 
_ opiates) need more examination, as do opiates 
used in a “spree” pattern. Important as these 
questions may be, Lindesmith can hardly be 
‘criticized for not giving more. detailed atten- 
tion to items outside his theory. 

The book includes an appendix on kinds of 
drugs and methods of use, a glossary of addict 
argot, and a selected bibliography. 
aa STANLEY E. GRUPP 

IHinois Siate University 


The Drug Scene in Great Britain: ‘Journey into 
Loneliness’, by Max M. Girart, Davin J. 
PrrrMan, Durr G.. GILLESPIE, and DONALD 
R. His. Baltimore, Md.: The Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1968. 117 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


The authors of this highly informative work, 
two of them British and two American, do an 
excellent job of describing the current drug 
scene in Britain. It is generally known that the 
‘British problem, after about forty years of 
relative stability, has been worsening at a rapid 
rate during the 1960’s. As in the United States 
and other countries, young persons in Britain 
. are using marihuana, hashish, amphetamines, 

‘ barbiturates, LSD, and a variety of other drugs. 
In the new psychedelic subculture in Britain, 
experimentation with heroin has produced a 
rapidly mounting number of young heroin ad- 
dicts. Thus, in 1960 the Home Office reported 
only one known addict under twenty years of 
age; in 1966 there were 329. Between 1920 and 
1955 there were very few British addicts under 
the age of thirty and teen-age users were vir- 
tually unheard of. 

The authors attribute the deterioration of the 
British situation in recent years to new young 
addicts, who have taken over from an older 
. generation of therapeutic-type users who, by 
and large, tried to live within the system. Users 
‘in the new generation try to beat the system 
and have been suppported in this by a growing 
- subculture, located primarily in London, and 
by the migration of sophisticated Canadian ad- 
dicts seeking haven in England. It is noted that 
some heroin addicts avoid going to physicians 
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and that some engage in criminal activity to 
support themselves, and their habits. The pres- 
sure to do this is’ much less in Britain than 
in Canada or the U.S. The authors also note 
that mortality and suicide rates are high among 
British heroin users, as they are among Ameri- 
can users, 

A curious feature of the book is that Ameri- 
can writers who have praised the British pro- 
pram are scolded for doing this and chided for 
not having had the clairvoyance to match the 
authors’ hindsight and thus to foresee the cur- 
rent deterioration. From 1920 to about 1961 
or 1962 the most umstinting and enthusiastic 
praise of the British system came, of course, 
from the British themselves. As Dr. Glatt notes 
in the last chapter, this monumental com- 


‘placency was not disturbed until well into the 


1960’s, although the deterioration was evidently 
under way in the 1950's. 

The response of the British Government to 
the worsening heroin problem was to place 
restrictions on the traditional right of the physi- 
clan to provide addicts with legal drugs. The 
Britisher Dr. Glatt says of the 1967 legislation: 
“As in the past, addicts who are unwilling to 
cease their drugtaking habit will be able to ob- 
tain drugs legally, but only at special main- 
tenance clinics” (p. 111). The first part of this 
statement goes to the heart of the American 


debate on British practice. American narcotics ~ 


oficials have generally ignored, denied, or ob- 
fuscated what is taken for granted by Dr. 
Glatt. In the meantime, the methadone main- 
tenance program of Drs. Dole and Nyswander 
in New York City has made the debate about 
Britain irrelevant by producing an immensely 
improved version of British practice. Had there 
been no British system and no prior argument 
about it, experiments of this kind could not have 
been made in the U.S., and federal narcotics of- 
ficials would no doubt have continued their 
traditional practice of intimidation and criminal 
prosecution of doctors or scientists who at- 
tempted them. , 

| ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


In Their Own Behalf: Voices from the Margin, 
edited by CHARLES H. McCacuy, James K.. 
SKIPPER, JR. and Marx Lerron. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1968. 230 pp. ` 
Paperbound. $2.95. 


The editors state that the purpose of this 
volume is “to provide the opportunity to ‘listen’ 
to, or more exactly, to examine a wide sampling 
of writing by individuals whose behavior has 
been variously defined or labelled as ‘deviant.’ ” 
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To this end they present twenty-eight excerpts 
from books, articles and other sources “chosen 
with a view toward providing the reader with 
enough insight to understand personal justifi- 
cations of behavior.” 

On the whole, the selections are interesting 
and are edited in such a way that they stand 
well by themselves. They cover areas of 
deviance ranging from what Robert Merton 
would call nonconforming to aberrant, and in- 
clude such types of behavior as prostitution, 
nudism, abortion, obscenity, illegal use of 
drugs, homosexuality, alcoholism, mental illness, 
crime, suicide, and political and religious un- 
orthodoxy. : 

In what must be something of a unique for- 
mat for a reader in sociology, the selections are 
presented alphabetically by author. According 
to the editors, this format was chosen so as 
not to impose “a bias on the interpretation 
of the readings.” Perhaps so, but many users of 
this reader will find it somewhat disconcerting 
that, for example, articles dealing with prosti- 
tution are numbers 1, 4, 19, and 26. The editors 
Suggest that: “The reader himself may wish to 
experiment with various classifications: type of 
behavicr, type of ‘behaver,’ type of societal 
reaction, type of rationale, and any others which 
might seem appropriate for his purpose.” Never- 
theless, if this reader is designed to provide 
insight into “personal justifications for behavior” 
it would seem more logical to order the selec- 
tions either by justifications for specific forms 
of behavior or by type of justification. However, 
this may be a niggardly criticism since any in- 
Structor using this reader can, as he would un- 
doubtedly do anyway, order reading assignments 
as he sees fit. In addition, many instructors may 
find it an interesting assignment to ask their 
students to order the selections in various ways. 

Morris A, ForsLunp 

University of New Mexico 


Comparative Perspectives on Sacial Problems, 
edited by Vytautas Kavotis. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1969. 271 pp. Paper- 
bound. $3.50. 


There is no lack of books on Social Problems, 
Many of them, however, read as “‘filled-out” 
social case work reports, and lack the human 
insights necessary if students are to find them 
interesting. 

Of course, an inspiring or stimulating pro- 
fessor can take such dry material and breathe 
drama, identification, and empathy into it. The 
test of a textbook in this area is whether it 
can stand out as a guidepost and produce a 
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spark ci interest in the student. This is a tall 
order. Most texts in this area traumatize new 
students or at least frighten them off by the 
scientifically proper but oh-so-bozing delineation 
of a network of facts. Kavolis’ book makes the 
task of teaching much easier for the instructor, 
first because his comparative approach really 
“compares” rather than merely presents, and 
secondly because the language is mercifully not. 
too technical. 

The range of social problems posed by 
Kavolis’ choice of contributions is very wide, 
withont sacrificing depth of treatment. He deals 
with the problem spectrum lying between indi- 
vidual pathology and social pathology. His 
choice of contributors attests zo his obviously 
wide acquaintance with problems of a social 
natur2, and shows an intimacy characteristic of 
one who has immersed himself in his subject. 
Throughout his introduction, he writes ap- 
parertly from the first-hand experience of a 
participant observer. 

I judge a Social Problems textbook by the 
nature of its approach, i.e., whether or not it 
is besic, fundamental, and structurally logical. 
I was pleased to note that Kavolis is very selec- 
tive in his criteria for social problems; he states 
that “. . . extremely destructive forms of be- 
havior, such as genocide and warfare, will not 
be defined as social problems if they are institu- 
tionalized in a society and accepted by the 
majority ...as either normal or at least legally 
sanctioned behavior” (p. 2). 

I believe that it is imperative, since many 
colleges and universities do. not require any 
prerequisites for social problems, that a college 
textbook on this subject be fundamental] in its 
approach, basic in its concepts, and structurally 
sound in its arrangement and presentation of 
material. Kavolis’ book posses these qualities.. 
He recognizes that “a theoretical framework is 
needed within which any given social condition 
can be related to all types of pathological be- 
havior” (p. 3). For these reasons, it is one of 
the few books I would use in my own class 
work, 

I can fault the book on the mechanical flaws— 
th2 print is too light, the type too small, and 
the pages rather “crowded” and “busy.” I also 
fez] that the book would kave benefited from 
illustrations and photos taken from life, although 
this lack is somewhat compensated for by the 
rather small number of statistical tables. 

Kavolis’? book fruitfully combines the in- 
sights and efforts of several behavioral dis- 
ciplines to give a new and “composite” approach 
that is not often encountsred in this age of 
hyperspecialization. 

l BEBNARD J. COSNECK 

Valdosta State College 
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Readings in Contemporary American Society, 
edited by TERRANCE A. ALMQUIST and Gary 
R. Bropicx. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1968. 470 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 


This collection is intended for introductcry 
courses in the social sciences, and the readings 
were selected for their “common focus upan 
problems of contemporary American society.” 
The editors’ purpose is twofold. First, instead of 
presenting the student with a “narrow āeld of 
study,” they prefer to confront him with “com- 
, peting ideologies, contrasting views, and opin- 
ionated materials.” Second, the editors believe 
the study of social science need not be “difficult 
or useless,” and have therefore chosen readings 
from a variety of sources in addition to standard 
scholarly journals and texts. 

The book contains seventy-three selections, 
grouped into nineteen umits, including, “Ths 
Nature of Culture,” “Social Change,” ‘Race 
Relations,” “Economic Decisions,” “The Gov- 
ernment and the Economy,” “Democracy and 
the American Constitution,” and “World Order.” 
Brief introductions to each unit are provided 
and discussion questions follow each selection. 

In view of the editors’ stated goals, the book 
is disappointing in many respects. For example, 
with some notable exceptions, this reviewer 
found few selections that reflected competing 
ideologies and/or opinionated material. More- 
over, the book does not deal with current sccial 
problems. A rough calculation of publication 
dates (when supplied) indicates that the aver- 
age selection was published eleven years before 
the’ publication of this volume. This bias is 
reflected in those selections of most interest to 
sociologists. For example, the unit entitled “The 
Nature of Culture” contains Linton’s classic 
paper describing the “100% American,” Miner’s 
article on the “Nacirema,” and Murdock’s dis- 
cussion of the “Universals of Culture.” Two 
articles appear under the heading “Social Strati- 
fication”: LaPiere’s 1938 discussion of the 
dimensions of social status and C. Wright 
Mills’ description of the new middle class. 
Similarly, the unit dealing with “Crime and 
Delinquency” containg two selections: “An 
Overview of Organized Crime” and an article 
dealing with the statistics of juvenile delin- 
quency that was first published in 1959. 

A more serious criticism concerns the editors’ 
choice of readings for those topics in which 
students presumably would be most interested. 
The unit dealing with “Race Relations” includes 
discussions of sterotypes, race myths, defini- 
tions of prejudice, and a UNESCO publication 
stating that there are no “superior or inferior 
races.” Under the unit entitled “Social Change,” 
the editors include an article on “The Sociology 
of the Bicycle” and one on “The Problems of 
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Automation.” The unit entitled “Education” 
includes two articles: one is a critical appraisal 
of what is taught in kindergarten, and the other 
deals with the problems of developing educa- 
tional systems in metropolitan areas. After read- 
ing these sections, undergraduates must surely 
feel that social science has little of relevance 
to offer in areas related to current student inter- 
est and action. 

These criticisms ĉo not, of course, apply to 
all the selections. For example, the unit dealing 
with “Poverty” appzars relevant, provocative, 
and controversial Articles by Anselm Strauss, 
David Riesman, and William Dobriner on “The 
Suburban Trend” demonstrate that social 
scientists can contribute to the understanding 
of contemporary problems. In the unit on 
“Population,” articles by Hauser and Styco 
illustrate problems of population increase in 
developing nations ard world politics. Interest- 
ing and contrasting views concerning the role 
of government spending programs, the Swedish 
welfare state, the guaranteed income, and farm 
controls are included in the unit on “The 
Government and the Economy.” - 

The above selections deal with contemporary 
problems, represent more than a narrow field of 
study, and contain contrasting views. In short, 
they -reflect the intent of the editors and are 
both enjoyable and beneficial. It is unfortunate 
that the book as a whole does not have this 
quality. l 

GEORGE A. MILLER 

Umversity of California, Los Angeles 


An Introduction to Sociology, by J. E. Goro- 
THORPE. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968. 206 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. 
Paperbound, $2.95. 


Written at the request of the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, this book re- 
views the discipline of sociology primarily for 
the benefit of young African scholars. It con- 
sists of two parts: the first examines sociology 
and social anthropology as cognate intellectual 
enterprises; the second treats kinship, economic 
relations, stratification, social control, and reli- 
gion. The emphasis throughout, however, is on 
the modernization of primitive tribes and colo- 
nial dependencies. Twelve diagrams and nine 
pages of bibliographical notes supplement the 
text, which is written in an unusually lucid and 
urbane manner. 

For insight into the sociology of Africa, Gold- 
thorpe’s slender volume appears to be very 
valuable. In general, one gains a more mature 
appreciation of African culture and social 
organization when he is confronted by the 
Masai, Nkole, Lovedu, Kikuyu, and Nuer not 
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as primitive contemporaries but as people 
undergoing rapid social, economic, and political 
development. Moreover, the ‘sociological per- 
spective ‘takes on new gravity when familiar 
concepts like law, custom, legitimacy, and au- 
thority are viewed in regard to the management 
of historically continuing social conflict. The 
African setting, in fact, gives the author’s 
presentation of sociological variables the serious- 
ness that one finds in such great thinkers as 
Plato, Hobbes, Marx, and Weber—but not often 
in introductory texts. 

Despite its weightiness, the book is written 
in an understated manner that at times is 
even droll. Thus the Indian caste system is 
likened to the closed shop of modern trade 
unionism. Adam Smith is said to have truly 
known developing nations, for he lived in one. 
And sociology “cannot claim anything quite so 
dramatic as space research; but the results are 
real, some have been useful, and all have 
helped us understand how society works.” 

Perhaps the best of Goldthorpe’s thought is 
to be found in his recognition of the theoretical 
implications of the African experience. In this 
regard he raises many pertinent questions. Can 
advanced technology and its concomitant con- 
centration of authority and power exist in an 
equalitarian society? Is class conflict merely a 
peculiar aspect of the painful process of indo- 
genous capital formation? Does objectivity in 
sociology have the virtues that we usually claim 
for it? (Incidentally, Goldthorpe entertains 
some serious doubt on this score.) 

The brevity and African orientation of Gold- 
thorpe’s book will undoubtedly limit its accept- 
ance a5 a text in conventional introductory 
courses in this country, although, to be sure, 
one can glean from it more than an occasional 
insight into American life. Instructors in 
courses in Afro-American studies and social 
change will probably want to seriously consider 
assigning this volume to their students, how- 
ever. It goes without saying that the book will 
prove extremely practical for the specific 
audience for which it was intended, and it may 
help to enrich African sociology. Indeed, even 
mature scholars can profit from Goldthorpe’s 
informed but modest evaluation of the place 
of sociology in a rapidly changing world. 

ALBERT N. COUSINS 

Cleveland State University 


Introduction to Statistics for the Bekavioral 
Sciences, by Rarru H. Kotstor. Homewood, 
Nl.: The Dorsey Press, 1969. 299 pp. Col- 
lege price, $8.50. 

This textbook is emphatically designed for 

a one-semester course. The first three chapters 
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introduce the reader to the need for statistics 
in the behavioral sciences, the organization of 
data, end levels of measurement. Chapter 3 
also includes a review of arithmetic operations. 
Chapters on measures of central tendency and 
variability follow. Chapters 6 and 7 deal with 
“The Normal Curve and Probability” and 
“Sampling Theory,” respectively. A single chap- 
ter (8) is devoted to measures of relationship. 
Chapter 9 discusses the “Use of Statistics in 
Tests and Measurements.” Chapters 10 through 
12 include tests of significance between groups. 
The lest chapter (13) is entitled “Planning Ex- 
periments.” 

To a large extent, the author Eas been success- 
ful in attaining his goals of corceptual honesty 
and readability. New concepts are introduced 
“naturally” as emergent solutions to problems 
as thev arise. For example, in Chapter 6 Kolstoe 
links the normal curve to the preceding chapter 
on vériability, and after his discussion of the 
standard score counsels the reader with the fol- 
lowing statement which anticipates inferential 
statiscics: “If our sample is representative of 
the entire population, we can use our informa- 
tion trom the sample to make probability state- 
ments about the population of which it is a 
sample” (pp. 108-09). The discussion on 
probability per se logically flows from permuta- 
tions and combinations to binomial distribu- 
tions and from the latter to the normal curve. 
The following statement on the multiplicative 
theorem of probability exemplifies the clarity 
and efficiency with which the author writes: 
“The probability that a combination of inde- 
pencent events will occur is the product of their 
separate probabilities” (p. 114). 

The author assists the reader in other ways 
too. Problem examples are set off in separate 
type from the text, and usually only one compu- 
tational procedure is presented. Charts, tables, 
and figures are introduced to explicate rather 
than to intimidate. Portions of statistical tables 
are reproduced in the text to maintain con- 
tinuity, and separate lists of symbols and com- 
puting formulas used are provided. Finally, 
there are good summaries and selected refer- 
enc2s at the ends of chapters. 

However, there are two qualifications that 
should be considered. The irst is the “bare- 
bored” quality of the bock. The reader is 
referred to “advanced texts’ for discussion of 
the one-tailed versus two-tailed tests and the 
two-way analysis of variance and interaction, 
and no mention is made regarding reduction 
of error explained in the interpretation of the 
Pearson r. But why are six different text pages 
given to Tchebysheff’s inequalityr 

The second qualification is related to the 
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nature of existing sociological data amenable 
to statistical manipulation. Experimental tezh- 
niques are employed by a relatively small pro- 
portion of sociologists, and many instructors 
may regard large portions of Chapters 9 and 13 
as not relevant to their courses. Those who 
allocate substantial portions of their courses 
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to nonparametric statistics will have to supple- 


ment heavily, for Kolstoe only deals with the 
Spearman rank-difference correlation, the chi- 
square test, test for binomials, the sign test, 
and the median test. 
SATOSHI. Ito 
College of Wiliam and Mary 


RECENT FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
SOCIOLOGY BOOKS. 





GERMAN 

Soziologie swischen Wirklichkeit und. Möglichkeit: 
Plädoyer für eine projektive Soziologie, by 
Br~tmut Kraces, Köln, Germany: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1968. 70 pp. Paperbound. DM 6,80. 

Kriminalität wad Geselischaftssirukiur, by KART- 
Drerer Orr. Neuwied, Germany: Hermann Luch- 
terhand Verlag, 1968. 176 pp. Paperbound. DM 
19,80. 

Wissenssogiologie und Gesellschaftsplanung: Das 
Werk Karl Mannheims, by Gunter W. Rear- 
MILING. Dortmund, Germany: Verlag Fr. Wih. 
Ruhfus, 1968. 315 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated. 

Theorien der sozialen Schichtung: Eins kritiscke 
Diskussion, by Eraarp WiexHn. Munich, Ger- 
many: R. Piper and Co. Verlag, 1968. 182 pp. 
Paperbound. DM 19,80. 

Uber den Prozess der Zivilisation: Sosiogenctiscke 
und Psychogenetische Untersuchungen, by Nor- 
BERT Exsas. Volumes I and IJ. Bern, Switzerland: 
Francke Verlag, 1969. Volume I, 334 pp. Volume 
II, 492 pp. Fr. 78. 

Stabilität und Wandel Grstlicher Autorität: Eine 
Anwendung soztologischer Theorie auf Aspekte 
der Arzt-Patient-Besiechung, by Hetorun KAU- 
PEN-Haas. Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag, 1969, 160 pp. Paperbound. DM 22. 

Information und Verwaltung: Versuch einer sozio- 
logischen Theorie der Unternehmensverwaktung, 
by Wurr PömLER, Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, 1969. 240 pp. Paperbound. 
DM 32. 

Sozialer Wandel und ökonomische Entwicklung, by 
GERD ZIMMERMANN. Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, 1969. 159 pp. Paperbcund, 
DM 26. 

Werte und sogiales Handeln: Ein Beitrag gur 
soziologischen Theorie, by Jüran FrEDBICHS. 
Tübingen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1968. 137 pp. Paperbound, No price îndi- 
cated, 


FrewcH 
Les attitudes politiques en démocratie: egeli 
d'une typologie, by STÉPHANE BERNARD. Brus- 


sels, Belgium: Editions de l'Institut de Sociologie 
de l'Université Libre de Brussels, 1968. 288 pp. 
Paperbound. No price indicated. 

La dyade conjugale: Etude sociologique, by PIERRE 
DE Bie, et al. Brussels, Belgium: Les Editions Vie 
Ouvriére, 1968. 137 pp: Paperbound. 20,70 FF. 

L’abstentionnisme électoral en France, by ALAIN 
Lancertor. Paris, France: Armand Colin, 1968. 
290 pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

L’urbanisation de la société canadienne-francaise, 
edited by Marc-Anprt Lessarp and JEAN-PAUL 
Montminy. Québec, Canada: Les Presses de 
l'Université Laval, 1968. 209 pp. Paperbound. 
$4.00. 

Ville Africaine Famille Urbaine: Les enseignants 
de Kinshasa, by Guy Bernanp. Paris, France: 
Editions Mouton, 1968. 173 pp. No price indi- 
cated. 

Fin dune Religion, by Cotztrr Morrevux. Mono- 
graphie d'une Parpisse Canadienne-Francaise. 
Montréal, Canade: Presses de I’Université de 
Montréal, 1969. 485 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated. 


SPANISH 

La Estructura Social, by F. Sancuez Lorsz. Madrid, 
Spain: Ediciones Guadarrama, 1968. 246 pp. 
Paperbound. No price indicated. 

Opinion Publica Y Comunicacion De Masas, by 
Luis GONZALEZ SEARA. Barcelona, Spain: Edi- 
ciones Ariel, 1968. 308 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated. 

ITALIAN 

L'organizzazione partitica del PCI e della DC, by 
Franca CERVRELLATI CANTELLI, ef al. Bologna, 
Italy; il Mulino, 1968. 591 pp. L. 10.000. 

I laureaii in Italia, by COMITATO DI STUDIO DEI 
PROBLEMI DELLA SCUOLA E DELL’U ITA- 
LIANA. Bologna, Italy: 1 Mulino, 1968. 525 pp. 
Paperbound. L. 6.000. 

La preserza sociale det PCI e della DC, by LUCIANO 
BRUNELLI, et al. Bologna, Italy: il Mulino, 1968. 
698 pp. L. 12.000. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
Sociológic A Integrácia Vied, by A, SRÁCKY. Brati- 


N 
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slava, Czechoslovakia: Filozofické Aktuality, 1968. 
153 pp. Paperbound. Kis 7. 


DurTca - 
Visie en Verwoording: Sociologische Essays Over 
Het Eigene En Het Andere, by A. N. J. DEN 


HOLLANDER. Assen, The Netherlands: Van Gor- 
cum and Comp., 1968. 138 pp. No price indicated, 
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PorTUSUESE 

Brastliz: a cidade e o homen, by Jost Pastore. São 
Paulo, Brazil: Companhia Editora Nacional, 
196€. 161 pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

Sepro-CroaTIAN 

Vanbriina Porodica, by Maan Bosanac. Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia: E D O K, 1967. 171 pp. Paperbound. 
No orice indicated. 
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(Listing of a Publication Below Does Not Preclude Its Subsequent Review) 


CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER 1969 


Epsvemn, Epwin M. Corporations, Contributions, 
and FPoktical Campaigns: Federal Regulation in 
Perspective. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Governmental Studies, 1968. 
222 pp. Paperbound. $2.50. 


Evers, Hans-Dierer, editor. Loosely Structured, 


Social Systems: Thailand in Comparative Per- 
spective. Cultural Report Series No. 17. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Southeast Asia 
Studies (Distributed by The Cellar Book Shop, 
~Detroit, Mich.), 1969. 148 pp. Paperbound. $6.50. 

Faust, CLARENCE H. and Jessica FEetycorp, editors. 
Approaches to Education for Character: Strategies 
for Change in Higher Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. 451 pp. $10.00. 

FERGUSON, ELIZABETH A. Social Work: An Introduc- 
tion. Second Edition. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1969, 664 pp. $8.50. 

ELIZABETH WARNOCK. Guests of the Shetk: 
An Ethnography of an Iraqi Village. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. (Anchor Books), 1969. 
346 pp. Paperbound. $1.75. 

Freminc, DonAtp and Brrnarp Bayn, editors. 
The Intellectual Migration: Europe and America, 
1930-1960. Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1969. 748 pp. $12.95. 

Ford, Rosert N. Motivation Through the Work 
Itself. New York: American Management As- 
societion, 1969. 267 pp. $11.50. 

Forrester, Jay W. Urban Dynamics. Cambridge. 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1969. 285 pp. $12.50. 

Fosrmn, Grorct M. Applied Anthropology. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1969. 238 pp. 
No price indicated. 

Franczescut, ALFREDO. Escritos Filosóficos. La Plata, 
Argentina: Universidad Nacional de La Plata, 
1968. 156 pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

Fani, ANDRE Guwper. Capitalism and Underde- 
velopment in Latin America: Historical Studies 
of Chile and Brasil. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tor. New York: Monthly Review Press, 1969. 
344 pp. Paperbound. $3.45. 

Franzin, S. H. The European Peasaniry: The 
Final Phase. London, England: Methuen and Co. 
(Distributed in the U.S.A. by Barnes and Noble, 
N.Y.), 1969. 256 pp. $8.00. 


Frager, CLirForp and ANTHONY Mever, editors. 
Discovery in Drama. New York: Paulist Press 
and Association Press, 1969. 208 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.35. 

FREEDMAN, RONAID and Joan Y. TAXKESHITA. 
Fanily Planning in Tatwan: An Experiment in 
Sozial Change. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 501 pp. $15.00. 

Fried, Morton, et al., editors. War: The Anthro- 
pæogy of Armed Conflict and Aggression. Garden 
Cizy, N. Y.: The Natural History Press, 1968. 262 
pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 

Fucas, ESTELLE. Teachers Talk: Views from Inside 
Cay Schools. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Cw. (Anchor Books), 1969. 224 pp. Paperbound. 
$1.45. 

Forsey, Paur Hanty and THomas J. HARTE. In- 
teraction of Deaf and Hearing in Baltimore City, 
Maryland. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1968. 133 pp. Paper- 
bound. No price indicated. 

Fueman, Rosert A. and Anny KATAN, editors. The 
Therapeutic Nursery School: A Contribution to 
tee Study and Treatment of Emotional Distur- 
bances in Young Children. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1969. 329 pp. $10.00. 

Garsas, JouN F., editor. Yearbook of the Associa- 
t:on of Pacific Coast Geographers. Volume 31. 
Corvallis, Oreg.: Oregon State University Press, 
1969. 156 pp. Paperbound. $3.00. 

GA2DNER, Ropert and Kart G. Hewer. Gardens of 
War: Life and Death in the New Guinea Stone 
dge. New York: Random House, 1969. 184 pp. 
£15.00. 

Gerwin, Donato. Budgeting Public Funds: The 
Decision Process in an Urban School District. 
iwfadison, Wis.: The University of Wisconsin 
>ress, 1969. 170 pp. $7.50. ; 

GBES, MARGARET. The DAR. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 244 pp. $5.95. ; 

Grock, CHARLES Y, and ELLEN Siecetacan, editors. 
Prejudice U.S.A. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. 194 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paper- 
bound, $2.95. 

Gospel, Frank. Return to Responsibility: An Anal- 
ysis of Social Problems and a Proposal of Action. 
Pasadena, Calif.: Thomas Jefferson Research 
Center, 1969. 46 pp. Paperbound. $1.50. 
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GoETscHIUS, GEORGE W. Working with Corar-unit+) 
Groups: Using Community Development a: a 
Method of Social Work. New York: Humenities 
Press, 1969. 250 pp. $5.50. 

Gorr, Bers. Where is Daddy? The Siory of 
Divorce. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 69. 27 
pp. $3.95. 

GOLDBERG, MAXWELL H. with Jonn R. Swnrron, 
editors. Blindness Research: The Exzaading 
Frontiers. University Park, Pa.: The Pennsylvania 
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bound, $4.95. Paperbound (Vintage), $1.95 

STAMMER, Orto. Informationen. Berlin, Germany: 
Institut fiir politische Wissenschaft an der Freien 
Universitit Berlin, 1969. 33 pp. Pape sound: 
No price indicated. 

STAMMER, OTTO, editor. Party Systems, Party Irgani- 
gations, and the Poktics of New Masses/Perteter~ 
systeme, Parteiorganisationen und die Neuer 
Politiscken Bewegungen. Berlin, Germany: 
Institut für politische Wissenschaft an der Freien 
Universität Berlin, 1968. 487 pp. Paperbound. 
No price indicated. 

STENZOR, BerwanD. When Parents Divorce: 4 New 
Approach to New Relationships. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1969. 243 pp. $5.95. 

STIERLIN, Herm. Conflict and Reconciliation: A 
Study in Human Relations and Schizop=renia. 

. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. (anchor 
Books), 1969. 267 pp. Paperbound. $1.45. 

SUGIHARA, YosHre and Davin W. Prats. Sensei and 


His People: The Building of a Japanese Com- 


mune. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Czlfornia 
Press, 1969. 187 pp. $5.95. 

TAKASHIMA, SHINNOSUKE and HISASHI IcH-NOHE, 
‘editors. Studies of Broadcasting: An Internc tional 

. Annual of Broadcasting Science. Tokyo, Japan: 
The Nippon Hoso Kyokai Theoretical Research 
~Center, 1969. 180 pp. Paperbound. No pr&e in- 
‘dicated. 

TALBOTT, JOHN E. The Politics of Educationcl Re- 
form in France, 1918-1940. Princeton, M. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. 283 pp. 39.00. 

Tarver, JAMES D., et al, Population Trends of 
Georgia Towns and Cities, Research Repoct 43. 
Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Colteze of 
Agriculture Experiment Station, 1969. 6» pp. 
Paperbound. No price indicated. 

‘TAUBENHAUS, LEON J. and ANwe A. Jacsson. 
Vision Screening of Preschool Children. Spring- 
field, II.: Charles C' Thomas, 1969. 106 pp. No 
price indicated. 


TELEVISION RESEARCH COMMITTEE, Second Pregress | 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Report and Recommendations. Leicester, Eng- 
land: Leicester University Press (Distributed in 
the U.S.A. bye Humanities Press, N. Y.), 1969. 
106 pp. Paperbound. $1.75. . 

THomas, Wauram C., Jr. Nursing Homes and 
Public Policy: Driji and Decision in New- York 
State, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. 287 pp. No price indicated. 

THOMLINSON, Rares. Urban Structure: The Social 
and Spatial Character of Cities. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1969. 335 pp. $6.95. 

Ticer, LIONEL. Men in Groups. New York: Random 
House, 1969. 254 pp. $6.95. 

Tucker, Rosert C. The Marxian Revolutionary 
Idea. New York: W. W. Nozton and Co., 1969. 
240 pp. $5.95. 

Tucxman, Broce W. and Joss L. O'Brian, editors. 
Preparing to Teach the Disadvantaged: Af- 
proaches to Teacher Education. New York: The 
Free Press, 1969. 311 pp. $7.95. 

Turgeon, LYNN. The Contrasting Economies: A 
Study of Modern Economic Systems. Second Edi- 
tion. Boston, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, 1969. 445 
pp. Paperbound. $5.25. 

Tours, Austin T. Criminality and Legal Order. 
Chicago, Hi.: Rard McNally and Co., 1969. 184 
pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 

Turner, Victor W. The Ritual Process: Structure 
and Anti-Structure. Chicago, UL: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Co., 1969. 213 pp. $6.50. 

Vaccaro, Lovis C. and James Tuayne Covert, 
editors. Student Freedom in American Higher 
Education. New York: Teachers College Press, 
1969. 165 pp. $5.55. 

Varpa, ANpeew P. editor. Ravi oumien and Cul- 
tural Behavior: " Ecological Studies in Cultural 
Anthropology. Garden City, N. Y.: The Natural 
History Press, 19€9. 485 pp. Clothbound, $7.95. 
Paperbound, $2.95. 

Vesey, G. N. A., ef al., Talk of God. Volume II of 
Royal Institute of "Philosophy Lectures, 1967- 
1968. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969. 256 pp. 
Clothbound, $9.50. Paperbound, $4.00. 

Warsa, Roseeger E. Your Community Hospital. 
Boston, Mass.: Bescon Press, 1969. 286 pp. $5.95. 

Wamsrey, Gary L. Selective Service and a Chang- 
ing America: A Study of Organisational-Environ- 
mental Relationships. Columbus, O.: Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co., 1969. 259 pp. Paperbound: 
$2.95. 

Warner, Aaron W. et al., editors. The Environment 
of Change. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969. 186 pp. $7.50. 

Waterman, Harvey. Political Change in Contem- 
porary France: The Politics of an Industrial 
Democracy. Columbus, O.: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1969. 256 pp. Paperbound. $2.50. 

Weissman, Harorp H., editor. Community Devel- 
opment in the Mobilization for Youth Experience. 
The New Social Work Serles. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1969. 190 pp. Clothbound, $4.95. 
Paperbourd, $2.50. 

Weissman, Harotp HL, editor. Employment and 
Educational Services in the Mobilization for 
Youth Experience. The New Soclal Work Series. 
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KRIMERMAN, Leonarp I, editor. Tke Nature asd 
Scope of Social Science: A Critical Anthology. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1969. 996 
pp. $1290. 

Lames, Lawrence E. Your Heart and How to L-ve 
with It, New York: The Viking Press, 1969. 247 
pp. $5.95. 

LANDAUER, CARL. Germany: Illusions and Dilemmas, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1569. 
360 pp. $8.95. 

LAWER, ELIZABETH A., et al. A Followup Studs of 
Adoptions: Post-Placement Functioning of Ad>p- 
tion Families. New York: Child Welfare Leazue 
of America, 1969. 232 pp. Paperbound. $4.00 

Lex, Nancy Hower. The Seach for an Abortioctst. 
Chicago, W.: The University of Chicago Pzess, 
1969, 207 pp, $7.50. 

Lerr, Gorvow. History and Social Theory. Univer- 
sity, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1969, 240 
pp. $6.50. 

Lerres, NATHAN. Translated by DEREK Corman. 
Tke Rules of the Game in Paris. Chicago, Ill: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1969. 350 pp. 
$12.00. 

LENNARD, Henry L., and ARNOLD BERNSTEIN. Pat- 
terns in Human Interaction. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Jossey-Bass, 1969, 224 pp. $7.75. 

LIVINGSTONE, ARTHUR, Social Policy in Develcping 
Countries, New York: Humanities Press, 1969. 
120 pp. Clothbound, $2.50. Paperbound, $1.25. 


Lorano, Jouw, with the assistance of Lyz H. - 


Lortanp. Deviance and Identity. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 330 pp. Faper- 
bound. No price indicated. 

Loomis, CHartes P, and Zona K. Loomis, ecitors. 
Socio-Economic Change and the Religious Factor 
in India: An Indian Symposium of Views or Max 
Weber. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 
1969. 140 pp. No price indicated. 

LuEBke, Frevrrick C. Immigrants and Pclitics: 
The Germans of Nebraska, 1880-1900. Lincoln, 
Neb.: University of Nebraska Press, 1969. 220 pp. 
$7.95. 

MacAmsprew, Crato and Rorgert B. EDGZRTON. 
Drunken Comportment: A Social Explazation. 
o TI.: Aldine Publishing Co., 1969. P97 pp. 

95. 

Matix, Awanp, editor. Social Foundaticns of 
Canadian Education: A Book of Readings. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 200 pp. 
Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, $3.95. 

Marxovirz, Invuva Leonaro, Léopold Sédar Senghor 
and the Politics of Negritude. New York: 
Atheneum, 1969. 300 pp. $10.00. 

Masorri, Louis H. and Jerome R, Corst. Skoot-out 
în Cleveland: Black Militants and the Police, 
July 23, 1968. New York: Frederick A. Preeger, 
1969. 126 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound 
(Bantam), $.95. 

Matza, Davin. Becoming Deviant. Englewocd Cliffs, 
N, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969, 203 pp. $5.95. 

Mayntz, Renate, editor. Theodor Geiger om Social 
Order and Mass Society: Selected Papers. Thiago, 
IN.: The University of Chicago Press, 1369. 242 
pp. Clothbound, $10.00. Paperbound, $2.5. 

McEvoy, Jaxes and Aramam Mrtter, editors. 
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Black Power and Student Rebellion. Belmont, 
Calif : Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1969. 440 pp. 
Papeztound. No price indicated. 

McGuzr, Joseru W. and Jossen A. PICHLER. In- 
equaity: The Poor and the Rich in America. 
Belrront, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
1969 162 pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

McHarr, Joum. The Future of the Future. New 
YorL: George Braziller, 1969. 322 pp. $7.95. 

Messer, Martin. Technology and the Worker: 
Teclsacal Demands and Social Processes in In- 
dustry. San Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Publish- 
ing Ze., 1969. 264 pp. $7.95. 

Mertray-Ponry, Maurice. Translated by Joun 
ONzur, Humanism and Terror: An Essay on 
the Communist Problem. Boston, Mass.: Beacon 
Press, 1969. 189 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. Paper- 
bound, $2.95. 

Micmaros, ALEX C. Principles of Logic. Englewood 
Cliits, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 433 pp. $7.95. 
Morsz, Dean. The Peripheral Worker. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. 202 pp. $7.50, 
Moxson, A. L., editor. The Life and Ideas of Robert 
Owes. New York: International Publishers, 1969. 

23¢ pp. Paperbound. $1.35. 

Moysan, DANEEL P, editor. On Understanding 
Poserty: Perspectives from the Social Sciences. 
Volume I of Perspectives on Poverty. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. 425 pp. $10.00. 

Murson, Byron E. Changing Community Dimen- 
sicn3: The Interrelationships of Social and Eco- 
nondic Variables. Monograph No, AA-2, Colum- 
bus, O.: The Ohio State University College of 
Administrative Science, 1968. 241 pp. $8.50. 

Musio, Gavino. La cultura solttaria: Tradisione e 
acceliurasione nella Sardegna arcaica. Bologna, 
Italy: il Mulino, 1969. 343 pp. Paperbound. L. 
4200. 

NAtICNAL CENTER FOR Hearta Sratisrics. Vital 
agd Health Statistics. International Comparisons 
o` Medical Care Utilisation: A Feasibility Study. 
Series 2, No. 33. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
meat of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969. 
73 pp. Paperbound. $.70. 

NATIDNAL CENTER FoR HEALTH STATISTICS. Vital and 
Eesltk Statistics. Comparability of Marital Status, 
Pace, Nativity, and Country of Origin on the 
Death Certificate and Matching Census Record: 
Urited States—May—August 1960. Series 2, No. 
24 Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1969. 47 pp. Paperbound. 
$.50. 

Netconat Center FOR HEALTH STATISTICS. Vital end 
Haltk Statistics. Comparison of Timed and Un- 
-imed Presentation of the Goodenough-Harris 
Test of InteHectual Maturity. Series 2, No. 35. 

' Washington, D.C.: US. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1969. 16 pp. Paperbound. 
$30. 

NANONAL COUNCIL on ILLEGITIMACY. The Double 
J30pardy, The Triple Crists—IUegitimacy Today. 

New York: National Council on Mlegitimacy, 
1369. 125 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 

Merson, Benyamowy. The Ides of Usury: From 
Tribal Brotherhood to Universal OtherAood. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Chicago, M.: The 
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Nerai PETER, editor. ee AER Abridged 
Edition, New | (York: Oxtord University Press, 
er 557 ‘pp. Paperbound. $3198. 
NEWFIELD, | Jack! Robert: Kennedy: A Kwemoir, 
h N York VE. P. Dutton and ‘Co., 1969. 
$6.95 i 1 i 
| ERD socu Aen thiar. Measnres af Ad- 
i pusonen of’ Rural IMenpower ti to Industrial Work 
| ` and! Urban ‘Areas.| Booklet No. 8, Labou- Mo- 
bitityl, Parisi France: Organisation for Eccnomic 
Co-Operation jand Development, 1963. 111 pp. 
į Pantrbound $2.00. i y 

uw I The Woman lfovenent: 
E iin ‘th Re ‘United | States and England. 


=18 pp. 


‘Volume Vi ðf ‘Historical, Problems: Studies and 
Documents Series. New, York! Barnes and Noble, 
1969! 208 Pp: ts 75. e Li i, | i 


Hundred Years, | Corvallis, Oreg.: Oregon State 
University Peas 1969. 126 pp Clothbound, 34.00. 
Paperbound, \$2.00 i 
NS! PETER, edito 


ORLEANS. 


: c: Ee 1968-1909: The Second 





riin collaboration with Sonya 
RLEANS.' Social | Stricte and Social Precess: 

An Introductory) Reader}: : Boston, Mass.: Allyn 

and Bacon, | 1969.: 729; pp!) Paperbound. $5.95. 

Ç; editor. Feasible Plenninz for 
Pole Change in ithe l Field of Aging. Gainesville, 






|\University of Florida Press, 1969. 157 pp. 
Pépetbouna 33. 75. 1i qa 
Pastore \Josk. Brastlia: o içi e o komen. São 
aulo) | Brazil: : Companhia, Editora Nacional, 
1969.151 PP: Paperbound. .No \price indicated. 
| Peper, Winaar M: ‘and PE iD. Varo. U-ban 
| Education: Problems indl Prospects. New York: 
| avid McKay Co., este pp. Clothbo ind, 
o! | Paperbound, $2 A5. ye 
Lie TCG, ROBERT and | Jor a k GERST, edi- ors. 
|| The Engineersiand the Soctal System. New Yerk: 
ie Wiley and Sons! | 1969 ‘344| pp. $9.95. 
9| | PerER: The Fragtdy of Nasi Germeny. 
e ¥ rk: Frederick, A. Praeger, 1969, 241 pp. 


3 sls ies xú è ehd Résext'S. re editors, 
Chin ndine P Per ripeetives in|| Mental Illness. New 

:| Holt, Rinehartiand Winston, 1969. 752 pp. 
$ Sali l j: e TE ! 
OCHIN, JEAN. Without i ni aiding Ring: Casework 
| with Un married Parents. New' York: Schocren 
ne ent 164 p p.'$5!00. Ip R 

LER, \|W TELI: | Information. ‘und: Verwaltueg: 

Vorwcl [einer |soziologisckon 


Theorie der Un- 
| reehnlensverualiang. stu gartt! Germany: Fer- 
dj: Enke Verlag, 6s ee ‘pp. Paperbouad. 
Ez ‘32l § da 
PO:ONÁNT, Ravucdn, | Bducation: Development 
had Western | Europe, the United! States, cnd ithe 
USSR: A Comparative], Study, New York: 
| Teachers. ‘College Press, 11969., 32% pp. $9.95. 
Davin) | ; editor 
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Frontier: Essays on ila Trends ajid! A iita- 
ticnal Goals in M odérnC 0 mmiunities. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers Pavel Press} : 1 9691 176 
pp. $7.50. | le ti 
POYNTER, J. R. Society and. Pauperisne: | glish 
Ideas on Poor Retief, 1295-1834. Buffalo! IN Y.: 
University of Toronto! Press, 1969! 367 ppl£7.50. 
PRESSER, JACOB. Trarislatėd by ÅRNOLD Poi ; 
The Destructior of the Dutck.: Jews. New ‘ork: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1969. 556 pp. $10.00. fi 
Quane, E. S. and W. I. Boucuen, editors! Systems 
Analysis and Policy Planing: Applications’ ie. 
fense. New York: Americen Elsevier Publi 
Co., 1968. 453 pp. $11.50. eae i 
Raz, Joun B, editor. Henry Ford. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 180 pb. Cloth- 
bound, $4.95. Paperbound (Spectrum), S1954 
Revexop, Cav Watt! The Old Colony Men- 
nonites: Dilemmas: of ‘Ethnic Minority ife. 
Baltimore, Md.: The 'J ohns Hopkins Press, di 


ener’ i 
hii 4 ; 





302 pp. $10.00, D 
Riery, Pan, editor. On Intellectuals: Theor tical 
Studies/Case Studies. | Garden: City, NLIEY.: 
Doubleday and Co." 1969. 347 pp. '$6.95: | | 
Rirzer, GEORGE and HARRISON , M. Trice. ‘An Oc- 
cupation in Conflict: ‘A Study of the Personnel 
Manager. Ithaca, N. X New Yorkj Statė School 
of Industrial and Labor Relaticns, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1969. 127 pp. $5.00. a y 
Roace, Jack L., LIEWwLLYN Gross, and Orv 
GURSSLIN, editors. Social Stratification, in 
United States. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Preni 
Hall, 1969. 621 pp. $9.95.. : RL 
Rosson, Davin B. editor. ‘Experience, Afect|and 
Behavior: Psychoanalytic Explorations at Dr. 
Adelaide McFadyen Joknson. ‘Chicago, Tl os 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. 511 -pp. $12 75 
Roprnson, DEREK. Wage Drift, Fringe Benefits ‘ond 
M anpower Distribution +! JÅ Study of Employer 
Practices in a Full Employment Labour Market. 
Booklet No. 7, Labeur M obility. Paris, ‘France: 
Organisation for Economic Co-Operation į a? id 
Development, 1968, 130 pp. Paperbound. $4.20. j 
Rosson, B. T. Urban Analysis: A. Study. of (Ciy 
Structure with Special Reference. ‘to ‘Sunder ria 
Cambridge Geographical, Studies, No. 1! ; 
York: Cambridge S Press, 1969, 302 y 
$12.50. , T gi ! 
Ropcers, Brian. Towards a We Hare. State. Volume 
IL of The Battle Against. Poverty. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1969. 84 pP. iorhoadna, $3.60. 
Paperbound, $1.50. ! $ a 
Rocow, Arnor A., editor. Politics, aan land 
Soctal Science in the Twentieth’ ‘Century: ‘Essa ys 
in Honor of Harold D: Lasswell:' Chicago a 
The University of Chicago Press, 1969, ssla 
$11.00. i 
RonNER, Ronarp P, compiler anil oe T 
Ethnography of Frans Boas: Letters and Dia es 
of Frans Boas Written on the Northwest’ Coast 
from 1886 to 1931, Chicago, ‘IIL The Universi 
of Chicago Press, 1969. 331) pp. $12.50. | n lik ii | 
Roper, Bunws W., A Ter- VeartView lof ‘Public ‘at! 
titudes Toward Television and Other Mass M a 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ates. New York: Television Information Oifice, 
1969. 26 pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

Rosesury, THzopor. Life on Man. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1969. 239 pp. $6.95. 

Roszak, THrovore. The Making of a Counter Cul- 
lure: Reflections on the Technocratic Society and 
Its Youthful Opposition. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1969. 303 pp. Clothbound, 
$7.95. Paperbound, $1 95, 

Rycrort, CHARLES., Anxiety and N eurosis. Balti- 
more, Md.: Penguin Books, 1968. 160 pp. $5.95. 

Sax, Joserg L. Law and Justice. Public Atfairs 
Pamphlet No. 433. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1969. 24 pp. Paperbound. $.25. 

Scaumm, Carvin F. and Stranron E, Scum. 
Growth of Cities and Towns, State of Washing- 
ton. Olympia, Wash.: Washington State Planning 
and Community Affairs Agency, 1969, 176 pp. 
Paperbound. No price indicated. 

ScHULMAN, Jay. Remaking an Organization: In- 
novation in a Specialised Psychiatric Hospital. 
Albany, N. Y.: State University of New York 
Press, 1969. 255 pp. $10.00. 

Scott, BENJAMIN. The Coming of the Black Man. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1969. 82 pp. 53.95. 

SEGAL, AARON, with the assistance of Kent C. EARN- 
HARDT. Politics and Population in the Caribbean. 
Special Study No. 7. Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: 
University of Puerto Rico Institute of Caribbean 
Studies, 1969. 158 pp. Paperbound. $4.00. 

SELZNICK, GERTRUDE J. and STEPHEN STEINBERG. 
The Tenacity of Prejudice: Anti-Semitism in 
Contemporary America. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969. 248 pp. $8.95. 

SENNEIT, Ricuarp, editor. Classic Essays on the 
Culture of Cities. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1969. 233 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 

SEXTON, Parricta Cayo. The Feminised Male: 
Classrooms, White Collars and the Decline of 
Manliness. New York: Random House, 1969. 
240 pp. $6.95. 

SHANK, ALAN. Political Power and the Urban Crisis. 
Boston, Mass.: Holbrook Press, 1969. 532 pp. 
Paperbound. $5.50. 

SIMMONS, Harotp E, Work Relief to Rehabilitation. 
Sacramento, Calif.: General Welfare Publications, 
1969. 618 pp. Paperbound. $8.95. 

SIWEK-POUYDESSEAU, JEANNE. Le Personel de direc- 
tion des ministères. Paris, France: Librarie Ar- 
man Colin,-1969. 144 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated. 

SKOLNICK, JenoME H. The Poktics of Protest. New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1969. 419 pp. Paper- 

~- bound. $1.25. 

SOCIAL Arrars Division. Low Income Groups and 
Metkods of Dealing with Their Problems: Papers 
for a Trade Union Seminar. International Semi- 
nars 1965-3. Paris, France: Organisation for 
Economic Co-Operation and Development Man- 
power and Social Affairs Directorate, 1969. 295 
pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

SOCIAL Arrares DIVISION. Employment Stabilization 
in a Growth Economy: Supplement to the Final 
Report. International Seminars 1967-4, Paris, 
France: Organisation for Economic Co-Operation 
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and Development Manpower and Social Affairs 
Directorate, 1968. 480 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated: 

Soret, GEORGES. Translated by Jomw and CHAR- 
LOTTE STANLEY. The Ilustons of Progress. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 
1959. 222 pp. $7.50. 

Sorrenson, M. P. K. Origins of European Serile- 
ment in Kenya. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. 320 pp. Paperbound. $5.50. 

Spexcer, Herserr. Edited by STANISLAV ANDRESEL 
Principles of Sociology. Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books, 1969. 821 pp. $25.00. 

Street, Davin. No Entry: The Background and Im- 
pk cations of the Commonwealth Immigrants Act, 
1958. New York: Humanities Press, 1969. 263 
pp. $6.00. 

STREET, Davin, editor. Innovation in Mass Educa- 
tian. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. 
342 pp. $9.95. 

Sunpouist, James L, editor. On Fighting Poverty: 
Perspectives from Experience. Volume II of Per- 
stectives on Poverty. New York: Basic Books, 
1569. 256 pp. $8.50. 

Tasx Force on Lasour RELATIONS. Canadian In- 
Gustrial Relations: The Report of Task Force on 
Labour Relations. Ottawa, Canada: The Queen’s 
Printer, 1969. 250 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 

TAYLOR, BENJAMIN J. and DENNIS J. O’'Cornor. 
Indian Manpower Resources in the Southwest: 
A Plot Study. Tempe, Ariz.: Arizona State Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search and the Arizona State Employment Service, 
1969. 374 pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

THOMPSON, Laura, The Secret of Culture: Nine 
Community Studies. New. York: Random House, 
1969, 394 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 

Teror, Tony, Punir Feito, and Henry J. 
Mazyvrer. The Assessment of Social Research: 
Guidelines for the Use of Research in Social Work 
and Social Science. Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock 
Publishers, 1969. 297 pp. $7.00. 

Turner, Curistopoer. Family and Kinship in 
Modern Britain. New York: Humanitles Press, 
1369. 118 pp. Clothbound, $2.50. Paperbound, 
$1.25. 


 Urimann, Joux E., editor. Waste Disposal Prob- 


lems in Selected Industries. Series 6, Volume 1. 
Hempstead, N. Y.: Hofstra University School 
of Business, 1969. 284 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated. 

USSR Acapemy or Scrences. Social Sciences Today. 
No. 3 and 4. Moscow, USSR: USSR Academy of 
Eciences, 1969. No. 3, 129 pp. No. 4, 154 pp. 
Paperbound. No price indicated. 

Vann, Ricardo T. The Social Development of 
English Quakerism, 1655-1755, Cambridge, Mass.: ` 
Harvard University Press, 1969, 259 pp. $7.00. 

Vost, Evon Z. Zinacantan: A Maya Community in 
the Highlands of Chiapas, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press (The Belknap Press), 
1969. 733 pp. $25.00. 

Wacwrer, Broture Rosert and P. L. ROTHENBERO. 
Survey of Operation of Residence Program of 
Lincoln Hall, Long Island City, N. Y.: Peter F. 
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Mallon, 1969. 88 pp.. Paperbound. No price indi- 

. cated. 

WALKER, Danzer, director. Rights in Conflict: 
Convention Week in’ Chicago, August 25-29, 
1968. New York: E., P. Dutton and C3., 1968. 
362 pp. $5.95. 

Watiace, Watrer L. editor. Sociological Theory: 
An Introduction, Chicago, Di.: Aldine Publishing 
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